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3 

382. 

European Association, Calcutta. 

2 

267 

Fawcus, G. E., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 

2 

* 

26S 

. Orissa; and Fellow, Patna University, Ranchi. 


im 



Name a/nd designation of correspondent. 


Question 

answered. 


Forrester, Rev. J. C., M.A., Head of the Dublin University Mis- 1 

fdon, and Fdlow, Patna University, Hazaribagh. 


•GanguU, Surendra Mohan, M.sc., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lecturer ifi Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

«Ganguli, Syamacharan, b.a. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

<jredde8, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, I 
St. Andrew’s University, O/o The Durbar, Indore. 


*GhoBa, Pratapeandra, b.a., Gk)vernment Pensioner, Vindhyacal, 
Mirzapur. 

•Ghose, The Hon’blfe Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sir Rash Behary, Kt., c.s.i., c.t.e., m.a., d.l., Ph.D., Vakil, 
High Court, Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Dr. B. N., D.sc., Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 
College, Gi.uhati. 

Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.c.. Professor of Physics, 
Vidyasagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgachia 
Medical College, and Lectmer in Philosophy and Psychology, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Ripon 
College, Calcutta. 

^ Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar, m.a., pii.d.. Principal, Ananda Mohan 
College, Mymensingh. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

2 


2 

3 

2 


1 

2 

3 


2 


1 

2 

3 


81 


82 

tm 

83 

268 

83 
286 

382 

84 
268 

383 ^ 

269 


269 

383 

269 


84 

269 

383 


270 


84 

271 

384 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra, m.a.. Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 1 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 2 

3 


86 

272 

385 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, M.sc ., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 


2 

3 


272 

385 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, b.l.. Pleader, Mymensingh. 


1 

2 

3 


87 

273 

385 


Gilchrist, R. N., m.a., f.iue.s.. Principal, Krishnagar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Krislmagar. 

% 


1 

2 

3 


87 

273 

385 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, 1 

Hooghly College, Chinsura. 2 

3 


91 

276 

386 




* Nm»e mud desigmJtion of correspondent. 

Quesiim 

ansu^red. 

Pl»0€,* 

GoBwaim^ Bai Sahib Bidhubhusan, m.a., I^feesor of Sanskrit, 

% 

92' 

Bac^ College, Superint^dent, Daooa (^oUege Hostel, and 

2 

276 

FeUow» Calcutta University, Dacca. 

3 

386 

Goswaxny, Haridae, Head Maetei , £. 1 Ry High English School, 

1 • 

92 

Asansol. 

2 

276 

Gray, Di. J. Hem^, m.d., m.p.e., Secretaiy to Ph 3 ’‘siCciJ Depart- 

1 

93 

ment of National Council, Young Men’s Christian Association 

2 

277 

(India and Ceylon), Calcutta 



Griffith, W E , M A , Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division, 
and F^low, Calcutta University, Chinsura 

i 

93 



Guha, Jatmdra Chandra, m \ , Professor of English, Rajsnahi 

1 

04 

. College, Rajshahi. 

2 

277 

Cuba, Jites Chandra, m a , Professor of English, Midnapore 
College (at present Professor of English, Vidyasagar College, 

1 

95 

3 

387 

Calcutta; 



(jiuha, Rajanikanta, ma. Lecturer in Enghsh Calcutta Uni- 

1 

96 

versity, Calcutta 

i 

2 

277 

3 

387 

Gupta, Amrita Lai, M a , b t , Senior Teacher of History and 
English, Hindu School, Calcutta 

j 

1 1 

97 

2 

278 

3 

387 

Gupta, Bipm Behan, m a , Professor of History, Ilipon College, 

1 

97 

Calcutta 

2 

278 


3 

3S8 

Gupta, Manoranjan, m sc , Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 

1 

98 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 



Gupta, Umes Chandra, B.L., Pleader, and President, Pleaders’ 

1 

100 

Library, Kangpur. 

2 

279 

• 

Haidar, Hiralal, m a , Ph d , Lecturer in Philosophy, and 

1 

100 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

2 

279 


3 

j 

388 

Haidar, Umes Chandra, m a , b t , Head Master, Zilla School, 
Rangpur. 

1 

100 

2 

280 


3 

389 

Hamilton, C J , m a , Mmto Professor of Economics, and Fellow, 

1 

100 

Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta 

2 

280 


3 

389 

Harley, A, H.,m.a , Prmcipal, The Madrassah, and Fellow, Cal 

1 

104 

outta University, Calcutta 

2 

281 

• • 

3 

391 




IS'SEX, 


aii 




mbmK. 


Nftthe €iwi designation of correspond^t 

Quetdion 

akswetM, 

Page, 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

2 

201 


3 * 

395 

Irfan, MaulVi Mohammad,, m. a.. Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

1 

. 121 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta Cniv»>isity. Dacca. 

2 

291 " 

p 

3 

396 

Irons, Miss M. V., m-a. (t.c.d.), Inspectiass of Schools, Dacca 

i 

122 

Circle, Dacca. 

2 

291 

Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, n.n-. Public Prosecutor, and 

1 

122 

Vice-Chaiiman, District Boaid, Mymensingh. 

2 

292 

Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Tl\ V. Seshogiri, b.a., b.l., Puisne ' 

1 

122 

Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras Uni^'cisity, Madras. 

2 

292 

• 

3 

396 

Jalil, Abdul, m..Sc., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Superin* 

1 

123 

tendeiit, ( slim Hostel, Mooru< C^ollegc, Meerut. 

2 

292 

Jenkins, Walter A., Hr. Sc., Professor Physics, Dacca 

1 

124 

College, Dacca. 

2 

292 

Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. (h, m. a., Vice-Chancellor, Patna 

1 

125 

(J niversity , Patna. 

2 

293 

Jevons, H. Stanley, m.a., f.s.s., Profmsor of Economics, Univer- 

1 

126 

sity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

2 

294 

Johnston, Rev A. B., m.a., Vice- Principal, St. Paul’s C’athcdral 

2 

294 

Mission C’ollcge, Calcutta. 



Jones, C. E. W., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, North-West 

1 

126 

Frontier Ih'ovince, Peshawar. 

2 

294 

Jones, T. (hithbertson, b.a.^ Principal and Professor of English 

1 

127 

Literature, Agra College, Agra. 

2 

295 

Kar, Sites Chandra, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Baugabasi 

1 

127 

College, and I^ecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 

2 

295 

University, Calcutta. 

3 

396 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a., Hoiiorar,y Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 

i 

128 

sity, Calcutta. 

2 

296 

3 

396 

Karve, D. K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and Organi- 

1 

128 

ser of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 

2 

296 

Kasindmzar. Mn7 arajah of. Please see Tho Hoii*ble 


1 «f 

Maharajah Sir Maninclra Chandra. 



Khan, Abul Hashem, Assistant Inspector of SchooD, Burdwan 

1 

I2S 

• Division, Chinsura, 

2 
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Marne and designation of correspondent. 


Khan, Mohomod Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 
Secretary^ AU-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
AUgarli. 

c 

Khaetgir, Karunamay, m.s* , Professor of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Ko, Taw Sein, c.i.e., i.s.o., k.s.h., m.r.a.s.. Superintendent, 1 

Archsec^ogical Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay. , 2 


Krishnagar, Mahara-fa of. Pleisc see Ray, Maharaja Kshauriish 
Chandra, Bahmlnr. 

Kundu, Rai Bcjoy Narayii^, ^B^ahadur, Zemindar, Itachuna. 

Kundu, Purnachandra, m.a., Olfg. Principal, Chittagong College, 
Chittagong. 

Lahiri, Becharam, b.a., b.l.. Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Secre- 
tary, Nadia District Association, Krishuagar. 

Lahiri, Copal Chandia, Proprietor, Pabna Institution, Pabna. 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra, m.a., b.l,, Pleader, District Court, and 
Member, Edward College Council, l^abna. 


Langley, G. H,, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 
Dacca. 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Sadar Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, Dacca. 

Law, The Hoii’ble Rajah Reshee Case, c.t.e.. Additional M/^m- | 
bet, Bengal Legislative Cou icil, and Honorary Set ret ry, 
Brit'sh Indian Assooiat'on, Calcutta. 

Lucas, Rev. E. D., m.a., OiTg. Principal, Forman Christian 
College, Lahore. 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, b.a., Professor of Physics, 
Presidency College, and Lecturer in Ihys'.cs, Caljut^^a 
University, C'alcutta. 

Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai, of Bansberia Raj, Calcutta. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i , k.c.i.e., i.o.m., 
^ Maharajadliiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Calcutta. 











' ^&>me tmd 4e8ign€nii<m of correwpondenL 

OnisUm- 

(mstoemk 



gi 

MaittrCbr Akshay Ktimar, Director, Varendra Research Society, 

awA Member, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Bajshahi. 

1 

m 

2 

mt 



m - 

Maitrft^ Gqpai Chandra, m.a.. Principal, Victoria College, Narail, 

1 * 

130 

2 


* r# 

3 

398 

Maitya, Herambachandra, m.a.. Principal, City College, and 

1 I 

136 

F^ow, Calcutta Unive bity, Calcutta. 

2 ’ 

302 

Majumdar, Biraf Mohan, m.a., b l... Vakil, High Court, Vice- 

1 

137 

Principal, University Law College, and Fellow, '^ICaloutta 

2 

303 

University, Calcutta. ^ 

% 


Majumdar, Panchanan, b.l., Pleader, and Secretary, Akrumani 

1 

138 

Coronation High English School, Malda. 

2 

303 

Majumdar, Ran^esh Chandra, m.a.. Assistant Professor of His- 

1 

138 

• toiy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

2 

303 

3 

398 

Majumder, Narendrakumar, m.a., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 

1 

138 

Calcutta Umyersity, Calcutta. 

2 

303 

Mallik, Dr. D, N., b.a., d.So,, f.r.s e., Professor of Mathematics 
Presidency College, and Fellow, Calcutta Uiuveisity, Cal- 

4 

139 

2 

304 

cutta. 



Masood, Syed Ross, B.^., Bar.-at-Law, Director of Public In- 

1 

139 

struction, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

2 

304 

Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J., c.s.i., i.o.s., m a., Financial 
Commissioner to the Government of the Punjab, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Punjab University, Lahore. 

1 

139 

; 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan, m.a., b l., 

1 

140 

Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Fandpur. 

2 

304 

3 

398 

McDougaU, Miss Eleanor, m.a., Principal, Women’s Christian 1 

1 

141 

Collie, Madras. 

2 

304 

Me^, D-B*» m.a., b.So., Professor of Physics, Presidency College, 
and FdUow, Calcutta Uni /eisity, Calcutta. 

1 

141 

2 

305 

Mitra, Khagendra N., b.a.. Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, 

1 

142 

Calcutta University, Calcutta, 

3 

398 

Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, af,A., b.l., | 
Vakil, Additional Member, Bengal l^egislative Council, 

1 

- 143 

2 

305 

Member* Governing Body, Hooghly College^ Chairman, 

3 

300 

• Hbt^hty .Chinsura Municipality, and Member^* District 
^ Hc^^y, Chinsura. * ] 


1 


* »2 



cwwi dmgnaiim of correspondeifU. 


Question, 
answered. ' 


Mitra, Eajn Charan, c.i,®., m.a,, bx., Senior Government Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta* 

* * 

Mitter, Dr. Awarkanath, m.a., d.l.. Vakil, High Court, and Fellow, 
Caloutta University, Calcutta. i 


Mitter, Dr. Prof uUa Chandra, m.a., pIuD., Sir Bash Behary Ghose 
Professor of Chemistry, University College of Science, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Court, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir 
R. C. Mitter Hindu Girls" J^hool, Calcutta. 

Mohammad, Dr. Wali, m.a., pii.d.. Tutor and Professor of 
Physics, Muliammadan Anglo-Oriental College, an .1 Fellow, 
University of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra, m.a., b.l.. Emeritus Professor of 
History, Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, Dr Adityanathj m.a., rh.D , Pr nuhand Roychand 
Scholar, Professor of Phil©soph 3 ^, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutte. 

Mukerjee, Bijoj' Gopal, m.a., IVofossor of English, Bethune College, 
and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mukerjee, RadhakamaJ, m.a., Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra, m.a., Demonstrator in Chemistry, Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, B., m.a., f.b.e.s., Vakil, High Court, and Occasional 
Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Calcutta. 

Mukheijee, Jnanendranath, Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, 

University College of ISciene^e, Calcutta. 

Mukherji, Panchanandas, m.a.. f.r.e..s.. Professor of Political 
Economy and Political Philosophy, Presidency College, and 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas, m.a., pu.d.. Senior Lecturer in 
Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Muraiiohand College, Sylhet — 

. Ahmed, Maulvi Majiduddin, M.A., Professor of Persian. 
Bhattacharya, Manjugopal, M.A., Pi^essor of English. 


149 

a|2 ^ 




iX>nd de^gnation of corrceponderU. 

Murariehand dolhge, Sylbot — cm^d. 

Biiowani, Radbagobinda^ m.a., Professor of Physics. 
Chftkravaxti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, Soaior Professor 
of Sanskrit. 

Datta, Jatindra Mohan, m.a., f.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry. 
# Gupta, Kisorimohan, m.a.. Professor of History. 

• Gupta, Surendra Chandra, m.a., Professor of English. 
Kundu, Surendraldl, m.a., Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 
Mukharji, Nalinimohaii, Shastri, m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit. 
Pradhan, Sitanath, M.Sc., Demonstrator iii Physics. 

Seal, Nimaichand, m.a.. Professor of History. 

Sen, Gopal Chandra, b.a., Demonstrator in Chemistry. 
Sen, Surendranath, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics. 

Sen Gupta, Surescbandra, m.a., Professor of English 
^’Ijbmas, R. R., m.a., Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 

Nag, J.C., B.sc., Professor in Charge, Botanical Laboratory, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Nag#r. N., M.A., Head Master, United Free Church Mission High 
School, Chinsura. 

Naik, K. G., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, University fJollogc 
of Science, and Lecturer in ChemiRt»*y5 Calcutta University, 
Calcutta 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta, m.a., Head Master, Bankura Zilla School, 
on deputation to the David Hare Training College, (Calcutta 

Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra, of Kasim- 
bazar, k.c.i.E., Additional Member, Ituperial Legislative* 
' Council, Calcutta. 

Nanjundayya, H. V., o.i.e., ala., m.l., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

Neogi, Dr. P., m.a., Ph.D., f.c.s., Profes.sor of Chemistry, Hajshahi 
College, Rajshahi. 


^^ucstiom 


Neut, Rev. Father A., s.j.. Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta. 

North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Paranjpye, The Hon’blc Mr. R. P., m.a., b.si-.. Principal, Fergus- 
son . College, Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, nd Fellow, Bombay University, Poona. 


Peojj^e’s ^sociation, Khulna. 



limit. . 


zv^ 
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^ 'Name and designation of correspondent. 

anst^red. 

Page. 

Prasad, Dr- Oanesh, m.a., d.Sc., Sir Bash Behary Ghose 

1 

m 

Professor^ of Applied Mathematics, Unjversity College of 
Scienoer Fellow, University of Allahabad, and Member of 

3 


the C^urt, Council and Senate, Benares Hindu University, 
Calcutta. 


A 

Eabim, The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Abdur, m.a,, Bar.-at-Law, 

1 

m 

Puisne Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, 

2 

316 

Madras. 

3 

405 

Baznan, C. V., m.a,, Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physics, 

1 

155 

University College of Science, Calcutta. 

2 

316 

Hay, Baikuntha Chandra, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, 

i 

1 

66 

Krisbnath College, Berha^pur. 


0 

Ra;^, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, B. a., m.d., f.b.o.s., m bo.p., Teicher 
of Materia Medica, Campbell Medical School, and Fellow, 

1 

1S6 

2 

317 

Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta. 



Ray, Joges Chandra, m.a., Professor of Botany, Ravenshaw 

1 

156 

College, Cuttack. 

2 

317 

Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur, of Knshns^ar, 

1 

167 

Nadia, Kiishnagar. 

2 

316 

Ray, Manmathanath, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, High Court, Professor of 

1 

167 

Real Property an 1 Contra^^'s and Torts, University Law 

2 


College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

3 ; 

406 

"^Ray, Sir. P. C., d.so., Ph.D., r.s.o., c.i.B., Sir Taraknath Palit 

1 ' 

168 

Professor of Chemistry, U^iiversity College of Science, 

2 

340 

and Fellow, Calcutta Univertity, Calcutta. 

a 

406 

Ray, Raja Framada Nath, of Dighapatia, Calcutta 

1 

160 


2 

319 


3 

40& 

Ray, Sarat Chandra, b.l.. Government Pleader, Chairman, Ram- 

1 

169 

pur-Bolia Municipality, and Lecturer in Law, Rajshahi 

2 

319 

College, Rajshahi 

3 

407 

Ray, Satis Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta Uni- 

1 

169 

versity, Kantalpara. 

2 

319 


• 3 

407 

Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazx, h.L., Secretary, National Muham- 
madan Association, Bogra. 

2 

319 

Richardson, Thomas H!, m.a., b.a.i., m.i.c.e , Professor of Civil 

L 

169 

Engineering, Civil Engineering College, an 4Fcllow, Calcutta 

r 

320 

University, NIbpur. 



Richey, The Hon’ble Mr, J. A., m.a., Director of Public 

2 

320 

Instruction, the Punjab, Addlt'onai Member, Punjab 


♦ 

Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, Lahore. 






wnd demgriaiiion of corrmpondent. 


Question 

answeM. 


B/Crberts, David E., m.i^c.. Fellow, University of Wales, and Pro- 
lessor of Physics, Cotton College, Gauhati. 

Roy, Hira Lai, b.a., Professor of Chemistry, Bengal Technical 
Institute, Calcutta. 

' Roy, Munindranath, b.a.. Head Master, OoronatioirHi^h English 
School, Pinajpju’. 

Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur, Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Mymensingh. 

Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath, Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Behala. 


Rudra, S. K., M.A., Principal end Professor of Economics, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

S^ha, Me^nad, M.&c., Lecturei in Mathem.i-tical Physics, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati, m.a., b.i. , f.a.s.b , OlTg. Inspector 
of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, *Bhagalpur. 

Sanyal, Nisikauta, m.a., Professor of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur, m.a..., Ln.i>., Advocate, 
High Court, North West Provinces, and Additional Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, Allahabad. 

Sarkar, Akshaykumar, m.a.. Professor of History, Chittagong 
College, Chittagong. 

Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar, b.a., Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra, b.a.. Second Inspector of Schools, Dacca 
Division, Dacca. 

Sarkar, Kalipada, m.a., Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chitta- 
gong Division, Chittagong, 

Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B, N., b.a., Vakil, 

High Court, and Additional Member* Imperial Legislative 
Council, Madras. 

Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna, m.a.. Professor of Vedanta and i 
’ tile Upaniahadsi Calcutta University, Calcutta, 

BcMitri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur, m.a., Bengali Translator 
to the Government of Bengal, and X»ecturor in Sanskrit, 

* Calcutta ’University, Calcutta. 


Jit V' 

xmi 




% 

^Name and designation of correspondetU. 

Question 

answered. 

Page. 

Prasad, Br, Ganesh, m*a., d.sc.. Sir Rash Beliary Ghose 



I^ofessor, of Applied Mathematics, University Cbllege of 

3 

m 

Science*, Fellow, fjniversity of Allahabad, and Member of 



the Ctourt, Council and Senate, Benares Hindu University, 


•i: 

Calcutta. 



Eahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur, m.a., par.-at-Law, 

1 

155 

Puisne Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, 

2 

31 « 

Madras. 

3 

405 

Raman, C. V., m.a., Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physios, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 

1 

155 

2 

316 

Ray, Baikuntha Chandra, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, 

1 

m 

Krisbnath College, Berhainpur. 


e 

Raf, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, b. a., m.d., f.r.c.s., m r.c.p., Tevcher 
of Materia Medica, Campbell Medical School, and Fellow, 

1 

156 

2 

ZVJ 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 



Ray, Joges Chandra, m.a., Professor of Botany, Kavenshaw 

1 

166 

College, Cuttack. 

2 

317 

Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadut, of Krishnagar, 

1 

167 

Nadia, Krishnagar. 

2 

318 

Ray, Manmathauath, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court, Professor of 

1 

147 

Real Property an 1 Contrao's and Torts, University Law 

2 

* 318 
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QIJESnON 1. 

Bo yoo QOosito HUti the eiiitiiig system of uoiwsity educatioa affords to yoans Indimif 
of Ini (mpnrtiinitfr of obtaiaing the highest training P U not, in what mote % 
soects do yon ocniider the existing system deffcient from this point of view ^ 


ANSWERS. 

Abduerahman, Dr. 

“ I call a complete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully f and magnanimously all the offices, both public and x>rivato, of peace and war. 
The Indian university system is a far cry to such education, a far cry in space and function. 
The paradox is true that study in an Indian univemity interferes with education. 

This is an age of progressive change. University ideals should embody the intelli- 
gent oonsoiousness of a people. Modem educationists believe that it is kndwledge a« 
well as the student, which is power. The universities in this country neglect both the 
tequirements of knowledge and the needs of students. According to the prevalent theories 
the teaching of a subject is either cultural or vocational. Indian university training 
affords a university scholar but limited opportunities to acquire either a hnmanistie 
and liberal 'education or to relate himself to the world. 

(a) The first fafult of the Indian universities is a stagnant traditionalism. Thhy 

are not only conservative, but behind the times. Dr. Wali Mohammad . Professor 
of Physics at Aligarh, writes to the following effect on this subject : — ‘’Think of 
the extraordinary rapid rate at which discoveries have been made during the last 
few years. ‘ Never probably has experimental physical investigation experienced 
so strenuous an advance as during the last generation and never probably has 
the perception of its significance for human progress penetrated into wider circles 
than to-day. ’ A year is more pregnant with discovery than a hundred years 
used to be. Yet, how far the results of the newest and latest investigations 
have any value in the teaching can bo judged from the physics syllabus of the 
Allahabad University. This .syllabus was laid down in 1894 for the use of B. A. 
students, though the degree of B. Sc. was not instituted till 1897 when the first 
candidate appeared for examination. From the day of its inception in 1893-94 
to the present day (1915) the syllabus has not been changed by a single iota, 
yet the board of studies in physics has met year after year during the last 
years to j3onder over it and to propounce the oracular words ' no change ’ 

I admit that books take some time to reach far distant countries but that cannot 
justify the ignorance or neglect of such modern knowledge as is the property 
all the civilised world to-day. It is a pity that the English universities 
and authors, who give^ to the Indian universities their text books hesitate 
to translate the great modern continental writers until their books are put on . 
the Index or their death. The universities of India should undertake the work 
' of such translation themselves and keep pace with the progress of know^ ; 
ledge, independent of England. This alone can start that ed'ueational enthus- 
iasm which is the motive force for research and the life-princi})le of the work 
of the promotion of knowledge and the publication of truth. 

(b) The problem of the teaching of the English language in India is very importaait, 

English is the official language of the country and the vehicle of Wcsteipi 
culture and knowledge. The Universities Gbmmission of 1902 drew attqnt^oii 
to the lack of command of the Indian student over the English lapguajgo,' 
Their finding that the evil starts in schooliSf' is correct. It is time that exp0rt 
opinion were concentrated upon the question of school education in India add 
means devised for its reform- and its prop^ adjustment tp higher educatiem. 
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ITho fceiitM Iti8^ rikj^d ptogmB ia IaimI teiioliingi tila in 

the unitmity, ihat the services of an Bnglisli^ feacher are ^eded loaf teacliin^ 
tlw ec^ds correctly by the imftatioxi method, i^he teiicher m the 

model* 

^he teaching of the English language in the university suffers for following 

a^easons ^ 

(i) The teaching of the subject is, generally, in the hands of Enghah professors. A 

Tagore is better qualified to teach the English language to Bengali 
students than a Bridges or a Yeats. 

(ii) The paraphrase method is employed in teaching to the exclusion of the trans- 

lation method. The opinions of educationists differ on the value of transla- 
tion for the practical acquisition of a language. Some say that the exchange 
. of symbol for symbol neglects the acquisition of the form side of t^^ foreign 
language and is not a help in building vocabulary. This view is opposed 
by others who maintain that a foreign language cannot be property 
learnt unless it is ii^allislated into the mother-tongue. The translation of 
one expression intoAhbth'er is like pouring wine from a vase of a certain shape 
into a vase of another shape. The properties of the language, like the pro- 
perties of wine, arc themselves visible and the senses are roused to the 
emotion of enjoyment. Translation into the mother-tongue lends the poweB> 
of "control over the language translated. 

Moreover, the art of translation into the mother- tongue is in itself a great 
achievement and has much utilitarian value. The translations of the English 
.* classics can most easily bring about a fusion of Eastern and Western ideas in 

* India and take the culture of Europe to the great mass of people who 
do not know the English language. 

(iii) Universities do not require practical oral control of the language from their 

students. Attention ought to be given to work in speaking because of its 
positive value. 

(iv) The study of Latin should be encouraged. The course will serve as the scaffold- 

ing for the building up of a sOuncT knowledge of English, and the formal 
drilj in grammar would solve most of the difficulties met by a student of a 
new language. 

(v) The text-books should be better graded than they are now. 

(vi) The tendency in all the Indian universities at present is to read the classics and 

generally dramas, plays, novels, and essays. The needs of Indian students 
demand also a study of modern writers and of more useful knowledge. The 
classio and the most modern authors should be interwoven. 

(c) The vernaculars and the universities* (See my answer to questipn 12.) 

(d) The study of oriental languages. (See my r.nswer to question 12.) 

(e) The system ol examinations. (See my answers to questions 9 and 10.) 

(/) Admissioif to the University. (See my answer to question 8.) ' 

(gf) Relations with Government. (See my answer to question 14.) 

(A) Public Services and the University. (See my answer to question 16.) 

(«) A university is . an assemblage of men of learning. Just as you cannot build a 
French university by appointing Englishmen as the most senior professors at the 
Sorbonne you cannot build an Indian university by giving Englishmen preced- 
ence over Indians. The Indian Educational Servidte recruited by the Secretary 
of State in England is composed “ almost entirely of Europeans Indians 
are generally appointed to the Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

Again, a distinction is usually made between \ graduate of an English or a oon- 
tinenta) and a graduate of ki Indian university. 

^ All appointments should be made on individual merit alone without any ^lasfi 
, preference and the distinoiidn between the Indian Educational Service and the 
^ovlnciol Service should be abolished. If preferential treatment is accorded 
to Europeans m effect on Indian p^dfessO^s and students a&e i$ 
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It aullSM. tlQ Indkin «taft leti ^SatM it it tteateS (iM' 

ahB fSktmiateit of gtndents, wito r«^«8ent tite fnture g6itsr«tiiHilat 
inogn^y And |»oliticaHy. Such inequality has a tendency te beeUix^^ 

^ tK3ii»ee of ^H%al trouble because it suggests to the Indians »n general, and to 
the younger generation in particular, that they are less £han free men. 

Education is the cultivation of oiviliaation. Indian civili-»ation can be culti- 
vated by Indians, and not by Europeans. 

Another great disadvantage that attaches to the appointment of Englishmen or 
Europeans as professors in Indian universities is that as soon as such professcHrs 
gain some eminence and the time arrives for India to benefit b their educa* 
tional experionco and literary or scientific attainments they leave the country. 
For example, Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Harold Cox, Editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” Mr. T. W. Arnold, Br. J. Horovite, and Sir Theodore Morison are 
all Aligarh ex professors. These are the only eminent European professors 
(with the exception of Principal Beck who died at a young age in Simla) 

. that Aligarh has had during the last fifty years and all of them have been 
lost to Aligarh. 

(;■) ” The freedom of thought, research, and teaching is the jealously guarded palladiuih 
of the unwritten constitution of all the universities. ” This freedom, in fact, 
does not exist in Indian universities. The political struggle for the right to 
free speech and publication is refected in the beginning of a similar struggle 
for the freedom of lecture and publication of truth in the colleges. If ideas and 
scientific information arc so abstract that they have no relation with national 
life and political aspirations the teacher enjoys proper liberty. Bu# in all 
subjects bearing upon civic, economic, and political practice the Indian pro- 
fessor, if he IS of a national intellectual attitude, finds that he has only limited 
academical freedom. The text-books, his own colleagues, and his principal 
do not permit him to discuss his subject in a way hostile to the avowed 
opinions, Indian students in the school and college are taught a history 
of their own country and people which can only be compared v/ith the account 
of the Egyptians by Herodotus. If the teaching of Indian history is possible 
in no other way it is the first duty of Indian patriots to represent that 
Indian history should not be » taught in Indian universities. The truth that 
Mahmud broke the Icon at Somnat should not be told as a matter of course to 
the young and immature for they are not capable of judging in after-life 
as of first importance what they learnt in the beginning at school or college. 

In esonomics and politics the student is allowed to hear one side alone. 1 1 is 
alleged that the doctrines representing the purely Indian points of view are not 
sufficiently well established to sanction their class-room publication. It is no 
new argument, and has always been employed to check the free diffusion of 
knowledge. One can hardly conceive that Indian opinion on Indian subjects 
can be dismissed as merely propagandist. As a matter of fact, if free discussion 
of both the sides of the problem wete permitted the student is pretty sure to 
reach the truth and to avoid being misled by any one-sided presentation, ^ 

{I’) The Indian universities are governmental. Where thoy are lacking in LekrfreihHt 
they are also lacking in liberty. A university as a home of learning should have 
a proper sense of freedom. In Europe and America the universities alwaj-s 
stand for the cause of political and scholastic liberty. They are ever3rwher©^ 
the determined foes of absolutism. The universities of militarist Fru^isia ard ^4^ 
politically the most democratic bodies existent. Several attempts, all ineffect* 
ual, have been made to limit this freedom. Here is a contrast. The Fmsaiau 
Mmistry in a recent case decided that membership of the ScK3ial-I)emo<yrat> 
party was sufficient reason for exclusion from the position of a un|fent|ty 
professor. The whole of the faculty rose in opposition as one man and the Orders 
were .withdrawn. The Calcutta University fitd to send away a nnihber of I 
its law professors because Government did not approve of thelt pohtfcel 
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(l) The relations between English teachers and Indian students are not what 

they should be. Such professors instead of being men who should have taught 
in the universities of England are but young graduates of those inatitutionst 

' Neither their age nor their learning are such as to command the respect which 
is due ^ a really great teacher. * ^ 

and above this English professors in India take after the ways of the 
Indian civilians. The Indian student is orderly and obedient, but he believes in 
both patriotism and individuality and resents any treatment which hurts his 
dignity as an Indian. 

Why should European professors treat Indian students in a manner which, 
if it had been observed in their case at Oxford or Cambridge, would have been 
’ not only passively, but actively, opposed by them ? 

In England undergraduate students sit on the governing bodies of some univcr- 
Bitios, with full powers of membership. In Rome, if tl^e students wish to 
shorten the term by a few weeks, they vote to shorten it aiid go home. If they 
dislike a professor they sa^ so and the professor is obliged to resign. In the 
University of Athens \a a monument to the students who lost their lives 

* in an endeavour to oppose what they and their fellows regarded as State 
usurpation. 

In India, as was the case in 8t. Petersburg, it is asserted, perhaps with reason, 
that there are C. I. D. spies among the students. *' 

In Germany the Burschenschaften were, and are, distinctly political bodies. They 
had started at the call of Fichte and Jahn for national revival and political 
jjfeedom. The aim of Germania, wluch has a larger mem ben*, ship in all the uni- 
versities, is to obtain largc^r national liberty through poUtiv^al activity. 

The Universiiaetshurgher (Citizen of the Uriivt3rsitv) enjoys gresater privileges 
in Switzerland, Austria, and (iermany than the Staatsburgher ((‘ilizen of the 
State). 

A certain abbot asked Anselm ; — “ What can we do to our (doister 'scholars ? They 
are perverse, day and night wo cease not to chastise tlunn.” Anselm suggested 
gentler methods. 

(m) A complete education should aho jaepaic its recipients for the duties of war 

^’he present war has shoAvn that the Empire needs the help of India for its 
continuance and preservation in the world-struggle of the future. In the words 
of Plato “ we need a finer sort of training ” which should produce cultured 
Athenians imbued with the spirit of Sparta, who should be philosophers with 
sound health, not shaken by accidents of diet, and possessed of vigilant minds 
with spirited bodies. The Germans under the strong infiuence of the war in 
1806 went to work for a military reconstitution of their people and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt made the University of Berlin one of its most acf^iivo agents £ind 
succeeded in building a military nation. The universitie.s of India should • 
read the signs of the times .and teach their students to bear arms. Sir Norman 
liockyer says with regard to rifle drill : — “ It can be done by having in an institu- 
tion like this a gallery, hall, or passage, or whatever yoij like to call it, something 
like 25 yards long, and the practice with the miniature rifles is so effective that 
I heard of a case the other day in which a boy who had been made acquainted 
with the handling of a rifle in this *mmiatUi’o w^ay, when he went down to a real 
butt, put six shots at 600 yards , into the btdl*s-eye out of seven 

The universities should make men of |lieu* students and teach them habits of mili- 
tary discipline and self-respect imd the principles of honour and patriotism. 
Justice Mahmud in fiis ‘‘ History of English IMucation in India writes that the 
cause which has retarded education among the Muhammadans of India is that 
a supciriority in arms is regarded as more excellent than superiority in wisdom. 
J’be universities should see that the future generations of India are not only 
' lK>3sessed of a superiority in w isdom, but also of a superiority in arms, Bot^, 
academic education and training in arms should aim at giving . a military* 
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character to the vast population of the great Indian colony of the future British 
Empire. 

(w) “ Special institutions are maintained for the education of persons ‘ of European 
descent, pure or mixed, who retain European habits and modes of life These 
institutions arc mostly scliools, but they fall within the scope of this discussion 
because of their reaction against the general and the higher edueation of 
Indians. There are at present no less than 400 such European schools in India, 

It is not their denominational character which is open to criticism as the 
“Europeans’^ of India pay to a sufficient extent for their upkeep, but their 
unfair competition with Indian schools and colleges. The examinations 
are so arranged that it is possible even for the backward and the truants to 
succeed. Promotions are determined throughout the school career of a 
student by “ teachers and managers subject to the inspector’s approval 
* * * the only essential examination being that which closes the 

high school career.” This final examination as compared with the matric- 
ulation examination of an Indian university is an easy one and comprises 
English and arithmetic, with a choice of not more then seven out of eighteen 
so-called optiouals, of which three are obligatory for boys and one for girls. A 
premium i'l put on primary and lower education by these schools. Students 
who read no further than the elementary school classes obtain a certificate and 

• are given posts which an Indian graduate is very often refused. Railway 
appointments, mucli to the inconvenience of Indian passengers, are almost 
monopolised by the lower sections of this class. Those who pass the final 
examination are offered special facilities by the engineering and medical 
college for further studies and by tho various departments for obtaining 
good posts. 

It is unfair to tho Indians that two such unequal parallel systems of education 
should be iiorrnitted to exist in the country and those who deserve less should be 
offered «md given more. It is unjust that a community which has been declared 
by Herbert Spencer and other sociologists to be inferior to Indians should bo 
provided with an artificial environment. It is they, and not Indians, who, if 
equal conditions prevailed in education, would go under. 

(0) Anothe r drawback of the Indian system of education is that the students arc edu- 

cated in haste in the schools and colleges. Tho University Commission of 1902 
remarked that the object of parents is to pass their boys through the schools as 
rapidly as possible. But tho commission has absolutely failed to trace the 
causes of this hurry. 

(1) India is a poor country. The late Mr. Gokhalc, who was also a great educationist, 

has thus comx)arcd the economic condition of India with that of England- 
“ The average annual income of a person in England is £42, in India £2 accord- 
ing to official and a little above £1 according to non-official, estimates. English 
imx)orts i)er head are about £13, Indian about 5 shillings. The total deposits 
in Postal Saving Banks in England amount to 148 millions sterling in addition 
to deposits in tho Trustees’ Saving Banks amounting to about 52 millions 
sterling. Tho Indian Postal Saving Banks deposits, with a population seven 
times as largo as in England, are only about 7 millions sterling, and even of this 
a little over 1-lOth is held by Europeans. The English total paid-up capita] 
of joint stock companies is about 1,900^ million sterling, while tho Indian is not 
quite 26 millions sterling and the greater part of this again is European. Four- 
fifths of the Indian people are dependent on agriculture which has been for some 
time steadily deteriorating. Indian agriculturists arc too poor, and are, more- 
over, too heavily indebted, to be able to apply any capital to land, and the result 
is that the greater part of Indian agriculture is, as Sir James Caird pointed out 
more than twenty-five years ago, only a process of exhaustion of the soil, and 
the yield per acre is steadly diminishing.” 

The number of those in service in England is twice as much in proportion as tho* 
* numbey of those in service in India ; the number of those employed in com- 
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merce in England is thrice as much in proportion as the number of those 
employed in commerce in India, but the number of those employed in 
agriculture in England is in proportion loss than l-6th of those employed 
in India. 

The poverty of India, as is proved by the above and other independent statistics, 
such as those prepared by Digby and Giffcn, is extreme. The pressui’o is so 
great that there is not even a potato-philosophy of wages at the back of the 
poor, but famine and starvation. Ah the detailed statistical account should 
suffice to show that the education of his children iSr, a matter of great 
personal sacrifice to the Indian parent in general. Many an Indian home of 
very smal| resources, and even of poverty, has to go without sufficient food 
and necessary clothing that a son may be educated. The tales of the self- - 
denial of parents practised in order to get an education for their son or sons 
are such as gladden and sadden the hearts of all who hear them. 

It requires no elaborate reasoning to convince any person that under such a 
crushing weight of poverty the Indian parent in general cannot afford to 
take his son at a slow and steady pace through his school and college 
education, but has constantly to urge upon him the need of haste. The 
loss of a year means irreparable loss of money spent, an unbearable recurring 
expense, and great disappointment and despair. 

The same applies more or less to the classes who give higher education to their cljjl- 
dren. The great majority of them consists of members of the lower middle 
and the middle classes. The decrease in the purchase power of money and the 
increase in the standard of living that has taken place, and is taking place, 
every day in this country (irrespective of all war considerations) has reduced 
their paying capacity to a very low level. The Englishman it is said has to 
educate his daughters also, whom the Indian geru^rally keeps ignorant, or does 
not send to school. But this do(‘.8 not constitute a saving as the Indian 
has to give his daughters a heavy dowry, which represents the accumulated 
labour of a great number of years, proportionately much more than ho 
would have jjaid if he had been an Englishman and given them a good 
education. The Indian has almost in every case also to support a number 
of relations, near and distant. The English family consists of a wife and 
children alone. 

Lastly, there arc those who say that the fees in Indian schools and colleges are, 
proportionately speaking, much less than they are in England and Europe, 
but these critics conveniently forget to note that the amount spent by 
Government in England and by European governments on education 
by far exceeds the differences between the fees to which attention is so 
insistently drawn. A set-off will conclusively prove that the amount of 
fees in India is greater than in country in the world. , 

If the Commission desire that education in India should bo acquired without 
that hurry which renders the proper assimilation of knowledge by the student 
impossible, and kills the sense of pleasure which should accompany the pur- 
suit of learning, it should look upon the question of fees from a liberal 
point of view and with a democratic intention. All fees in primary and 
■secondary schools and colleges should be appreciably reduced to remove 
the serious obstacles that have arisen in the way of Indian parents. A 
student should bo able to pass from a primary to a secondary school and 
thence to college without much difficulty in paying his way. 

(ii) Another cause of hurry which affects the poor and other classes 'alike is the 
rule laying 4own an age limit of 25 yeais for entering Government service. 
Parents are always anxious to pass their sons through their student life 
as quickly as possible lest they should by any accident of health or failure 
in examinations reach the goal their studies too late, 

best way to obviate this difficulty is to keep the age- limit at 25 for studentsa 
who have passed the matriculation examination and raise it to 26 for'the • 
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inter mediate undergraduates, 27 for B.A. graduates, and 28 for masters. 
The maximum increase will not exceed three years and will result in the 
efficiency of the service all round. And it will give the students a chance of 
going up to the highest rung of the ladder of the university at p. slow and 
steady regular pace and will afford that leisure which is essenlfhl for higher 
learning and to pursue independent investigation in any branch of an art, 
science, or other knowledge. 

(p) “ A kind of d^ya^fing and stunting of the Indian race is going on under the present 
system, Wci are made to live our life in an atmosphere of inferiority and the 
tallest of us have to bend in order that the exigencies of the system may be 
satisfied. The upward impulse which every boy at Eton or Harrow may feel, 
that he may one day be a Gladstone, a Nelson or a Wellingtdn, and which 
may draw forth the best effort of which he is capable, that is denied to us. 

“ The schools differentiate between British and Indian teachers ; the colleges do 
the same. Students see first-class Indians su])erseded by young and third- 
• rate foreigners ; the principal of a college should be a foreigner ; foreign history 
is more ini])ortant than Indian ; to have written on English villages is a qualifi- 
cation for teaching economics in India : the whole atmosphere of the school and 
college emphasises the superiority of the foreigner, even when the professors 
abstain from open assertion thereof. The Education Department controls the 
* edu(iation given, and it is planned on foreign models and its object is to serve 
foreign, ratlier than native, ends 1 o make docile Government servants, rather than 
patriotic citizens ; high spirits, (M)urage, self-respect, arc not encouraged, and 
docility is regarded as tlie most preeious ([\iality in the student : pride in 
country, ])atriotism, ambition, are looked on as dangerous, and English, instead 
of Indian, ideals arc exalted. ” 


Ahmad, Sayid Asiirafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

In my opinion, the existing systc^m’ of university <Hlucation does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full o])])ortunity of obtaining the highest training. The system of 
irapiirting education by prescribing a number of books in a subjt'ict limits the pursuit of 
students to the courses of the prescril)cd books only. If the system of lectures, 
instead of the system of education by books, be introduced the scope of acquiring 
knowledge and the opportunity of grasjung the subjects thoroughly will bo much 
increased. The students in that case will bo more able to give full play to their mental 
powers and their develojunent. I^hc effectiveness and the utility of the lecture system has 
now begun to be fully recognised and appreciatt^d by advanc t^d countries such as America 
and others. But it is necessary that the tutoi'ial system should also bo introduced side 
by side with the'lectAire in oicJer to supplement it with further force, and that 
students should have opportunitu^s of frequent and free intercourse with their lecturers 
and tutors. This will afford them occasions to refer their difficulties to the lecturers 
and have them removed by discussing with ilicm. Th<i habit of discussion engendered 
by this method will sharpen their mental ]iowers,'as well as help them in their after-life, 
when they are required to decide a matter for thoni. elves. This will produce at the 
same time in them decision of character. The present .S 3 stem, on the contrary, puts a 
curb on their mental development and docs not afford them an opportunity to give 
full play to their abilities. 


Ahmad, Khabiruddin. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training for the following reasons : — 

• (a) The present system of university education does not aim at the development of • 

the mental faculty of students. The main aim of university education 
. apparently is to prepare men for State servicK’; **. 
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(6) The professors and teachers do not render necesctaxy and adequate help to 
students to create in them a spirit of investigation and research. 

(o) The efforts of the teachers and the taught api^ear to be mainly directed towards 
success in a particular examination and for this purpose cramming is the 
ofily system adopted. 

(d) The combination of subjects arc sometimes not quite suitable to students. They 

have to take up such subjects as the circumstances of a particular college 
p jrmit This very often goes against the natural taste or predilection of 
a student. 

(e) There is at present no provision for the practical problems and necessities of life. 

Indian tastes, sentiments, and the formation of character of youths have 
been lost sight of. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibuddin. 

T do not think that the existing system of university education in Bengal affords to 
young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. To mo the 
system appears to be deheiont in the following respects : — 

(а) There is very little scope for developing originality and resourcefulness in the 

student. 

(б) Under the existing system much greater attention is paid to theoretical than to 

practical knowledge. 

(c) No training is given in most of the technieal branches of knowledge which are 
necessary for the; advancement of India. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 


By “ highest training ” the Commission evidently means the uniform development 
of the man, physical, intellectual, and moral. Judged by this standard the existing 
.system of university education falls far short of the ideal. 

There is a decided laek of uniformity in the growth of our university men so far as 
the throe aspeebs spc'cified above arc concerned. In some wo find thti tcTideney of minis- 
tering to the development of the body very strong, at the expense, in many cases, of the 
other two. (lames (x^cupy a major jKjrtion of their time at the university. They become 
healthy beings, no doubt, but the culture of the mind is not sufficiently attended to. In 
others, again, all the time and energy are dovotc^d to the cultivation of the intellect, even 
to the detriment of their health. The more tln^y proceed with the univfjrsity course the 
more broken down in health do they become. In fact, some leave the university 
physical wrecks. With regard to the third aspect there is little or no attempt at 
bringing into lirominence this side of life. That man is a moral being is taught, 
if at all, more as a precept than as a guiding principle for the conduct of life. 
I'his want of balance in the growth of our young men is a great drawback of our 
university education. Again, the system of education (except that provided for in the 
professional colleges) is too literary, too bookish to bo of any practical value in this age. 
Whether it be in the domain of politics, or administration, or commerce, we are more 
prone to theorise, to formulate schemes, than to do things practically. Origin|ility is a 
thing almost unknown to the majority of our university men. All are cast in the 
same mould, all arc made to order. The iSull monotony which characterises our 
present educational system seldom brings out individuality in our young men. For 
want of a proper development of the moral side wo are deficient in what is known by 
the term “ character.” There is no grit in us. Self -discipline is not in our line. 

I do not deny that there have gone forth from our University men whose names will 
live in history for all that elevates man, but what I have spoken above is about the gonei al- 
ity, and \% is with th^m that tjie future of the country depends. I ascribe all this deff- 
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cienoy to the fact that originally our University was created with the object of turning 
out men for the public services only, and we have not yet been r.ble to divest ourselves of 
this idea of being made so many clorJts or assistants after coming out of the Uiiiversity. 
To my mind, our University, which is our Alma Mater ^ should not only equijj us fully for 
the battle of life, but also provide as with what Cardinal Newman called a “ liberal 
education.” 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

The existing system of university education docs not afford full opportunities fol’ 
obtaining the highest training in all subjects. If Indians educated in the University 
have achieved any distinction it is, to a large extent, in sj)itc of the disadvantages 
of the jiresent system. In some subjects, like Oriental languages, while scholarship of 
a contain kind may be acquired in Eurox>e real depth of erudition can bo only acquired 
in this country. 

The deficiencies in the present system of university education are i — 

(a) The pauc.ity of teachers, wlio have distinguished themsedvos by original work 
(h) The absence of an academical atmosphere. 

(c) The unwieldy size of the classes and the want of an adequate number of teachers, 
which reacts both upon th(i tcachcr^: and the taught. 

{(/) The absence of the tutorial system wliich, however, can achieve the best results 
only when combined with tlie residential system. 

(c) The disheartening omohimcats and })ruspocis of the Indian branch of the Educa- 
tional Service' in (jonsoqucnce of which the best talent in the country is too 
oft('n diverted from the field of education. 

(/) The absence of fellowships for the oncouragejnent of learning and research. 

{g) The deterioration in the standard of teaching in the high schools. 

(h) Last, but not least, the crushing intellectual burden of liaviug to acquire 
knowledge through the medium of a foreign language, especially in the high 
school course. 

iV.B. — My answer to this question should not !»c roKarded as committing me to any particular view with re‘ 
gard to questions of recruitment to the highest educational service in the country. 


Ali, The Hon’blo Mr. Altaf. 

1 do nofc; tlieT present system is defective in so much as the entire attention 
of tljo student is centred on the university examinations that he has to go through. 
His object in entering the university is merely to get the dc-gices, and not to acquire 
knowledge. The criterion of learning now is the passing of the 2 >rescribed examin- 
ations. The University should bo a teaching university, and not merely an examining 
institution, as it now is. 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

No; the chief defects of the existing system may be summarised as follows : — - 
{a) The practical side is very often subordinated to the theoretical. 

(b) Teachers of the stamp required are not employed because of their being not 

easily attainable. 

(c) A considerable percentage of the teachers does not adopt teaching as a 

. profession. 

* (d) The absence of opportunities for creating a university life or university atmo^^ 
sphere in the mufassal. 

(e) The waAt of necessary funds. 
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Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaa'j\ Khaii Bahadur. 

T do consider the existing system of univiTsity edui;ation aflorcls full oppor- 

tunity (>l obtaining the highest iraining because it aims at making the studmit eniciont in 
English first and other subjects afterwards. J>esides, the want of trained teachers and 
other re.fjiiisites for intelligent teaching are sometimes wanting or defeetivig tlie author- 
ities simply satisfying tlaunselves with naming the subjects to be taught without under- 
taking to supply the n(X‘(\ssai'y e([ui[)m<'nt. 


Allen, H. J. 

I do not eonsider it likely that any university affords full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training, but the Indian certainly falls behind the British (in which 1 in(^*iudo 
Irish as well as Scots) in this respect. 

The Indian colIeg<; at its best stands, I take it, somowlu're between a good sidiool 
and a c,olI(‘ge of the Oxford or Carnlnidge type in point of intellectual (not so(ual) re- 
sources ; at its worst it falls very short of this and the woist have, 1 fear, been not uii- 
eommon in the past. The standard of a university consisting of such colleges must 
be eoinjiaratively low. Public opinion, again, is not ‘ on the side of the angf'l.s ” — cpiito 
the other way. U'his i> piwhaps the U'ast-fiopefnl fact in Indian education. An academic 
“Jaw of gravity exereisf‘s a constant and jujworfnl pull-down and can be resisted only 
with great difFicuffy. Eviai with a nominatisl senate this is so ; what will hap])en under 
an elected majority is. 1 think, fairly ecTlain. 

Closely (jonnected vitb the demand tor a full |)ass list aiul a facile first class is the 
danger of cdueationaJ (piestions being decaded on grounds other than educational. The 
senate as a jumping oil place for a soaring politician is possibly [not unknown in other 
countries, though t xainples do not rcadil\ occur to mo. In India, however, so valuable 
is a scat in the senate that the politician even “ in fhglit ” keeps one foot in the univor- 
sity ; his educational interests help lus jiolitics, whihi his politics enable him to exercise 
in educational issues a quite artificial influence. Nci'dless to say, with public o])inion 
as it is, his views do not usually coincide with those of the “ educational expert ” , that 
moral and intellectual ogre of a portion of tlie Press. 

The racja-1 and the jiolitical questions tmid to combine, and evidence of this in the 
division lists of the senate is, unfortunately, not wanting. To some extent, doubtless, 
difference of standard makes for the division. The Euroj^ean with the British university 
in his niinrl regards a question fiom a different angle. But were this the reason we might 
expect such division lists to tliminisli, \vhereas they aj)j>(^ar to be on increase. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon tlu' (.lisastrons results of such a lino of cleavage. 

These appear to me to bo the chief (conditions creating the atmosphere of Indian higher 
odiication at present. In this af.mosjilicre university standards and organisation have 
tq function and until the atniosi)here contains more elcinonta of health, Indian univers- 
ities will fail “ to afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the 
highest training ’. Tffie fact that only a dozen years after Lord Curzon had “ reformed ” 
tlie Calcutta University it has been found necessary to bring a Commission from England 
to lepcat the performance ajipeai's to me a sufficient proof of my assertion. 


Annandale, N. 

I flo not think the existing system of university education in Bengal affords to 
^ young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. That Bengali 
oj)mion does not altogether approve it is shown by the fact that many young Bengalis' 
eduoat* America, and Japan to obtain special training, or even for ordinary • 
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I believe that the main reasons why tlio existing system is doficiont are : — 

(tff). The enormous number of students and the impossibility of gi dng iiKovidual 
training. 

{b) The fact that, the Uniyersity, having besn instituted fiankiy as copy of tJic 
London Univcrsicy, Inis produced no new thing and has not adapted itself in 
any respect to India tt conditions. 

(c; That, although there is nothing inherently Indian in the University, there 
is a tendency in it to confound all questions witii racial politics. 

Clearly, there arc only two ways of dealing wUh the number of students: either ii. 
must bo reduced, or else that of professors and Jeeturors enormously incrcxi^’cd. 

It is, I think, a bad augury for university education throughout the East that it has 
remained esse.utially mimetic. I was struck with this when studying recently in a 
Jiipaiieso university even more forcibly tlian J have been in fnclia. J can see no reason 
why Indian students should follow a curriculum based entirely on one that has perhaps 
already served its day in England. It seems to me that without m aiiy degree lowering 
the standard of real education the subjects studied might be greatly reduced in number, 
and a groat deal of mere pretence removed from the syllabus, witii advantage. I was 
once a member of the lioard of studies ii\ experimental jisychology. None of the mem- 
bers vif the board seemed very <^lear as to what < xporimeiital j sychology meant and 
1 w^as told that my own views on the subject were loo materialistic and that, tlicrefore, 
experimental text- books which I jiroposed must ! c rulctl out. The discussion, however, 
was purely academic as there were uo students in the subject and no likelihood at the 
time of there being any. 1 do not tliiiik that ox})erimental psychology is the only 
subject that has a status of the kind on the syllabus. The one ossentipl point 8oe)in.s to 
mo to bo the teaching of Englisli as a living language, rather than in the form of 
English literature, i.c., annotated editions of the English classics. 

it is extremelj difficult to ignore racial jiolitics in a countiy in the condition of modern 
Bengal, but I think that they have been given undue promiiioncc in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and that the acceptance of recent benefactions for scientific purposes on the condi- 
tions on which they have been accepted, generously as tliey were conceived, has been a 
fatally retrograde policy, for these benefactions have made it, to a large extent, unavoid- 
able that professors ajipoiiitcd to organise schools of research — a siiprtmiely difficult 
thing to do, calling for very exee|)tional qualith'S— should be appointed from a narrow 
field of candidates among whom it was mathematically in tlu^ higli(*st di'gree improbable, 
considering the small number of Indians witii any kimi of scicntilic training, that the 
men best qualified for the purpose’ should l*e included. 1 am convinced that, if the spirit 
of research is to be fired in C^alcutta, or anywhere else, litness (vvliich is quite a different 
thing from “ qualifications ” in t he’academic sense), and not race, must bo accepted as 
the fundamental tbing. That it is* not impossible even in Calcutta to avoid the intro- 
duction of racial politics into discussions connected with learning is proved by the history 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the (council of which Europeans and Indians have 
met, and meet, on an absolute equality, often with an Indian in the chair, and no racial 
feeling has been incited. Complaints are often made that the different branches of learn- 
ing are not equally represented on the list of presidents of the society, but I have never 
heard a complaint that Europeans or Indians were appointed to ofibc otherwise than on 
their personal merits. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

1 assume that this question refers to Bengal and, if so, I answer it in the negative. 
The proof of the failure is to be found obviou.sly in the results. And the Commission 
wonld hardly be sitting if the University had proved a success. » r i , 

The condition of things varies naturally very much m different colleges, but I should 
«ay generally that the existing system is deficient in regard to 

(a) Trainirig of character, in the general sense that the resulting man is not what 
h6 might be as a useful member of the State. 
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(6) Training of the mind, in the sense that wo do not got sufficient scholars, or even 
well educated men, who retain a cultivated habit of thought and interest in 
after-life. 

(c) Caro for healtli, in that there is not in most cases sufficient attention paid to the 
conditions of living, and that the proper organisation of games is often 
wanting. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

The existing system of university education docs not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

Generally speaking, it is deficient in regard to the teaching given and the curriculum 
proscTibed. 

(a) Jt does not pay sufficient attention to tluj devel()])rncnt of the mind. Jt gives 
full scope to the exercise of the meelianical memory : but it eannot be stiid to 
develojiG the selective memory of the studeid. 

This delect is to be traced in i^art to the teaching in schools, and to the inadequate 
knowledge of kh\glish whicdi prevents students from grasping what is said in 
h'ctures. 

(h) The syllabus is non- intelligent in the subjects whicli it groups together, or which 
it loaves to tiic candidate to select in one grou}). 

(c) The methods and standards of examination arc to bo deprecated — value is put 

by students upon the acquisition of a dt'greo, rather than on tlio Uairning or 
culture for which the degree, should stand. 

(d) The right ideals and the true objective of a university course are not generally 

put befoj'c tlie student at any time of his career. He is not cneouiagod to 
connect his study either : — 

(i) with scholastic cxeollcnec (l.c., witJi things intrinsic), or 

(ii) with the work in life for wffiieh his degree should be proi)aring him (i.e., with 
things practical). 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

No; it entirely loses sight of the most needful, the most vital, thing not only 
for one’s own individual perfection, hut also for the improvement of society at largo 
ill every relation of life. 1 mean the formation of character without which training for 
the. general improvement of intelligence and kuowdedgo docs more harm than good. 
But formation of character require^ a deep and implicit faith in religious jirinciples. 
Beligious instruction, therefore, should be a part of the University training, inasmuch 
as the first impression which lasts longest is received in the course of their university 
career and after this period wdien the students enter into the bustle of worldly life 
little time is left for religious studies. 

The present system does not give an education, excepting in medicine and law, 
wdiich will enable the students to earn their livelihood by any independent profession. 
So they all hanker after service and as it is not possible to j^rovido employment for a 
gradually increasing number of outturns of the University, the result is a widespread 
discontent prevailing among the so-called educated class. This qiiestiou alone requires 
some modification in the existing system. At present, the students seek university 
education simply to secure Government service and so they try to pass the examin- 
ations by any means conceivable. Acquisition of knowledge purely for its own sake 
has thus been throwm in the background. The object of education thus being reduced 
to a contemptibly mean point is being defeated. 

Knowledge should be acquired for its own sake and a man’s actions should be regu- 
lated according to the principles learnt in the course of his educational career. But 
the examples of the results of present education are the very reverse of this doctrine. 
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Banfrjea, Harirrosantna. 

The universities of liid’a are but f ietorios wdierc a few are nianiiffu lured into 
graducates and a good many i:iore wroelced in tl’e voyage, of their intellectual life.*’ They 
have created a comiilete divorce of education from our everyday life and feelings. If the 
object* of university education is to be “ not only the best tiaining for the conduct of 
life, but also the bjcst, if not the necessary, introduction to all those professions and call- 
ings of which it may }>e said that practici' and jirogrt'ss arc closi'ly connected and con- 
stantly reacting on ecch other,” surely tin system of Indian education is a total failure. 
This is borne out by tlie fact that our universities have turned out ve^y few jieople 
who have added to tlu' world’s sto»‘k of knowledgi', have hr Iped in anv way to discover 
truth, or have, in the gruieral case, hexionu^ sueeesi-ful in other walks of life. 'And yet the 
potentialitir^s of Indian students are great. Wr^ see that many of onr students, not 
neiujssarily the best of tlu'ir 3 'oa.r, easily obtain distinction whr ii tlu'v go to a foreign 
university. ()ur studies are given ii]i for gorxl inimediiitely our CAamination is passed, 
and do not form a })art of our life at any subsequent time. >Such being our educational 
system its rdiaraeteristie. defects are : — 

(a) It rather fills the mind of a student with facts and thi'orir^s, than call forth his 
• own individuality and stimulate him to numtal effort. Tlie result is that 

the true caul of education, which is a })hilosophic unification of all facts and 
theories info onr', hriinograicsons whole thrrnigli the slow jirtieess of rc'fhxrti '.e 
thought, is iK'ver ac,hie\ed. Thus, while we require intelJrjetual food w'e 
rciceive only hard and dry strmc's. 

(h) The tests tor granting ch'grec^s arr'. so indiscriminate lhat ihey affect injuriously 
the erlucation which is the rr'al end of the university tc.> give. They only 
afford a eluince ot sr-raj>ing through with a minimum amount of knowk'dge 
and a turn of good lur h.” At br'st, it is only a test r>f memoi'y, and not, e\’en 
lasting memory. It thus encourages students to take whole scic'nces 
on faith and commit ckmionsfrations to memory so that, wlu'ii their peuiod r.)f 
education is ]>a,ssed, they throw np all they have learnt in disgust, having 
gained nothing really, except ])tu*haps the habit of nu'clianical application, 
(r) It does not afford sufficient facililit^s to those who intend to seek trutli, and it 
has failed to recognise', tlie labours of those, who, by individual apjilication 
and thought, liave attained to truth, it jdaces on a footing of equality 
experts and raw graduates, and does not rcndly belicivo that indigmouf^ (alcvt, 
■tuide? favuirrahJc condUioiis, is as good as any other. Further, it liolds out 
f(‘W indneeiiients to its bc'st jiroduets to stick to education and, thus, 
does not attract the lu^st brains that can influence for good the whole! nation 
w hich is in the forming. The European jirofessors, to whom wc! ajo asked 
to look np, are ])eoj)k' the average qualifications of wdiom are* at ])re'se'jit a 
third class degree! of Oxford or Cambridge {vtd^' Modern It ciyuw^ vol. 22, No. 
2, ]>. 181) and wdio are geuierally innocent of any original thought or original 
res(!arch. They do not understand our jiexiple, our diffie!ull n s, in fact our 
very modes of life, and have, therefore, little symiiathy with us. 

(d) It is too costly for the middle class jieoplo for whom ilio Univ(!rsity is chiefly 
intended. Further, bceauso it is useless for any other profession than tliat 
of jiedagogncs, every ambitions graduate has generally to go in for some kind 
of training for the profession which ho intends to follow. Thus, he can begin 
his life practically two or three years after his graduation, with the sacrifice 
of his time, energy, and money at the altar of the so-called university educa- 
tion. But this he can afford to do in a few cases, the average income of Indians 
being R30 a year and the minimum expense for university education being 
R30 a month. Hence, we have only f hose people coming to the University 
who want to take up some private or Government service, or who wish 4o 

• The essentials of a university in a great centre of population (being a reprint of Part 11 of the Final Report 
Of the ‘Royal Commission on University Education in London), page 7. 
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add a degree after their names. The spirit of India was always culture, not 
with any idea of trafficking in it, not to make a business out of it, but real edu- 
cation for its own sake. Even to-day she has not been quite able to shake off 
that worship of the Brahmin who ages ago stood as the symboi of learning 
and culture. In all European countries, and even in America, there is the 
aristocracy of wealth, but it has been the proud privilege of India to have 
an aristocracy of learning. The most powerful kings did not hesitate 
to bow their heads in sincere reverence to the poor, but learned, Brahmins 
who renounced every comfort of life so that they might acquire knowledge and 
attain truth. To the descendants of such a race it is a bitter irony of fate 
that knowledge has become only a matter of bargain. 

(e) It is a godless education utterly unsuited to Indian tem)>eramont. Its tondtaicy 
is to place s wide a gulf as ])ossible between the (jduca,tt-d j)OQpU and the nuiss, 
to set uj) tlio hypoerisy of learning against the sincerity uf character, and, in 
fact to disintegrate Indian society. H«'v. Kalicharan Banerji, sometimo 
Registrar of the Calcutta University, said : — 

“ Worth 3 " citizens can only be produced by good education, and the highest 
education is that which is based on a sound rehgious training ♦ ♦ * * * 

I can scarcely conceive of a task more sacred than that of inculcating and 
fostering in the rising generations of India, at an age when impressionj< 
are strongest, influenees most ])owerful and habits most enduring, the 
principles of religion and morality,” 

Mr. T. C. Lewis, tlu* late Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oiulh, said in on ' of bis report^ ; — 

“ The people of India do not seem nowadays to concern themselves * * ♦ 

about the training of their boys in the elements of common morality ; * * 

hence it is that any arraugcunents, however deficient and however faulty, are 
accepted without complaint or murmur. * ♦ ♦ ancient seminaries, 

of India were, like those of England, religious, as well as learned, foundations, 
and knowledge was not divorced from, ethical cnllure. But something in the 
strain and stress of oiir yresent system has allowed this primary idea to be 
pushed too much on one side, * * 

(/) It is based on an impossible suggestion il»at ” a second language taught and spoken 
as such, can ever replace a well -cultivated mother -tongue “ For us 
Indians it is, and it will ever be, a language in whicli to commit literary suicide, 
a tongue which stifles our expressive faculties, a medium of ex))rcssion which 
kills all the thinking }K)wer of our mind.” The only rational method in science, 
as well as in the art of education, is to profioed from the Icnown to the unknown, 
to express the unknowm in term.s of the known. An Indian school boy would, 
therefore, understand more easily what ho sees at his home, in his play ground, 
and in his everyday life. He would correctly gras]) an idea when it is expres- 
sed in the language which he uses at home. Tlio Education Commission 
of 1882 admitted this fact, and so does the Government of India {vide Regula- 
tions, Calcutta University, p. xii). The University authorities, however, 
think othorwdse. 

They consider it wiser to impart knowledge through English which, at best, is 
acquired after years of diligent study, and even then “ the use of it 
always requires a straining (however secret) of the mental powers on the 
part of the greatest amongst us.” “ A process of periKitual translation,** 
as Professor Jadunath Sarkar ably puts it, ctonnot bo a mental recreation ” 
{vide Modern Review, vol. 23, No. I, p. 3). If the ])rineipal medium of 
instruction and examination become the mother-tongue an intelligent interest 
will be awakened in the minds of students for their studies and they will 
be able to learn and assimilate more in a comparatively short time. In that 
case a major portion of the present intermediate course may be transfeired 
to the present matiioulation, and the three years that students will 
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lake in i)rei)aniig for the i»ache]<.r*s degree will p actica% include a 
portion of the j>roseut master’s course, so tiiat the M. A. degjoe ir ay then 
be reserved for a trail ing in ttio methods of original investigation. The 
system will then produce students who may be said o have been benefited 
by a course of mnversity education at less sacrifice of their tinft, money, and 
energy. 

From the year 1001), when the new regulations under the. Indian Universities Act of 
1014 came into for«e, an effort has been made to remedy some of these defects. Bdngla 
has l)ccn made compulsory uj> to the bachelor’^’ degree and students are allowed to answer 
their history ])aper in the matrieulafion citlier in Kuglis'h or in their ino^^her tongut^ 
The (Jaleaitla University opened the post graduate classes in 1012. Aoout the same 
time, a number of chairs mcim' endowed for vaiious subjects, with distinguished men 
fioin all j)arts of the country to adorn tliose chairs. Already a school of chemistry had 
sprung up, with very little encouragement, under the able guidance of Dr. 1\ C. 

Soipe of his students have done striking pieces of original vork, obtaining re- 
cognition, and grants from foreign societies. A s(4iool of ajiplied mathematics is coming 
into existence under the inllneiicc of Dr. (lanesh JTasad, and during the short 
throe y(?ars of iD existence has attra.e'ed fif) oen of the most brilliant gradual (>s of the 
University, of whom ten have done nvilly original piectss of work {vk/e re/^nrt on ilic. 
‘present state of higher meiiheynalws in th< Calc'^ittu ^'nirersit?/, hy Dr. Guiiesh Prasad). 
The number of scholarships is, howevrn', vei-y limited. Students in Bengal, coming as 
they ilo from the middh* class people, an* too poor to afford another two years’ training 
for research work after having a.lready sj)ent so muc h during the six long years of their 
university life and, tlu'reforcN do require sonic finaiuual help in tlie nature of scholarships 
or ajqiointmeiits in some college to enable tlami to work under the various professors, 
4’hoHo stud(aits only i\ (piire (uiough to meet their ordinary expenses. In the arts 
sulijects there arc no scholarships. Therefore, it is not thc^ material that is wanting, but 
more seliolarships, more facilities for work in the nature of research grants and fcllow- 
slii})s. It should also be the aim of a big teaching university, such as tlu' Calcutta Uni- 
versity is ])ccoming, to attract 3 'oung men of ability from other jiarts of India who 
either have obtained the doctor’s degree, or intend to jiroceod to it, ami relax, in their 
eases, the rules for atimissioii to such degree's and recognitions which, at present, it seems 
to guard with such jealous care. 

LTiider tin* m'W post-graduate ;c.henu^ lln^ University has tried to employ the best 
teachers in all subjects from cli ffcroiit parts of India. What the actual result will bo will 
depend upon other factors, viz.., the remedy of other defects. But the education of the 
people of India will be more efficiently- and more successfully, carried out by the people 
of the soil who will be able to understand the students, sympathise with them, mix 
with them; and help them in every way possible. Moreover, Indian teachers will not 
only be cheaper, but their experience will always remain in the country an() will never 
become a dead loss. 


Banerjea, j. R. 

The existing system is deheient because the number of chairs in the University Is 
very limited, and wc do not always get men of the highest distinction or ri})e scholar- 
ship to lecture or stimulate and guide research. Besides, there is much room for improve- 
merit so far as some college libraries and laboratories arc concerned. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

The existing system of university education has produced men who have distin-' 
guished thernsjclves in the different w alks of life and have rendered service to the community 
in a variety of ways. But, speaking in a general way, it may be said that this system 
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does not afford to young men of ability the fullest measure of opi^ortunity for carrying 
on original investigations and developing tJie pover of independent tliinking. It does 
not always help to bring out tlui best that is in the students, and very good material thus 
often runs to waste. An attempt is, however, now being made to remedy this defect by 
the system cf jmst-graduate instruction, which has been n'ceiitly started. But a method 
ought to be devisi'xl by v\hi<;h tlu'; habit of inde]>endent thinking could )k) encouraged 
from the earlier stages of a student’s career. It w^ould be a very good thing if we could 
study the sjiecial aptitudcis of each stiulent and helj) him to dcvelope his mental powers 
in his own vay. This, I admit, would he a very difiicult responsibility for the University 
to umU’srtake, and success ef)uld be attained only after years of experiment, and by tlie 
ex})enditui e of large sums of money ; but 1 think a few steps might well be taken in this 
direction at one 1 consider it necessary to add that the comparative lack of original 
work in tliis c'ouiitry is du(^ only^ in })art to the existing system of university edue-atioii, 
the ])olitica1 and social cnvhonmeiit l)cing largely rt^sponsiblc for the dideet. 

AnotluT draw back of the existing system of univ(U*sity edueatioji is the absence of 
any laovision for im])aitijig tc(*hnieal education, which hiaves many of the capacities of 
our young nuui und('veloj) 0 (k It is this doffxd which accounts for the overcrowding of 
the learned professions and is rivsjxmsible, in no small mcnisutx^, for the industrial back- 
wardness of the count !•>. It is high linus tluTclore, that tlu^ University directed 
its ('■ariiest attention toThe adoption of imdhods of instruction tending to the development 
of the. I’csoureos ol tlie. country, and also to an (‘neonragcniKuit of th(‘. line arts. ^ 

Tlie nc'gUu'.t of ]»liysieal education is also a deh'ci. of tlics pn^semt system. This is vc^ry 
much to l)e deplores!, especially in vk'w of the fact that t he ITjiiversity exaniinatioiis jnit 
a severe stT'ain on the ik iwcs of our st udents and st unt t heir norjiial grow th. As the liea.fth 
of the young mem is one of the gri'at c^st assets of t lu' nation it is in(nunl:)eiit on the Uni- 
versity aul liorities to U'lncdy this dehst without any loss ol time. 

1 may observe in tins eunneetion that the fact that, instruction is now im]>a.rted through 
the nu'dium of the English language pre vemts our educational system froiu producing 
the best results. It not only involves a great and unnecc.ssary wa.ste of time and encTgy, 
but teaclies our )»oys to attach importaia t* to words, ratluT than to thoughts, to forms, 
rather than to substances. 


Banerjee, Gauranganatii. 

lOducation must b(^ dovetailed into industry and into all kinds of wag(>- 
earnijig tmij)loymont l)y eo-o])eration btdwee.n the })ul)lic antlioiities, the paremts 
of the young peojile, and the individual (mi])loye.rs eoneerned. But in such a courses of 
continuc'd education something more' than purely t(‘ehni(!al or c-onnnoj’eial training is 
recjuirod. Ere] xirat ion for tli(‘ dulic'S ol eilizensliip is jiot less ijidispensable than pre- 
paration for a trade. And prc'})arat ioji for tiu' duties of citizenship means that the schools 

must endeavour to impart a and moral idc^al Now hoLli Europe and 

America rcx^ognisc^ its truth.” —/>r. M. PJ. Sadhr. 

' 1 think that the above should also be the motto and idc.al of thc‘ Unive rsity of Calcutta. 

The existing systcmi of nniveasily eelneation do(‘S not alTord to young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highc^st training, I’he present uuiveTsily system in 
Bengal falls far sliort of the systems ol university education now iii vogue; in Europe and 
America. 1 think that the Calcutta University system is defective in the following 
respects : — 

(a) It is too theoretie;al. Practical manual training of a useful character should form 
a part of the school curriculum. The; <;xpf‘I«ienc;e of the Montessori method 
has rcvc;aleel the; extraordinary possibilities of edue;ating ediildron through 
manual aetivitie^s. The success of this scheme should lead to many experi- 
mental schools on the same lines, and it should also encourage the extension of 
educational hand-w ork in the elementary .schools in Bengal. The scholars of 
secondary schools, in the', same way, should receive instruction in manual 
work. Each school should have its workshoi^, where every boy should have 
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training as a regular part of his work. But, apart from the workshop and the 
conventional forms of manual training, we nre still fai from realising the possi- 
bilities of hand work as help in tlie class- ^-oom in nearly every subject taught. 
There is an absence of synthetic tre.atmeut. If, for instance, the students of a 
school could constnict, under skilleri guidance, amcdrl of an ok^ building, the 
construction of the building should not be thcuight of as an end in its('lC. Apart 
from the manual skill which would be cul' ivatetl, and the actual joy to bs 
got out of the work itself, the wlioh; operatioti should be made the means of 
teaching a number of related subjects, e.7., Instory, architc'cture, hygiene, 
geography. Manual training is not to he regarded as the eiul of culture, but 
the. means of cull are. Not only does the liand work devadope intelligence, hut 
it raises the h^vel of attainmcmt iu all other branches of In.struction. 

{b) It completely ignorcis ]>hysieal training and insfructionji morale a et civiquefi. Or- 
ganised gamcis botli in the play ground and tlu^ playing-licdds should form 
a regular and daily feature of t he currit ulum of sc hools and colleges. In 
• conno(dion with the organisation of play notice shoukl he taken of the 

remarkable dovelopmonf^s whkdi have taken place in Mancliester, Birmingham, 
and most othcT towns in Great Britain in piomoting the outdoor life of 
schooichildnni. lii these towns a large numl)cr of peojde of good-will 
have bocni brought together and have given their time and service iu or- 
* ganising and supervising the play of the chihlren in ])jirks and other public 

place, s. The result has been, in mos+ ca.ses, very satisfactory and experiments 
hav(^ hi'cn uniformly successful. But, in addition to oiganised games and ])lay, 
regular and scientilic pliysical training is iieees.sary in all our schools, element- 
ary and secondary, as also iu colleges. Moreover, tJiere is to-day complete 
unanimity of opinion respecting the value of nusdical inspection of scdiool- 
childreii. The most eflieient, as well as th(‘ most (‘coiiomieal , plan a])p(vars to 
be that of* th(‘ school clinic where a doctor would atfc('iid periodically for the 
treatment of the children rcapui-iiig it, and where physical ri'cords and measure- 
ments would be kept. Tlie clinic would Ix^ ])rol)al)ly uniKXic.ssary in every 
school as in big centres one gronj) of schools would b(i siiflickuit. Thi.s system 
should also 1)0 extend(‘d to eolh^ges. Mora! in.strncfion slioidd also b(‘ ngio 
larly iinpaiied to s(*hoolchildn n. 

(r) Many of the callings and ])roiessions which an' necessary for service to, and tlio 
advaiuunnent ol, India and for whiv h a liigh degree of univc^rsity training is 
recpiired, has been most can'h'ssly oinitbul from tli<^ univi'.rsity eurrieulum. 
[For a detaih'd list of tliese pleas(i se(^ my answ('rs to questions 6 and 13. 

{(1) IMiere is a complete lack of facilities for independent study and iuve^stigation.-. 
[For the causes vide my a,nswers to questions 2 and 3.] 

(c) Jt involves too early spix-i.alisation. There ought not to he any hifunation of 
courses U]) to the matriendat ion standa.rd. A juatrieulation eanaidate should 
at h^ast i)0.ss(',ss an elementary knowledge of the more imp(>rtant branches of 
arts and seh'iiec's. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

% 

I do not ‘ consider that the existing system of university ediieal ion alTords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of <>btaiiiing the highest training’, and the do+'ect, I 
think, lies partly in the syst<‘m, and partly in the working of it, which may, at any time be 
good or bad according to the personnel employed. To make my answer clear I should 
state that by the ‘ system ’ I mean the body of rules and regulations of tlie University, 
and by the ‘‘ working ’ of the system I moan the body of jiersons engaged for the time 
being in working out those rules and regulaiions and the ‘ manner ’ in which they work, 
(i) The main defcicts in the system, that is, in the rules and regulations are 
. * (a) The* imparting of knowledge to Bengali students throu^rh the medium of English, 
a dificuU foreign language, difficult by reason of its slock of words, as well as 
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by its structure of sentences, being so very different from those of the Bengali 
language. The learner has not only to learn the subjects of study, but has 
also to learn the language in which those subjects are 1 aught, that is, lie requires 
the explanation of the subject matter explained to him. This not only over- 
taA^s his time and energies, but also cramjis his thoughts wliicli cannot expand 
beyond his foreign language range, whicdi is very limited. 

{ b ) The encouraging of a urong method of teaching English up to the matriculation 
stage, that is, the met hod whiclr seeks to make boys learn English by copious, 
and, therefoj'e necessarily superficial, reading of a large number of books, in 
preference to the method of thorough and careful reading of a few selected 
text-books in literature, with a text-hook in grammar, (Jopious J'apid reading 
may help to make one a ready writer and speaker in liis vernacular, but not in 
a difficuH foreign language, which can be learnt correctly only by close and 
thorough reading i>f a few well-chosen Viooks and a text-book on grammar at 
the early stages of tlie student's progress. 

(c) The allowing of bifurcation, specialisation, and a multi})] icily of options at un 

early stage, \ylnch may. and docs, lead to the neglect of imyiortant subjects 
like liistory, geograjdiy, logic, and physics, the elements of wliich ought to 
bo known by every student. Under existing conditions, one may become a 
B.A. without having even turned a page of history, gcograjihy, logic, or 
physics. 

(d) U’he preferring of quantity t-o quality of knowledge in the higher courses of study, 

and making those courses so long as to render thoroughness })ractieally un- 
attainable by the majority of students, and attainable, if at all. witli great 
difficulty, only by the most intelligent and diligent. 

(ii) The main defects in tl)e working of tlie system are: — 

(а) That we do not always get first rate men in proscribing the courses of study. 

(б) That we do not always got first rate men in toiKdiing our students. 

(c) That W(' do not always get first rate men in conducting our examinations. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

Tlie Calcutta University which was merely an examining body has, in the (ourse 
of the last decade or so, undergone fundamental changes in tlio training it gives and 
now bids fair to yield really fruitful results as a teaching university of the modern typo. 
Its future ox])ansion deiiends, of coursiu on its rosourees in men and money to enable 
its colleges to be w'ell-equip})ed in their libraries and laboratoritv^i and manned by the 
best staff available. 

The question of full opfiortunity ” msy bo discussed from the standpoints of 
cultural and humanistic, as also of vocational and scientific, training. In the latter 
r(js})ect the existing jirovision and arrangements of tlie University may not bo considered 
quite satisfactory. It cannot be fairly claimed for instance, that the desired results have 
been achieved with regard to the development in our young men of latent artistic 
capacity, of scientific ability of the highest order, of industrial inventiveness and 
capacity for ‘‘ business ”, and of effective citizienshi]) in full measure. “ Passive re- 
ceptivity ” tending towards “ bookishness ” at tho cost of mental realisation ” docs 
still exist to some extent and wo are, perhaps, not yet free from overpressure due to 
(1) multiplicity of subjects, and (2) multiplication of examination tests. 

Promising material in enthusiastic young scholars oajjablo of carrying on research ' 
in their special subjects abundantly exists and, as a matter of fact, in recent years really 
high class work has been done by some of our brilliant graduates under the able 
guidance of a distinguished university professor like Dr. B. N. Seal in the fields of 
economics, history, and philosophy. For this kind of valuable work ib is absolutely 
necessary that university professors should possess a thorough and deep first-hand know- 
ledge of local conditiqns, combined with a mastery of eastern and western met hods qf 
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investigation. In the case of scientific subjects those professors must have the addi*> 
tional qualificatiou of expert tr;imiig in Euro}m joid remain in touch with fee latest 
advances made in the V\ esl in the different branches of theoretical arm a^mlied 
science. 

Provision will also have to bo made more liberally for post-gra/luate^scholarships, 
exhibitions, and stipends as lo their number, amotii t, and duration. Lastly, due 
recognition by the University must be made of now “ values ” born of changed 
circumstances and interests— especially in the case of political and economic 
problems. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

I regret to have to say “ no ” in reply to the first question. The existing system 
does not afford generally to young Indian students of ability full op|v>rl.iiuity of obtain- 
ing Ihe highest training. 

A largo majority of students in the affiliated colleges of the Calcutta University 
not only those in the intermediate stage, but also those reiiding for the B. A. and even 
for the M.A. degree examinations, do not receive a university (nhication at all. The 
n%ain business of the University is the training of its undergraduates in a way fundament- 
ally different from that of students in the secondary school stage. In a university 
knowledge should be pursued not only for the sake of inforiYiatiou to be acquired, but 
with a special view to its extension, and in a manner that will lead to the .attainment of 
truth, by methods of independent work carried on in an enquiring spirit. The value of 
study in any particular subject arises notout of the matter which is dealt with, but out 
of the manner in which it is handled. It is the nature and aim of the students’ work and 
the conditions under which it is done that form the special features of university 
training. 

The university man should be trained in the way of independent thinking and should 
not accept on authority .alone opinions, views, and btdiefs. Once ho has acquired this 
training he will be able to bring it to be.ar on any problem with waic'h ho may be 
confronted. He will have a liberal culture, a broader outlook oti human .activities and 
aspirations, a sound method of independent thinking, and in actual civil life lie will 
prove a useful member, able to hold his own in its struggles. A university is asocial 
institution and, like all such institutions, it is a growth, and should adapt itself to its 
environment. A university fulfils its ends for the good of society ptartly by the 
advancement of k arning, ard }>artly also by sending out into the world a constant 
stream of men who have been trained by its teaching and influonoed by its life. 

The principal conditions necessary for the realisation of propcj* university teaching 
are : — « 

(а) Sound general education. 

(б) Intercourse between students and between students and teachers. 

(c) Sound luuilth and young age. 

{(/) Association of under-grad uate and post-graduate stude nts. 

(e) Many-sided activities in social life and games. 

(/) Etrieieiit teachers, with sufficient salaries as will free them from material 
anxiety. 

(gr) Limitation of number in each class. 

(A) Medium of instruction. 

(») Method of conducting examinations. 

(g) Constitution of the University. 

The present system is defective in every one of these respects. 

Bengal is a large country with a population of o /er 45 millions. The nuipb^lT of 
students seeking university education is growing with surprising rapidity. It is • 
problem of num'bera that requires solution. Even the present large number focims % 
microscopic minority of the youths of school-going age. In the present social wA 
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economic conditions university education is looked up to by all guardians as being 
almost the only means of earning a livelihood, and guardians make all i3ossible sacrifices 
for sending their wards to the University. In the present condition of Bengal tliffuaion 
of knowledge is as neec'ssary, if not more so, as the affording of full opportunity of obtain- 
ing the higlK^st training to young Indians of ability. Those form a very small fraction of* 
the total college ]>oi3ulation. The interest of a very large majority sliould not l)e 
sacrificed *to that of a very small minority. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

My answer is in the negative. Want of means, want of financial resources, and 
scarcity of brst-rate men are more to blanu' Ilian the system. 


Banerjee, Mural y Dhar. 


No. 

Jt loads the memory with imassimilnted informntiori instead of training the higher 
powins. 

(Uennedies are suggested in my answer t-o question Id.) 


Banerjee, Kavaneswar. 

I do not consider that the present system affords full opportunity to onr young men 
of ability for the higlu'st training. 

It is deficient oj) the seientifie sidt\ i.e., in agricultural, commercial, medical, and 
other applied scieu( (\s. Even in sueli subjc^cts as mathematics there is no provision here 
for the highest trainitig and, lljerefore, sliidenis ar(^ (onqudled to go to lOnglaud. 


Banerjee, Sari Sektiar. 

It is difficult to answer this que.stion as it y)re.snpposos a full knowledge of the 
conditions that obtain in westtan universities. Tlu'. higlu'-st training i 7 i\'olves provision 
for high scholarship, moral and social responsibility, and an efhxttivo. loyalty to the best 
interests of the University. Under the existing system I think the end is attainable. 
The Calcutta University affords op|»ortunities of obtaining a very high, if not the highest, 
training. The centralisation of the ]>ost-graciuate studies in the University is a move in 
the right direction. The C'aleutta University has made arrangements for seminar work 
and original investigation, has founded chairs in special subjects, and taken steps for 
the development of the residential system. They all relate to the conditions under 
which higher training becomes possible. But there is one drawback that the majority 
of students receiving their training ni eollegtvs under the University have not always the 
op})ortunity of b(*irig placed under the guidance of teachers ^of first-rate ability and 
recognised standing. Such men are rare and are out of proportion to the large number 
of students receiving university training. ^ 

It is true that men are drawn to the j)rofession of education by their love of learning 
and their zeal for original investigation, but these are not the only factors for determining 
the permanence of their stay in those professions. Adequate emoluments are an addi- 
tional and more powerful incentive. I should, therefore, suggest that there should be 
sufficient provision made in colleges for attracting a large number of really capable anB 
letvrned men and to place students from the B.A. honours stage under their guidance, 
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Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

The aim of the existing system of university education is to alford lo young 
Indians of ability the full opportunity of obtaining the highest training in ^most all the 
branches of knowledge, as far as is possible in a province like Bengal, which consists of 
people professing different creeds and divided into diffeient castes, with inadequate help 
from Government. In attaining the highest ideal the existing system of university 
education has, howcjyer, to meet with considerable difficulties which, even if partially 
removed, would make its way easier. These difficulties mainly are : — 

(а) The number of colleges both at Calcutta and in the mufassal is insuffirient to meet 

1;he demand. Their number must be multiplied and new colleges must be 
established at new centres. 

(б) University education should be made less costly in a province like Bengal, 

where most of the people live from hand to mouth, and where the agricul- 
, tural people do not know “ from year’s end to year’s end what it is to have 

their hunger fully satisfied 

(c) Primary education should be made free and compulsory. The fees in second- 
ary schools should be reduced to at least une fourth Ihe present value, and 
as many free secondary schools should be established in the province jw! 

• Government and public charities can afford. 

{d) Arrangements should also be made for th3 establishment of a number of well- 
equipped libraries at various centres which do not possess one already. 

(c) Scientific laboratories and museums must be established throughout the province 
at all centres of population. 

The existing system of university education has to make arrangements to impart 
technical and commercial training to the jjeople in which very little, or no, attempt has 
hitherto been made. The State should come forward to help the University in this 
endeavour. 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

In these hard days of scarcity, competition, .and struggle for existence the question 
of poverty should on no account be ignored. 

As a remedy for the evil there arises the necessity for the introduction of 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, technical, mining, and mechanical training, 
necessary arrangements being made for theoretical and practical e»lucation in each 
of these subjects ; but, unless there bo fair recognition by Government of special 
proficiency in these subjects, the system will fail to draw the desired attention of 
the intelligent yoirths of Bengal. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

The system of post-graduate teaching recently introduced will, no doubt, afford 
sufficient opportunities to students for obtainuig a high class training. I understand by 
the expression “ highest training ” the highest standard of training attainable in any sub- 
ject. I ain of opinion that if the scheme of post-graduate teaching is allowed to work 
properly for ten years it will raise the level of training and culture in this country to such 
an extent that there will after that period be hardly any need of going abroad for obtain- 
ing any sort of university education in any of the subjects now taught here. The scheme 
vvill help to produce original thinkers and scholars and at least good citizens. It 
is, therefore necessary, in my opmion, that the University should take over the teaching 
work in all stages in certain colleges, preferably Government colleges, all over the province. ^ 
It shopld pay * equal attention to all branches of study, and^ open^ new branches 
which *are not included in the list of subjects, but A^hich claim recognition either on account 

VOL. VIII . ^ 
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Banejui, Manmathanath — contd. 


of their innate interest, or on account of their suitability to work out the country’s welfare. 
Ill this connection, however, I would like to make the following suggestions which 
will contribute to the efficiency of university training and improve the existing system 
of university education in Bengal : — 

^or e.fficierS, teaching : — 

(a) Admissions to the post-graduate classes should be more stringent so that students 

without any previous scientific training may not take up science subjects for 
their post-graduate study. A similar principle should regulate the admissiom 
to post-graduate classes in other subjects. 

(b) Specialisation, without a fair amount of general knowledge, is undesirable, and I 

would like to suggest that the University curriculum up to the B. A. and B. Sc. 
standards should be raised and so modified as to enable students to have a 
tolerably good general education. In this connec^tion, I may illustrate my view 3 
by the following syllabus which I have drawn up for the matriculation, inter- 
mediate, B. A., and B. Sc. ^examinations. 


Matriculation. 

■ 1. English — 3 papers — 

I. — Prescribed texts. 

II. — Composition, essay, and grammar. 

III. — Translation from a vernacular, etc* 

2 . Vernacular — 2 papers — 

I. — Prescribed texts. 

II. — Essay and composition. 

3. Mathematics — 2 papers — 

I. — -Arithmatic, algebra. 

II. — Geometry, mensuration. 

4. Histories of India and England — 1 paper. 

5. Elementary sciences and geography — 

I (a) Geography, including physical geography. 
(6) Biology. 

II (a) Physics. 

(fc) Chemistry. 

6 . Sanskrit, or any other classical language — 

I. — Prescribed texts. 

11. — Grammar, composition, and translation. 


Intermediate Arts and Science. 
Compulsory subjects. 


Arts. 

1. English. 

2. Vernacular 
3 History. 

4 . Logic and psychology. 


Science, 

1. En^ish. 

2. Vernacular. 

3 Physics. Including principles of 

4, Chemistry. scientific method. 
o. Mathematics. * 
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Intermediate. 

Optional subjects in addition to the cortipulsoru subjects. 


Arts. 

5 and — Two subjects from the 

following : — 

(a) Economics. 

(b) Modern languages. 

(c) Classical languages. 

, (d) Mathematics. 

(e) Any science subject. 

N.B . — Any two may be chosen from 


Science, • 

6. — Any one of the following : — 

1. Physiology. 

2. Botany. 

3. Geology. 

4. Zoology. 

5. Cteography. 

6. Elementary biology, 

7. Modern languages, 
each of the subjects (6) and (c). 


B. A. Examination. 

1 . English. 

2. Vernacular. 

3. 4, 5. — Any three of the following subjects : — 


(а) Classical languages. 

(б) Modern languages. 

{€) History. 

(d) Mental and moral science. 

(e) Economics. 

(/) Logic, including Indian 
logic. 


(g) Mathematics. 

(h) Comparative philology. 
{'/) Comparative politics. 

(j) Indian philosophy. 

(k) Sociology. 


Any three can be selected from each of the groups {a) and (b). 


B. 

Any four of the following : — 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

. (3) Mathematics. 

(4) Physiology. 

{5) Botany. 

N . B . — The italicised subjects ar 


(6) Zoology. 

(7) Geology. 

(8) Experimental psychology. 

(9) Anthropology. 

(10) Modern languages — any one of the. 
proposed for the first time. 


The honours course in any subject may be regarded as a double subject. In science 
subjects al^ernativ<^- courses in aj)])licd science, may be prescribed, where possible, 
in lieu of the theoretical course now in force. Provision should be made to limit the 
choice of subjects by students going in for honours. 

{c) The University should, as soon as possible, create boards of higher research in scien- 
tific subjects and appoint teachers of recognised standing in different subjects 
to prosecute original research. The persons so engaged should devote their time 
exclusively to research work and will not, as a rule, be askcil to do jiost-graduate 
teaching. This is necessary to raise the level of learning in the country and 
should be the means of training experts who may help in obtaining the highest 
training in different subjects in the country. 
i^d) Attention to subjects necessary from the Indian standpoint . — For ihe resuscitation of 
Indian philosophy in the orthodox style, coupled with the object of stimulating 
the study of comparative philosophy, a chair should, as soon as possible, bo founded 
on Indian philosophy. In academic interest, and for the elucidation and 
understanding of old texts, the want of a piofessorship in Indian philosophy 
is specially felt in this country. The subject is a very important one from the* 
. Indian ’ standpoint and, in these days, when scholars of the old orthodox type 
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are dying out, Indian ] hilosophy should form a separate -iubject in the University 
courses. Much has been done in this direction by tlie lectures of the University 
professor of philosophy. In this connection, I wish to emphasise specially the 
claims of the Nyaya system. This system received special treatment at the 
nands of Bengal pcindihire and Bengal was reputed in India as the great seat 
Nyaya learning. Again, special arrangements should also be made for the 
study of Alankara which in the near future is threatened with extinction for 
want of culture. What is wanted is the institution of orthodox methods of 
study and no more research v ork on historical lines. 

(e) Provision should be made for the systematic teaching of modern languages in the 
University, and the want of proper help and guidance from recognised teachers of 
ability is much felt in this respect. 

{/) The University should not ignore the claims of indigenous systems of medicine, 
the Ayurveda and the Vnani, prevalent in the country. The University should 
do something to stimulate the proper study of the literature on these subjects 
under recognised masters. There is much scope for study improvement, and 
researcli in thovse directions. 

{g) Branches of study should be founded on Indian Iheology and scope should 
be given for specialisation in the different theological systems with a view to 
further the comparative study of religious and eth'cal beliefs of different sects in 
the country. 

{h) Sociology and Anthropology should form separate subjects of study. Departments 
of applied science and technology should be opened. 

For the encouragement of education : — 

(i) Provision should be made for allowing any bachelor of the University in any faculty 
to proceed to the M. A. and M. »So. examinations as a non-collegiate student, 
whether or not he had taken up the subject in the graduate stage, provided tJiat 
three years have ela])sed since the date of his graduation and the candidate has 
undergone a regular course of training in any laboratory affiliated in that 
subject to the University for three continuous sessions if he takes up a science 
subject. 

( ) Provision should also be made for allowing students to appear as non-collegiate 
or private students in any examination higher than the matriculation, or in arts 
and science up to the 13. A. and B. k>c., after three years from the passing of the 
last lower examination. But they should be compelled to undergo a practical 
training in science subjects if they take up any. 

(fc) Acemmnodation. — Accommodation in the existing colleges all over the province i& 
far from satisfactory. It is, therefore, necessary ttuit there should be a larger 
number of colleges in the country and 1 should like more colleges built in the 
various districts, rather than in Calcutta. This is an all-embracing question 
which affects the lower stages of university education as much as its upper 
or higher stages. More colleges of ail description, for all faculties should be 
opened throughout the province. Opening of the departments of technology 
and applied science will, no doubt, relieve the stress on arts and s cience colleges. 

(1) It is necessary to pay greater attention than is the case now to the high school 
stage. The school should be fully equipped witli laboratories for the training 
in elementary science. The laboratories must contain essential equipment for 
the efficient teaching of elementary science, which should be made compulsory 
at the matriculation stage. If this is done we may expect students properly 
equipped for university training. 

{m) I would suggest the necessity of creating a strong board of studies which will 
carefully examine all the books before they are allowed to be prescribed as text- 
books in the high s^ool stage, i.e., the stage between the matriculation and tho 
middle English standard in the high schools. In this connection, I would also 
emphasise the desirability of thoroughly examining books meant for university 
classes by the boards of studios in the upper subjects. 
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Banbrji, The Ifon’ble Justice Sir Pramada 


( ' tIARAN Ba NKRJI, 


Umachabax. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Chakan. 

The present system of university educ*AtioA, which is bascxi on the system which 
obtained in the University of Lc ndon at the time v hen the Indian aniversities w ere found- 
ed, has afforded to young Indians ample opportunity of ootiiining liigh edii^ational train- 
ing. Many of those who obtained university degrees have proved to be men of the 
highest culture and great efficiency in various walks of hfe. It should be the aim of 
every university so to train up its alumni as to make them not only men of learning, 
but useful citizens, and this object lias, in a great measure, been attained. In 
view, however, of modern ideals the Indian universities cannot be regarded 
as fulfilling all the requirements of a modern university, and cannot be deemed to 
aft’ord the best facilities for mental training. The s^ime defects Avhich have been found 
to exist in the University of London o(|ualIy, or to a greater extent, exist in the universities 
in this country. It must be admitted that the system by which legrees are conferred on 
the result of examinations only encourages cram, and is not always a test of mental 
abMity. The defects of this system are mostly of the same natu>"e as those mentioned in 
paragraph 83 of the report of Lord Haldane's (Commission. These defects may, to a 
great extent, be remedied by introducing teaching universities. Bfit the difficulty of 
having teacJiing universities in this country is very great unless the numV)er of such 
universities be liberally increased. Having regard to the size of the country, and the 
vast distances between large and important towns, it is practically impossible to have a 
few centres only wliere large universities like that of Calcutta may be established — 
with a number of colleges at each of these centres ail the students of which maybe 
taught by university professors. In order that the universities in this country may 
be teaching universiticf it is, in my opinion, absolutely essential that small 
universities should be established at different centres, and the system of having large 
and unwieldy universities should be done away with. For example, in the United 
iVovinces, instead of having one large university for the wliole province at Allah- 
abad it would be desirable to have small universities at places like Agra, Lucknow, 
and Allahabad, and all of these should be toaeliing universities. Benares has already 
a university of its own and Aligarh may have one in the near future. It would, it 
seems, bo beneficial to the educational interests of this country if the system which has, 
in recent times, been adopted in England of having smaller universities than the older 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge be extended to tliis country. This, of course, 
will require a large outlay of money, both at the initial stage and subsequently, for 
the maintenance of each university, and I need hardly say that it must always bo borne 
in mind that, in every scheme for the promotion and expansion of efficient education, 
as in everything else, financial considerations should bo at the forefront. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

I do not consider that the t?xistiiig s>^steni of u.iivorsity education afft7rds to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. Many Indian boys 
and youths go to European and other foreign universities for further study, notwithstand- 
ing the great social disabilities which they have to undergo on their return home. 
Amongst others, the following reasons may be stated : — 

(а) Lack of sufficient scope for rcisearch work in literary, scientific, and technical 

subjects. 

(б) The inadequacy of libraries, laboratories, and other educational appliances, 

particularly in the mufassal colleges. 

- (c) The need of technical institutes and the withholding from Indian boys the right 
of free admission to EurojTean firms. 

(d) The various intellectual resources available in Calcutta are not at present 
adequately used. 

For broader outlook of life and all-round knowledge it is extremely desirable that 
4ome of our piomising graduates should visit foreign universitie?;;. 
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Bardaloi, N. C. 

If by highest training is meant the thorough mastering of the subjects taken 
up by indivi(jual students there are, apparently, full opportunities for it under the " 
existing system. But, in reality, the existing system is defective and, therefore, 
students clihnot avail themselves of the opportunities given. The education they receive 
in schools is most deficient. They are crammed with all sorts of things in the lowest 
classes, and by the time they come to the higher classes they are given the option 
to select groups of subjects, thereby giving up all chances of acquiring knowledge in 
some important branches, the absence of knowledge in which renders their education 
imperfect, as, for example, history, geography, physics, or chemistry. I think the 
present system is not an improvement upon the old system. I should suggest that 
up to the matriculation class there should be no bifurcation of courses and that even in 
the I. A. and I. Sc. classes English, history, and vernacular should be common. 

To my mind there is another . important fact which will always make any 
training offered imperfect. It is the absence of an ideal. By this I mean that 
the teachers, most of whom are not profound scholars detoted to learning, work only 
for pecuniary gain and try to pass their boys through examinations in as large a 
number as possible, while most of the boys who study have no definite aims in life. 
They have a vague idea that they must pass their examinations by all means (some- 
times even by stealing question papers), with the hope that they shall either bo 
lawyers or deputy magistrates, doctors or engineers. The result is that what they 
cram they manage to forget after their examinations and, except in a few instances, 
they generally fail to obtain a decent living. The University sends them out with 
its hall-mark, but they become unfit for anything else because the most inprcssionable 
years have been spent in cramming. Consequently, in after-life they become dis- 
contented. 

I sum up the defects as follows: — 

(a) School education is imperfect. 

(h) Teachers are not j»rofoimd scholars themselves, and do not work unselfishly 
for the advancement of learning. 

(c) Students can have no definite aims for which they study and so, for the time 
being, they make the passing of the examinations their only aim. 

Even in the cases of brilliant students their teachers coach them up to compete 
and not to make them profoundly learned. 


Barrow, J. R. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. Of the obstacles 
which lie in their way some are common to all colleges, some are confined to, or much more 
apparent in, small mufassal colleges than elsewhere. 

The commonest hindrance to a sound university training is the universal overcrowding, 
of colleges. The results of this are twofold : — 

(a) Classes are in most cases very large. 

(&) Students of varying degrees of ability are massed together without distinction^ 
and the superior ones are unable to get anything like the requisite amount of 
individual attention. ** 

It may be urged that there is no special objection to large lecture classes, nor 
would there be if the mass of students were sufficiently advanced to be able to follow tho 
lectures and take notes intelligently. But this they cannot do, and the few are com- 
pelled to mark time while the many are plodding along behind them. 
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Barrow, J. li. — contd . 


The massing together of students with hardly any distinction of merit starts from the 
beginning of their college course. It is perhaps worth pointing out that of 11,270 candi- 
dates who matriculated this year 5,879 were placed in the fi rst division, 4,743 iu the 
second, and 648 in the third. There are, it is true, honours courses. Bu t, in rry opinion, 
the honours course is not differentiated sharply enough from the pass course. This may 
bo partly because the pass course aims too high. The honours course is flio pass course 
with something more added on. More important is tht, fact that, though the authorities 
rightly insist on some addition to the staff when a college applies for affiliation to the 
honours standard in any subject, that addition is not nearly large enough to ensure 
proper individual attention for tho honours candidates. Moreover, the pass course is 
the normal course. Many colleges are only affiliated up to the pass standard in the 
majority of the subjects which th<;y teach ; so that a clever boy often finds tnat he has not 
the chance of the comparatively slight distinction afforded by an honours degree. It is 
surely unsatisfactory that even the modest ambition of offering tho honours course in 
every subject taught in a college should be so gen^i'ally regarded as unattainable, i think 
Goyernment departments might do more than they do to emphasise the difference 
between tho honours and the pass man by attaching more importance to a good honours 
degree in making ajjpoiutmeiits. But, while classes remain so enormous and teachers so 
few, the prospects of the honours student will continue to be sacrificed, or his claims 
ignored. 

• The work of a college in Bengal is almost entireh^ conditioned by the examinations 
which have to be passed. To what is this due ? Examinations caii'scarcely be abolished. 
And elsewhere they do not exercise such a tyranny over tho lives and work of students. 
I have been for two years tho principal of a small miifassal college (small, that is, for Bengal ; 
but it contains over 300 students). Nearly every day there arrives at this college (and, 
I suppose, at others) a packet of advertisements from the sellers of “ keys ” with mode' 
questions and answers and all the assistance requisite to pass all tho university examin- 
ations. The sale of these productions must bo enormous, and many of those who buy them 
and make use of th(un, are by no means wanting in intelligence. The tyranny of examin- 
ations affects students of some natural ability (of course, there will always be excep- 
tions), as well as the mass of youths of inferior quality. A very large amount of 
attendance at lectures is found to be necessary if students are to get through their courses 
and proscribed books. It is the commonest of complaints that there is far too much unin- 
telligent memorising of notes, and that intellectual interest and originality are sterilised. 
All this is due to a combination of causes, the poverty of the mental equipment with which 
most students come to college, and what, in view of that poverty of equipment, must be 
calleif the pretentiousness of the curriculum. 

As regards poverty of equipment the schools are the root of the whole trouble. And, 
apart from the obvious defects due to lack of money, which spreads like a blight over all 
the activities of the school, their deplorable results are due partly to tho badness of the 
method of teaching English (which I shall examine elsewhere, under question 11), partly 
to the system of teaching everything after the first year or two through the medium of 
English. Of course, the idea of this system is that thereby the pupil learns English rapidly, 
and after a short period finds instruction through this medium as effective as instruction 
in his own language would be. If this system is .successful elsewhere it must be a system 
which is entirely dependent for its success on the skill and intelligence with which it is 
worked. At the best there must be a definite, and by no means negligible, period during 
which the pupil, while he is being taught other subjects, is failing to understand a great 
part of what he is being told. And, here, experience shows that during < ight years or so of 
this method he does not learn English well and, consequently, he learns nothing else 
well either. It is important to remember also that most of tho teachers are unable to 
speak English with ease and accuracy. 

When students come to college they cannot follow lectures, and they cannot read even 
quite simple English with ease. They find themselves confronted (I am speaking parti- 
cularly of the* English course) with a fairly ambitious programme for their I. A. examin- 
ation. 


QUESTION 1 . 




Barbow, J. R. — ccmid , — Basu, Nalinimohan. 


This brings me to the other point, the pretentiousness of the curriculum. The I. A. 
ElngUah course at present is as follows : — 


Wordsworth 
Matthew Arnold 
Milton . . 

Cowper . 


Poetry, 

, University selections from Wordsworth. 
. Sohrab and Rustum. 

. L’ Allegro and Il’Penseroso. 

. The Task, Book IV. 


Collins . 
Addison’s Essays 
Charles Reade 


Prose, 

. The Odyssey. 

. (University selections.) 

. The Cloister and the Hearth, abridged and 
edited by J. Connolly. 


A paper will bo set on essay, prosod3^ and rhetoric, and some questions will bo set 
on unseen passages from works of the same standard of difficulty as those prescribed for 
the matriculation examination. 

This may not seem unduly ambitious when it is considered that the youths who are 
to take it have spent eight or ten years on English. But the point to bo emphasised is 
that, at the end of these years, they are still without any command of ordinary modern 
English, Their vocabulary is extremely thin. They know hardly anything of the idiom c f 
the rhythm of the language. In this condition they are set to study Literature 
which depends for the success of its appeal on choice of words, on phrases, and on 
rhythm ; which is full, moreover, of allusions to the Bible, to European mythology and 
legend, and to English life and customs and history, with which these boys are almost 
totally unfamiliar. Preparation for the university examinations, therefore, becomes 
a struggle to get through the i)rescribed books in the allotted time, ac([uiring by any 
means available some Icnowledge of the bare literal meanings of words and phrases and 
allusions. To suppose that the reading of literature in this manner has any value 
whatever is absurd. And, though I think the fault lies primarily with the schools, the 
University is to blame because it ignores their deficiencies in its granting of affilia- 
tion in its matriculation examination and in the drawing up of its curricula. 

Other defects of the university system in Bengal, so far as Government institutions 
are concerned, are more apparent in the mufassal than in Calcutta. It is in the mufassal 
that comparatively small colleges teaching mainly pass courses have been established. 
The proportion of public money spent on'English education is not small. But it is not 
sufficient to build, equip, and staff so many coll(*ges as now exist if they are to be built, 
equipped, and staffed to do real college work. »So far as my experience goes the labora- 
tories are pretty well-found ; but the libraries are poor, and staffs are very much too small. 

There is, thus, a general dissipation of energy. The schools fail to do their work, so 
tbat much of the work of the so-called colleges consists in making up the deficiencies of 
the schools, and real college work is neglected. 


Basu, Nalinimohan.-, 

The recently introduced scheme of post-graduate studies has removed the pre- 
existing deficiencies of the education svstem, and I do consider that the present 
system does afford to youn^ Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the 
highest training in the various departments of education coming within the scope 
of the University. 
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Basu, Satyendra Nath — Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

To young Indians of ability the existing sj^stem of university education, if con- 
scientiously followed, should afford ample opportunity for the 4)est trainTng of the in- 
tellect, at least in certain directions. 

Some, but not all, of the qualities that go to make up character may develope under 
the present system.^ But whether it is conducive to a sound mind in a sound body ” 
is doubtful. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

This association does not think this condition is satisfied by the existing system of 
university education. 

Training depends upon what one is being trained for, but the existing system is without 
an ideal or a definite ultimate aim. 

The country wants education to en;vble the people to stand on their own legs in every 
resjiect, “to prepare them for complete living”, and to give thinn all-round strength 

develope their wmrk-power and eharacter-pc-wor. 

A system originally meant for obtaining offieient chirks and now, to a limited extent, 
tf)r ])rofossional w^ork, is failing to meet the progressive needs of our people. Our 
University has failed to appreciate that it ought to help the process of nation-building. 

It is not inspired by motives which answer to deeper things in human nature and the 
higb.or things in hunnin aspiration.” It is not based upon things which lie in the hearts 
of our people. It has little regard for our permanent environments. It is a makeshift, 
and without a corporate life. It has not been allowed sufficient freedom of growth. 
Its utility is doubted, and it is viewed with suspicion as tending to disIoyult;y. There 
is now undue political surveillance. 

. There is want of a sufficient number of proper teachers. In Government colleges 
the foreign element is i)laced on an undeserved and undesirable basis of supe^io^it 3 ^ The 
Indian teacher occupies an inferior position. It is believed that benefactions which 
favour the employment of Indian teachers even of undoubted merit and ability are not 
.ide([uate]y supplemented by Government grants. They arc not sy mpathetically treated, 
and the work suffers in consequence. 

Most of the teachers are too poorly paid. It does not seem to have been realised that 
the teacher ought to be freed from pecuniary anxiety so as to be able to consecrate his 
life to his work. 

The system suffers from : — 

(a) Want of ffinds. 

ih) Want of sufficient co-ordination of the subjects of study ; of adequate facilities 
for co-operative work between teacher and student. 

[c] It suffers from harsh and harassing rules of attendance ; and 

{(1) Stringent methods of examination — which have degraded teaching to coaching-. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

For want of proper organisation the existing system of university education 
is wanting in rpany essential features necessary to afford full opportunity to obtain 
the - highest training. In Calcutta there are highly efficient teachers in different 
branches of learning and properly equipped libraries and laboratories. But for want 
of proper organisation those resources are not being utilised in a proper way for the 
cause of the progress of higher education. ... • 

• Ip the present system there exists no proper provision for training in agriculture, 
.commerce, industrial technology, and applied chemistry. The scope of the University 
fihould.be widened by making provision for training in those branches. 
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QUESTION 1. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — contd . — Bethune College, Calcutta— 
Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur — Bhadubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B . 
and Ddtta, Bidhu Bhusan. 


The suggestions made under (h), (c) and (d) in question 2 include the most im- 
portant functions of a university. 

Regarding (a), however, while we approve the growth of a healthy relation between- 
the teacher and his pupils, it is desirable that a student should be allowed to receive- 
training from^his own home, or that of his guardians, wherever it is practicable. The 
relation of a student, wtio has to live away from home, with his parents and relations^ 
suffers byilong and continued absence. This is most undesirable, especially in view 
of the socio-economic condition of the people of this country. Besides, the object 
under (a) cannot be attained simply by increasing the staff of teachers, far less if the 
teachers be recruited from foreign lauds, as, in that case, students will not in actual 
life have the society of such teachers, and vice versa, which is essential for enabling, 
one to give proper giddance to another. 

(b) The existing defects under this head admit of being removed provided adequate- 
funds are available. 

(c) Unless the existing system of examination and the award of degrees are altered 
no great improvement under this head is possible. 

\ATiat is wanting most in the.^nxisting university system is proper organisation. 
If this defect bo removed the highest possible education is possible under the present^ 
University with the resources it has at its disposal and within its reach. 

It may be mentioned that of late the University has been making efforts to remove 
some of its defects, and considerable improvement has already been effected in several 
directions. ' 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

Tliere is practically no provision for physical education. Moral education is neg-- 
Icctod. 'The social life of teachers and students hardly 

Roy, Debcndra Kath. exists so that there is a sad want of discipline and comradeship 

of corporate life under the existing system. Over intellectual education the original 
narrow ideal of the founders of the Calcutta University has been exerting a cramp- 
ing influence. 1’he old ideal of the country, education for education’s sake, wtie- 
supplantcxl, and the University was, at its ince]>tion, regarded as the training ground 
for such Government servants as were required to carry on the practical work of ad- 
ministration in subordinate capacitiea Even in the ordinary walks of life the want of 
instruction in applied sciences on a large scale has made it impossible for the children of 
this country to compete with the rest of the world. 

The years spent in passing examinations under the present system are years in which 
entirely wrong habits of thought, of proportion, of study, are 
Janau, Miss A. i>. almost of necessity gradually acijuirod — habits which wouldl 

have to be entirely given up before any really good work could bo done. These under- 
graduate years are years “ which the locusts have eaten.” ■* 


Bhauuri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

No ; the existing system is deficient in the following main respects : — 
{a) Paucity of first-class teachers. 

(b) Insufficient scientific appliances in most of the colleges. 

(c) Lowering of the standard of university examinations. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and^UTTA, Bidhu Bhusan. 

Although the noble motto of our Alma Mater is, as it should bo, “ The Advance- 
ment of Learning ”, it may be generally conceded that this high ideal has, through various 
causes, not been sufficiently realised in practice. A good deal of progress has, undoubtedly, ^ 
been made, considering the backward state of learning in pre-university days, and the. 
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Bhadu^, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan — Bhandarkar, D. B* 
-«-Bhandarkar, Sii* R. G. — Bhattachai^)ee. Mohini Mohak. 


insiilBcient financial resources at our disposal but there is room for much improvement, 
especially in the directions suggested below : — 

(a) There is overcrowding in the clast e.s cs the proportion of the numter of 
teachers to that of students is smaller than in other universities. The 
students, particularly of the colleges in the town of Calcutft., are not in 
intimate personal contact with the teachers, who have little leisure to exert 
their infiuence on the students outsi<le the lecture-halls. 

(h) The teachers have j)ractically little or no freedom of teaching. A ligid system 
of examination has been introduced, and teaching has been unduly siibor<U- 
nated to examination. This evil has been fostered to some extent by the 
system of recruiting for the public services trom men with academic quali-- 
fications only, oven thougli the work to be done does not require a high stand- 
ard of learning. {Vide my answer to q'ustion 15.) 

(c) The students have to spend much time over a foreign xiMiguagc in which school 
text-books in all subjects are written ; and, hence timri' is danger of their 
being deficient in general knowledge. Alternative courses o# study are pre- 
scribed, however, from the beginning of the college career. This system of 
early specialisation, without- a thorough i^reliminary general training, is not 
conducive to true culture. The bad effect of this vicious arrangement is- 
Si 3 ecially felt in the scientific department- of the colleges, where the students- 
are greatly handicapped by the exclusion from their school course of any 
teaching in elementary science. 


Bhandarkar, D. R. 

So far as the subjects to which chairs have been attached are concerned the 
existing system of university education undoubtedly affords to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

The existing system is deficient, as the ideas implied in question 2 are not realised 
to a satisfactory extent. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 


The present system of university education docs not give j^ourig Indians the best 
opportunity of ob/t-aining the highest training. It is deficient in many respects. Firstly, 
it has not created an atmosphere of devoted study, of calm coiitemjilatiori such as univer- 
sities of other countries have done. Its jurisdiction is vast, the number of its alumni is 
also large, yet it has failed to establish its claim to the venmatioii of the people as a tcmjilo 
of learning or the home of scholarship. As Cardinal Newman says, the function of a 
university is to create an atmosphere, and this atmosphere can only be created by master- 
minds and men of genius whoso influence and productions have an abiding value. The 
Calcutta University has never attempted to secure the services or enlist the active co- 
operation, of men of talent from Europe' (excepting Sir Henry Maine), or of men who^e 
labours in the various branches of knowledge have established the claim of the Bengalis 
as an intelligent people, have enriched Bengali literature, given a new life to the 
nation, fostered' its various social and political activities, and shaped its aspirations and 
dreams of the future, 'bhoir names are not associated with the University as Newton’s 
name is associated with Cambridge or as Arnold s nr me is associated with Oxford. 

The present system of university education is not at all in touch with the life and the 
^ ideals of the ^)eople or the students. Students attend the University to obtain theif 
* degree, but for inspiration, for enlightenment, for sweetness and light, they look elsewhere.. 
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QUESTION 1. 


Bhattachakjee, MomiJi Mohan — contd. 


If the leaders of thought in Bengal could be prevailed upon to lend their support to the 
University, and accept professorships there, if famous men from foreign countries would 
•come and deliver lectures at the University, an atmosphere and a tradition would be 
gradually created. 

There are Also objections regarding the courses of study, the medium of instruction, 
^nd the time spent at the University. At present, a full university course leading up to 
the M. A. degree takes six years, so that a student of the Calcutta University has to 
fSpend six long years in attaining a general level of culture and obtaining an advanced 
iknowledge of one particular subject. After this long period he is supposed to be fit to 
.undertake research work. 

This, in my opinion . is an unnecessary waste of time. At Oxford or Cambridge the usual 
period of residence at the university is from three to tour years, even for honours stud- 
»ents. At Harvard a diligent student can get the Ph. D. in five years and his M.A. in 
four years. If research and indei)endent study are to be the aim of the University 
.the sooner the necessary training is finished the better. Not only is the period of tuition 
unusually long, but the students have .to pass a number of examinations to obtain an 
M.A. degree. Examinations are fearful ordeals, especially in this country, and 
students are putT to considerable strain in having to prepare for these four examin- 
.ations. Class exercises are good in that they compel students to be regular and diligent 
in their studies, but these university examinations have not the same effect. On the 
contrary, this multii)licity of examinations only serves to be unwelcome breachet 
•of the continuity of the University course. 

Students forget that they should leave the University with an advanced know- 
ledge of a particular subject and some amount of culture. They have to meet the bug- 
bear of examination every two years and, true to human nature, they try to guard against 
f:he immediate danger and, whether they are in the first year, the third year, or the fifth 
year, it is the examination that looms largo before them. This is why we find students 
•choosing those subjects which, though unconnected with their main subject (in which 
they would specialise in future) are likely to give them an easy pass. There are students 
who have passed their 1. A. examination, with English, logic, Sanskrit, and mathematics, 
their B.A., with English, Sanskrit, and mathematics, with honours in the last subject, 
.and the M.A. in mixed Jiiathematics. Surely, physics and chemistry would have 
formed a better combination with mathematics. 

The new regulations of the Calcutta University have given a wide choice to students 
in the selection of their subjects. The princij)le is good, but the extent to which it has 
been carried has not been productive of unmixed good. As 1 have just noticed, students 
take advantage of the regulations to select subjects that are not in any way connected 
in the hope of passing examinations easily. But, surely, some subjects arc more connect- 
.ed and correlated with one another than others and, in the interest of scholarship and 
true education, there ought to b{‘ some restraint on the liberty of choice. Advanced study 
•of every subject requires a knowledge of correlated subjects. Advanced study of every 
literature requires a rudimentary knowledge of some at least of the languages and litera- 
tures which have influenced it. An appreciative study of Chaucer depends on a tolerably 
.good knowledge of French, if not also of Italian. Elizabethan tragedy in its early stage 
•can be traced to Seneoa, and Elizabethan comedy to Plautus and Terence, if not to Aristo- 
phanes. The heroic play owes much to French drama, and French romances have 
been drawn upon in a good many English works. Some knowledge, therefore, of French 
and Latin, if not of Greek also, is indispensable to an advanced student of English litera- 
■ture. The importance of studying correlated subjects has been recognised by many 
>up-to-date universities ; at the same time, the claims of culture have not been neglected. 
While students are required to acquire knowledge which, forms the mental outfit of an 
educated man of the iweritieth century they are encouraged to make a comprehensive 
.study of certain interdependent subjects out of which they are at liberty to specialise in 
•one later on. 

At Harvard candidates for the B. A. degree are required to take courses in four depart- 
ments of study, viz ,, : — 

(i) Literature, language, fine arts, and music. 
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Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan — contd. 


(ii) Natural sciences. 

(ii’) History and political sciences. 

(iv) Philosophy and mathematics. 

At Cambridge part I of the previous examination consists of Greek and Latin, while- 
part II consists of physics (heat), chemistry, mathematics, and logic. It will be seen 
that both Cambridge and Harvard seek, in different proportions, to give an all-round 
education. The graduate course of Harvard includes Fcience, j hilosophy, literature, 
and history, and the Cambridge course is also of the same type. The importance of 
the study of correlated subjects and of foreign languages has been similarly recognised 
in all important centres of learning. At Tokio the syllabus on English literature in- 
cludes, besides the history of tlie Japanese language and Chinese literature, the 1 istory 
of the literature of modern Europe, pedagogics, history of fine arts, and aesthetics. The 
Occidental history syllabus includes ] hilosophy, psyi.hology, pedagogics and the science 
of religion. The syllabus on French literature embraces LaliU, and that on Sanskrit 
literature includes Latin and Greek. The system of concentration and distribution at 
Hafvard is also based on the principle of correlated studies. This system requires a 
student to concentrate his work in one group and distribute some^ courses in other 
groups. Correlated subjects are studif'.d with advantage when concentration is made in 
a particular group. There is a wide field for choice, but no choice is permitted without 
ihe sanction of the committee on the choice of electives. 

As regards the study of foreign languages for facilitating advanced study and research 
wo find that French and German arc made compulsory in the freshman year at 
Harvard. At Cambridge also, besides Latin and Greek, included in part I of the previous 
examination, French or German is compulsory for honours students as an additional 
subject. 

In the light of lessons taught by these universities I propose that our University 
eourscvs should be reconstituted with a view to ensure (1) a good, all-round education, 
(2) concentration, i.e., the study of cognate subjects, {.‘1) study of foreign languages and 
of the classics, too, wherever possible, for helping advanced study and research. To 
encompass this end we should add science to the matriciiU tion coaiso. Chemistry, 
botany, and elementary physics should be made compulsory for matriculation students, 
I am not forgetting that it is difficult for many liigh schools to arrange for the study 
of these subjects and to construct laboratories. But all reform is difficult at the begin- 
ning, and this difficulty should not scare us away. Expenditure on education is lament- 
ably insufficient and inort; ought to be spent on it. No laboratories on any large scale 
are necessary for the teaching of elementary science. The public is anxious for a better 
education than what is now provided, and there would be no lack of private generosity 
to supply the initial outlay on laboratories. 

The graduate. course should be a three years’ course. There should be dikirses in all 
the subjects now recognised by the University, but courses in correlated subjects alone 
should be allowed to be taken up by students. The choice of the correlated subjects 
by the students should bo subject to the sanction of the proh^ssor-in-charge. Students 
may take up honours by concentrating on one of the subjects, and provision for 
teaching honours ought to be made by the University. Honours students should take, at 
the end of their first year, an examination in a foreign language, say, French, and another 
examination in, say, German, or in a classical language at the end of the second year, 

Dur ng the post-graduate course students should further specialise in their honoura 
subjects. Advanced study would bo much facilitated by their knowledge of French, 
German and the classics, and students would be quite able to use French and Gorman 
journals. The M. A. examination would be written, but students ought to be permitted to 
submit a thesis in lieu of a part of the examination. Those who prefer to submit a thesis 
should receive the advice of their professors, and the subject of the thesis ought to be so 
selected that a continuation of its study may enable students to produce a thesis 
« for .the Ph.D: degree a year or so after they have gained their M.A. Post-giaduatV 
• teaching should be under the control of the University as it is at present. 
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QUESTION 1. 


Bhattachakya, Jogendranath — Bhattaciiarya, Nibaranchanbra. 


Bh ATTACH ARYA, JOGENDRANATH. 

The present system of university education in Bengal affords to young men of 
ability a fair opportunity of securing the highest training. This is due to the following , 
reasons : — * 

(o) Too much thought and anxiety on the part of the student to pass the university 
^ examinations. 

(&) Want of freedom of teaching, which is being defined by prescribed examination 
requirements. 

(c) Want of free intercourse between the professor and his pupils outside the lecture- 

room. 

(d) There is no proper arrangement in the University for teaching such subjects as 

mining, engineering, agriculture, weaving, etc. 

(e) Want of requisite practical training after the student has gone through his final 
® course in the post-graduate stage. 

The earlier Acts specified that -the chief object of the University is “ to ascertain, 
by means of examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches 
of literature, science, and art, and of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence 
of their respective attainments and marks of honour proportioned thereunto”. The 
Calcutta University of the present day, thanks to Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the late vice- 
chancellor, has emerged from this ideal with a new end and aim. It is no longer aVi 
examining body only, but has its teaching activities developed to a considerable extent. 
Professors, readers, and lecturers have been appointed for post-graduate work and for 
delivering highly specialised lectures. But these are mainly for arts subjects. The 
University is sadly deficient in imparting instruction in applied science and techno- 
logy. It trains students only for a few professions, and has practically done nothing as 
yet to promote the study of agriculture, forestry, mining, engineering, and other tech- 
nical industries. Students who have special aptitude in these subjects find no opening ; 
consequently, they have to fall back upon the prescribed avenues that are opened, viz., 
law and medicine. Further, there is no commercial college of an advanced type under 
the University. There is an institution under the name of the Government Commercial 
Institute, but its examinations are not conducted by the University, and there are no 
degrees or diplomas for them. Quite recently a start has been made in the right 
direction. The munificent gift of Sir T. Palit has enabled the University authorities 
to establish a science college for research work. The Calcutta University is simply 
passing through stages taken by other universities in the course of development. li 
is ardently hoped that, in its final stage. It will come out as a highly useful body, with 
requisite arrangements for the stud,^ of the different branches of learning. 

After a student has passed Jiis final examination in any subject in the post-graduate 
.stage it is J^ighly necessary that he should have practical training in that subject. He 
will be required to write a thesis, or hold higher practical demonstrations, with a view to 
inquiry. In these he will be guided by his professor, who will then have great freedom 
of teaching. The pupil, having got rid of the bugbear of examination, will independently 
pursue his investigations, and this will surely give him the liighest training possible. This 
is done in the medical and engineering colleges where a student, after securing his degree, 
has to go through the practical course for one year more. If this is possible in those 
colleges there is no reason why a student should not have his practical training in the 
arts and science courses for the same period. This will put an end to the generally 
inferior output of the present day. and remove the stigma that the modern M.A.’s are 
iiot so intelligent and useful as those of past years. 


Bhattacharya, Nibaranchandra. 

In my opinion, the existing system of university education does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. And this is due to 
the following causes ; — 

(I) Want of co-ordination between the different education departments. 
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Bhattacharya, Nibaranchandra — contd . 


(2) Difficulty of teaching and learning through the medium of a foreign language. 

(3) Lack of sufficient number of good teachers. As regards the last point 1 think 

that this defect is rapidly being remedied by the spread of education. Until this 
is more general no sudden improvement in this direction is possible. Unless 
the conditions of teaching in primary and secondary schools aro^im[)roved ve 
cannot get in the University a class of students whose various intellectual 
faculties are proy)erly developed for higher work. University teachers may 
be improved by higher pay w hich will induce men of higher merit than now 
to adopt th'i teaching profession. Distinguished foreign teachers should also be 
induced to come here. 

The first two points 1 will discuss a little more iji detail, and suggest remedies for 
the defects. 

1. The first need of the Calcutta University is co-ui dination. There should be one co- 
ordinating brain for the whole system of education. University education is built on 
the foundation of primary and secondary education. Unless the foundation is sound 
the "building cannot be strong. No distinction should be kept befcAveen the different 
departments of primary, secondary, and university education ; the whole should be under 
one supreme authority, wffio will co-ordinate the needs of different kinds of education 
with each other and with national needs. 

^ For want of this co-ordination it is possible for a student to pass his matriculation 
oxaminatioii without training his powers of observation or manual dexterity. Students 
have absolutely no training in drawing or any mechanical work. 

The medium of education is a point of vital importance. The higheit perfection of 
university education can never be attained in this country until higher education can 
be imparted through the medium of the vernaculars. The English language is as far 
removed in its affinity from the Indian languages as it can possibly be. It is not the 
same thing for Indian students to learn English as for English students to learn French, 
Uerman, or Latin. The other day I was listening to a Bengali address delivered by one of 
our most distinguished professors. His East Bengal accent and idioms wore a torture to 
the ears of West Bengal men. If one of our foremost men has so much difficulty after 
thirty years’ residence in CalcutUt in acquiring a correct stylo of Bengali pronunciation 
and idiom w e can well understand tlie difficulties of average students in acquiring a decent 
knowledge of the Englisli language. A very im)jortant j^art of tlie energy of our students 
is sjient in acquiring a workable knowledge of Englisli. The language mechanism of their 
brain is developed at the expense of other important cerebral functions — very little 
energy being left for developing their |)Ow’ers of observation, independent thinking, etc. 
When the same student becomes a jirofessor tlie same language difficulty is felt in another 
form. He lias been taught during his university career to understand English t.^xt- 
books and to writ? his answers in Englisli, but not to lectup in English. His entire 
energy during the first few years is spent in learning to lecture to his class in English. I 
know' that many of our junior university professors w ho have doa ' a good deal of original 
research work will be terrorised if they w ere asked to meet a moderate sized class of 
junior students. 

T am opposed to giving too much attention to the vernacular. At present there is no 
profession where a knowledge of the vernacular is absolutely necessary- The zemindars 
and Indian commercial men who conduct their business in the vernaculars do not care for 
mere style of writing. Under these circumstances to oblige every student to study too 
much of the vernacular would really be a costly affair. The student will either learn his 
Bengali language at the expense of other useful subjects or at the expense of his health. I 
propose that the teaching of Bengali as a literarj'^ subject for all students should be stopped 
in the third class. In the matriculation and intermediate stages there should bean 
alternative paper on Bengali literature. But, during this stage, in order that the boys 
may acquire a habit of expressing their ideas in their mother language I propose that 

• the teaching Of history should be entirely in the vernacular. Students will not only read 

• bisftorical text-books in Bengali, but will also write their answers in Bengali. This will be 
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a most economical method, the students learning their history and acquiring a working 
knowledge of the vernacular at the same time. I am opposed to teaching geometry, 
arithmetic, or geography in the vernacular. These will put more strain on the boys \ 
they will be obliged to master a new set of technical words in Bengali. In the case of 
history there is no such difficulty about technical terms. There are many good book:+ 
on history in* Bengali. And any good European history can be translated into Bengali 
without difficulty. 

Text- books on English should contain a good deal of useful knowledge and also a good 
deal of interesting matter. 1 am of opinion that text- books used in ‘English schools and 
colleges should be introduced into the schools and colleges of this country. All text- 
books specially prepared for India should be abolished. 

I propose that the English course should be split up into two parts from the matric- 
ulation up to theB.A. stage. Part first — the compulsory course — will consist of modern 
English only ; even books which are thirty years old should bo removed from this part. 
All books which contain too many allusions to the Bible or Greek or Roman my- 
thology should also be removed. I have seen the painful process by which many students 
master their Milton. If the same energy and time were devoted to the study of modern 
‘English from newspapers, magazines, or modern novels it would have enabled the readers 
to read, write, and understand spoken English far better. In this course I propose that 
some dramas or plays (c.g., Bernard Shaw’s) should be introduced so that the students 
may acquire a knowledge of English conversation. 

The second course of English, which should bo alternate with some other subject, 
should contain Milton, Macaulay, Carlyle, and other classical writers. 

I am opposed to making Sanskrit a compulsory subject in the matriculation stage. 
But as I have noticed that the majority of Indian educationists are in favour of Sanskrit 
as a compulsory subject I propose the following scheme for its study. Sanskrit should 
be split up, as in the case of English and the vernacular, into a useful course and an 
ornamental course. The only sound argument that can be given in support of Sanskrit 
is that it is the language of the spiritual culture of the Hindus. And as Hindu students 
receive very little or no religious education they should be taught Sanskrit. Such being 
the case I propose that the matricuIation-compulsory-Sanskrit-course should at once 
contain literature for spiritual culture. I have noticed that amongst many young men 
there is a craving for spiritual culture. I think that this craving should be satisfied by 
judicious training. I have seen young men labour with Gita, or Upaiiishad, or other 
spiritual text-books. I propose that in the matriculation stage six chapters of Gita, 
the story of Prolilad from Bishnupuran, and some simple stories from the Upanishads 
should be incorporated in a text- book. This I consider to be the most economical method 
of teaching Sanskrit. Other classical Sanskrit literature should be sot apart for the alter- 
native part of the Sanskrit course. 

Arithmetic should be reformed. There are big books on arithmetic consisting of a 
large amount of printed matter. At present a good deal of information contained in these 
is imaginary. Why not make these real instead of unreal ? 

Let two research students be employed under some distinguished mathematician. Let 
them prepare the reformed arithmetic. If the book be published by tlie University the 
profit will far exceed the cost of production. As a matter of fact, it will form a very 
useful source of income for the University. 

I propose, therefore, that the work of preparing a practical arithmetic be given to two 
research scholars, one a mathematics student and the other an economics student, both 
working under a competent professor. They will collect their data from actual life and 
the data of every sum must be real, not fictitious. Statistics from Government depart- 
"ments, railway, various trades, etc., should be accurately compiled and sums should 
be prepared from these. . 
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Drawing should be a compulsory subject in the matriculation examination. That it 
is a very useful subject, almost as useful as aritlimetic and probably more useful than 
history, will hardly be denied. It is invaluable for medical, engineering, and science 
students. Even law students would be considerably benef ted by a knowledge of drawing 
and surveying ; these will help them in settling land disputes and in havin’^ a clear grasp 
of plans submitted for their perusal. Every man with my lauded property should have 
some knowledge of Rawing, Arts students will also be })i ofited by a course of training 
in drawing. No high art is possible without some know ledge of symmetry. Drawing is 
specially useful for Soldiers. And as a result of this war all countries in future will giv? 
some sort of military training to their young men. A course of drawing must form part 
of the education of every young man in every country. It is admitted by inost people at 
present that all young men should have some sort of scientific training. The value of 
scientific education is threefold. Life in modern society is intolerable without some know- 
ledge of elementary science. Scientific education developes ou. power of observation — a 
fachity which is very ill cultivated amongst our Bengali students. It further developes 
OUB manual skill — a thing which is also seldom cultivated by Bengali boys. A training 
in drawing wdll not only dev elope the power of observation, but also the manual skill of 
students. As our country is very poor it will be difficult to make arrangements for stu- 
dents handling costly machines and tools. Drawing in such a case will form a cheap 
and good substitute. 

But the current method of teacliing drawing 's expensive in energy and time. Instead 
of making students draw various designs of plates and other antiquated and useless things 
students should bo made to draw things of living interest. Under competent control 
drawing books should be prepared in such a way as to contain illustrations of modern 
machines, the structure of the human body, physical and chemical apparatus, ^nd im- 
portant biological specimens. This course of drawing will, in reality, be a help to the 
study of scierice. 

I further propose that a course of elementary surveying, plan-making, and map-making 
should be added under this section. To make arrangement for giving our students practi- 
cal scientific training would be very costly. So long as our schools are unable to take 
up this work elementary surveying siiould form part of such a scheme. 

If we acknowledge that all education that is given to our boys should he conducted 
with some utilitarian object drawing and surveying should form a part of the education 
of the future citizen. The future citizen of Bengal will have to grapple with the sanitary 
problem of the country. And the solution of this problem will depend on the proi)er 
kind of town and village-planning, and load, canal, and tank-making. A knowledge of 
drawing and surveying will be useful in all these cases. 

1 have consulted a number of science teachers who have confirmed my opinion that 
Indian students 1(with exceptions) are messy workers ; mth their sense of symmetry 
properly developed by a course of training in drawing they v ill gradually become clean 
workers. A patch of water or dirt or disorderly arrangement of things that do not jar 
with his present ideas will do so after his sense of symmetry is properly developed. 

Science should form a compulsory course in the matriculation stage. There is no 
divided opinion about the value of science in modern life. The only difference of opinion 
is whether it will be possible (economically) for our schools to introduce science at the 
matriculation stage. If it is impossible for our schools to undertake the systematic 
teaching of any particular science we ought not to abolish science altogether, but to do 
the next best tiling — we should introduce nature-study. The chief aim in the matric- 
ulation stage should be not to cram the memories of pupils with facts, but to train their 
powers of observation and to develop their manual dexterity. And this can certainly be 
done by a course of nature-study. This will not be a costly affair ; text books should 
be made, embodying dissections about animal and plant life, study of minerals, and 
^ simple physical and chemical experiments. A good deal of botany and zoology call 
ba taught without any apparatus at all. And the cost of making simple experiments 
^n physios, and chemistry is not always v,ery great. 
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Bh ATTACH ARYYA, Haridas — Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kalt- 

prasanna — Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 


It should be farther remembered that educational loss suffered by the student by tbs 
omission of science or nature-study in the matriculation stage cannot be compensated 
by making science compulsory in the I. Sc. stage. For, habits of obsecration, neatness, 
and manual dexterity, like all other habits, are best developed in early life. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

No. 

(a) The system has failed to secure depth. 

(b) It does not foster originality. 

(c) It neither stimulates curiosity, nor engenders a love of knowledge. 
All these are due to : — 

(i) Paucity of competent teaches. 

(ii) Want of freedom in teaching and study. 

(iii) Unwieldy classes under a single teacher. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

The present system of univeisity training is objectionable on the following 
grounds 

(a Students do not get an all-round general training. 

(b) Physical and msthotio education are neglected. 

(c) There is an overcrowding of some professions. 

(d) There is no facility at present to study those branches of learning that can ad- 

vance the material prosperity of India. 

(e) Men and women are taught indiscriminately the same subjects, ^ 

(/) The number of unemployed or ill-employed educated men is daily increasing, 

and the openings are either few o.r such that their education does not enable 
them to avail themselves of them. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kaliprasanna. 

I am humbly of opinion that we are not getting the highest training to the expected 
extent in both arts and science groups. There ought to be provision for compulsory 
research work in both arts and science groups in the M.A. examination ; in the B.A. 
honours, too, the standard should be much higher than it is at present. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

No; their training cannot go beyond a certain limit as there is not sufficient 
provision and arrangement for post-graduate studies and researches. Professorships,* 
like the Tagore law professori^ips, should be founded for researches in other branches 
"of learning. There is no provision for higher studies in astronomy and applied science, 
nor is there any arrangement for the study of commerce, agriculture, technology/' 
industry, geology, mining, engineering, etc. 
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Biss, B. E. 

Young Indians do not appoar to me to have full opportunity of qj:)taining the 
highest training in connection with the University of Calcutta. The main reason for this 
view is that the circumstances of modern life in Bengal d unand for the success of all young 
men of the middle classes that thej^ should take degrees, with the result that the colleges 
are used by such large numbers that proper attention cannot be paid to the idiosyncrasies 
of individuals, nor can they be trained by intimate contact with the best minds either 
among their teachers or in their libraries. 

The large number of candidates for the various examinations necessitates a large 
number of examiners. These have to meet and decide upon a common system of marking 
the papers. This almost inevitably leads to the marking of ‘ points rather than to the 
estimation of the value of a candidate’s work as a whole. This system again reacts upon 
thejnethod of learning and of teaching in a harmful manner. 

The enormous number of students that has to be taught makes the lecture almost 
tlui only possible method of teaching and the degeneration of the lecture aa a method of 
beaching into the mere dictation of notes is ensured by the method of examination men- 
tioned above. The inost successtui teacher comes to juean the most successful digester 
of the books which have been set for the examination, or the cleverest analyser of all pos- 
sible questions that can be asked. Those among these notes which are of any value 
would be more useful if printed and distributed. 

The main evidence that has come to my notice on this subject has been gathered from 
A study of the results while teaching for several years quite small classes of men who have 
passed the intermediate or the B. A. examinations, and from conversations with ex- 
aminers. Even graduates ai’e found to possess an amazingly restricted outlook upon the 
world, and are at first inca])able of making their own notes from lectures, or of looking 
up a subject for themselves in a library. There cxre, of course, some exceptions, but 1 am 
stating the ease genci’ally. 

Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education alfords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training for the following 
reasons : — 

Under the present system students care more for their examinations than for 
obtaining the highest training. Of course there are provisions for post- 
graduate researches but few students take to such researches — the object of 
the majority of students being to pass examinations and make themselves 
eligible for some professions or services. No doubt, this is chiefly due to the 
poverty of the co^^try, but if the whole system is changed, and the object of 
the University be teaching, and not merely examining, then this defect may be 
remedied. 

Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords, even 
young Indians of ability, full opi^rtunity of obtaining the highest training. There 
are, no doubt, opportunities for obtaining instruction of a high standard in certain speci- 
fied departments of knowledge, but that is not the nighest training which university 
life, as now understood, ought, and may be made, to yield. aim of true uni-^ 

•versky education ought to be a thorough, sound training of the mind, body, and 
•ch^aoter, and I do not think this ideal is realised under existing conditions. Nor is 
"the training now imparted in full harmony with national needs and requirements. 

^ E 2 
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It must be recognised, however, that the present system has not had a full and fair 
trial so far. With larger financial support, either from the State or from private funds^ 
I certainly think that the existing organisation may be made to yield better results. 
Some of the main deficiencies of the present system may be put down as follows : — '' 

(a) Exclusive attention paid to tibe theoretical side of education, that is to say,^. 

* to pure arts and pure science, as distinguished from applied science 
technology, commerce, industries, and agriculture. 

(b) Idttle or no attention paid to physical training. 

(c) Little or no attempt to offer moral and religious training, even to such an extent 

as is compatible with the principle of religious neutrality, which has to be* 
observed. 

(d) Inadequate opportunities for the fostering of what may be described as the 

true “ university atmosphere.’* 

(e) Insufficiency of good teachers. 

(/) Undue importance attached to examination, teaching being subordinated there- 
to. 

(g) Restricted opportunities for independent investigation and original research 
both by students and professors. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

In the existing system of university education it is found that students desiring 
to study a particular subject for the bachelor degree have not even the most elementary 
knowledge of the principles of another subject which is essential to the study of the former. 
For example, it very often happens that a student taking up mineralogy for the B.Sc, 
course knows nothing of physics ; the want of a knowledge of geography is also strongly 
felt amongst almost all students. In these cases, with such defective bases, a student 
cannot be considered fit for rocoivitig the highest training. 

To remove this difficulty th(? follo\\'ing suggestions are given : — 

(«) In the school d qMirt inent, up to the matriculation standard, students must 
acquire an elementary knowledge in all subjects which may afterwards 
prove useful, such as : — 

(i) English. 

(ii) Vernacular. 

(iii) Sanskrit or some language other than (i) and (ii). 

(iv) Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra and geometry). 

(v) General geograijhy of the World, with a fuller description of India ; also 

physical geography. 

(vi) Indian history. 

(viiX Elementary science — very elementary personal hygiene, physics, chemistry, 
botany, physiology (somewhat like Bignana Patha, whicli in the lower 
classes is studied more as literature than as science). 

(viii) Drawing. This may be made optional. 

(h) After passing the matriculation examination a student must select the subjects 
for the bachelor degree examination. The course of study would extend from 
the passing of the matriculation examination over a period of : — 

(i) four years for the B.A. and B.Sc, ; and 

(ii) six years for the B.L., M.B., B.E., bachelor degrees in commerce, agriculture, 
and other subjects in applied science and technology. 

There would be arl intermediate examination for each course at the end of the 
second year for the former (1) courses and of the third year for the Jatter (2) 
courses. The course of study for the intermediate should be adapted to the 
study for the degree examination, i.c., in the intermediate course a student 
shall study portions of the subjects selected for the degree examination and 
such portions of other subjects as are necessary for the study of the selected^ 
subjects. 
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For example, in the B. L. course, students should first study : — 

English up to the B.A. standard. 

Logic, and elementary principles of science. 

Science, and history of law, etc. 

In B.C. (Commerce) — ■ 

English up to about the B.A. standard. 

Vernacular. 

Commercial geography. 

Junior book-keeping. 

Commercial arithmetic, etc. 

One should not be allowed to study simultaneously for two degree examinations, 
otherwise, the study of one course would, in general, be neglected and the basis for higher 
training in it would not be sound. 

A matriculated student, who has special aptitude in a particular subject in which he 
is capable of conducting original investigation, should get some rerognition of his research 
work. The bachelor degree may be conferred on him if his thesis is of the required 
standard. Similarly, one who holds the bachelor degree may obtain the master degree 
by thesis only. Such recognition would not only induce research work, but also afford to 
i^udents another v ay of obtaining the highest training. 

The restriction disqualifying third-class M.A.’s or M.Sc.’s from obtaining the doctor’s 
degree should be removed. 

In all such cases, however, a inva voce examination on the subject of research work 
is desirable. 

University teachers should be sent periodically to foreign centres of learning. 
The experience thus gained by them would be invaluable not only in their own original 
investigations, but also to students desirous of obtaining the highest training. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It is necessary to form a perfectly clear idea of the position of universities in the 
scheme of national education and culture. In my opinicifii, a university, in the first place, 
affords a centre where the ablest scholars in a country can carry on study and research 
with the benefit of mutual assistance and encouragement, and combine to procure the 
instruments of scholarship, such as libraries and laboratories. In the second place, it is 
a teaching institntlbn and the first point for determination is for what class its special 
teaching is intended. I take it that university education is intended, firstly, for the 
training of men who are to follow the learned professions ; secondly, for students who 
liave displayed marked intellectual ability and will be justified in devoting themselves 
to pure scholarship or research ; third! 3% to give a broader culture to those who, in thoir 
position in life, need not work for their living and who may have but ordinary ability, 
but who will naturally bo called on, owing to their rank and wealth, to occupy an import- 
ant position in the community. It is obvious that the majority of the students of the 
present Calcutta University do not como under any of the three classes. The bulk of them 
have no aim higher than a clerkship and the position is much the same as if the University 
of London made itself responsible for the training of all the typists employed in the 
merchant offices in London. Secondary schools should give all the education requirtsd 
Aor ordinary clerical employment. If this is not recognised the already unwieldy Calcutta 
University will, in a very few years, become altogether unmanageable. The apparent 
remedies are to raise the age of admission and largely increase the expenses of the imiver- 
^ty course, combining this, however, with a large number of valuable soholarships for 
the encouragement of students of exceptional ability. 
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Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

The answer to this cannot bo given in a few words. An average student gets all 
t]|^t he wants in the present system of education which is given under the auspices of 
the Universii^V — but the highest training which we should have in view is to bring together 
all our faculties in perfect harmony with each other. The physical aspect of our educa- 
tion is coAipletely left out — what we should strive after is to have a sound mind in a 
sound body. The training which is given now is directed towards intellectual develop- 
ment only — that, in my opinion, should not be the case. Our students should be physic- 
ally strong so that th(^y may also be intellectually strong. 

India is an agricultural country. There should be some scope for agricultural train- 
ing under the University. 

Technical training also should not. be left out — all students need not be graduates in 
arts or in theoretical science. 

The present system is not unsatisfactory for the majority of students — but those 
students who are specially qualihed* .should be encouraged to visit Western univer- 
sities. 


BosEj B. C. 

It would be unfair to say that the present system inakes it impossible for a student 
to obtain the highest training in any subject. We have had under this system men who 
could hold their own against the best of those trained elsewhere. But nothing human 
cAn be perfect ; and surely there are some features of it which have a tendency to 
divert young minds from the proper ideals in study to the attainment of present distinc- 
tion. This evil seems capable of being greatly remedied by a change in the methods of 
examinations contemplated in question 9. 


Bose, Bai Chunilae, Bahadur. 

No. 

The defect lies partly in the system, and partly in the working of the system. 
Other sides of education besides the intellectual, for example, the physical, the 
moral, and the aesthetic, are not fully encouraged by the existing system. Neglect 
of any of these aspects of eduoation would leave it incomplete. 

Although much improvement has in recent years taken place in the courses of 
study in the Calcutta University adequate provision is still wanting for research 
work, both in arts and science subjects. 

The groundwork of the study of science is defective. It should begin at an 
earlier stage than at present, and greater stress should be laid on practical work. 

Greater^ attention should also be paid to the practical side of education than to 
mere acquisition of book knowledge so that students leaving the University may 
be found generally fit for the different a, vocations of life. 


Bose, G. C. 

^e existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training, as : — 

(a) it attaches more importance to examination -^han to teaching; in fact, ex- 
amination dominates the whole system of education from the primary 
stage upwards ; 

(h) it lays undue stress upon the form and external shell cramping the matter 
and internal core; 

(c) it does not help to draw out and develop the power of independent thinking^ 
solf-exertion, afifd taking the initiative; 
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(d) it is too rigid and inelastic to adapt itself to the growing needs of the 

country ; 

(e) under it education has degenerated into mere instruction, and that not of tho 

best type; 

(/) it serves mainly as a passport for the professions and public services. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


No ; because 

(a) There is a lack of efficient teachers in our educational institutions ; the condi- 

tions of the service not being sufficiently attractive, men of firsc rate abiUty- 
do not care to join the profession of teachers. 

(b) The unnatural process of acquiring knowledge through a difficult foreign 

language hampers many an otherwise intelligent young man whose linguistic 
faculty is, unfortmiately, weak. 

(c) The course of study prescribed for the matriculation student is not compre- 

hensive enough for his proper development so that he enters the University 
inadequately equipped intellectually. 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

The existing system does not give young Indians full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training. The defects may be remedied by placing students under 
personal guidance and training of teachers of high personal character and recognised 
international st-mding. The teacher can exert no influence on his pupils unless by his 
own example Uc is able to inspire in thorn a devotion for high ideals and love for 
knowledge. 

Under the present system no encouragement for investigation on new advan6es of 
knowledge is possible because : — 

(a) Such branches of knowledge are not now represented in the curricula. 

(h) There is no examining body competent to appraise the value of research. 

These defects may be remedied by recognising publication by the highest scientific 
societies, such as the Royal Society, entitling students for a degree of the University, 
or by recognising the recommendations of a teacher acknowledged authority on the 
work carried out by his pupils. The publication of the results, together with the name 
of the teacher on whose recommendation the degree is conferred, will serve as a check 
on possible abuse^. 


Bose, J. M. 


The existing system is deficient in the following respects : — 

(а) The present regulations do not encourage or allow a student of ability to acquire 

a wider knowledge of his subject than that laid down in the syllabus, 

(б) The libraries and laboratories of most of the “ private ” colleges are very poorly 

equipped. 

(c) Even the students of better equipped colleges cannot take full advantage of the 
libraries and laboratories as they live too far from their colleges. During 
college hours their time is entirely taken up in attending lectures. 

(if) Sufficient attention has not yet been given to develope the academic life of 
students. Although college unions and dbb^ting societies exist they are not 
sufficiently well developed. 
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Bose, Khbdi Ram. 

The system of university education as now administered in these provinces, 
does not seem to aflford to young Indians of ability full opportunity for the highest 
training, viewed in its intellectual and moral aspects. The existing system calls 
for a substantial improvement, principally from each of these standpoints. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 


No.; according to the existing system of university education Indian students have 
more instruction than education in the true sense of the word. 


Bottomley, j. M. 

1 do not consider that the present system of university education in Bengal offers*'' 
to Indians of ability proper opportunities of obtaining the highest training. 

In my opinion the most urgent need is a more rational system of intercourse between 
students and lecturers, together with the abolition of the existing tyranny — affecting alike 
teacher and taught — of interminable lectures. Every student should be assigned, upon 
his admission to a college, to a tutor who must be prepared to give individual attention 
to each of such students. 

This will mean : — 

(i) A considerable reduction either in the numbers of students or, proportionally, 

Ji considerable increase in the staff of each collegt?. 

(ii) A decrease iii the number of “ lectures ” delivered. It would se*em proper that the 

college, and not the University, should determine the number of lectures to 
be attended by its students. 

Changes of this nature would make the education of students a slower process and, 
ordinarily, a student should take five years to obtain his degree from the time of the 
matriculation — two years to the intermediate and three more to the degree examinations. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

The present system is defective in two main respects : — 

There is only one type of education for every class of student. The best stu- 
dents are kept back at almost every stage of their education by the less 
intelligent students in the same cla.s.s. Even B.A. honours students go 
througli the course as ordinary students, with a slight addition. We consider 
that there should be much more differentiation. 

(b) Under the present system a boy from the fourth class, inclusive, is obliged to 
answer questions in examinations in English. As he is quite unable to 
express his own ideas in that language at so early a stage he is compelled to 
memorise his answers, and the habit thus formed cannot be broken even 
at a later stage when he might, possibly, be capable of giving his own ideas 
in English. 

, Apart from this, the necessity for expressing his ideas through the mediui^ of a foreign 
language very seriously hampers and hinders his progress. 
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Cameron, M. B. 

If I am inclined to answer this question in the affirmative I trust thut I shall not 
toe misunderstood. There are three misconceptions in particular against which I wish 
to be guarded : — • 

(a) That I think the ‘ highest training ’ in India car be equated with the highest 
training in Britain, in Europe, or in America. 

(ft) That I think pur existing system of university education compares favourably 
or, indeed, on even terms with systems of university education elsewhere, 
(c) That our existing system is entirely satisfactory to those who are working it. 

Much might be said on these points but I shall merely indicate, as briefly as possible, 
Eiiy views on each of them. 

(a) The highest training is not merely a matter of men and apparatus. It exists 
only ill organic relation to an intellectual and social atmosphere which cannot 
be imported wholesale, or even in sections, and which is no hasty creation, but 
the gradual product of years of growth. The sixty or seventy years during 
which vniversities have been at work in India constitute but a very short 
time in such a growth, and it must be remembered that they are the early, 
the opening, years when growth is to be me isured only by the ‘ painful inch’. 
It is not till the later stages that the ‘ main ’ comes sweeping in. 

(?• ) I deprecate (jomparisons of university systems in the abstract, or measuring 
them against one another, without considering many tilings that lie beyond 
university systems. Any university system wliich is really alive and healthy 
is, an integral part of a whole educational system and can only be properly 
^ estimated when its relation to the other parts is taken into account. No one 
can be more conscious than I am of the defects of our university system 
here, but systems in themselves better might serve us worse. 

(r) While satisfied on the whole with the main lines on which our university system 
has been laid down I freely recognise that within these lines thei’e is room for 
steady progress. It is very possible that use and want have blinded us to many 
defects, and I welcome the inspection by fresh eyes which the Commission 
brings witli it. As far as my experience goes young Indians of ability find, 
under the existing system, as full an opportunity of obtaining the highest 
training as they arc ready to use. At the upper end of our courses there are 
State scholarships encouraging a continuance of studies and training. They 
are not numerous, but in proportion to the number of candidates qualifying 
to compete for them they are numerous enough. At the graduate stage 
too many students leave us, and hero there would seem to be the need to 
increase^ the number and value of scholarships to tempt students to go 
on. At the M. A. or M. Sc. stage there might be made available a number 
of teacliiiig fellowships of a value of about three-fourths of that of the 
average full time appointment for which the student has qualified, and 
requiring a stated and strictly limited amount of teaching work in colleges, 
combined with the following out of approved lines of further study. These 
fellowshipKS might be tried in addition to, or as substitutes for, the some- 
what meagre scholarships for pure research at present existing which seem 
to end too much in the air and leave a man too long without some kind of 
hold upon a definite profession. 


Chakra VARTI, Brajalal. 

The present system of wosk is not adequate to the requirements of a sound 
education. Bifurcation of subjects has been introduced at rather early stages and 
in a manner which is inconsistent with the liberal education of the individual 
fitudeht. Progress has been considerably retarded by the fact that instruction has 
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of intellectual training that all should be educed from the pupil’s own mind is here 
inverted ; all is poured into him by his teacher. The teacher does as much, and the pupil 
as little, as possible The student depends even more largely on bazaar notes and keys, 
because he has never acquired the power of accurate expression, or of thinking for himself. 
The teaching that he receives is mainly, if not exclusively, directed to helping him to pass 
his examination. He brings with him so poor a basis of sound general education that 
higher toachblg is more or less wasted on him. Then, again, there is very little in his 
studies in the college to awaken living interest or touch his deepest instincts — and so call 
iorth mental effort. For example, political and social evolution in India is the most 
vital concern of young India. Modern university studies have little bearing on that. 
Hor must it be overlooked that there are few teachers, either European or Indian, who 
by their “ first-rate ability and recognised standing in their subjects ”, by their character 
a-nd personality, command the faith of our students, or serve as patterns for them. 


Chatterjee, Pramath>nath. 

I do not think that the present system of university education in Bengal affords 
to Indian students full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The reasons are, 
in my opinion, as follows ; — 

In the first place, most of the colleges of Bengal are not adequately finiChced an^ 
the buildings, equipment, and staff provided for them are not quite up to the 
mark. 

Secondly, much time is lost by our students in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the English language, which is now the medium of instruction and examination 
in ail colleges. Indian students have to labour under a greater disadvantage 
in this respect than those w ho arc taught in their mother tongue. 

Thirdly, under existing conditions, both professors and students in this country 
have to work under certain restrictions which are not conducive to the full 
development of the mental and moral powers of the students under instruc- 
tion. Full and free discus.sions, frank interchange of views between the 
teachers and the taught, are not always possible in Indian colleges where, in 
the relations between the professors and their pupils, the personal element 
is not much in evidence. 

Fourthly, the ideal which is usually held up before the students, and is encouraged 
in this country, is the passing of certain examinations which have a market- 
able value. Very few students are actuated by any higher motive than this. 
No system of education which is dominated so much by public examinations 
can ever hope to attain to a high level of efficiency. These examinations, again, 
cannot be entirely ignored as they are passports to Government appointments, 
as well as to professional careers. 


Chatterjee, Eamananda. 

Generally speaking, the existing system of university education does not iifford 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest traitiing ; though, 
in spite of it, some receive very good training because of their own capacity, and the 
ability of some Indian professors. The ease with which some of our students have 
obtained the D. Sc. degree of London proves this. Other proofs are furnished by the 
original work done in chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, geology, physiology, economics, 
philosophy, mathematics, epigraphy, numismatics, history, anthropology, etc., by 
Indian graduates who have never studied in any foreign university. They show, too, 
that some of our professors are capable of giving the best training if opportunity is 
given them. Taking into account our population, however, the number of our original 
.workers, and the amount of original work done, must be considered very small. 
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I consider the existing ay stem deficient from this point of view in many respects. 

Their nature will appear from the following paragraphs. 

(a) Want of due 'previous preparation. T<ake the case of science. In schools recog- 
nised by the C'Jcutta University, science^ generally speaking, 3^ not taught, 
as was admitted in the last directors’ conference held at Simla. For success- 
ful scientific training and work in youth and mature manhood the scientific 
habit of mind has to bo developed and strengthened in childhood, and the 
senses trained for the purpose of accurate observation. Manual dexterity 
and manipulative skill for the performance of experiments, and the devising 
of means, contrivance s, and methods, have also to be developed and 
increased by manual training in childhood. In schools, therefore, the teaching 
of science, nature-study, and manual training is required. It is not the 
quantity of scientific information imparted which matters. What is all- 
important is the rousing, and keeping alive of the thirst for investigation, the 
creation of the true scientific spirit. 

As regards language and literature these are taught more from the grammarian’s 
and loxicograiiher’s poiiio of view, than to enable children in after-life to> 
use a language for literary and business purposes. From early life children 
should be induced and encouraged to describe what they perceive, do, and 
feel. Tht‘y can be made to appr'^ciate literature very early — though, of 
course, not analytically. 

History and gcograj^hy shouki be taught in connection with each other. They 
should both be compulsory subjects of study and examination in high 
schools preparing for the matriculation examination. Old history should 
b<i made living by using contemporary history to illustrate and elucidate 
it. Contemporary events in India and foreign lands should be made the 
ni( alls of teaching geography. An hour should be set apart for the children 
to show, and be shown, on the map the jilaces w here Hoods, conflagrations, 
battles, shipwrecks, treaties, etc., are rejKirtcd in the paj'?is to have taken 
place, and whore noted tHumifiis of industrial, artistic, and mechanical 
skill have made the places famous. All places of educational and philaii' 
thropic enterprise should similarly be shown. The storting point in the teach, 
ing of geograjihy should be the village or tov/n where the school is situated. 
Any true historical incident, however trivial, or even some traditional or 
](‘gendary story connected with the place, should be made the means of 
interlinking the teaching of history and geography. Pilgrimages should be 
undertaken to well-known historical places, and the historical incidents con 
nocted therewith narrated there. History should be acted in class by the 
children impersonating historical characters — taking care to choose such 
countries, periods, and occurrences as would not foment racial or sectarian 
hatred or jealousy. 

As English is used in the delivery of lectures in colleges, and as many students 
cannot in college follow such lectures with casts they should come with 
a better knowledge of English acquired at school. For this purpose the best 
teachers of English in each school should invariably be the teachers of this 
subject, at least in the lowest classes where it is taught. The methods of 
teaching English at present generally followed are faulty. Better methods 
should be introduced. 

English being taught only as a language and literature all other subjects in the 
school courses should be taught through the medium of the vernacular of 
the children. Tliis will give them a far better grasp of the subjects taught 
than the present method of using English as the medium of instruction. 
They will assimilate knowledge better, and will be better able to think for 
themselves. My experience is that, at the age of 10 or 11, in the highest 
cla*ss of the vernacular school where I first received education, my fellow- 
students and myself knew more of history, geography, mathematics, hygiene*, 
sanitation, and "natural science combined, than my class-fellows of 15, 15 
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17, 18, or mere knew when I was subsequently in the highest class of a high 
school preparing for the matriculation examination. The experience of many 
others has been similar. 

(6) Teaching in colleges should not be entirely examination -ridden, as at present. 

Professors should have the liberty to use the vernacular in teaching ^any sub- 
ject whenever they find it practicable and more satisfactory than the use of 
a foreign medium. , 

(c) Colleges should have better libraries. Not only should there be more books, 
but of many books of reference and other works constantly required by 
students there should be more copies than one. 

The cataloguing and arrangement of books should be better, and the reading 
and consultation rooms more spacious. 

The librarian should be an adejquately paid, competent man possessed of the 
academic standing of a professor. He should be a man able to tell students 
where to find information on a particular subject and, generally, what books 
to read. For mere clerical work ho should have an assistant or assistants: 

^d) Laboratories should be better equipped and capable of accommodating more 
students. 

fe) Students should have more tutorial guidatice from competent i)erson. In this 
connection, I think it necessary to say that I am opposed to the laying down 
by regulation of t he maximum numerical strength of college or university 
classes. As matters stand at present, many students are unable to obtain 
education owing to want of accommodation in colleges. If colleges be com- 
])ellcd to make their classes smaller many more young men would bo deprived 
of the advantages of higher education because the establishment- of now 
colleges to accommodate them would be very difficult. 

Lirge classes in universities and colleges do not in themselves imply inetficient 
education. '“•The StudenCs Handbook to the University and Colleger of Cambridge ’* 
for 1914-15 tells us: ‘‘A great part of university and college teaching 
consists of Iv^ictures, delivered to audiences varying from 10 to 300 students, 
under the formal conditions of the lecture -room In Harvard University 

Professor Frank William Taussig’s class in ]>olitical economy often consists, 
of as many as 500 students. If wealthy aud enlightened Cambridge and 
Harvard can allow such large classes surely Calcutta need not bo ashmed of 
a maximum of 150 or 175 students per class. As for individual teaching in 
colleges no professor can pay attention to the individual needs of students 
even if the classes be as small as at Allahabad, namely, a maximum ( f 60, 
For individual teaching classes would require to be as small as of 12 students 
or, at the most, 20. The ideal of individual teaching is meant for schocls. 
A college student should re(£uire only iiidividuc^jl tutorial guidance, for which 
only a sufficient number of competent tutors is needed. School teacdiing 
should be so imijrovod that students on joining a college may not require indi- 
vidual teaching, and may be able to follow and profit by the lectures of 
these professors, who should be able to make themselves audible and un- 
derstood. 

if) Post-graduate studies. For post-graduate teaching only very competent pro- 
fessors should he employed. They should certainly be good scholars and 
able to deliver valuable lectures. But that is not the only qualification 
required. If, for example, a man is a scholar and a discoverer, in order that 
he may also be an ideal professor he should be able and willing, by capacity, 
by temperament, and by being not too old, to fraternise with his students in 
his, and their, studies, to make them co-workers with him in some study, 
investigation, or research, to guide them generally, and to show them how to 
become scholars and original workers themselves. * 

The VTiiiversity should appoint a sufficient number of such good professors* ‘ 
They should be appointed after due advertisemeut of vacancies in the 
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papers. Candidates must show how by their academic training in the svhject 
to be taitght, and by their experience in teaching that particular subject, they 
are fit to fill the chairs. I have mentioned this ordinary method as it is not 
generally followed in the Calcuttp University. 

The University JibraAies, laboratories, and museums should be %dequate for 
the purposes of such a large university as the Calcutta University. Tho 
other existing libraries, laboratories, and museums in Calcutta, whether in 
affiliated colleges or in institutions imconnected with the University, should 
be made oasily available to advanced students by arrangement with their 
respective authorities. 

Research and original work should qualify for tho M. Sc. and M.A. degrees. I 
find, for example, that tho Universities of Manchester and Liverpool confer 
the master’s Tl^ree on those who have conducted research work. The Uni- 
versity of Bristol confers even the B. 8c. degree for research. Our Univer- 
sity, while ordinarily conferring these degrees after the examination of 
candidates, should confer them also for research. 

In history and, where possible, in other subjects, great importance should be 
itttached to the original scurct^s of knowledge, their study, and work done in 
connection therewith. For example, in historj^ if a student can show that 
he has a competent knowledge of Pali, Persian, Marathi, Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, or Danish, and has done some original investigation with the help of 
historical materials in any of these languages, he should have extra credit 
for the same in his examination for any degree. Similarly, any im- 
portant and valuable i)ieco of geographical exploration, or any other kind 
of original work of recognised merit, should entitle a man to a suitable 
degree, although he may not be even an undergraduate of the University. His 
* thesis, or tho description of his exploration, or other work done, should be 
inv(friahly published simultaneously with the bestowal of the degree. 

Some of the syllabuses and courses of study require revising and supplementing. 
For instance, I think those who take up experimental psychology for their 
B. Sc. or M. 8c. degree ought to have a better, and a more practical, 
grounding in physiology than tho regulations and courses of study would 
seem to show. 

!(p) The subjects taught in our University arc not all that require to be taught, 
shall say afterwards what other subjects require to be taught. 

{h) Concentration, Any ideal system of education w'ould require more money, 
more buildings, more equipment, more space, etc. I do not labour under 
the illusion exjiosed by Huxley in the following i)as8age which occurs in an 
address given in 1876 to the John Hopkins University at Baltimore : — 

“ It has beefi my fate to see great educational funds fossilise into mere bricks 
and mortars in the petrifying springs of architectu7’e, wdth nothing left to 
work them. A great warrior is said to have made a desert and called it peace. 
Trustees have sometimes made a palace and called it a university.” 

But still some sort of buildings are required, not to speak of equipment and 
teachers, all of which means money. We are at prese nt a poor people. We 
are not, therefore, in a position to make provision for tho highest training 
of a large number of students in all the most important subjects. The 
Calcutta University should, for this reason, concentrate its resources and 
efforts on a few chosen subjects instead of dissipating its energy over a large 
field of work. 

The affiliated colleges, too, should specialise in particular subjects instead of 
doing indifferent work in a considerable number of subjects. 

(») As my suggestions involve extra expenditure in their carrying out education 
must needs become more expensive than now. The increased expense, 
howefver, should not fall on the students. The final report of the London 
University Commission suggests various improvements but, at the same time 
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recommends a substantial reduction in the fees to be paid by students. 
My suggestion, too, is that in our Government colleges the increased cost 
should be borne by the State. There should also be a largo number of 
bursaries in them for poor students. In unaided colleges efforts should 
^e made to obtain endowments from the public. 

(j) External degrees. For poor students and others examinations sliould be held 
for the conferring of external degrees, as in London. I do not ignore all that 
can be said agamst such degrees. Nevertheless, I consider them essentially 
necessary in the present educational and pecuniary circumstances of my 
countrymen. The widest spread of the highest knowledge is at present at 
least as important for the people of India as the giving of the highest ideal 
training to a small fraction of our students. Any such spread of knowledge 
to an adequate extent can, for some time to comq, be brought about only 
by some such incentive as the conferring of external degrees. If colleges be 
compelled to make their classes smaller than they are now the institution 
of external degrees would be still more necessary. 

If both Government and the people be fully alive to the vital and indispensable 
need of education both the spread, and the imi)rovement, of education can 
be secured. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904 the Calcutta University has- 
undc'rtaken and organised the highest teaching both in the science and arts courses. 
The conditions of higher training suggested in cpiestion 2 liave been partially 
observed in the latest sc^heme for the organisation of university study and teaching. 
But the actual performance seems to have fallen far short of ilie ideal owing to the following 
circumstances ; — 

(a) Absence of ]iroperly equipped libraries and laboratories. It is not possible for 

tlu; University in the coar.se of a few' years, and with the limited resources 
i(t its disposal, to }>rovide facilities for study and research on a scale at all 
comparable to those possessed by the old uni v^ersi ties of tlie West. It may 
be reasonably hoped, how ever, that w hen the need of tlie University in these 
respects is properl}^ realised sufficient funds w ill be forthcoming both from the 
Government and the public to enable the Un^ersity to remedy this 
deficiency. 

(b) But it is not always the machine that matters so much as the men who work it. 

In respect of the latter also much remains to bo done. The present system 
of appointment of university teachers preparing students for the highest 
degree examination can hardly be regarded as Sii tisf actor y. With the- 
assistance of Government the University has been enabled to found several 
chairs with fixed incomes. But the remuneration offered has not proved 
sufficiently attract! v'e for scholars of high reputation in foreign universities; 
of the other teachers in several .subjects many are fresh graduates of the Calcutta^ 
University w ith very little previous experience in teaching. This is an arrange- 
ment which can scarcely be expected to yield good results. The scheme sug' 
gested below may improve matters a little in this respect : — 

(i) For each subject of study there should be at least one professor of high dis- 
tinction and acknowledged authority in liis own special sphere of study. 
Such men must nece.ssarily be paid h^idsomely for their service. They 
may be appointed on the contract system for a definite period to suit 
their eouvemonce. The area of selection should be as wide as possible. 
By their example, and through their guidance, men of this stamp will im- 
prove the general tone of university study and teaching. 

^u) Of the general body of university professors a considerable majority should be 
taken from eminent teachers in colleges, who have achieved high distinotion 
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by their special aptitude for teai-hiug or for original research. This arrange- ' 
meiit will secure for the highest university teaching tried men of first-rate 
ability. At the s^nie time, if will offer an elleiit stin;ulurj to teachers 
in colleges and so improve collegiate teaching as veil. 

(iii) The remaining body of whole- time professors may bo recruited fro^ a new class 
of university tutors. Brilliant scholars, who may intend to keep them- 
selves attached to the University and to qualify themselves for university 
chairs without going through the probationary period of collegiate work, 
might first be appointed university tutors for a limited period. Tneir 
work will be light and of a subordinate nature. They shouM not be placed 
in independent charge of teaching in any subject. They will have a sub- 
sistence allowance of Bs. 100 or Rs. 160, but they will have a special license 
from tlio University to supplement their income by private tutoiial wmrk 
among the University students, Cor which special facilities are to be provided 
by the University in the University Hall itself. h>esh from the University, 
and almost of the same age as the advanced section of the University 
students, they will be able very easily to mix with the lattei' on intimate 
t ‘rms and to guide them in their studic.s. Being at the same time associated 
with university work they will serve as a connecting link between 
prof^^ssors and students. Tliey should also be encouraged to undertake 
post-graduate research work in the University libraries and laboratories 
under the guidance of the University professors. Those among them who 
in the course of their five years of post-graduate and tutorial work prove 
their fitness for independent university teaching should be promoted to 
professorial chairs whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

(iv) Eminent teachers in colleges whoso services would be of great value to the 

University, but who do not find it convenient to give up their collegiate 
w ork, may be induced to deliver courses of lectures on their special subjects. 
I’lds will benefit both the University and the colleges and will draw the 
two bodies closer together. 

(v) Other distinguished authorities not directly connected with educational work 

may, in the same w ay, be invited to give the benefit of their experience and 
their labours to the University- I have no doubt they will gladly respond 
to this call. Their lectures should be open to the public. 

There can be no doubt that the quality of teaching in the University will be greatly 
improved if it is organised in tlio way suggested above. Young Indians will thus have 
full opportunity of obtaining the higliest training from the Calcutta University. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


The existing system does not afford full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 
The existing system is defective in the following respects, amongst others : 

(а) Teachers are not so trained as to inspire confidence in their students and to 

imbue them with a love for the subjects taught and they are more like coaches 
to make their students pass their examinations. 

(б) Proper equij)ment in the shape of libraries, laboratories, etc., are badly wanting 

in most of the colleges. 

(c) The system is too dependent on examinations, and the energies of the Uni- 

versity are at present mostly directed to holding examinations. 

(d) Students see little or nothing of teachers outside the lecture hours, and • 

* there is no attempt on the part of teachers to get into touch with students. 

VOL. VIII 
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Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 


Highest training, in the sense in which it is now generally understood, is given, 1 
think, to ablv^ and intelligent young Indians under the existing system of university 
education. 


Chatterjee, Sris Chandra. 

The first point I would like to raise is wdiether or not the present system affords 
opportunities for the highest training. I must, first of all, consider what the highest 
training is. If the highest training is taken to mean, as I understand it myself, a state 
of efficiency favourable to the development of the manhood of the nation, if it means the 
acquisition of the powers of independent thinking and judgment, strength of character, 
firmness of will, and othlir manly qualities which should be necessary to equip a man 
for citizenship under a well-ordered polity, then my answer to your first question is 
strongly in the negative. I consider Our University is at present producing machines, 
and not men. Our students learn not to think in ways of their own, but in stereotyped 
ways dictated to them by others, and they have no individuality of their own. A sound 
education, in my opinion, would involve not only the development of the intellectual 
powers, but also the cultivation of the moral and physical sides. The old Greek ideal* 
conveyed in the phrase “ a sound mind in a sound body ” is not a bad one, though 
our Hindu ideal is even higher. The ideal of the old Hindus took notice of not only 
the intellect and body, but also of the ethical side of man. Under the present system 
of university education there are hardly any opportunities for the steady growth 
of intellect and physique together, not to speak of the development of the moral 
-side of man. There is some attempt, no doubt, to develope the intellect, but no 
ericouragcinont is found for the unhamx)orcd growth of the intellect even. The 
steady development of the intellect requires a degree of freedom, which is not 
available under the Calcutta University for more reasons than one. I personally 
think that freedom is inconsistent with the policy of Government, which is 
of a reactionary character. IVoedom is noted with fear by Government as 
capable of engendering such aspirations in students as it would bo difficult for 
Government to satisfy. Herein comes in one of the higher questions of adminis- 
trative policy. In this connection, my humble suggestion is that freedom, with proper 
safeguards, ought to be allowed. I will take, for instance, one simple example. 
Burke’s “ Ileflexions on the lievolution in France ” was one of the most ordinary 
text-books of English literature in the B. A. course in the Calcutta University. 

T dare say you will agree with me when I say that one of the greatest political 
thinkers that flourished in England since the days of Lord Bacon was Edmund 
Burke, and his work on the Revolution is regarded as a classic. Though the 
general spirit of conservatism running through the pages of this famous book 
has not boon generally approved yet Jlurk{' has discussed many political questions 
of priceless value in the course of that book. Such a book, I think, is pre-eminently 
suited to be placed in the hands of every student reading for his degree. This 
book would 1)0 excellout not only from the standpoint of libo’ature, but also from 
the standpoint of politics. Such a hook, I have reason to believe, will explode 
many, an Utopian scheme of politics which might be troubling people dabbling in 
politics, and might bring home to every Indian the mistakes and follies of an 
infuriated people swayed by the airy and fairy dreams of Voltaire and other ency- 
clopnedists. Now, such a book, I hear, is condemned. I think better results would 
be produced if such a book were taught through capable teachers. This brings me on 
to another question. This is the difficulty of finding suitable teachers who might be 
allowed a degree of freedom of teaching. I, for one, would be the last man to allow 
freedom of teaching without responsible teachers. But, Vhile the present system is in 
vogue, it ^vould be difficult for you to get good teachers. 

Under the present system Indian teachers have no opportunity to show their 
merits. If proper opportunities be given to them a sufficient number of teachers 
may he available who will, in time, fill up the places of the educationists bTOughi 
from abroad, and thereby an economic problem also will be solved. 
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Chatieiijee, St/niti Kumar. 

* Highest training is a very comprehensive term. If it me ms such training as 
is obtained in some of the 1 est universities oi the free countj’icis of Euror^e and America 
it is hardly possible in a a Indian university. The existing system of univeriiiy education 
itself is not at fault ; it is the presence of certain economic and other difficulties whi( h 
renders highest training in its widest sense hard t j achiov^c . The existing system has 
many deficiencies ; but still it does afford to young Indians of ability considerable oppor- 
tunities of obtaining the highest intellectual training available, at least in some direc- 
tions ; and a groat many of its alumni can stand comparison ’,vith the best products of 
foreign universities- The deficiencies of the existing systcmi, ho-wever, appear to be as 
follows : — 

(a) Colleges caimofc afford to employ an adequate number of professors through 

want of funds. This has brought about the present desperate proportion in the 
number or the teachers and the taught — one pr(’fcssor, in some cases, having 
to deal with nearly a thousand students in the course of a week. The chances 
of association between the professors and the students are thus reduced to 
a miiiimum. This is true in respect of college education mainly. This state 
of things does not aifc^ct the best students very much, but the students of 
ordinary merit suffer considerably. 

(b) Higher f‘ducation is not controlled by people who are best fitted to do it, viz., 

professors actually engaged in the work of teaching. A change in the right 
direction has recently been made in the case of post-graduate studies by creat- 
ing councils and boards of higher studies. 

(c) Owing to economic reasons over vffiicli the University has no control the degree 

has acquire d a false and disproportioned value. The efforts at reform by the 
University' as well as efforts at good teaching by the professor, are both power- 
less to prevent the mcTcenary motives of study, which are bound to be pro- 
cut in most young men in all lands, but which cannot but lower the educa- 
tional ideal. But, in India, at least in Bengal, young men whoso natm*al 
a.x)titu(los are other than a-cadomical are forced to resort to the University as 
most professions {r. commerce, industry, army, navy, etc.) are barred to 
them. The few professions which they can take up can be approached only 
through the University. Thus, very many come to the University not 
with a desire to learn, but to gef- a degree. 

{cl) A foreign medium of instruction with which the student has to grapple at every 
step tends to stifle all power of independent thijiking in the continually in- 
creasing number of college students, and affords a strong encouragement to 
cram. 

(c) Absolute lack of opportunities of jjhysical training. Physical drill and military 
training should bo enforced, and manly games and sports should be encouraged 
by th(‘. University. 

(/) Want of corporate life among the students. 

(g) Want of proper facilities for study owing to lack of well-appointed libraries, 
laboratories, and museums in most of our colleges. 

(/i) European teachers, in many cases, are w anting in knowledge of Indian conditions, 
and requirements of Indian students. The remedy lies in insisting on Indian 
experience, and on acquaintance with the students’ vernacular (except in the 
ease of experts or scholars of recognised eminence), but, preferably, in having 
Indian teachers wdtli European training. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

The existing system of university education is deficient in the respect that it does 
not train young Indians to be fitted by character and ability to guide their countrymen , 
m the affairs of life. 

F 2 
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Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

I do not. 

Training depends upon what one is being trained for, but the existing system is 

ihout an ideal or a definite ultimate aim. 

The country wants education to enable the people to stand on their own legs in 
every respect, “ to prepare them for complete living,” to develop their work-power 
and character-power ; to give them all-round strength. 

A system originally meant for obtaining efficient clerks and now’, to a limited 
extent, for vocational w'ork, is failing to meet the progressive needs of our people. 

Our Thiiyei'sity has failed to appreciate that it ought to Relp the i^rocoss ot 
nation-building. It is not inspired by motives which answer to deeper things in 
human nature and the higher things in human aspiration.” It is not based upon 
things which lie close to the hearts of our people. 

It has little regard for our permanent environment. 

It is a makeshift, and without a corporate life. 

It has not been allow’ed sufficient freedom of growth. 

Its utility is doubted, and it is view^ed wdth suspicion, as tending to disloyalty.. 
Educational institutions are now subjected to undue political surveillance. 

There is a lack of proper teachers. 

In Government colleges the foreign element is placed on an undeserved and 
undesirable basis of superiority. The Indian teacher occupies an inferior position. 

It is believed that benefactions which favour the employment of Indian teachers, 
even of undoiilited merit and ability, are not adequately supplemented by Govern- 
ment grants. They are not sympathetically treated, and the work suffers in 
consequence. 

Most of the teachers are too poorly paid. It does not seem to have been realised 
that the teacher ought to he freed from pecuniary anxiety so as to he able to 
consecrate his life to his work. 

The system suffers from : — 

(а) Want of funds. 

(б) Want of sufficient co-ordination of the subjects of study; of adequate facilities 

for co-operative work betw'een teacher and student. 

(c) Harsh and harassing rules of attendance. 

(d) Stringent methods of examination — which have degraded teaching to- 

coaching. 


CnAUDHURi, Bhuban Mohan. 

The existing system of university education docs not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining highest training, because : — 

(a) the teachers are mostly of mediocre ability; 

(b) there are no opportunities of free intercourse between teachers and students; 

and ^ 

(c) the education is not on national lines. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

The existing system of university education has the following defects : — 

(а) Persons actually engaged in the work of odiicatiiig young men have not their 

proper share in controlling education (post-graduate teaching alone cxcept- 
ed). 

(б) Education is mainly imparted through the medium of a language which is not 

the mother-tongue of the people of this province. 

(c) There is a considerable disparity between the Ambers of teachers and taught, 
A single professor has, not unoften, to lecture to nearly half a dozen classes, 
each consisting of hundreds of students. As a result there is, except in rare 
cases, a total absence of that close contact between the professor and his 
pupil which is essential for sound education, and which obtained in ljidid 
in ancient and mediaeval times. 
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(d) Of the section of the teaching staff coming from outside India many do not 
understand properly the needs of Indian students. 

(6) The University does not provide physical training. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

I am not prepared to say that the existing system of university education docs 
not afford to young Indians of ability full o]:)portunity of obtaining the highest training. 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, Sir Rashbehary CJliose, Sir (iooroo Bass Banerjcf', Dr. Brajcr Ira 
Nath Seal, and otlna’ eminent men can saiely be pointed out as the b<,st products of the 
existing nystem ; end 1 believe th<^y ciin hold their own in i heir res pec ti c spheres with 
the distinguished scholars of the world. By the existing system I mean the University 
aw a meT cly examining body exoreising its influence over, and shaping tb(5 eharaeter of 
the wtudentH through, tfio eoursew of study proscribed, periodical examinations held, award 
of scholarwhiffs and prizes upon the results of the (‘xaininations, and general supervision 
over the teaching staff. 


CxiAUDHURY, The Hon’ble Babu Bkojendra Kishore Roy. 

No; the follo^\ing are the main defects: — 

(a) Brilliant students in our colleges ar^ placed in the saaiio classes* with ordinary 
studeiits so that the degree of progress is rather’ slow. Teaching is not 
of a very high order. 

(h) Pi’ofessors also are not always of very high proficiency, or sufficiently large in 
number. 

(e) Well -equipped laboratories and libraries arc very often wanting, and personal 
lielp to, and care f>f, students by professors is impossible in classes which are 
usually very large. 

(d) Passing exaininations being the main aim of students they care more for 

being ])r(’pared to answer likely questions than for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge or grasp of their respective subjects. The merits of professors 
also being often judged by the number of students they can pass, they also 
(3are more for i>repariiig students for answering examination questions than 
for imparting a sound knowledge or making students masters of their 
T'espeetive subjects of study. The system of examination, and the unusual 
imjjortance given to results of final university examinations in determining 
the future of students, are responsible partly for a want of earnest effort 
for giving, or g('tting, the highest training in our University. 

(e) Professors are selected from among students who stand high in their examin- 

ations, without any regard to their real nature — to their real liking or dis- 
liking — the result being that many professors have really no heart in their 
work, and some accept such service having no other vocation of life to pursue, 

{/) A great jjoriion of the valuable time of onr students is wasted owing to the 
necessity of their having to learn every subject through the medium of a 
foreign language. This is, undoubtedly, the greatest evil which results, in 
many cases, in the ruin of their physical health and retards their progress in 
studies and leads to the perpetuation of the universally admitted evil of cram. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The following are some 
of the principal causes which are responsible : — 

. (a) A vast, majority of young men who seek admission to university courses are . 

ill-equipped and unfit to receive university education in the strict sense 
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Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur — contd . — Cho'ijdhury, 

Kai Yatinbra Nath. 


of the term. The kind of training they receive in schools is so- 
perfunctory that they are unable to take full advantage of the University 
course. They cannot appreciate its value. In the University the 
medium of instruction is English, but students who come out of 
th^ entrance examination are mostly not well-grounded in the language, 
and this adds to their difficulty. They cannot, in most oases, follow the"^ 
college training. Moreover, under the present system, a majority of those 
who join the University are of an age when their critical faculty is 
undeveloped and, at best, are capable of committing everything that comes 
before them to memory. The provision of research is of no avail when 
work carried on for the B. A. degree has to be, by necessity, but an extension 
of school work. The type of students necessary for research arc not those 
who usually take the B.A. degree in the Calcutta University. 

(b) The system of examination is another great deterrent factor in the way of 

true learning. The University degrees are but passports to places in 
Government service, and the student’s primary aim in the college is that 
he should somehow try to obtain the necessary degrees. He has generally 
no interest in his subjects beyond the satisfaction of conforming to the 
requirements of the examiner. He, therefore, crams, rather than digests 
the subjects of study. He mainly depends on the bazaar ‘ keys ’ rather 
than on what his teacher might say. 

(c) From the teacher’s point of view the above-mentioned defects act very 

prejudicially to the interest of efficient teaching. In the first place, the 
material being bad, honest teachers confine their attention for a con- 
siderable portion of every year to grounding students in English. 
This, naturally, obliges the teacher to forgo his legitimate work. He 
cannot satisfactorily attend to developing the critical faculty in 
students, nor* ci’eatc in thorn a desire for attaining the truth. He i& 
moreover handicapped by the restrictions placed on him by the University 
to confine himself to the curriculum prescribed for him. Ho has not that 
freedom of teaching which is essential for true university work. This as 
regards the first-rate professors. But, when we consider that a large 
number of those entrusted with teaching are men who have taken to 
education as a convenience and whoso heart is not in the work, the matter 
becomes much more serious. They are, somehow, to manage students 
to get through the University examinations. They teach with that 
aim, and the result is obvious. Even when they are earnest the number 
of subjects they have to teach prevents them from specialising in any 
one particular subject; so much so that the kind of instruction they 
impart to their students is not of a high order. They but perpetuate 
the weaknesses which students carry with them from their schools into- 
the college department. 

(d) Lastly, the present system does not provide a free intercourse between the 

teacher and the taught. The teacher comes into his college class, delivers 
his lecture, and has no more connection with his pupils. The systei»v 
moreover, does not look to the training of the moral side of the student,, 
without which no amount of intellectual training will give him the whole- 
some and enlivening culture expected of a university training. 


Choudhury, Kai Yatindba Nath. 


The existing system of university education in India cannot afford to young 
Indians full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The reason is obvious, 
and it seems to me to be strange that the mattei;;^ has not attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, the University, and the Government in a manner that it should 
have done. The chief difficulty and obstruction in the way of the assimilation and 
expansion of higher education in India is its present peculiar condition by which all 
higher training is practically confined to the English language. The difficulty of 
mastering a ioreign tongue, and there being no other way of obtaining higher •traihl 
ing than what can be obtained through the English language, is a distinct bar in thiaf 
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country for the diffusion and proper assimilation of higher training. The question is 
a very difficult one, and no systematic attempt, so far as 1 know, has yet been made 
to study it, and to find a solution for it. It needs no demonstration to show that 
students cannot thoroughly assimilate the teaching imparted to them through the 
medium of a foreign language. Add to this that they are required to study the English 
language not as a language, but that thev have to learn everything praotibally through 
that foreign language from their boyhood. This is bound, in the majority of cases, to 
produce a damper on the acquisition of knowledge. The system, grotesque as it is,, 
goes deep into the fabric of our educational machinery and acts as a canker which 
destroys the energy* of our youths and saps the educational stimulus at its very root,. 
It is very satisfactory, however, that the attention of the highest authority in the land 
has been now drawn towards this question. 

Education, both high and primary, has one aim only. It tries to fit its recipients- 
to be better citizens and better and truer men. That education is the best which 
calls forth, to the full, all the latent capacities of man. To do this you must give its 
recipients true knowledge and higher and nobler ideals. These, in these days, can only 
be given, and that effectively, by means of teaching imparted through the medium of 
languages. Now, if this is so, then there can be no doubt about the fact that_ that 
language is the best, and most suitable, medium for imparting education which is the- 
mother tongue of students. Otherwise, the assimilation of all higher teaching, diffi- 
cult as it is, is necessarily hampered by the imposition of a further difficulty, that is, 
the difficulty of being compelled to learn everything through the medium of a difficult 
foreign language. It has been said that it is very creditable to the Indian students 
that they have, notwithstanding this language difficulty, succeeded in many branches 
of higher knowledge. I, as an Indian, am proud of this fact of our intellectual superi- 
ority being admitted but, at the same time, I submit this intellectual superiority should 
not be left to be neutralised by leaving things where they are now; but it should be 
utilised by facilitating the imparting of higher knowledge in a way, and in a manner, 
whereby Indian students may be free from the difficulty in having imposed upon 
them the language-bar or, in other words, the difficulty of having the English language 
(a difficult loreign tongue) only as the medium of instruction, so that they may have 
full opportunities for the free growth of their intellect and their intellectual pursuits. 
From the above it will be apparent that I urge, amongst other things, that steps should 
be taken by which it will be possible for the Indian students to rec eive all their training 
through the medium of their mother tongue. I admit that the proposition which I lay 
down here is very, very difficult. I know that under the present state of development 
of the Indian vernaculars it is extremely difficult to accept them fully as the medium 
of instruction, especially for higher instruction. But if we admit, as we are bound to 
do, that all instruction should bo imparted in a language which is the mother tongue of 
students, in which they think and speak, then there can be no question about the 
medium of instruction. Here we should not forget to take into account : — 

(d) The present peculiar condition of India. 

(h) The circumstance of the non-development of our vernaculars (our people and 
our Government not having up to now devoted their time and attention 
to this aspect of the question). 

It comes to. this, then, that we cannot immediately introduce our vernaculars as the ' 
medium of instruction, especially at its higher stages. Consequently, the problem re- 
solves itself into these : — 

(i) How to lay the foundation of accepting our vernaculars as the vehicle of in- 

struction in all its stages? 

(ii) How to manage educational matters in the present state of the development 

of our vernaculars (which I shall call henceforward the transitional stage) 
so as to reach our goal of accepting our vernaculars as the only media of 
instruction? 

(iii) What arrangements the University is required to make for the growth 

and development of our vernaculars so as to make them suitable vehicles 
for higher instruction? 

In order to remedy this situation I beg to submit that in the law regulating oui 
universities there should be a distinct statutory declaration to the effect that, say 
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twenty or twenty-five years hence, all education, high and low, should be imparted 
through the vernacular of the province. This declaration of educational policy by our 
Government will mark a new era in the history of the educational development of 
our countrymen and will ultimately solve a very difficult and complex problem arising 
from the peculiar condition and circumstances of our country to the satisfaction of 
our country^fieii and to the immense benefit of tho cause of higher education here, 
Education in a country, to be useful and fruitful, should be imparted only through 
tho language in which its people habitually think and speak. This proposition is so 
self-evident that to my mind it requires no demonstration at all. But, here, we have 
many misconceptions regarding this fundamental truth. Many of our countrymen, 
and I regret to see that there are many educated men amongst them, are of opinion 
that the substitution of our vernaculars for the English language as tho medium 
■of instruction will stifle higher education in the country. They are under the delusion 
that no high education is possible in this country, save and except what is, or may be, 
imparted tlirough tho medium of English. If we pause for a moment to consider what 
this proposition means then 1 think that we shall be able at oiic.c to find out its utter 
worthlessness and, moreover, tlie wiong we arc doing to our countrymen by sticking to 
this unjust and uuuaturul method \Yill be apparent. Knowledge is not to be coiffined 
to the privileged and favoured few, but to be spread broadcast. Now, as is the 
present case, if you confine all higher education to the Jhiglisb language, then we 
naturally exclude those who are not already, and arc not going to be, conversant with 
that language. This exclusion means nearly 70 or 80 per cent of our people who ought 
to be educated. Tlernrdir'e^ these who obtained higher education through tho English 
language it can be d< -Uiil d whether the majority of them have been able thorough- 

ly to grasp and assimilate the ideas conveyed to them, and whether they have been 
able fully to utilise llieir knowledge, commensurate at least with the labcmr and energy 
they have spent on the acNiuisition of their learning. It, therefore, creates a situation in 
which our students are javpiired to waste much of their time in memorising foreign 
woj'ds, instead of sj)ending their enru’gy on assimilating new thoughts and new ideas. 
■Similarly, to expros tlieir tlioughts our studcaits and teaehers are eoinpelh'd to make 
use of a foreign languagig and tin' consequence is that thoy are now necessaril^V bound 
to express their imperfectly assimilated thoughts in a borrowed language only. This 
means that they are not perfetd masti'rs of their owji thoughts and exj)rcssions and 
they are, so to S])eais:, cuir oil completely from their environment and surroundings. 
The knowledge which is thus imparled, being confined to a few, cannot bear all the 
fruit 'ahicli can be naturally expected from it. Therefore, it can be safely concluded 
that the present system injures those, who are educated, and j)rovcnts the natural expan- 
sion of knowledge amongst our countrymen. The knowledge obtainable under tho 
present system can ho comparable with the riches in a fairy tale ^^hich are to be found 
in an island completely sepai-ated by magic, as jt were, from the surrounding world. 
Those riches do not benefit completely tliose who possess them, nor are they fairly 
distributed among the people for their use and enjoyment. The system seems to be 
self-condcrnned if we consider for a moment seriously about it. 

The absurdity of the })resent system will appear in all its ugliness if you try to 
transplant it in a country like England. Suppose the authorities there make an at- 
tempt to introduce a foreign language, such as Bengali or Marathi, as the medium 
for the secondary and higher education of Englishmen. Then we know what would 
bo the natural feelings of our fellow-subjects tliore; the system would be stopped at 
once. What applies to England applies to India also. There may bo historical 
reasons why we have put up with our system up till now, but that is no reason why wc 
having awakened to the fundamental defect of the system, should not try to reform it. 
It may be said in reply that, owing to the peculiar conditions of India, higher education 
cannot but be imparted through the medium of the English language, because the 
vernaculars of the co\mtry (especially at the time, nearly 80 years ago, when the 
question of the medium of our instruction was decide^) M^ere not, and are not now, 
fully developed to be the suitable media of imparting higher knowledge. The 
CoTnpany’s Government at the time were chiefly concerned with imparting 
English education for getting suitably educated Indians for the Company’s 
service only on cheaper pay, because they at the time wore compelled to appoint 
Englishmen or Eurasians on higher pay k) the detriment of their profit as a ilier- 
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cantilo company. We may obtain some explanation o^ the absurdity of the present 
system in the fact above alluded to. But that is all the more reason why we should 
now concoiitrato all our energy on the point and try tc make up the leeway as 
soon as we can. Knowledge of facts and their laws, both in the domain of 
animate and inanimate matters, is all that we are required to know and, in 
knowing all these, our intellectual faculties also developed yan • passu. All 
education, ix> be sound and useful, is to be imparted in a way in wh’ch students can 
easily assimilate all the ideas based uxion knowledge of facts and their laws concerning 
matters, animate and inanimate, and thereby caii invigorate the growth of their in- 
tellectual and other laculties. Now, by making the English language, instead of our 
own vernaculars, the only medium for the instruction of our countrymen we are striking 
at the very root, so to say, of all knowledge. It may be said that it was impossible 
to think of any other eonrse than that wliie.b was actually adopted by c>ur rulers for 
imparting education in this coiintr;). 1 cannot agree to an argument like this. What 
I think should have been done by our rulers A'as to adopt a course which has recently 
been adopted in Japan. Japan has tried to assimilate all the new ideas through the 
medium of tlieir omu vernacular, and look at the marvellous success which she has 
attained thereby. The point that matters in education is the knowledge of facts and 
their laws uud not tlici medium through which it is imparted. The question of the 
medium is important c>nly so far as it makes the imparting of knowledge easy and 
natural. Taking this view of the question, I thmk the conclusion to be irresistible 
that one’s own ve]-nacnlar is the best medium for instruction. It may be that in 
some cases, as it. India, all kn<Avledg('. cannot at once be imparted through the Indian 
vtuaiaculars. I admit the truth of this proposition to a certain extent, but what I 
tlunk we should do, ajid what our authorities should have done, is not what they did. 
Steps shoidd liave been then taken to trike advaiitage of the English language as a tem- 
])orary medium, being necessary for the transitional period only, and no further. That 
the then authorities did not find their wa\ to do this was tlie chi«‘f defect in the educa- 
tional syst('m thc'y iTiaugiirated. It cannot be urged that the vernaculars of the 
country did not at that time possess sufficient capacity for growth to the extent 
that higher education could bo introduced through their media after a short time. I 
can speak of my own vernacular, which lias at its back at least six or seven centinies' 
history of literary activity, and say that it was not impossible at the time to take 
advantr.ge of it foj- the ])ur])os(^ for wlu'ch T am pleading here. What I say here of 
the Bengali language, my own mother tongue, applies uinfatis tniifcDicJis to all the 
XnhTcipal Indian vc'rnaculars. Indian languages, at least most of them, arc Sanskritio 
in origin. Having such perfect languages as Sanskrit and Arabic at their back no 
vernacular in the eountry can be considered as wanting in capacity for its full growth. 
I do not say that our ruh'rs luivc been entirely unmindful of their attention for the 
development of our vernacadars. dJiey have done something for them, and there are 
to be found in many of their dospatehes and other similar papers an enunciation of a 
policy for fostenng the j^owth of onr vernaculars. But most of them are mere pious 
wishes, and not settled policies of Government for translation into action. If the latter 
course were adoptcTl we would not have lagged so much behind Japan in the matter 
of the growth of our vernacular. Our rulers should have encouraged our vernaculars 
to become suitable media for the instruction of our people and that they have made a 
serious mistake in not doing so can be proved from what has happened in Japan in 
matters educational. What is })Ossible in Japan with the Japanese language is much 
more possible in India. I think jio sane man can seriously doubt the truth of this 
proposition. 

The acceptance of the English language, a foreign tongue difficult to master, as 
the only medium for the education of tliis country lias had a very disastrous influence 
on the yihysiqiic of our countrymen. We all know how, by the pressure upon our 
youths in attempting to learn this foreign language, and by the consequent strain upon 
their mind and body, they, or at least most of them, have become so many physical 
wrecks. 

This unnatural attempt of instruc'ting onr youths through the medium of a difficult 
foreign language only, and without any attempt being made to relieve this unusual 
•strain upon our. youths, naturally resulted not only in their health being blighted, but 
aIso in sapping* that free intellectual growth which really serves the purpose of all 
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Choudhujrt, Rai Yatindra Nath — contd. 


sound and true education. The result is so obvious that it is somewhat strange that 
the attention of our .countrymen has not hitherto been sufficiently attracted to this- 
aspect of the question. Even under Muhammadan rule, which is admittedly not so 
enlightened as the present British rule, Bengal produced such intellectual giants 
as Raghun^th Siromani and Sri Jiva Goswami, to take two names only from one 
branch of human learning. These philosophers have made solid and substantial cob' 
tributions to the cause of human learning tliat will be remembered and revered in every 
place and age where and when intellectual virtues are respected. Can we show to 
our credit any one under the British rule who can hold his own before these men of 
giant intellect? It is not meant that w^e have deteriorated and that we lack in intel- 
lect. The intellect is there, but we lack the conditions which alone can give free play 
to our intellect, so that we may take our proper place in the republic of learning. 
What I have said about one department of learning in Bengal will apply to other pro- 
vinces also. Having given here in a very short space the defect of the present system. 
1 shall now deal with the steps which I consider to be the only course that our Go- 
vernment should adopt to make up the leeway and to regulate the future course of our 
educational system so that our students may be relieved of the present severe strain, 
and will receive that stimulus for the free play of their intellect without which no sound 
education can be worth the name. I must admit here that, circumstanced as we are 
and for reasons of our self-culture also, we cannot forsake the English language and 
literature. For our better evolution, complete self-development and adequate progress 
it is supremely desirable that we must give a prominent place to that language and 
literature. But our goal should always be to take advantage of it for the development 
of our own vernaculars so that for the instruction of our students we may go 
without the English language in future. With this view I would have English up 
to the matriculation as a language only and after this standard, for the transition period, 
we must retain the English language as a medium for all higher knowledge in such 
branches of learning as Western logic and philosophy, history, mathematics, sciences, 
both theoretical and apjdied, technology, etc., with a graduated freedom given 
to the professors to teach these branches through our vernaculars and to the students- 
to write out their answers through their mother tongue. And when the time comes 
^and God grant that it may come soon — that our vernaculars are sufficiently grown 
and developed we should have our national university completely run in our verna- 
culars. It w^ould then be our business to take English only as a language and accept 
its study as facilitating one’s higher studies in different branches of human learning 
as any modem nation learns, say, for instance, French, German, etc., to go deep 
into the study of the mental and material sciences. With a clear enunciation of our 
situation, and our attempted goal, I think it would only be necessary to work out the 
details as to how to attain our object. I propose, therefore, that Government ought 
to decide the question of the medium of instruction for Indians once for all and 
make the necessary statutory enactment for declaring that all Indian universities should 
make the respective principal vernaculars of the different provinces in India the only 
media of all higher instruction and that they should adjust withir the time specified 
therein their present system to the goal mentioned above. Thus, the universities, 
each in her own province, should work out in detail how to foster higher educa- 
tion and make the above goal a fait accompli. I shall give here only what I think 
our University should do in this connection. The following steps ought to be taken 
during the transition period : — 

(a) The training of suitable teachers by placing them under first-class scholars 
both European and Indian, in order to make them thoroughly versed m 
their own subjects and encouraging them to communicate their knowledge 
in the Bengali language. With this view our University, aided by suitable 
grants from our Government, should employ really first-class men to take 
up the training of our graduates for the purpose. Students placed 
under them should be encouraged by ade^ate studentship, with a distinct 
condition that they would be obliged to deliver lectures or write books, 
i.e.f in Bengali, on their own subject. This will help to create a good 
literature on the different subjects of learning in our mother tongue without 
wffiich the instruction of our students in their higher studies through onr 
vernacular would be impossible. Advantage may he taken of these teacherS' 
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Choudhtjby, Bai Yatindra Nath — contd , — Cocks, S. W. 


to utilise them as research professors, of which so much is heard and has 
been written in these days. 

(b) The inauguration of a system of university extension lectures to be delivered 

in Bengali by competent graduates already existing, and those who would be 
trained in the way mentioned in clause (a) in difierent subjeeg^s of human 
learning, such rs mental and moral stdence, both Eastern and Western, 
history, aittiquity, sociology, economics, mathematics, material science, 
both theoretical and applied, and techrology. This system will popularise 
the scheme of higher education through tho medium of our own vernacular 
and will go a great way in facilitating its growth and development. Thie 
will also help the preparation of good text-books. No g(X)d text-bools on 
any subject in any language can be prepared except after a careful exchange 
of thoughts between the teacher and the taught carried on for a consider- 
able period in that language. This is tho only moans by which a language 
grows. We cannot have a suitable text-book by simply ordering it and 
employing competent scholars knowing only the subjects and the language 
in which the books are to be written. 

(c) Allowing the professors in our colleges even under the present conditions to 

deliver their lectures in Bengali and the students to submit papers in their 
examinations written in Bengali. This would be no new thing for our pro* 
tessors because many of our eminent professors even now do it informally. 
There are some subjects in which we can adopt this course at once, such as 
philosophy, history, and second languages, especially Sanskrit and Arabic; 
our professors can at once easily deliver their lectures in these subjects in 
Bengali and our students can similarly write their examination papers in 
Bengali without doing the least injury to themselves or to the cause of 
higher education. Of course, it may be necessary, for a few years at least, 
to have European scholars for teaching European history ; in this case, it may 
be, at the beginning, desirable to make the study of European history in 
English compulsory when no suitable Bengali scholars are available for the 
purpose. All the same, it is necessary that our university authorities should 
have the power to choose what subjects are to be taught and examined in 
the Bengali language and when. It is needless for me to say that the 
above authorities would control the matter, keeping always in view the two 
following fundamental principles, namely, that : — 

(i) the cause of higher education does not suffer by prematurely allowing 

lectures and examinations to be conducted in Bengali ; and 

(ii) sufficient encouragement be given, and not withheld, to the satis- 

factory and early growth of the system of teaching and examining 
our students by, and through, the Bengali language. This is the 
reason why I have said before that graduated freedom ought to bo 
given to the professors and our students to make use of the Bengali 
* language in the matter of higher study. 

I am sure that by accepting these principles, and by giving them early effect, 
much of our leeway would be made up; the question of higher education in this country 
— a very difficult and complex one, I admit — would be solved and a true and sound 
foundation of higher education, with its desirable expansion, would be laid; otherwise, 
much waste of energy, with a poor result only, would be the inevitable consequence. 


Cocks, S. W. 

It is difficult to treat this question apart from question 2. The four conditions 
therein suggested of university training at its best must command general acceptance, 
and it is clear even to one who has had limited opportunities of studying university 
education in Bengal that the existing system fultils conditions (a) and (b) only in part 
and e.Dnditions* (c) and (d) not at all. It follows, therefore, that the answer to the first* 
• question must be in the negative. 
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Cocks, S. W. — contd. — Coleman, Dr. Leslie C- 


The root of the matter is, in my opinion, the low minimum age fixed for the matricula- 
tion, and the consequent low standard of attainment that has to be accepted. The result of 
these two causes is the admission to the University of large numbers of students who are 
not qualified either by age or education to benefit by university training of the best type. 
For two ye{|.r8 at least they must be treated as schoolboys and confined to more or less 
rigidly determined lines of study. Classes generally are large, and personal tuition arid 
^guidance become the exception, not the rule. 

An affiliating university must, in relation to most, if not all, of its colleges be mamly, or 
entirely, an examining university. The Report of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London pertinently remarks : — “ Whatever importance may be attached to 
©xaminations an examining board can never constitute a university Only a teaching 
university can fulfil the proper function of a university, and an affiliating university is 
prevented by mere considerations of si)ace and time from becoming mainly a teaching 
university. Its energies must be devoted fo devising courses of study and examinations 
that will provide more or less adequately for the needs and circumstances of colleges 
working under diverse conditions. Such courses must, in view of the existing relations 
between the college and the university, tend to be definite and rigid and to leave little 
freedom in teaching and stud 3 ^ Tlius, the examination becomes the end and object of the 
teaching and a university degree is accepted as a proof of university traiiiing. A simple, 
concrete instance of the unhappy results tliat })roceed from affiliation with a university 
in a distant centre may lie seen in the custom that formerly prevailed in Burma of teaching 
ma triculation candidates “ common errors of speech ”, which a Burman would never make, 
•culled from an English grammar used by Indian students, in order that the Burman 
student might be able to answer quest ii)ns on these in the examination. 

The overcrowding of university centres with stiidents unfit! ed by age or attainments 
to undertake with ])rofit a university course on the best lines obviously renders collegiate 
life, as it is understo(»d in Ihigland, out of the question and, thus, one of the chief advan- 
tages of university training is lost. It is unnei.'cssary to dilate on tins point. Witnesses 
better acquainted uith the hostel s,vstem, and the conditions under which non-resident 
students live in ( ‘alcutta, arc more competent than J to deal with this aspect of the 
question. 

The efficiency of an affiliating university suffers from the dispersal of the teaching 
ability scattered through the different colleges. So far as the students of the various 
■colleges are capable of working under the same conditions they would benefit by con- 
centration. Where considerations of race, national character, or local conditions render 
concentration at a centre undesirable the affiliated college sliould be regarded as the 
nucleus of a future university, to be developed as soon as possible. Some such procesE 
iippears to have occurred in IVlaiichestcr, Liverpool, and Leeds, vliich were formerly affili- 
ated as the Victoria University. One obstacle in the way of concentration would be 
removed by gradual transference to the schools of the work now done durmg the first two 
years of the university course. Tiie university cour.se would then begin where the 
baccalaureate courses now begin. Tliis suggestion has already been made by three mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission of the Indian Services, of whom Mr. H. A. L. Fisher was one 
(see schedule I of annexure IV of their report) and is nearly identical with the proposal 
made by a committee of the British Association in 1912 and approved by the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in London. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie MD. 


I consider one of the main weaknesses at present is the lack of first-rate men 
AS professors. The remedy is obvious. Salaries will have to be raised and greater 
care exercised in selecting men. ' • 
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CovERNTON, The Hon’ bio Mr. J. G. — Crohan Rev. Father F. — Cullls, Dr. C. E, 


CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. Q, 


At present the existing system of nnivorsity education does not afford full 
opportunity of obtaining the highest training. There are several teasers for this. 
In the first place, the lower portion of the university course is little ^letter than 
a school course. The students entering the university pre too young and 
without a sufficiently high secondary education to enable them to enter on 
a real university course as soon as they go to college. Hence, the first two* 
years of their university studies would be much better devoted to more* 
thorough work on secondary school lines. If the se.condary education sys'*'em 
were improved and lengthened students of ability entering the university 
would be able to get a better grip on university subjects and thus would be- 
better equipped for the higher work when they came to it in duo course. 
Secondly, the methods of the present systcur. are not such as to afford the best 
training. Students look too much to exarninatioxiS and much of itie work 
, done is merely of a mechanical kind for particular examinations. This 
applies not only to a large majority of students, but also to many teachers. 
Thirdly, as things are at present, the supjdy of teachers able to furnish higher 
forms of training is very limited. So long as the mass of students think 
mainly, if not solely, of passing examinations and thereby getting a Govern- 
ment job, the supply of really capable teachers of high grade will always be* 
small. The present system, in ract, involves a very vicious circle. The 
existing university methods' and idc,als arc not such as to turn out a sufficient 
number of really high class university teachers, but until the universiticB 
can produce teachers of this class in adequate numbers a real reform of 
university methods and the attainment of higher ideals will remain extra- 
ordinarily difficult. The way out of the impasse is, it seems to me, tO' 
encourage, as much as possible, the migration of promising graduates to 
European centres of learning whero they can acquaint themselves at first 
hand with modern methods and, after undergoing training in the West, can 
return to India and endeavour to put in practice what they have assimilated. 
Lastly, if opportunities of obtaining the highest training are to be afforded, much 
more money will have to bo spent on equipment, buildings, and, to a certain 
extent, on salaries. Until of late the Indian universities have really been 
regarded as little better than schools and have been run on tlfc cheap- 
accordingly. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 


Th© existing system of university education certainly affords young Indians- 
opportunities of obtaining a high degree of intellectual training, if properly applied. 
But, as things really are, it seems more than doubtful whether many of those who 
go through the University can, at the end of their studies, be regarded as men of 
intellectual culture. The fault lies mainly in admitting to the University a large 
percentage of students who are quite unable to secure the advantages it offers. 


CuLLis, I)r. C. E. 

The highest training of a student of ability is obtained when he works either in- 
dividually or in quite a small class under the guidance of a competent teacher who is 
able to direct his activities and take a personal interest in his progress. Indian students 
are particularly able to profit by such training. 

In recent years training of this kind has been, generally speaking, impossible because- 
of the great increhse in the number of students, unaccompanied by a proportionate increase- 
in the* number of teachers. It was more possible in the early days of university education 
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CciiiLis, Dr. C. E. — conid . — Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. — Das, Rai Bhupatinath, 
Bahadur — Das, Bhushan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha. Chandra- -Das, Dr. 
Kedarnath, 


when the number of students was small. It requires the existence of a body of teachers, 
large in proportion to the number of students, having a considerable amount of leisure 
and freedom. 

The chief defects have been the unduly large classes and the excessive demands on 
the time of Jhe teacher. Improvements are too often expected from an addition to the 
duties of the teacher which impairs bis efficiency. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

It is plain that young Indians of ability are not now being afforded by the University 
of Calcutta an o}>portuiiity of obtaining the highest ” training. I would not, however, 
attribute this entirely, or even mainly, to the existing system of university education, 
deficient as this system may bo from many points of view, or conclude, in view of recent 
developments, that it is not possible to afford under this system opportunities of 
obtaining a very liigh quality of training. 

The main respects in which university practice is at present deficient are probably 
(the absence (subject, of course, to exception) of the conditions suggested in question 2 as 
.requisite for university training at its best. To this I would add the unavoidable assump- 
•tion by the University of onerous educational responsibilities which are incompatible with 
the maintenance of a high academic standard throughout and its neglect or inability, in 
the concentration on a discipline mainly examinational, to pro vide as adequately for other 
and important aspects of university life. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 


The highest training means, I think, tlie hoafthy and harmonious development of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral qualities. In the present system of education moral 
training is omitted altogether. .Provision should be made for moral instruction in schools 
not by means of abstract lectures, but by moans of properly selected books of the kind of 
“ moral class book ” which used to be widely read in schools twenty or thirty years ago ; 
and also books containing short lives and anecdotes of men who led exemplary lives. 

As regards the intellectual side, I think there ought to be more facilities for M.A., 
M.Sc., and research work. A few teachers of the kind recommended in paragraph 
10, chapter X, of the Report of the Dacca University Committee are required who 
are original investigators of established reputation and who will bo able to stimulate 
research. 


Das, Bhushan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuntha Cfandra. 

So far as intellectual training is concerned the Calcutta University is moving in the 
right direction, but there is much room for improvement in physical and religious training. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians full 
. opportunity of obtaining the highest training, because : — 

(a) the standard of general preliminary education for entering the University is very 
low. The school education is defective, the curriculum being such that a 
student can enter the University without knowing anything about such 
important subjects as history and geography ; 

{h) of the lack of facilities for independent research work ; 

(c) of the lack of proper guidance ; 
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Das, Dr. • Kedarnath — coM- 'Das, Saradaprasanna — Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 


{d) of the lack of desire and enthusiasm on the part of the students to obtain 
higher training ; and 

(e) of the lack of adequate openings for students with higher training. 


Das, Saradafrasanna. 

If the highest training means the highest intellectual training the existing system of 
university education may bo said to afford, to some extent, an opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training, within recent years a stimulus has been imparted to research 
work in the Calcutta University, under tlie guidance of able professors, by the institution 
of some research scholarships and by the creation of some universitj chairs. The 
opportunity thus afforded is, however, limited. The existing system is deficient mainly 
in the following respects : — 

(a) Post-graduate students do not at present receive sufFii.,ient personal guidance in 
their study. In the absence of such guidance even tlie abler students are 
to coniine themselves only to such study as will stand them in good stead 
during the university examination to the complete neglect of a wider study 
oalcnlated to develop in them a taste for independent investigations and a 
spirit of research. 

(J)) In some subjects the poct-graduato classes are unduly large. The largo size of 
these classes makes it financially difficult to place all post-graduate students 
under the yxTSonal guidance of teachers or tutors of first-rate ability. 

(c) Properly equi])})ed libraries and laboratories to which all post-graduate students 
and teachers might liave access are wanting. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

My answer is in the negative, usmg the expression ‘ highest training ’ in the sense of 
post-B.A. or pust-B.Sc. and posi-M.A. or post-M.8c. training. Until very reccnfly 
the post-graduate, 2 . e., post-B. A. and post-B.8c. teaching was very much disorganised 
and there were unnecessary multiplications of lectures, with the result that lectures 
were not of a typo that might be expected from one who had made a special study of 
any particular branch of a department of learning. With tlie lectures falling below 
this standard it is no wonder that, in many cases, they failed to stimulate a genuine 
desire for the })ur8uit of knowledge. Under the very newly constituted machinery this 
defect, it is hoped, will be remedied. 

Concentration of the energies of post-graduate teachers is not the only thing that 
is necessary. I think that it is also one of the duties of the University to see that teachers 
of different branches get an opportunity of visiting the different seats of teaming 
in Europe, America, and Japan periodically, so that they may come into personal contact 
with the leaders of thought in the different parts of the world, that they may exchange 
ideas and experiences and get first-hand information of all advances and improvements 
attained at those centres. 

The University should also undertake some amount of post-M.A. and post-M.8c. teach- 
ing and, at this stage, the brilliant students of the University should have opportunities of 
working under professors of high educational calibre who liavc already substantially 
contributed to -the stock of human knowledge. By the endowment of a few chairs a 
beginning, in this direction, has been made, but it must be confessed that the beginning 
is a very poor one. Professors of high distinction and repute should be appointed for a 
number of years in all different departments of knowledge. They should be as free as 
possible from any routine work, such as teaching a class of students for degree examin- 
ations. Their whole time and energy should' be spent in carrying on their own 
investigations, helping the university lecturers and assistant professors with their mature 
experience, and training M.A. and M.Sc. students to carry on independent investiga- 
tions. . * 
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Das Gupta, Hem Chandba — co7ild. — JDas Gupta, Sukendranath 


I think that a working knowledge of French and German is necessary, but the 
University has no provision by which an acquisition of these languages is obligatory. 
This defect should also be removed. 


Das Gupta, Supendeanath. 

Whatever may be the divergences of view with regard to the exact nature- 
of the philosophical and epistemological processes involved in education- all 
educationists are generally agreed about the main idea of true education. 
Thus, John Stuart Mill in his restorial address of 1867 says that education. 
“ includes whatever we do for ourselves, and whatever is dono for us by 
others, for the express pur])ose of bringing us nearer to the perfection of our 
nature; in its largest acceptation it comprehends even the indirect effects i)roduced 
on character, and on the human faculties, by things of which the direct purposes 
are different ; by laws, by forms of Government, by the industrial arts, by modes 
of social life; nay, even by physical facts not dependent on human will; by climate, 
soil, and local position ” or rather in a more restricted form as “ the culture which 
each generation purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, in order to 
qualify them for at least keeping up, and, if possible, raising, the level of the- 
improvement which has been attained.” Froebel, a loyal disciple of Pestalozzi, 
says : — “ so the man must be viewed not as already become perfect, not as fixed and 
stationary, but .us constant jgt always progressively developing — always advancing 
from one stage of development to another.” The idea of development involves the 
idea of organism and we frequently find it compared to that of a tree ; thus 
Pestalozzi describes it : — “ Man is similar to a tree.” The whole tree is an uninter- 
rupted chain of organic parts, the idau of which existed in its seed and roots. 

But the development of man differs from the development of the tree in the 
garden in that there is a purpose not only in the mind of the teacher acting 
as the gardener, but also of the man who develops. The difference in the teacher 
and the taught lies mainly in this, that the former has a clearer view of it than the 
latter and he is in a position to direct the steps of the learner to the attainment 
of such a development. Man is similar to a tree, as his education is essentially a 
phenomenon of life, by which we mean that he will have such system in him that 
no will be able to assimilate his acquisitions with a view to their further growth 
or enrichment in accordance with the special needs of his nature and the particular 
function of society that he has to perform. If the information which a person 
acquires does not grow into such a system of active efficiency within him that he can 
develop his future experiences and advance them by shedding now lights, in 
accordance with his own system of education, they are bound to hang upon his memory 
as a burden which is got rid of sooner or later according to the superior or inferior 
memory that the person possesses. But, here again, the difference between a plant 
organism and man becomes evident inasmuch as the plant has only a blind organic 
power by which it assimilates thi^ food that is offered to it in the ground in which 
it grow'S, whereas man is throughout charactei'ised by a conscious and insatiable 
enquiry for the growth of the life of knowledge in him. 

The main points to he noted in connection with the test of a good training or 
education according to us may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) There will be a development of the intellectual capacities from stage to stage. 

(h) Along with such a development the student should gradually become 
conscious of the purpose of his education. 

(c) A spirit of enquiry should gradually appear in the student in a more and' 

more marked way as an external sign of the growth of a life of knowdedge. 

(d) There should gradually appear as a demonstration of the growth of the 

intellectual life on its positive side the gradual growth of a power of 
construction ovot the experiences or materials which he acquires. 

Je) The growth of a power of control and steadiness of will to overcome all 
obstacles, physical or moral, wffiich mav stand in the way or become 
dangerous to the growth of such a life of knowledge. In the case of th©" 
shell to protect it from the attacks of nature. 
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Das Gupta, Subendranath — conid ^ — Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 


Taking the meaning of * highest training ^ from our point of view. I am of 
opinion that the present system of training often hampers, rather than helps, the growth 
of the intellect of yoimg Indians of ability. Thus, if we take the earUer part Of his 
career into our consideration, we may describe the impediments at ^hool in the 
following way : — 

(а) The best intellect is ohained down with the lowest; so that most of his 

time is spent unprofitably ; and aj a result of this the instruction 
imparted in the class becomes dull and uninteresting; there comes a dead- 
ness ovef him which retards the zest of his spirit of enquiry. 

(б) The manner in which instruction is imparted, and the emphasis that is 

put upon examinations, impresses upon him the idea that success is 
examinations is the summum honum of his life. Guardians of boys also 
do their best to goad them to concentrate all their energies on 
examinations. As a result of this the spirit of enquiry and love of 
knowledge find little scope for their development, and are substituted by 
cramming for examinations. 

* (c) The subjects of study are also not sufficient to keep their minds engaged 
in an intelligent way. The free flow of their intellect, without finding 
any outlet, naturally becomes stagnant and turbid. 

(d) Theie is no encouragement generally for widening their knowledge. No 
access to libraries. 


Datta, Bibhuttbhuson. 

Before a verdict could be passed, rightly and honestly, on a training, whether it 
is the highest or not, a standard must bo set up at the outset with which it will bo 
compared. As the Indian universities are purely Western institutions transplanted 
to Eastern soil w’e must look back to the W est in search of such a standard. Hence, 
I shall compare the Calcutta University with the best universities of the United Kingdom, 
riz., Cambridge, London, and Edinburgh. The comparison vi 11 be instituted under the 
following two heads : — 

(a) the standard required for the degrees ; and 
(&) the results of the training. 

(a) Speaking of my own special subject, viz., mathematics, and of the two allied 
subjects, viz., physics and chemistry, which interest me much, a careful 
perusal of the courses of the Calcutta University and of the above-mentioned 
universities will show that Calcutta promises to give as high a training as 
the other universities. 

' (6) The success of a training is better "determined by its results ; the fuller the 
opportunity aflEorded by the system the more complete will-be the training, 
and the more efficient the training the abler these trained men are bound to 
prove in life. The new regulations came into force in 1909. In this short 
period of eight years there is clearly discernible amongst the young Calcutta 
graduates a growing eagerness for original investigations and a higher pursuit 
of knowledge. The learned societies of Europe and America have already 
recognised the new School of Chemistry in Calcutta. Every year we find two 
or three candidates for the M. A. or M. Sc. degree in chemistry submitting 
a piece of original research work in lieu of a portion of the VTitten examin- 
ation. Two Calcutta researchers in chemistry have obtained from foreign 
societies grants of money for the continuation of their work. A higher 
pursuit is a sort of expedition ; and, as such, it requires, besides its 
sinews in money and accessories, an able general to train up and to lead on 
the raw, young recruits. He should be abler and stronger than the general 
of the fatal war, for his is an expedition not to conquer the known, but 
the* vast unknown lying before us from eternity, unto which have marched' 
all sages of all times, and to explore whose secret they have voluntj- 
arily shed every drop of their sacred blood. The chemistry recruits 
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found their leader in Professor P. C. Roy from the beginning of the new regu 
lations, so went ahead. The recruits in mathematics and physios were very 
few in number before 1914 when, thanks to . the princely donations of 
Ob'* two illustrious countrymen. Sir Rashbehary Ghosh and the late Six 
Taraknath Palit, the former got a fine leader in Professor Ganesh Prasad, 
The research in physics is also progressing satisfactorily under the guidance 
of Mr. C. V. Raman, Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physios. A training 
which creates in the minds of its disciples such an eagerness for the 
pursuit of higher knowledge, and which, with careful nursing, produces such 
satisfactory results, cannot but bo called higher. 

During leoent years some of the graduates of this University have distinguished 
themselves in some of the universities of the United Kingdom within a very short stay 
there. This may also be looked upon as a further proof of the high training imparted by 
the Calcutta University. 

The University has provided no society to promote and to publish researches in con- 
nection with the subjects taught ; it has not established fellowships, nor does it make 
grants of money for the promotion of higher culture. In this respect the Calcutta system 
is inferior to the systems of Western universities. A small beginning has lately been 
made by private endowments, but that is not sufficient ; much more should be done, 
and similar avenues should be opened for other subjects as well. 

The greatest defect of the existing system is its complete divorce from ethical 
culture ; it is, in fact, a godless education, having regard for the secular, but none for 
the students* spiritual, elevation. 


De, Satisohandra. 

No ; moral education is almost ignored, and cramming is encouraged to some 
extent. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 


This question is of too general a character and includes in its scope a variety of 
topics which are covered, more or less, by those that follow. Limiting its scope, however, 
and taking it generally, we have, in the first place, to consider what “ highest training ” 
implies. The greatest divergence of opinion on this point is quite possible : but, roughly,, 
we may take the highest university training to consist of : — 

{a) General acquisition of knowledge. 

ih) Stimulation of intellectual curiosity leading to original thinking, research work, 
etc. 

(c) Creation of an interest in public life. 

Some may include in this enumeration spiritual and moral training and it has often 
been pointed out that the University of Calcutta completely ignores this side of the ques* 
tion. No doubt, one of the foremost objects of education is the formation of character, 
and the importance of moral and spiritual training in any educational system can never 
be exaggerated. But, in my opinion, it is better, for all practical purposes, to approach 
this problem from an entirely academic and secular point of view and to regard spiritual 
and moral training as merely secondary or incidental objects of university teaching, 

® indeed to the blunt reproach that o^r system of education, scholastic 

and hide-bound, is godless and non-moral, if not exactly immoral. The fault, however, 
lies not so much in the system, as in the situation. The necessity of absolute religious 
neutrality leaves systematic religious instruction out of the question : and it is not always 
^te to deduce moral lessons from the differing religious systems obtaining»in the country. 
Some amount of mor^ training, no doubt, is imparted by the personal influence of 
mdividual teachers and it is always desirable to have as teachers, men not only of great ‘ 
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intellectual ability, but also of sterling chaiaoter. But this personal element in any 
system of university organisation must, o'neoissitj , ba comparatively slight. 

Leaving aside this controversial question lot us now consider if the objects of university ' 
education, as set forth above, are fuihlled by the existing system. ^ 

(a) As to th^ general acquisition of knowledge T do believe that, under existing 
conditions, a young Indian of ability (jertainly gets pretty full opportunity 
in this respect. The question indirectly implies — what value is to be 
attached tp the higher degrees (M. A. or M. 8c.) awarded by the University ? 
In my opinion, our M. A. or M. 8c. degrees are certainly not inferhir to 
similar degrees awarded by other universities. There is, no doubt, much room 
for improvement in this respect. Under the existing system, for instance, a 
y(»ung Indian works under the great disadvantage of acquiring knowledge 
through the medium of an alien tongue. All his studies are conducted in a 
foreign language and he begins the grammatical use of that language at a 
comparatively late period in life. The very attempt at acquiring a good 
command over the English language — by no means the easiest of all 
European languages — extends over a long period of years which can be pro- 
fitably utilised in other directions if the medium of teaching is his mother 
tongue. Too exclusive attention, again, is paid to the acquiring of only 
one of the European languages (viz., English ) ; while to the student of the 
higher branches of learning (whether it be- arts or science) a general knowledge 
of at least French and German is almost indispensable. Except perhaps in 
the case of those who want to specialise in English literature (but even in 
th is case I personally make no exception), students who want to proceed to 
higher degree examinations, or to do research work, must be given greater 
opportunities of learning French and German, together with English. 

But, in spite of these, and otiicr, difficulties and disadvantages, I believe that a 
student admitted to the higher M. A. or M. Sc. degrees of the Calcutta Univers- 
ity is certainly not inferior, either in knowledge or capacity, to a student 
admitted to similar degrees in other universities. Indian university degrees 
have been, unfortunately, much sneered at ; but it is undoubtedly clear to 
everyone who has any intimate knowledge of university affairs that the 
manner in which the examination is now conducted, and the standard of 
efficiency required, certainly ensure a high degree of ability and industry in 
any student, especially in those who are placed in class I ; and I need not 
quote the high testimony, given in no indulgent, but often in a critical, spirit, 
by a series of educationists, from Sir Henry Maine in 1867 down to Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee in recent years, testifying to the high ability and capacity of our 
advanced students. 

Moreover, it is a matter for congratulation that, with the centralisation of higher 
teaching in the University, more systematic and elaborate arrangements are 
being made for post-graduate studies. The council of post-graduate teach- 
ing, which has taken the matter seriously in hand, is not only reconstruct- 
ing the old stereotyped curricula and courses of study, and making better 
arrangements of teaching by appointing the best men available as lecturers, 
but they are also making, after the model of modern European and American 
universities, some momentous and radical changes which indicate considerable 
improvement upon the old order of things. I may be allowed to cite, in this 
•connection, one concrete instance. A committee of the senate has recently 
recommended that B. A. honours and pass courses should be distinctly 
separated, and that honours men should possess a deeper and wider know- 
ledge of the subject than what is expected from pass candidates. In 
pursuance of this resolution the council of post-graduate teaching has 
recommended that the courses for B. A. honours and the M. A, be reconstituted 
in sucjfi a manner that the former may be regarded, in a real sense, as a 
course preparatory to the latter. It cannot be disputed that the ultimate 
effect of this change will be not only to secure thoroughness of training^ and 
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reduce the pressure of examination on the student, but, at the same time, 
to reduce overcrowding in the M. A. classes ; for one of the practical 
results of this scheme will be that those who do not seriously take up honours 
the B. A. and have systematic preliminary training will find the M. A* 
examination almost impracticable. With the concentration of post-graduartie 
teaching in an extremely limited number of centres where liberal and enlight- 
ened efforts are thus being vigorously made for a higher standard of instruc- 
tion, and with the cordial co-operation among teachers of ability and experi- 
ence, so imperatively needed, there is every reason to expect that here, at 
least, young Indians of ability will find fuller opportunities of obtaining the 
highest training. ^ 

(b) Research work. — Although better facilities are afforded for training for higher 
degree examinations facilities for research work are as yet very inadequate 
for the increasing needs of the more ambitious of Indian students. Leaving 
aside the utterances of alarmist prophets who look down upon everything 
Indian it will not be seriously disputed, I think, that there is no lack of talent 
in this respect among the advanced students, as is indeed indicated con- 
clusively by the quality and amount of work accomplished by them in recent 
years. One need only refer to the various theses which have been sub- 
mitted, since the new regulations came into effecc, for the doctorate degrees,, 
for the Griffith Memorial Prize, for the Premohand Roychand Studentship, 
for the Jubilee Research Prize, and for other similar scholarships. For these 
research scholarships and examinations every year not only is there no lack 
of candidates, but there are so many papers of great excellence in (iiverse 
subjects that the selection is sometimes a matter of great nicety and 
discrimination : and, as is indicated by the reports of examiners, the standard 
of excolienee reached in some of these w'ould do credit to students engaged 
in res(^arch in any university. It is, therefore^, not too much to expect that 
the work of oui* advanced students should receive mort^ encouragement which 
it so richly deserves. 

For this purpose, in the first place, more funds shovild be forthcoming to enable- 
the University to direct and co-ordinate research and found a larger number 
of studentships and scholarships. At present, apart from the doctorate 
degrees, there is, for the juomotion of research, only a very limited number 
of scholarships for arts, science, or law. For arts and science there are three 
general research scholarships, viz., the Premohand Roychand Studentship, the 
Jubilee Research Prize, and the Griffith Memorial l>ize ; those, again, are 
divided, or given alternately, for arts and scieiicc subjects every year. E'or law 
there are two, viz., the Onathnauth Bob Prize and the Jogondra Chandra Ghosh 
Research Prize ; for medicine two, the C’oates Memorial Prize and the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga Scholarship ; for astronomy the Maharaja Manindra Chandia 
Nandi Research Fund. These are practically all the research scholarships and 
prizes available for the different subjects; and these are obviously inadequate 
to meet the heal Miy and increasing tendency tow ards original work. Some of 
these endowments, no doubt, indicate the interest taken in university education 
by men of culture in this country ; but private munificence in a country of 
wealthy zemindars, merchants, and profeasionalmen like Bengal ought certainly 
to have been more coffsidorable in the course of more than fifty year®’ history 
of university education. In the department of science, however, a systematic 
beginning in this direction has been made by the large-hearted and magnificent 
gifts of Sir Taraknatb Palit and Sir ^ashbehary Ghosh ; but the depart- 
ment of arts still stands in need of such princely benefactors. Much, for 
example, yet remains to be done in the way of equipping libraries, museums, 
and other indispensable means of research work which, if they are to be better 
organised than they are at present, will require a large outlay of money at the 
outset and considerable recurring expenditure every year. Large, funds, 
therefore, derived both from private benevolence and generous grants- in-aid 
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by the State, ought to be placed at the disposal of the University for tho 
purpose of making research work productive of fruitful results. 

Besides money we require more men of first-rate ability not only to stimulate 
the spirit of research, but also to direct and guide it. ®'or this purpose, the 
University has been following two different methods, in the^rst place, 
distinguished Western scholars have been invited from time to time to deliver 
courses of lectures in their own special departments of study. The names of 
Vinogradofif, Oldenberg, Pischel, Jacobi^ Forsyth, £tfid others who have been 
thus invited will sufficiently indicate not only the quality of the lectures 
delivered, 'but also the interest they are boimd to create in the modern 
scientific methods of scholarship. This scheme, started at the instance of 
8ir Asutosh Mukherjee, has proved immensely beneficial not only in stimulat- 
ing the spirit of earnest work, but also in bringing our advanced students 
^nd professors in healthy contact with the best minds of other universities. 
In recent years, owing to war and other reasons, these courses have been 
discontinued ; but, if funds permit, and with better opportunities prevailing, 
more extensive arrangements ought to be made in this direction. In tho 
next place, the creation of the several professorships in history, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, economics, and the sciences has for its direct object 
the promotion of post-graduate studies and research. The difficulty, howeveiv 
ol getting men of eminence and ability for these chairs had been a serious 
handicap towards realising this ultimate object ; and the experience of past 
years ht s shown that, in some of these cases, either we were -wrong in choosing 
tho men, or the men were wrong in choosing their calling. It would seem, 
therefore, that, instead of the expensive, and as yet unproductive, system 
of recruiting men from distant lands — men without experience of conditions 
obtaining here — ^these professorships, in my opinion, ought to bo confined, 
whenever possible, to men with Indian experience. This I urge not from any 
abstract patriotic motive, but from the practical consideration that men 
* conversant with Indian conditions, and with the difficulties and disadvantages 
of Indian students, would very likely do better than a man who hailed from a 
foreign country to work among strangers. At the same time, it has been found 
difficult to persuade men of recognised standing in Europe to come abroad on 
the comparatively small inducement that we can offer to them. It has been 
felt, and felt rightly, that it would not do for us to depend perpetually upon 
Western universities to supply us with men. One of the most difficult pro- 
blems of Indian university education is tho finding of efficient teachers, and 
this problem can best be solved not by importation from abroad, but by 
training up our own men (as in Japan and elsewhere) to the required standard. 

One of the recent developments of university policy, much criticised and mis- 
understQod by unfriendly critics, has been in the direction of encouraging and 
training up brilliant young graduates of the University for the teaching pro- 
fession. It is on these young men, properly guided and trained, that the 
future of university education in Bengal depends. The teaching profession 
hitherto has not attracted many young graduates of promise and ability into 
its fold ; because the prospects it offered were not very cheering, nor was 
much dignity or respectability, in popular opinion, attached to the status of 
the professor. It is no wonder, therefore, that even after fifty years we have 
been able to turn out only a very limited number of great teachers of 
eminence and ability. In order to remedy this sad defect we must offer 
bettor prospects and better allurements to young men to become efficient 
teachers, and attach a higher status to the profession itself. It is true that 
those who embrace the comparatively quiet and uneventful life of a professor 
do so from a spirit of sacrificing material, to ideal, interests and from a love 
of the thing itself ; yet it behoves us all the more to recognise this fact and 
make up for what loss they suffer in other directions in the best way that we 
can. 
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(c) Preparation for public life. — One of the foremost objects of university education 
ought to be to prepare men for the larger life beyond the school and college 
arena. Our University has never given any practical recognition to this 
except in an indirect way. University education would be too academic if its 
iBi^le object were merely to turn out scholars, and not to train up citizens 
for the Empire. The recent scheme for affording facilities in commercial arid 
industrial education will, in some measure, impart a practical character to 
university trair^g ; and ideas towards introducing something practical in our 
education are gradually becoming more and more definite. On the other 
hand, until more political privileges are extended to hs, it would not be 
possible to provide for any training in practical politics. It will, however, be, 
admitted on all hands that, as expressed graciously by our chancellor in 
his speech at Agra, municipal progress and sound education go hard in hand 
and that a university ought to be moulded in accordance with national 
needs and aspirations. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that it is only recently that our University 
has been converted from an examining corporation into a teaching university. "The 
question whether it is capable of imparting the highest training is rather premature and, 
unless some time is allowed to pass, the i)Ossibilitics and difficulties of the present system 
of university training cannot be fully realised. As it is, it is now too early for us to be 
able to pronounce any definite and well-considered opinion on this subject. The University 
has only recently, for instance, taken upon itself the scheme of post-graduate studies. 
The experiment has begun, but it is difficult to foresee or gauge how fruitful or successful 
this attempt will prove. And, taking into account this fact, considerable allowance ought 
to be made before we constitute ourselves comj)ctent judges on this question. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

In my humble opinion, there is room for improvement in the existing system of 
university education, so far as the Calcutta University is concerned, which wiU afford 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training, and the 
points n\entioned in the second question are mainly the ways in which such improve- 
ments may be effected. Besides, technical and commercial education should be fostered 
under the aegis of the University. It must, however, be naentioned that during the last 
ten years or so there has been considerable improvement in the Calcutta University in 
its different phases. Post-graduate studies under able teachers have been provided for, 
and a science college has been started. 


Dey, N. N. 

The existing system of university education does not afford full opportunity to stu- 
dents to get the highest training, because : — 

In the first place, there is want of co-ordination in the different courses of instruction 
— the elementary, the secondary, and the University— hence, students coming 
from schools are not well -fitted to take full advantage of the specialised train- 
ing of the University. 

In the second place, I believe that no Indian university mil ever be able to attain the 
same level of efficiency aJs the Western universities unless the teaching be con- 
ducted in the mother tongue of the country in which the university is situated. 
The energy Spent in acquiring a foreign tongue is immense, 

Thirdly, I think that the present relation betweeq^the University and the constituent 
colleges is far from satisfactory. The colleges* have had very little freedom in 
their own working, and hence the relation between teachers and students 
is not as intimate as it should be. ^ 

Lastly, the present system is not exactly suited to the economic conditions of a poor 
coiintiy. 
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The first and the third items have been fully dealt vrth in my answers to questions 
8 and 5, respectively. 


D’Souza, P. G. 


No ; the chief reasons are ; — 

(a) At present a very high standard of knowledge of English is insisted upon before 

students can enter the University. This operates as a serious handicap, 
especially in the case of students who are not naturally inclined towards 
literary studies. Moreover, the study of a foreign language involves consider- 
able strain on every student. In the Madras University onh’’ about 20 per 
cent, of the students that pass the school final stage is able to satisfy the 
test in English required for entrance to the University. It does not neces- 
.^arily follow that the remainder are unfit for any kind of university 
education, though their knowledge of literary English may be deficient. In 
the case of students having an aptitude for mathematics and science a 
working knowledge of English is sufficient. If a larger number of Indians 
is to derive the benefits of university education it will be necessary to 
aljow students to go up to the University with their own vernacular as the 
principal language and with a sufficient working knowledge of English to 
bo able to understand science books written in English. 

(b) The courses of study in Indian universities are modelled too much upon the 

courses in some of the older English universities and, in many cases, bear no 
relation to the needs or aptitude of Indian students and their subsequent 
business in Ufe. Except by way of fitting them to a certain extent for 
employment in Government service university education has not much 
influence over the after-careers of students. 

(c) The class of men usually selected as university professors at present, with rare 

exceptions, compares unfavourably with men holding similar positions in 
other countries. The entire system of recruitment seems to be fundamentally 
wrong. At present, officers of the Educational Service are all selected on 
the same principles, whether they are intended to bo employed as inspectors 
of schools, or as headmasters of important secondary schools, or as profes- 
sors of the University. The result is a dead level of mediocrity. It is impos- 
sible to induce, under such conditions, first-rate men to take up appointments 
as university professors and, even if we get such men, there is very little 
scope for individuality under the present system. 

(d) As education si)reads it becomes more and more difficult for Europeans to under- 

stand the needs of Indian pupils, grapple with new problems, and exercise 
a wholpsonie influence over young minds. It is, therefore, very necessary 
gradually to appoint more and more Indians of recognised ability who have 
gained distinction in outside universities to the higher posts under the Univers- 
ity, but the differential treatment now accorded tends to keep out brilliant 
Indians from the Educational Service. 

(f) There is a prevailing fallacy that educational efforts in India should be con- 
centrated exclusively on the expansion of primary education, and that the 
development of an indigenous typo of university education may wait. It 
is also said that university education should be self-supporting. The cost 
of university education, though it may be lower in India than in other 
advanced countries, is too high if the low earning power of the people is 
borne in mind. University education should be made less costly, and 
opportunities should not be denied to men of capacity to qualify themselves 
for positions as leaders by stinting expenditure on University education. 
University education, moreover, should not be so purely literary, and the 
courses should be framed so as to provide varied means of training in as 
many useful occupations as possible. 
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Dunn, S. 6. 

The young Indian of ability does not receive a good training at the school before he 
proceeds to «^e University and, therefore, he is unable to use, to their full extent, the faci- 
lities offered by the University. His intellectual power is, indeed, in many cases, actually 
weakened by the school routine. Assuming, however, that he passes from the school to 
the University with unimpaired mental vigour we may still assert that his development 
is checked at the University by his environment. He finds himself in a large class the 
members of which are, most of them, unfitted both by training and .by temperament for 
the assimilation of teaching of the university type. They are not interested in learning 
for its own sake ; they wish only to obtain a degree which may enable them to gain em- 
ployment. Unconsciously he adopts the attitude of his associates ; a moderate amount 
of work will secure him a degree ; he does not see any advantage in deeper study. But, 
even if he remains unaffected by the environment, and does desire the highest training, 
he cannot get it, for the following reasons : — 

(a) The classes are so large,- the work of lecturing is so great, that the professors of 

his college cannot give enough time to tutorial work. These “ professors ” 
are, in fact, in the position of schoolmasters ; they are obUged to adapt their 
teaching to the capacity, the very low capacity, of the average student, to 
the needs of the prescribed courses, and to the purposes of examination. Much 
of the time which they would desire to spend in research, or in work with 
selected students, is spent on organising athletics and the other activities of 
the college. Somebody, we may admit, must do these things, but it is not 
the business of “ professors.*' 

(b) The student is not free to attend any lectures he may choose ; he is allotted to a 

particular class in a particular college ; the whole resources of the University 
are not open to him. This is inevitable under the present system of affiliated 
colleges. 

(c) The student is not encouraged to use a library. Existing college libraries are in- 

ado<^uate ; they arc used as waiting-rooms rather than as places of study ; it is 
impossible for a serious student to read in them even if he can find the books 
which he needs. Briefly, the college is organised as a school, not as a univers- 
ity institution ; there is no freedom bf research, no intellectual environment ; 
there is no encouragement of individual taste, and no stimulus to study. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

The existing system of university education is faulty in that students take up too 
great a variety of subjects after they have matriculated. 

Up to the matriculation standard the training should be of a general nature with a 
view to developing the intellect and to giving a boy a reasonable fund of general information. 
For this reason, I would make elementary science compulsory in the matriculation. Many 
pot3ntial scientists are, undoubtedly, lost because they are not given a reasonable chance 
of studying the subject before they are in a position to judge for themselves what subjects 
are most suited to them. After passing the matriculation £tn undergraduate should be 
in a position to say whether science interests him or not. If he chooses to take science 
in the intermediate examination he should be obliged to take English and all science 
subjects. It should not be permissible to mix up, say, history or a language, with science. 
If it be urged that all Indians should have to study tfieir own vernacular (and there is 
much to be said in favour of such a point of view) .theJi let it be as a portion of the paper 
in English. 

In the intermediate examination I suggest that three sciences be taken. Suitable 
combinations of subjects should be adopted. The subjects would include chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, mathematics, physiology, anatomy ^ 
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hygiene, domestio science,^ commerce, etc. English is necessary because, if it were not 
a, subject of examination, iti*i study would be neglected altogether. 

In the B.So. two correlated sciences would be taken (together with English), e.^., 
chemistry knd physios, physics and mathematics, botany and zoology, anatomy and phy- 
siology, and so on. Honours would be taken in one subject only. There should be 
“ university lecturers ” who would give courses of lectures in their subjects ^ students 
of all colleges for the honours B.Sc., and masters’ degrees. This would preclude students 
from mofussil colleges from taking honours in a subject unless they transferred to a college 
in the Univtoity town. In certain cases, it might be possible to arrange for mofussil 
colleges to teach for honours, but the expense to the mofuswil colleges would be out of ^’-11 
proportion to the advantages of having honours courses in their colleges. The same 
argument applies to the teaching for masters’ degrees, especially in science srbjects. There 
should be degrees for technology {vice my answer to question 7). I do not consider that 
training in commercial science is outside the province of a university. These classes 
should bp instructed by university lecturers. The Qniversity should possess university 
buildings. At present, the colleges are too individual. This system of inter- collegiate 
and university lecturers would do much to blend the various colleges into a corporate 
body. 

The University should provide “ extension lectures ” and night classes in such subjects 
as English, typewriting, book-keeping, etc., to help those who are poor or who are 
occupied in the day to acquire proficiency.in some subject which will help to improve 
their condition in life. 

Arrangements might also be made for well-known and successful teachers to lecture 
tc their f ellow-teachers on subjects in which they are specialists. At present, this is confined 
to the training of school teachers. I do not suggest regular courses of lectures, but the 
institution of such courses as may appear advantageous from time to time. 


DuTT, BAMfAI’AUA. 

No ; the existing system of education in the Calcutta University is not conducted 
on proper lines. The object of university education should be to afford genuine 
culture, thoroughness, and cfficicnoy to graduates .so that they may be well-equipped 
to pursue their activities in life to the best advantage to themselves and to their 
country. This could be attained only if the University does not merely test their 
efficiency by examinations, but watches over and guides their training from the beginning 
to the end with a view to the formation of character, and efficiency in the subjects of 
their studies. To live in a healthy and sound educational atmosphere imdcr the 
I)ersonal guidance of professors and teachers of tried ability and character is of para- 
mount importance for the purpose of attaining the desired thoroughness and efficiency 
indicated above. The Calcutta University should attempt to create such an atmosphere 
as early as possibl® and to enforce that every student of the University must, during the 
course of his studies, live in such an atmosphere. The University of Calcutta is at 
present to a great extent an examining university. It should be converted into a teach- 
ing and residential university. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

The success of training is determined by its results ; the more efficient the train- 
ing the abler these trained men are bound to prove in life ; the fuller the opportunity ^he 
training gives the higher and more complete will be the position of the trained man in 
life. Thus, there are two ways of judging this training : — 

(i) From the point of view of efficiency. 

(ii) From the point of view of opportunity. 

(i) Efficiency, The University of Calcutta has been in existence for over fifty years, 
and nas taken up the task of training us in arts, science, law, medicine, and 
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engineering. Now let ua look at the great men of Bengal from amongat the 
alumni of this University and we shall find an eminent jurist like Sir Rash- 
behary Ghosh, eminent judges like Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, Sir Romesh 
Chandra Mitra, Sir Gooroo Bass Banerjee, eminent surgeons like Suresh 
Prasad Sarbadhikari and Kedar Nath Das, and an eminent philosopher 
"Hike Brajendra Nath Seal. ^ 

But I am far froip admitting that India lacks eminent men. Some of them are pro- 
bably the pride of the British Empire. But may 1 ask why Indian univer- 
sities have produced so many lawyers, judges, and doctors, and not scientists, 
engineers, and men of letters ? The reason is not far to seek, for it is only in 
law that we can fully realise ourselves, attain the highest possible height, 
of a Judgeship in the highest court of judicature. 

(ii) Opportuvity. Outside the public services the University has not given us any 
training to make us self-respecting and self-sustaining in agriculture, in- 
dustries, banking, commerce, journalism, book-editing, public life, and nation 
building. Thus, the University has given us no opportunities in these 
respects and, if we are eminent in any of these lines, we attain our eminence 
by dint of our own efforts and by a fortuity of circumstances. It is for 
this reason that we have got few successful men like Sir Ratan Tata 
and Sir Rajondra Mukerjee. 

1 have already said how I have considered the system deficient from the point of 
view of efficiency and opportunity. The University as a body did not realise 
its position to the full, its pre-eminence as the highest brain of the society, of 
the rulers and the ruled, to give us the highest and best in life, to make us 
self-respecting and self-reliant to the utmost. The University was bound to 
give us all the best in our little universe of life, to fit us for the highest 
offices in the State and the highest concerns abroad, and it can never submit 
to this limitation that thus far and no further shall thy alumni go. Indeed, 
no British university, however poor and recent in origin, could ever think of 
submitting to tliis limitation. Is not the Indian university then a part of the 
talented organisations of the Empire to make the Empire what it is ? Had 
the Indian university fully realised this position it would not have sat quiet 
to see its alumni ever relegated to subordinate positions in the State. It 
would have asked itself why should its alumni ever be “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ” within its own home, why should it not stand on a par 
with the other universities of the Empire as regards equal opportunities and 
privileges for all ? Had the Indian university fully realised its position witii 
respect to the State it would have made the first move to see ^hat the highest 
offices were within the roach of its students, and would have repeatedly 
prayed for simultaneous examinations in India. If the Indian university had 
fully realised its own worth it would have urged the employment of its own 
graduates in the Indian Educational Service amongst the professors in the 
colleges within its own control. I know these appointments are not for the 
University to make, but 1 wonder that the University never made any claim 
for those appointments. Apart from those bold claims, fancy such a brilliant 
institution as the Calcutta University, proud of some of the most eminent- 
talent of the Britishi Empire, submitting meekly to this humiliating rule that 
its first-class B. A.’s and M. A.’s are equivalent to the matriculates of the 
London University. The Indian university has ever timidly paid its 
respectful recognition to a foreign degree, be it attained in any of the 
yesterday universities of Great Britain. 

Another defect is the isolation of the University Irom the currents of life. It was only 
in recent years that Indian administration lound a place in the curriculum of the 
University, and even then the course is not very full. The University seminar 
has not contributed its thoughts upon the various problems of Indian life, 
caste and co-operative credit and banking, Indian industries and trade, public 
service and public expenditure. Imperial preference and tariff reform, m,unici.- 
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palities, diatriot boards and legislatures electorates and franohiaes. Eminent 
public men do not come and meet the younger generation as their teachers- 
in the seminars and do not publish their lectures for the benefit of all. Con- 
trast with this the unique spectacle that Professor Woodrow Wilson was drawn 
from a university chair to fill the cliair of the President of che Umoed States. 

Another great defect of the Indian university is its forgetfulness of its local ^bitation. 
It is a university of the East, an Indian university, and as such it must explain 
Eastern culture and civilisation. Eastern ethics and philosophy, Indian poetry 
and Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. But let us ask ourselves if 
the University has served this purpose, how many of these Eastern works have 
found their place in the curriculum of the University, how much of the East 
this Eastern graduate can explain to a young enquirer from the West, how 
many of these Eastern works has the university translated for the enlighten- 
ment of the West. It is idle to expect that a Max Muller or Goldstucker 
would ever come and beat our drums. Our University has got to do it. 
Timidity, silent self -negation, is as much a vice as bold self-assertion. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The existing system of university education does not afford full opportunity of ob- 
taining the highest training, especially with regard to the moral and the physical side 
of the students’ nature. The intellectual training is also deficient, because : — 

(a) students have learnt to think too much of the examinations and because 
college authorities (both Government and private) generally judge of a pro- 
fessor’s work by the number of his students passing the e.xamination ; 

(h) Indian teachers who are really lit for carrying on research, and to carry 
it on are not encouraged by the provision of adequate facilities as regards 
library and laboratory ; indeed, the complaint is general that they are some- 
times discouraged by their official superiors ; 

(c) students see in Government colleges that learning and character do not 
mean higher status and they are, therefore, led to set small value upon them r 
they try to imitate the dress and habits of their European professors and 
are often tempted to go to England to get a sort of status in society and also 
a higher salary under Government ; 

{d) examinations are not conducted in the right spirit ; and 

(c) inefficient European and Indian professors are not shunted off to work for which 
they might be better fitted. 


Dutta, Rabindra Mohan. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to young^ 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

The existing system is deficient from this point of view in the following respects: — 
[a) The most obvious defect of the existing system, jvhich strikes even a very super- 
ficial observer, is the want of accommodation for studerd-s in colleges. 
Most of the Calcutta colleges shut their doors against students who do not 
pass the matriculation examination in the first division. The post-graduate 
classes of the University cannot accommodate all the students who are 
desirous of prosecuting 1 heir studies in any particular branch of knowledge after 
the B.A. or B.Sc. stage. A few facts and figures will make clear how crying 
is the need for more spacious accommodation. In the year 1917 no less thap 
60 students were refused admission to the fifth year class in English of the 
post-graduate arts college of the University, which has room only for 300 
students ; the fifth year classes of physics and chemistry had to refuse 
admission to a larger number of students than were actually taken in. 

The Presidency College and the Scottish Churches College did not take in apy 
. * students in their first year classes except those who had obtained a com* 
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paratively high position among the successful candidates in the last matrioula- 
tion examination, who iiad passed in the first division. The result of such a 
state of things is that, in most cases, the students who are refused admission 
are compelled to fake up less congenial courses of study, or to give up 
collegiate studies altogether — to prevent both of which should be one of the 
principal objects of university reform. 

(b) Another defect of the existing system is that it does not equip the majority of 
its graduates to carry on any work for the advancement of learning after their 
college life. It gives us a training only in one of the European languages, 
namely English, which cannot claim the monopoly of •-all knowledge in any 
particular subject. We have to go to French or German almost inevitably 
to carry on any work of research of real value for the progress of knowledge. 
But, tor this purpose, there are very poor facilities in the Calcutta University. 
Formerly, classes for the teaching of French and German were held by the 
Calcutta University, but the work done in these was not at all satisfactory. 
Now even these have been discontinued. The result is that most of those 
who are anxious to carry on any w'ork for tlie advancement of knowledge 
are left to their own resources which, in this country, are very poor indeed. 

{c) The third defect of the existing system of university education, which is worth 
noting in this connection, is its effect on the physique of the students. 
In order to be an M.A. or M.Sc. of our University a student has 
to spend eight years in a secondary school and six years in a college 
These fourteen years of academic life are spent in an atmosphere where 
physical culture is optional and more or less a matter of luxury, where- 
as intellectual culture is the thing of prime importance, and hence 
should be compulsory. The result is that the greater part of the students 
of this University pays very little attention to systematic physical exercises. 
As a consequence, we find that speedy physical deterioration takes place, 
and every new generation of students is physically much inferior to th e 
piecediiig generation. More than 25 per cent, of the graduates of this 
University are short-sighted and about half of those who are above thirty 
aie dyspeptics or diabetics or victims of some other chronic complaint of 
like nature. Wc cannot attribute these diseases to climatic or sanitary or 
economic conditions of the country for people living under the very same 
conditions, but away from schools and colleges, are, on an average, much better 
off in ijoint of health than their brethren educated in schools and colleges. 
With the deterioration of phy.sique the vitality of the educated classes is also 
sliortened and weakened, and all the consequent evils follow as matters of 
course. Now what is all this due to ? The average graduate of this Univer- 
sity begins his school career in the sixth or seventh year. From that age, till 
he is 22 or 23, his bones are ground in the mills of’ school or college routine 
at the rate of five hours per diem, and he has to spend almost an equal number 
of hours over his books at home in preparing the school or college lessons. 
At schools or colleges ne is generally given the option of taking part in 
games of football, cricket, etc., which very often result in overexercise 
in our tropical climate. But the majority of students do not take part in 
these ; for they find that attention to these will be at the cost of their studies, 
that are necessary to get the University certificate. Physical exercise is 
looked upon as a thing of minor importance, and hence often neglected. 
Indulgence in English games like football, cricket, and hockey, even when 
they are adopted, is' baneful inconsequence. The country games that were 
suited to the climatic conditions, and the native methods of physical exercise 
which, under our local conditions were > 3 onducive to harmonious develop- 
ment of the body, are now thought out of date and unworthy of polite life. 
But all these evils could be remedied if physical culture were made compul- 
sory in our schools and colleges and if the University, by appointing batches 
of touring committees of examiners, made physical fitness an essential, oondi- 
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tion precedent to the conferring of degrees. The varieties of physical exercise* 
that would be made compulsory should be of the most harmless type, 
e.g.. Bands (raising and lowering the body and placing both the feoL and 
hands on the ground) and BaitTiaks (i.e., alternate sitting down and standing 
up erect) in different postures, but these should form a compals^y part of 
the school and college routine. 

(d) Another defect of the existing systent is that it does not keep us in toucH with 
the realities of actual life. We are taught things in almost every branch 
of knowledge with which our concern ends v^ ith the close of our college career 
and when we leave college we find that we are as ignorant of the world 
before us as if we had never attemptetl to understand it. This is one of .the 
most serious drawbacks of the existing system of education. One concrete* 
illu 8 trat(pn will serve better to explain my position than any number of ab- 
stract general statements. Let us take the case of an average B.A. of our 
University who has passed the B.A. examination with English, philosophy,, 
and politics as his subjects. He has been taught ethics but the social basis 
of the ethical systems of which he has read is so very different from that of 
his own country that he finds it necessary to forget the half -learnt truths 
of his books as soon as the examination is over. The institution of caste,, 
the social forms of conduct, the dicta of prevailing public opinion as condi- 
tions of individual conduct are factors with which the average graduate 
of our University is not competent to deal because of bis almost complete 
ignorance of them. He is familiarised with foreign standards of conduct ^ 
but he is a stranger to those of his own home. Hence, he becomes discontented 
and becomes an iconoclast in spirit. 

Advocates of the e.xisting system will say that good ideals ought to be imported 
from abroad in order to improve those of our own homes. This is, no doubt, true. 
But all improvement and all reform presuppose a knowledge of the thing to be 
reformed or improved. But what we are doing in our University is to shut out 
almost all knowledge of the things to be improved and to impart a knowledge of things 
which, imder existing conditions, are impracticable in our country. This is surely de- 
plorable. Education is a preparation for life ; it is not essentially a preparation for 
reform. 

What is true of this one branch of knowledge is also true of most other things that are 
taught in our colleges. Physics, chemistry, agriculture, and even medicine, are taught 
mainly from the Western' standpoint. So, as soon as a student leaves college, he has 
very often to forget his books for the world with which he has got to deal does not re- 
quire his knowledge. The ideal to be aimed at should be that the truths of science or 
art should be taught not merely as things necessary to pass university examinations,, 
but as things that are of value in our actual life in the world before us. Primary 
books in schools sTiould give less attention to descriptions of tea plantations and cotton 
plantations, which very few of our boys will have occasion to see, and more attention to 
paddy cultivation or jute cultivation, which are matters of everyday life. So also 
in colleges it is of much greater importance for our students to know what Manu or 
Bhisma says, or Srikishna in his Gita says, or the Muhammadan saints say about the 
standards of conduct, than to know what Socrates says, or Zeno says, or Epicurus say 3, 
or even Kant says about the very same things. The real education and development 
of a people lies’ in the path chalked out for it by its own history and traditions, 
«.e.,by its genius; an education which is based on an ignorance of one’s own native con- 
ditions is always destined to be abortive in its consequences. 


Forrester, Bev. J. C. 

The courses are too elaborate, ambitious, and pretentious. The passman usually 
lust gets through the course in the two years, with a superficial knowledge only of his course?^ 
I think the courses should be shortened and a more thorough knowledge required. The- 
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essential of university training is accurate knowledge. The present courses of study 
produce superficiality and inaccuracy. This is my considered opinion with regard to 
mathematics ; I believe it to be true of English ; and I have heard similar opinions 
expressed by teachers of other subjects. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

The present system of education organised by the University of Calcutta does not 
in general afford to students of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training 
and culture. Most students care more for degrees than for training and culture. They 
pay fees and attend college classes only for the percentage of attendance. Teaching has 
•degenerated into dictating notes suited to be answers for examination questions, culled 
mostly from bazaar notes and guides. The whole system has degenerated into a 
machine for holding examinations and conferring degrees. Recognition of merit 
depends entirely upon examination results, which again depend more upon cramming of 
notes than anything else. Previous to the Universities Act of 1904 the Calcutta 
University was purely an examining body, but steps are now being taken to convert it 
into a teaching university as far as practicable. 

The chief defects may be summarised as follows : — 

(i) Course for the bachelor's degree. 

(a) Heavy courses of studies prescribed by the University for the different stages 

of the university career. — Students have to grapple with too many subjects 
without aiming at a thorough grasp of the subject-matter. The result is that 
they acquire a knowledge too shallow to be of any practical use. The 
studies for the graduate course should rather be intensive, than extensive. 

(b) Multiplicity and rigour of examinations. — Students have to pass too many ex- 

aminations before obtaining the bachelor’s degree, and these examinations 
are often very stiff. Thus, an undue importance is attached to those examin- 
ations, which certainly serve as so many bars to the progress of real educa- 
tion. The intermediate examination is not at all necessary. 

(c) Defective method of teaching in colleges, — Teaching in colleges should not 

consist in simply dictating notes and delivering lectures. Teachers and 
students alike should have free access to well-appointed libraries and labo- 
ratories, and freely mix with one another. 

(d) External influences also stand in the way of real education. — ^The ordinary bazaar 

publisher, whoso chief aim is to make money, often puhUshos notes, keys, 
etc., which contaminate the minds of students. The publicdtion of these 
notes, etc., should be proscribed. 

(c) Want of proper tutorial assistance to students. — Too much importance is laid 
on lecture work and too little on tutorial help to students, while the reverse 
should have been the case. 

(/) Selection of text-books. — It happens at times that text-books prescribed by the 
University are not suitable. The University should be more careful in the 
selection of text-books. Teachers actually engaged in teaching a subject 
should be represented on the board of studies in the same. 

(ii) Course for the master's d/^gree. 

^ The University of Calcutta provides for post-graduate teaching both in arts and 
science. Most of the defects in the scheme sanctioned by the Universities Act of 1904 
aye h^u removed by the passing o'! th:^ recent Bill which came into force from June 
still j:emain minor defects which must be removed before the scheme 
«nay be regarded as perfect. 
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The chief points which the University should take particular notice of are the follov^- 
ing : — 

(a) A substantial library grant should be made annually for the equipment of the 

University library which, chiefly because of the Hon’ble SivA&utosh 
Mukherjee’s great interest in it, is, at present, by far the best library in India. 
Definite steps should be taken to make it an ideal library. 

(b) A well-equipped laboratory should be maintained by the University. 

{c) Post-graduate teachers should have greater freedom for private studies in their 
own special "subjects, and they should have sufficient leisure to carry on in- 
dependent investigations. 

\{d) SjKXjialists in different branches of subjects should be placed in charge of their 
respective departments. 

(e) Increased facilities to students should bo provided for research work by in- 
stituting scholarships, etc. 

(/) Distinguished educationists of European uaivarsities should be invited to deliver 
lectures at the University. 


Ganguli, Syamachakan. ’ 

No ; 1 do not. Great progress has indeed been made in recent years in the matter 
of providing opportunity of obtaining the highest training, and for this Bengal U groatly 
indebted to tlie princely benefactions of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rash Behary Ghose, 
and to the mental breadth and high administrative ability of our late vice-chancellor, 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, a part of whose plan has been to get professors of high repute 
from Europe. We have now' a number of professors carrying on original researches, in 
collaboration \^ith their gifted pupils. Capping all our previously existing research 
organisations the Research Institute of our great scientist, Sir J. C. Bose, of world-wide 
fame, has just been established and the State has generously come to the help of this 
institute, which has also received large benefactions from wealthy and generous Indians. 
But, in comparison with university work in Germany, we have still much further progress 
d;o make. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

No; the existing system is not merely deficient; it is a wTong system. However, 
this may bo mitigated by the individual teachers at their best. For the old and false 
psychology and pedagogy, now and increasingly discredited in all living schools, is still, 
and peculiarly, conserved in the universities. Witness, e.g .: — 

(а) The essential insistence on passive memorising of lecture notes and text-books, 

in short on cram for the examinations. 

(б) Mass instruction, without sufficient individual contact with teachers, and 

free questioning of them accordingly. 

{c) Insistence on details, and examination too much on these, with insufficient^ 
general comprehension and appreciation of the subject. 

(d) Deficiency of practical and original work, 

{e) Individualistic distinctions, by examination results too much apart from the 
above considerations. 

(/) Attainment of mere bread- winning employment, too much apart from true pro- 
fessional ambitions. 

(g) Starvation of sesthetic, practical, soci^, and moral interests generally, inevit- 

able on any diet of mere knowledge. 

(h) Resultant college atmosphere too much exhaled from solitary drudgeries, and 

these in prevalent anxiety and fear — fear s3ike of approaching examinations ' 
and of future uselessness. 
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(i) Consequent scarcity of true academic life, that of vivid adolescence, inspired 
and guided by vital senesoenis, all feeling at leisure and liberty, yet con- 
centrating these towards active study and discussion, and through (thus 
clarified) social purpose towards more and more effective attainment and 
service. 


Ghosa, Pbatapcandea. 

To youths of ability full opportunity is afforded by the presort system of university 
education. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


The existing system does not give full opportunity of obtaining the highest train- 
ing, for : — 

(a) There is very seldom any association with high class teachers of character 
(h) Young men do not Uve much in an intellectual atmosphere. 

(c) Trained teachers are very few — for the ablest men seek and enter other profes^ 
sions on account of the low salaries and inferior status of teachers and 
lecturers. 

{d) There are too many examinations — without the necessary help in the way of 
teaching — and this results in candidates having recourse to dishonest means, 
(e) All over the land students seem to exist for the colleges and the universities, and 
not these for the students. 

(/) University education seems to be dominated by “ official politics,'* and ideals 
of education and advancement of learning are made secondary to departmental 
politics. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

There are certain defects in the existing system which prevent the training of the 
intellect from being thorough and stand in the way of the formation of those habits that 
mark out the scholar. They lead the under- graduate to abjure indej)endent thinking and 
to shun the tedious mental effort that is implied in a critical study of the subjects which 
he offers for his examinations. Just when ho has acquired a certain measure of famili- 
arity with them the ordeal of the intermediate examination looms large before his mental 
vision, theoretic interest in what might have been his favourite studies disappears, and 
he naturally turns to what v. ill pay. Reflection, freedom of thought, and the spirit of 
enquiry are discovered to be unavailing or, at any rate, not so effective as the power of 
committing to memory paraphra.se,s, demonstrations, and conclusions ; for his examin- 
ation is a test of the amount of information that he has gleaned from a certain number of 
prescribed or recommended books. The teacher cannot remedy the evil, which degrades 
him as much as it does the student. His work is defined by the syllabus and has to be 
done with strict regard to the time at liis disposal and the nature of the ordeal for which 
he prepares the students. He cannot ignore them with impimity, for with those whom he 
teaches success in the examination is the first and most important thing, and intellectual 
culture and the pursuit of truth for its oWn sake a bad second. Hence, an uneducational 
method obtains in the colleges which consists in supplying the student with ready-made 
solutions, and not in bringing out the latent powers of bis mind and teaching him to see for 
himself. The evil is aggravated by the fact that the teacher has to lecture as a rule to 
large classes composed of students of widely different aptitudes. Unless he cares -to 
forfeit the attention and confidence of his pupils (and it must be clear uthat he can gain 
nothing by losing them) he must try to present within a very limited time the maximum 
of Information in an attractive form and style. He gives them, therefore, Eto leisure tb- 
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think and he takes away the incentive to thoxight by expJaining as lucidly as possTble, and 
with a profusion 6f illustrations, the difficult portions of the book or the subject that he 
teaches. The learners discover as a consequence that the enquiry and effort needed for 
an intellectual mastery ovar their subjects are supererogatory or even a sheer waste of 
precious time. Those who are apt among them pickup the teacher’s tricks of s.peech and 
turns of expression and h am to manipulate them for their purposes in the examination. 
They give the examiner little that is their own. Borrowed ideas in a borrowed garb iorm 
the staple of their answers. 

After the intermediate stage the student braces himself up for another, and a more 
severe, test of application and iperaory. The old method is renewed, for he has learnt to 
be at home in it. Besides, it answers his purpose better than anything else, because 
within the short space of two academic sessions, which means less than U o years, he has 
to study a number of new and difficult books and make liis acquaintance with unfamiliar 
and abstruse branches of learning. But, if I am not wrong, it is not the' abstriiseness of 
the subjects learnt, but the mode of learning them, the attitude of the mind towards the 
issues which they raise, and the problems which they solve that should distinguish the 
university student -from the schoolboy. This right temper is, however, seldom in evi- 
dence. And the reconceiving of existing knowledge, the focussing of scattered rays of 
light, and the co-ordination of ideas derived from different branches of study are never 
attempted. Hi^ hands are full, he cannot stop to distinguish between the white light 
and the coloured, he stores his mind once more with paraphrases, analyses, demonstrations,, 
opinions, and theories. He has trained and developed his memory at the expense of every 
other faculty, and ho reUes on it alone as a resource of sovereign potency against the ordeal. 
Hi crams, and the facility with which he devours subjects and sciences is equalled only 
by the facility with which he purges his mind of them as soon as the examination is over. 

Conditions are better when he takes a post-graduate course. He comes into contact 
with professors who are men of first-rate ability and who enjoy ascertain degree of freed oitt 
ill the matter of teaching because they are entrusted with the conduct of the examinations 
for which they prepare the students. He has access to a well-appointed library, and his" 
mind is not altogether receptive when he is working in the seminars and laboratorie**. 
At the same time, he has the guidance of capable tutors at every stages Above all, he is 
Iierniittcd to devote his undivided attention to a subject which he has learnt to like, 
and in which he has made some progress. The circumstances favour, therefore, honest 
work and independent investigation under the influence of intellectual curiosity. But 
old habits die hard, and it may be that he is never weaned from methods with which he 
has grown familiar and the utility of which he has learned by repeated success to appreci- 
ate. 

To improve tliis state of things I would do away with the intermediate examination 
and admit matriculates to colleges after testing their fitness for a university course. 
Such a change would, in the first instance, ensure the homogeneity of the classes, which 
is an important conffition of really good work. Secondly, it would give the teacher three 
years at least to lead his pupil, to adopt his own conception of his favourite subject, and to 
teach it to him carefully and thoroughly. The learner will also have the requisite time at 
his disposal, as well as a sufficient motive for systematic and sound progress. For while 
the ordeal of an external examination will not bo constantly and painfully present in his 
mind for at least three years he will realise, at the same time, that the sifting-house ex- 
aminations at the end of each term or session will find out whether he has conscientiously 
worked on the lines recommended by his teacher and up to the standard prescribed by 
hiiyi. 

The change advocated above will involve a reduction of the syllabus, for, while the 
student offers three or four subjects for the examination for a degree, he is required to 
pass in five at the intermediate stage. Such a reduction seems desirable in the interests 
of thorough and systematic study. If, however, it is held that a broad intellectual cul- 
ture is incompatible with the concentration of the student’s attention on a limited number 
of subjects just after matriculation I would ask the college to which he belongs to teach 
bim an additional branch of knowledge, preferably on© of the more important physical 
sciences, if he doeS not intend to offer science for his examination, and the histories of 
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England and India if he does. But the external examination need not include a test 
of the progress that he has made in it. His college should be permitted to find out what 
his acquirements are in this department of knowledge and its certificate should be con- 
iidored sufficient. A wide syllabus of prescribed subjects for an external examination 
distracts t]ie attention too much and leads to perfunctory work in each of them. 

A certain organic unity should, moreover, be aimed at in the different courses of study ^ 
which are allowed by the University. The student is not the best judge in this matter, 
and just after matriculation he is not in a position to discover that the line of demarc- 
ation between allied branches of learning is more or less provisional and arbitrary. Hence, 
the privilege of unfettered choice may be abused by liim and mjiy result in his failure 
to attain intellectual mastery over the subjects that he* studies. A chemist who knows 
notliing of physics is an anomaly, and so also is a student of political philosophy who has 
never studied history. Instances can be eatsily multiplied of the way in which advanced 
work is hampered by permitting specialisation upon a very narrow groundwork of general 
knowledge. The university regulations have, to a certain extent, proscribed the study 
of cognate subjects and insisted on a certain measure of acquaintance with subsidiary 
branches of knowledge in certain cases. But more has to be done in this direction, and 
especially in the selection of text-books for the students of English literature and the 
oriental classics. It seems to me better that the student should have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the important works of two or three great men than that he should have 
a fragmentary knowledge of a dozen authors. They are to bo his companions through 
life, his solace in hours of trouble and depression, and his joy and support in times of stren- 
uous and sustained activity. It is desirable, therefore, that he should learn, while still 
at the University, to know, appreciate, and love them. 

I cannot take exception to anything in the scheme of post-graduate studies which has 
been evolved by the University, But I would suggest that the professors and tutors should 
be servants of the University alone. The arrangement which permits a college professor 
to guide post-graduate studies at the University does not seem to be satisfactory as it 
implies divided attention and interest. Besides, post-graduate teaching is such an engros- 
sing task and is, or ought to be, so different in character from the training of under-grad- 
uates that a separate set of men is required for it. 

I consider it eminently desirable that all post-graduate students should reside in hostels 
maintained for them by the University. In a great city like Calcutta the disturbing 
influences are many, and the conditions of life are not always Healthy and favourable to 
intellectual activity. Besides, the influence of home, though it may be adequate for the 
formation of character in the case of boys, is not quite enough in the case of adults who 
are about to enter the world and who are fitted by their education and attainments to 
be important members of society. Corporate life has certain lessons to teach, and they 
are best learnt in the plastic period of youth. The student who becomes an isolated 
unit as soon as lectures are over never realises fully the need of discipline and the import- 
ance of self-sacrifice and self-control. He misses also that stimulus to the intellect which 
comes to the student in residence because he recognises at all hours a unity of purpose 
and effort in himself and his fellow-students. And, lastly, he loses the inestimable benefit 
of living wi^ih his professors, and being inspired and improved by the influence of their 
personality, which is not so apparent in the more or less artificial atmosph ere of the lecture • 
room. It is true that very few of them would care to lead the life that is theirs. Still, 
whatever their place and work in life may be, they will be tlie better for having lived for 
some time with men whom prospects of material and social improvement could not turn 
away from the pursuit of knowledge and the worship of truth. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

The existing system of university education does no% afford to young students of 
ability full opport^ity of obtaining the highest training. The average student and the 
best student are not differentiated for purposes of instruction. Such differentiation should 
he made from the B, A. honours stage and upwards. There should also be arrangements 
for assisting research stv dents in their work. 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Eanta. 

The existing system of education of the Calcutta University does not afford the 
fullest opportunity to Indian students of ability for attaining the highest culture in edu- 
cational life for the following reasons; — 

(a) Because the subjects taught in the matriculation classes arc not perfect, but 
defective, in many respects. Study of English history is altogether omitted. 
Study of geography and history is not made compulsory. 

In arts also the study of Indian history is altogether omitted and the study of 
other histcfries is made optional. 

Elementary courses of science, such as physics or physical geography, are not 
prescribed in the matriculation examination. 

Studies of the above subjects from the very beginning of educational life are neces- 
sary for attainment of intellectual culture. 

(&) Thf numbers of students taught in a class or a section is too many and it 
is not possible for a lecturer or professor to pay particular care or attention 
to every student. Besides, they pay more attention to finish the courses 
rather than to inquire whether the students have learnt and assimilated 
what the}’ have been taught. 

(c) There Is no adequate number of veteran educationists, nor proper equipment 

in colleges for postrgraduate studies or for research. Pecuniary consider- 
ation i usu illy forbid the maintenance of an adequate number of staff and 
equipment for such post-graduate education. Professors employed in post- 
graduate teaching are often engaged in teaching undergraduates. 

(d) The object of university edicatiou nowadays is mainly to make a liveli 

hood. None is educated for the mere sake of education itself, e.e., for the 
attainment of learning, acquisition of knowledge, and the highest culture in 
life. Passing examinations is now the only motive. 

(e) Egoistic consideration predominates in all grades of university education, rather 

than the altruistic. The main object of education se6ms to be the benefit of 
oneself and his family, but not so much of society. The element of com- 
munal interest in university education is almost wanting. Sometimes distin- 
guished scholars and men of the highest attainment are found not to render 
any benefit to society. 

( / ) The present university education trains certain men for certain professions 
only. An educational degree is considered a passport for -entering a profes- 
sion, or an office, or other employment. 

(g) The present system does not afford facilities for agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial education. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

The present system does not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
of obtaining the highest training. In practically every respect the system is deficient. 
As an erfumeration or description of the weaknesses of the system would lead me to 
interminable lengths I merely give what I consider to be the chief defects. 

The young Indian of ability does not receive proper training in schools. 
This is especially true of the medium of instruction — English. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that 95 per cent of the students who pass into the University by 
the matriculation test is not able to follow even simple lectures in English. The 
same holds of students at both the degree and mastership stages, with the percentage 
only slightly reduced. Obviously no progress in university education is possible till 
the condition of progress is established, and that condition is simply a knowledge of 
the language in which the university subjects are taught. If it is unfair to compare 
local students with Western students when this fundamental element of difference 
exists, it is, it seems to me, as unreasonable to establish universities with Western 
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completeness till the students are able to understand the language through which they 
are taught. Many of the enormities and liiakediiftB of the present situation are due 
to this fatal and fundamental ignorance. The University itself, as well as its students,, 
has become mongrelised by the lack of a thorough-going policy on this subject. The 
medium of instruction should be either the local vernaculars or the English language, 
properly taught and understood. Progress apart from the settlement of this question 
— the fona et origo of our troubles — is impossible, and the University reconstituted in 
itself, or broken up into new universities to a greater or lesser extent, according to the 
organisation, will be an accelerated repetition of what has taken place in the last fifty 
years. 

The improvement of the teaching of English is, therefore, of^the most urgent im- 
portance, and for that improvement better schools and teachers are necessary. In 
other words, reform in secondary and primary education is the prerequisite of re- 
form in university education. Such reform must necessarily be a process lasting over 
a considerable period of years and, in the meantime, the reorganisation of the Uni- 
versity — such, at least, is my opinion — must make room for a period of transition in 
which the bad present will gradually merge into a good future. Without concentration 
on the schools by Government, private agencies, and the University itself I see no- 
way out of the present impasse or, jatrthe best, from the transition period. The Uni- 
versity must play its part by insistetice on good entrance qualifications, otherwise, the 
schools will work to the minimum standard necessary, a minimum which, at present. 
Is an irreducible minimum of inefficiency. 

This ignorance of the medium of instruction has by its ramifications and results 
made the University a loss efficient centre of instruction than an English secondary 
school. One of the most patent and poisonous and, at the same time, inevitable results 
of it is “ cramming.” This, in its various forms and with its various accompani- 
ments, is an evil rampant among students. Weakness in English is its main, though 
not its only, cause. Starting in the schools, where the boys memorise fifty or a 
hundred essays in an imperfectly assimilated foreign language for the matriculation, 
it permeats every nook and cranny of university work. College teachers pander to 
it, instead of suppressing it, for in a scheme of competitive colleges passing power is 
the greatest asset in both teachers and colleges. Where the income of both teachers 
and colleges dej)ends on the ability to pass large numbers of students methods of 
teaching, or the social (distinct from the University) results, are not first consider- 
ations. Accompanying the bad teaching is bad learning, fostered largely by the bazaar 
cram-book, the printing, editing, and writing of which are on a par with its heinous 
purpose. Both cramming and the bazaar cram-book inevitably result from ignorance 
of the language in which the examinations are conducted. The system of selection 
which reshlts in, save in rare cases, a selection among memories. The best student, 
mdged by examination results, is the best memoriser. Every examination in which 
I have taken part is proof positive of this statement. Individuality in treating ques- 
tions is a very rare thing. The examiner is more a recorder of mistakes in memory 
than a judge of mental calibre in the proper sense. 

The present organisation of the University leads to similar fesults. No credit 
is given to anything save examination results. College records are yaluable only in 
so far as they admit a student to the examination gamble. College teaching, 'too, fol- 
lows tho line of least resistance and greatest returns. Hopelessly entangled in the 
net of college competition, the majority of teachers content themselves with the^reading, 
summarising, or expounding of the prescribed books. A dead, and deadening, level 
of text-book works makes them experts in text-books and textual criticism, but by no 
means masters of their subjects. Students fail to appreciate any subject, or any in- 
dividual treatment of a subject, which does not exactly fit into the set limits of the 
examination. There is one track, and on track only, .that the average college teacher 
dare tread, and that is the narrow, well-trodden text-hook track leading to the ex- 
amination heaven. 

How in the present oaganisation departure from thd^ track is possible is difficult 
to see. In a university where many college teachers are badly paid, very incom- 
petent, and where the area of the university is as large as it is, the independent teacher 
risks failure by the very fact of his independence. The shackles of the organis- 
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Mion fix him in a prison of prescribed courses and ‘ suggested ’ books. If he teaches 
a subject for the B.A. he cannot examine in that subject; and too frequently the ex- 
aminer is, by his qualifications, as well as by the examination rules, unable to leave the 
safe shelter of the prescribed book. The large-scale production of our University has 
led to standardised articles and,. in my opinion, standardisation is the result of the 
organisation. Just as machine-made goods oust home industries — and home industries 
produce the most pucca articles — so a federal university like the Calcutta machine 
kills the individuality of colleges, teachers, and students. Less organisation, or rather 
smaller organisations* and more individuality, are what we want and this, in my view, 
can be achieved best through unitary teaching universities. 

More is said bn this question in my answer to questions 5 and 9. 

The organisation of studies, again, is deficient. The ordinary point of departure 
in a university is the degree stage, but in Calcutta there has been added a new stage, 
unlike any Txominally similar stage I know of, called the “ post- graduate ” stage, qualify- 
ing for mastership degrees. These post-graduate classes are in no proper sense of the 
term post-graduate : they are post-graduate only because they come after the graduate 
stage. They imply no research or independent work; but a huge and expensive organis- 
ation has been built up to answer the demand for this “ post-graduate ” work. The 
type of the wi.-rk may be gauged b;) the fact that, in the course of English language and 
literature, students have entered the “ post-graduate ” stage without having read a 
single play of Sfiakespeare I The demand for these mastership classes is a symptom 
of a rabid local disease — the consuming desire for Government service. Government 
'orvice has clouded our local university horizon, and students try in every possible 
way to qualify for such service, by taking every possible advanced course 
the University ofiors. The idea has come to prevail — ^liow, I am not aware 
— that the M.A. or the M.A., B.L. is a sine qua non for the provincial services. 
The University, to meet the demand, has built up the present organisation at great 
expense, with little university value, and M.A.’s are ground out with yearly regularity 
to file appli ations before district magistrates or other officials, the majority to fall 
back on any chance appointment for which their miscellaneous qualifications may have 
fitted (or rather unfitted) them. Government service and the Bar (in order of pre- 
ference) are almost the invariable first choices of students as careers. School teach- 
ing is usually the refuge of the disappointed in the Bar, though it is a thousandfold 
more vitally productive. 

The University, in my opinion, should never have encouraged the present M.x\. 
courses. Their existence has reduced the graduate degrees to the status of a magni- 
fied matriculation and the longer the system lives the more stereotyped become its 
results. In this connection, as an alleviation, if not a total cure of evil, I urge strong- 
ly the institution of some equivalent to the Civil Service Commission in England, 
which will sever the standards of Government service from university standards. 
Once this is done there will be some possibility of organising post-graduate work in 
the real sense of the term. I also hold that the present M.A. courses should be 
absolutely recast — the subjects taught in the M.A. being incorporated in the B.A. 
honours examination. The examination standard in the M.A. is practically that of 
the B.A. honours : the scope of subjects is very much the same, with a considerable 
addition of “ suggested ” books. The examinations should be tests of ability to handle 
subjects, not of knowledge in text-books or power of memory. Personally, I am content 
to leave to the student himself the reading of dozens of books and hundreds of theories 
in his subjects, provided I as an examiner can satisfy myself that he can toll me the 
general principles of his subject and show me that he can handle his questions satis- 
factorily. In my opinion, the M.A. examinations at present tend to deteriorate, rather 
than improve, the students. Their main result is simply to make him memorise for 
two years more what he has already memorised for the graduate examinafTdn, plus 
a few more theories. The M.A. process is like the tapping of the date palm — the 
tapping kills. 

The abolition of the present M.A. classes w<tuld, of course, destroy the organist 
ation built up to foster them. This organisation shows, in my opinion, tiae weaknesses 
of the present system more patently than any other branch of the university adminis- 
tratioii and work. Only a few years ago ihe needs for the mastership courses were 
met by the Presidency College. This college by restricting its numbers was able to do 
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good work : but the University by means of lecturers — many of whom were Presidency 
College teachers — imdertook the provision of lectures for those whom the Presidency 
College could not admit. The numbers seeking the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees increased 
by leaps and bounds, the University, in the meantime, appointing paid lecturers. Every 
one, irrespective of his abilities, who paid his fees w-as admitted to these post-graduate 
classes, and in the University the old story was repeated, the story of the ruination 
of education in the colleges — the story of supply and demand, of a thousand students 
giving seven thousand rupees monthly. The University staff, built upon and paid 
by the students, increased and multiplied till, other reasons intervening, a committee 
made the recommendations on which the present mastership work is based. Every- 
one connected with that work welcomed the principle of arctive co-t>peration recom- 
mended, for everyone was disgusted with the continuous tug-of-war existing between 
colleges and the University. But what happened was not co-operation with the colleges ^ 
but a new kind of competition. In the new independent staff appointed by the IJni- 
versity several resigned from colleges to accept the terms of the University! The co- 
operation could, in my opiniom o^ily have ficon effective had the colleges been 
strengthened, instead of weakened. 

In tlie opinions of most of those who have done the so-called “ post-graduate 
work students are completely unfitted for such work but, in order to make them 
good M.A.’s, colleges were weakened, the only agents who could fit ktudeuts for M.A. 
work. 

The result is now a hybrid organisation. In some colleges certain of the teachers 
are University post-graduate lecturers, others are not. The University staff itself has 
no college connection whatever, thus transgressing one of the fundamentals of a uni- 
versity as laid down by the London University Commission, and agreed to by most 
educationists. Not only so, but a study of the personnel of the University staff will 
show a large proportion of students with very recent degrees who certainly have never 
done any real post-graduate work themselves. These in a year or two become M.A. 
examiners wdiile their own college teachers are not even M.A. teachers. The proper 
sphere for those men, I submit, is college teaching and, until we recognise that the 
best men are wanted in our colleges, we. can never get away from the topsy-turvydom 
of the present situation. 

While I was in the Presidency College several of my colleagues — and we were all 
junior officers — sat side by side on the M.A. board with examiners who had been their 
own students. The M.A. of yesterday in the present system decides who is to be the 
M.A. of to-day and to-morrow. One of the best students I had at the Presidency Col- 
lege once complained to me that some of the examiners knew less about their sub- 
jects than the students. His complaint was not unfounded. Under the present 
system I believe this abuse is not so marked though it still exists. It is impossible 
under such a system to do justice to any student, much less the student who is brighter 
than the ordinary run. 

In rny answer to another question, viz., 6, I give my opinion on the reorganis- 
ation of courses so as to abolish the present “ post-graduate ” difficulty. Another 
abuse, which iny solution will also abolish, is the present union of post-graduate and 
law classes. Tlie very fact that post-graduate students (in the proper sense of the 
term) should have time to qualify as B.L.’s completes the present “ post-graduate 
farce. I have before now advocated the severance of mastership classes and law 
classes as testing the sincerity of the post-graduate work on the part of students, but 
my contention has been defeated by the argument of hardship, an argument which I 
appreciate in its effect on students, but which I strongly deprecate as undermining 
the whole system of our local education. The plan I propose, viz., making the B.A. 
pass and honours the final point of departure from the University, will solve this, as 
well as the major difticulty, ^ 

The present organisation is also deficient in the material of teaching. Though there 
are several notable exceptions the colleges of Bengal are ill-equipped in staff, libraries, 
laboratories, and buildings. This deficiency is founded on two evils, financial un- 
soundnesB of the colleges, and general lack of appreciation on the part of many engaged 
in university work of a proper university standard. 

The first of these — ^financial unsoundness— I have treated in my articles which have 
been printed in the Calcutta Beview. Small fees lead to big numbers of students. 
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and a big total income to ceFtain colleger. Educational efficiency far from being an 
aim in itself becomes subservient to the perverted end of niouey -making. Money- 
making leads to a minimun.* efficiency level, that minimum efficiency being determined 
largely by the suppl/' and demand for the article. The laws of the J Diversity are 
obeyed, it is true, in the letter, not in the spirit, though I confess it iw difficult to gauge 
the spirit of the law when the University itself aotiially forces the crowded haJs of 
certain colleges to be more crowded. 

The second of these — lack of ^preciation of good university standards— I shall 
deal with in question 6 (iij and (iii). 

The highest training includes the methods of life, as well as the method of teach- 
ing and learning. I have treated this question in a report on Calcutta mosses, written 
in 1914, the gist of which is contained in articles published in the Calcutta Review, 
The only remark I need make here is that these articles were written while I was at 
the Presidency C'ollege, and that since coming to the mofussil I am more than ever 
persuaded that future concentration of university institutions in Calcutta should be 
prohibited. I am quite aware that the non-existence of museiimo, libraries, etc., 
argues against mofussil universities, but, putting the type of life on the one hand and 
the financial implications of expansion on the other, 1 unliesitatingly and strongly urge 
the concentration of considerable force on selected mofussil colleges. It would be 
^Ijerfectly fatJ, in my opinion, to concentrate all university work in Calcutta, fatal to 
the health, physique, brains, and morals of the students. At present there is a very 
marked tendency on the part of the BengaH parent to keep his sons in mofussil colleges 
whore the type of life is healthier and the influences likely to bear on his son less 
dangerous. The political position of the country and the excitable temperament of 
the average Bengali young man are factors which, though one is temporary, are likely 
to be the basis of much opposition on the part of the Bengali parent to concentration 
in Calcutta. Only the lack of educational facilities makes the parent in the mofussil 
Bend his boy to Calcutta. The Calcutta colleges have a kudos which few of those in 
the mofussil have, but in the last few years some of the mofussil colleges have held 
their own with the Calcutta ones. "What knowledge I have of the mofussil parent 
leads me to believe strongly that any attempt to concentrate in Calcutta at the expense 
of the mofussil will meet with opposition strong enough to prevent the proposal being 
carried into practice. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 


The progressive system of the Calcutta University has kept pace with the changing 
conditions and requirements of the country in the matter of the ‘ highest training. * The 
encouragement of advanced and research work in connection with post-graduate studies 
under the guidance of qualified teachers, as now prevails, fully proves this. But , the 
conditions arc rapidly changing, and the system of yesterday is almost an anachronism 
to-day. Progressive development, witji gradual expansions in now directions, will neces- 
sarily engage the attention of the authorities for a long time to come, in fact for all timec 
The need of the hour is better organisation, greater facilities, and fresh opportunities in 
new lines of advanced work. The gresiter part of the improvements and extensions of the 
immediate future however, are to be adapted to the conditions in the country, other than 
strictly educational, which must be gradually brought into existence, to secure better 
recognition and wider employment of indigenous talents, and to open up new careers of 
usefulness for the educated. For instance, if it is possible to launc'h extensive schemes of 
industrial expansion in the country under trained hands,, extensive industrial education 
must pave the way. So with agriculture, commerce^ and everything else. If new fields 
for scientific agriculture can be opened on a large scale let there be agricultural degrees 
and the highest agricultural training. If the future conditions of the country will pot 
somewhat automatically find employment for the w^l -trained agricultural graduates it is 
useless to turn out these “ articles ” and dump them In a market where there is no demand 
for l^hera. If real encouragement can bo given to Indian trade and commerce, by means 
which alone can assure success, such as ^ big programme of national shipbuilding, and a 
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network of nationalised railways, extensive commercial training on the most approved 
methods is desirable and necessary. In fact, every step in the expansion of the present 
system must be guided by the prevailing conditions of the country and a very careful 
consideration of the problem ‘ how to serve the best interests of th« coimtry under those 
conditions .* So also with regard to ‘ improvements Costly reforms should be under- 
taken only if, and in those branches where, there is every reasonable prospect of utilising 
the best training received. For example, it is useless to undertake additional cost in 
bringing the mathematical branch quite up to date if the soundest mathematical scholars 
in future have to choose the legal profession, out of sheer nocessi^, for want of better 
prospects in any othes lines, where their talents may be usefully employed. 

To sum up, though the present system has served its turn, improvements and ex- 
pansions are possible, and even urgently required, but only on lines and in directions in 
which the highest training received will be really useful to the community and the country. 
Extensive national schomes, managed, protected, or &idf d by the State, are necessary, 
and, to meet the o:)st, indirect comcription of hoarded wealth will have to I e intro- 
duced gradually through co-operative banks or some such devices as will appeal to 
popular imagination, ■ ' 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

No ; the deficiency of the existing system seems to me to be due, firstly, to a 
misconception of the chief aim of education. University education is valued in 
Bengal not so much for its expanding and culturing the mental faculties and helping to 
develop the higher self of a man, as for its enabling him to get a degree which is a pass- 
port to earning his livelihood. Such an unworthy estimate of education undermines 
its soundness by degrading it to the level of an ordinary marketable commodity. 
Secondly, it is due to the want of a body of really capable teachers who, by their 
scholarship, force of character, and personality can create an academic atmosphere, and 
awaken an ardent thirst for, and love of, krowledgo among their students. 


Goswamy, Habidas. 

No. 

The supreme object of education is not bread-winning preparation (essential as 
tnat is) nor its instrument; not high technical skill (good as that is too); nor learn- 
too), but the complete individual and social blossoming of the pupil, 
the flowering of a human being in holiness, truth, and beauty, in health of body, and 
strength of character, with a passion for service, and skill to serve with that especial 
genius which God has given to each — a citizen worthy of his regional home and 
university, his native country and humanity — a true world-citizen. 

Considered from this i>oint of view the education that is imparted in the University 
is deficient in the following respects : — 

(a) It gives a narrow, a very narrow, outlooS to its alumni, the majority of whom 

regard bread and butter as the dominating aim of their education. 

(b) It fails to stimulate any healthy “ intellectual curiosity ” in the majority, to 

develop a power of initiative, when thrown on their own resources, of 
accurate observation and independent thinking, and of applying the 
knowledge gained. Hence, this education, in most cases, proves barren of 
results. Now and again a great man has arisen from the ranks, but only 
by dint of exceptionally strong personal character, and in face of great 
^difficulties, or else by dint of what seems like accidental aid, 

(c) The preparatory training that is obtained is not helpful for life, for life as a 

whole in all its aspects, for the whole range "^f lifers activities, individual 
and social ; nor is it so even for livelihood . 

This training is divorced from life as having no contact with life’s activities. 
Culture was until very recently considered too much* from the literary 
\spect. A many-sided interest in the greater concerns of ^ existence, an 
all-round culture, is not the result. Even in the matter of earning a living 
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most of the University men appear quite helpless. Most of these live on 
miserable pittances. 

(d) Education is not based on the national culture — th^ spiritual inheritance of 
an Indian child. Boys are not educated to become youny Indians. 

{e) There is no ■ corporate l|^e in the University. Students remain throughout 
mere intellectual acquaintances. They have little more than formal busi- 
ness relations with professors and lecturers. 

</) Education ends with the University. What Spencer wTote half a century 
ago is still true of our education: — “Examinations being once passed, 
books are Taid aside; the greater part of what has been acquired drops out 
of recollection ; what remains is mostly inert, the art of applying know- 
ledge not having been cultivated.’* 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 


I do not consider that the existing system affords full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training. 

I judge that no system gives such opportumties which does not offer, if not require, 
courses in health education (personal or community) and training. A knowledge of the 
processes of human life — their personal and civic application — I deem to be essential 
for the best citizenship, and, as chose are not included, I judge the existing system to bo 
deficient. 


Griffith, VV. E. 

Many people in Bengal express the opinion that the average graduate of the Cal- 
cutta University does not possess the qualifications which a university career 
should give him. I believe that this is true. There may be many reasons for this 
state of affairs. I wish to consider only one of them, viz., the paucity of trained 
teachers in schools which prepare students for the matriculation examination. 

T would at once say that the majority of the teachers with whom I have come in 
contact are earnest and wish to do good work. If, however, they have had nt) train- 
ing for their profession they generally lack the ideas and methods which are essential 
to real success. 

Western I^engal is composed of two divisions, viz., the Presidoncy and the Burd- 
wan. The Presidency division is somewhat the larger of the two. I will deal only 
with the Burdwan division. 

There are three grades of schools in Bengal, viz., high schools, middle schools, and 
primary schools. In the Burdwan division there are 136 high schools, 400 middle 
schools, and 7,600 primary schools. Most of the high schools also include middle and 
primary sections. J.i is from the high schools that candidates sit for the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University. 

The average high school staff consists of ten teachers; of these, two at least must 
possess the B.A. degree and two at least the F.A. certificate. All such teachers are 
eligible for admission into a secondary training college. In the Burdwan division 
there are about 540 such teachers. In addition to them each of the 400 middle schools 
must possess at least one teacher who has passed the F.A. examination. Such teachers 
are also eligible for admission to the secondary training college. 

There is one secondary training college for Western Bengal, viz., the David 
Hare Training College in Calcutta. It w^as opened in 1008 and it occupies five 
rooms on the upper floor of the Albert Collegiate Buildings. Since it was opened 
if has trained 215 teachers; and of these 20 are at present in the high schools of the 
Burdwan divisioft. I would add that 89 others are included in the inspecting staff 
of Jihe division. 

What I wish to point out is that of 1,000 graduates and undergraduates who 
are either inspectors or teachers in the Burdwan •division 59 have received a training 
for their profession. 

T think that ‘the David Hare Training College is working on right lines — as far 
as it is able to do so. The members of the staff lecture on the principles and methods 
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of teaching; demonstration lessons are given; and the students-in-training get plenty 
of practice in teaching under expert supervision, I believe, too, that the students 
leave the college with higher ideals, a greater sense of responsibility,^ and a wider 
knowledge of principles and methods of teaching than when they enter it. 

All this is helpful ; hut progress is very slow because the number of trained, 
teachers is so small. The majority of candidates for the matriculation examinatioai 
have been taught by untrained teachers, and often their intellectual and general train- 
ing is of a very inferior character. They pass the matriculation examination and 
start their university course with a handicap — they are not sufficiently advanced to 
get the real benefit of the course. 

I suggest that the paucity of trained teachers in secondary schools is one reason 
for the expressed dissatisfaction with the attainments and qualifications of the Calcutta 
University graduate. 

If, however, the question increasing the number of trained secondary teachers 
is to bo considered I think that the numbers of trained teachers for the middle and 
primary schools should be considered also. Many of the present graduates of the Cal- 
cutta University began their education in these lower schools; and by far the 'larger 
number of the teachers of these schodfa is untrained. At present, one middle training- 
school (called a first-grade training school) and 32 primary training schools (called guru 
training schools) exist in the Burdwan division. The first-grade training school has a 
three-years’ course and sends out 25 trained teachers each year. Each of the guru 
training schools has a two-years’ course and sends out 8 trained gurus each year. 

If an extension of the system for the training of teachers is to be considered, the- 
following suggestions may be helpful. In my opinion, they apply especially to 
Bengal : — 

(a) Each institution should be of such a size that the staff could make its influence 
felt by every student. It would be better to have a large number of 
small institutions than a few large ones. 

(h) Syllabuses ' should be of a simple character. The teachers need a general 
knowledge of school subjects and the methods of teaching them. 

(c) Courses should be of a very practical character. Demonstration lessons by 
the staff and lessons by the students-in-training to classes of boys should 
figure largely in the curriculum of each institution. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The highest training for a young man is, in my opinion, that which operates to 
develop and mature his mental powers and impregnate them with the generative prin- 
ciple. Tested by this standard the training imparted under the Calcutta University 
system can hardly be said to attain to this high level ; for, though the University has 
beeix in existence for more than 50 years, it has produced very few men who have 
made new discoveries or important contributions to the advancement of knowledge, or 
utilised acquired knowledge in new practical fields. The products of this University 
have ever been charged with a want of originality and inventiveness. Their learning 
has, ill most cases, proved barren, for few of them have given to the world any 
offspring of their intellectual loins. 

To my mind it is the’ e3?amination system of the University that is mainly responsible 
for this defective aad ii^rtive education imparted under its auspices. An examination 
of this system will, pGjpaps, prove my contention. As a large number of students 
have to be examined the saihe standard it is necessary to fix the same course of 
studies for them all ; and this enforced restriction in regard to the choice of subjects 
and books of study, necessarily iipposes very narrow limits on the field of work of both 
the teacher and student. Besides this, it leads to cranrtning on the part of the student , 
for, as the work jfiequired of him is welL defined, he tries to get through it with the help 
of notes and k^*books without trying to acquire any real mastery of the subjects he 
studies. As a matter of fact, the examination questions are framec[ with special re- 
ference to the prescribed text-books, and are mainly intended to test the stpdent’s 
nowledge of thpir minutifis, rather than Jo test his substantial acquaintance with the 
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subjects of his study. The examiner’s duty is thus limited ouly to estimating the 
studeiit’s knowledge of his text*books. He has very little opportunity of gauging the 
depth of his real schoiarship. Even if, in any case, ho perceives high merit or deep know- 
ledge, he is not permitted to give any credit for it beyond the quality of the. answers 
within the range of the questions. It thus often happens that a crammer comes off 
with greater credit in the examinations than those who could easily boat him in a fairer 
test of knowledge. The examinations being thus conducted, according to hard-and- 
fast rules, Ihe labours of the teacher and of thu student have become extremely lifeless 
' and mechanical. The teacher’s business is to coach the student in the prescribed text- 
books. Ail that he has to do is to thoroughly get up these on his own account, labour- 
ing through all their vain pedantries and tedious and useless minutijae, and to help the 
student to get them up as best he may, by drudging at the notes and “ answers to- 
probable questions ”, furnished by himself and the worshipful oompany of key-makers* 
The student thus looks upon the teacher only as a live key or a machine for turning out 
notes for him, and often thinks that he may get better service from the printed keys than 
from him. Thus, the teacher’s personality docs not touch the student, and the teacher, 
on his part, does not feel any enthusiasm for his dull, mechanical work of firing off 
grape-shot of small and petty bits of information at the student by which he can make 
but littlt^ impression on his inert and listless mind. This lack of enthusiasm on the one 
side is reciprocated by a similar lumpiahness on the other, too ; and it is the effort of 
speaking only that prevents the teacher from sinking into drowsiness, while it is the 
loudness of his shouting that keeps the student from falling into a somnolent state. 
If the teacher is temporarily roused to a slight elevation of spirit by the peculiar 
interest of a subject, and is betrayed into a more than formal discourse on it, the student 
regards it as mhre waste of time and complains about the shortness of the day’s progress 
with the book lessoii. In these circumstances, the teacher fails to impress his own 
stamp on his pupil and does not feel the same interest in him as he would do if he could 
look upon him as a product of his own hand, fashioned and moulded by himself ; and 
the latter also does not receh e any inspiring influence from his teacher, and has but 
little reason to feel any high respect for him. 

This system of education cannot develop the thinking powers of the student. The 
chaff which is sown iqto his brain, though it passes in our University for secd-corn, 
can grow no wheat out of it ; where education is concerned chiefly with cramming and 
swallowing the student has no stimulus to self-exertion, he has no need to digest and 
assimilate what he takes in from outside, by thinking. If he can disgorge in the 
examination- hall what he has hastily swallowed he is considered to have acquitted himself 
well in the examination ; and after that he, though much lightened of his intellectual 
burden, can, with the University stamp on his brow, easily flndv access to the learned 
professions and lucrative posts, and thinks that the University is a perfect gem because 
it has done so much for him. There is, perhaps, no dearth of talent in the country ; but 
if this appears only in high and brilliant university degrees, and is then buried for ever 
under the proverbial bushel, we must suspect that there is something rotten in the 
University ; and, if I have tried to put my finger on it I hope I shall not be reproached 
with disloyalty and ingratitude to my Alma Mater. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

It is an axiomatic truth that personal guidance of tutors, well-appointed 
libraries, freedom of teaching and study, and ample leisure for teachers for 
study are some of the essential elements which go to constitute an ideal university, 
but these are sadly wanting in the colleges oi th© Calcutta University. "With the ex- 
ception of the Presidency College library, the,“e is no library in any college in Bengal 
which can afford facilities for higher study to students and teachers. As regardi^ 
personal guidance there is none of it. The colleges, as a rule, are inadequately staffed 
and so the teachers hardly get any leisure for stu^. In many cases professor is also 
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a lecturer and tutor, and is overburdened with the work of examining students weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, and so on. Tho ' tutorial system ’ Eas added to the work 
of the professors in many colleges. So it is eminently desirable that the staffs of 
various colleges should be strengthened to enable students to have the benefit 
of personal guidance and tutorial assistance from their teachers. As regards freedom of 
teaching and study, teaching and study are greatly subordinated to the University 
^Sxaminations and confined to prescribed text-books. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. But this does not 
necessarily mean a wholesale condemnation of the existing system of university educa- 
tion. What is really implied is this — that we arc yet far from the realisation of the ideal. 

The existing system is deficient iXL several respects : — 

(0) It is one-sided ; it does not come up to the standard of a complete and generous 

education as defined by Milton. “ I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education,” says Milton, ** that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war,” 
“ The highest training ” should include, among other things, adequate equip- 
ment for tho service of tho State. Under existing conditions our young men 
do not get this. 4 

(b) The organisation of the under-graduate and post-graduate classes might be 

further improved. But the most pressing question in this connection is how 
to finance the schemes of improvement that might bo floated. 

(c) Tho University might more fully utilise the best talents in the country. 

(d) Teachers who are capable of doing valuable work should receive greater encour- 

agement from tho State and the University, and enjoy better facilities for 
carrying on their studies and researches. They should have ‘‘ leisure to follow 
their tastes, a position of real influence, and an opportunity of rising to dis- 
tinction.” 

University education should be broad-based on a sound elementary education, which 
ought to be made compulsory, and a superior type of secondary education. Dr. Thwing 
iTightly observes that ” advanced education cannot exist without elementary.” 

I might be permitted to make two incident al remarks : — 

(1) Education should be considered under three heads : — the motive to study, the 

instruction, the examination or test. For hg-lf a century « after its found- 
ation the Calcutta University devoted its attention only to the latter. During 
the last ten years its educational programme has been thoroughly over- 
hauled ; it has brought ^ost-graduate instruction in Calcutta into its own 
hands, and is making strenuous exertions to improve the quality of the 
instruction imparted in the colleges affiliated to it. But it cannot be said 
that the University has succeeded in creating or stimulating the motive to 
study ; and this is not entirely its own fault. For the motive can only grow 
out of a combination of circumstances over* some of which it has no control. 

^ii) Then, again, it should be borne in mind that in Bengal the mass of ignorance 
is appalling. While, therefore/ no pains should be spared to improve 
the quality of education it will be a disaster to the country to lose sight of^ 
the quantity. In other words, the progress of'^ho one should march along 
with the progress of *the other ; the improvement should be in intension, as 
well as in extension. No Indian educationist should forget for a^moment the 
fact that while the proportion of university students to the population is 
about one in six hundred in the United States ; in Bengal it works otit a-t 
something like one in four thousand, w 
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Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

The post-graduate classes of the University promise to afford to young Indians 
of real ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. But in order to naake 
them a great success I beg to suggest the following 

(а) Men of undoubted scholarship and experience should be selected for teaching, 

post-graduate classes. 

(б) Mere scholars without a natuf al aptitude for teaching and earnestness in the 

work or young graduates fresh from the universiti^ should not be 
dumped*^’ into the responsible work of teaching and examining students 
preparing for the highest degrees of the University. f 

(c) To command a wider field for recruitment the University should have the oppor- 
timity to observe, power to control, means to encouiage, arid freedom to utilise* 
the talents of the illustrious alumni — ^many of w hom are evidently great pro- 
fossors in the making. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

I do not consider the existing system of university education at all satisfactory* 
li any student obtains a decent training it is in spite of the system. The whole 
thing should be overhauled — lock, stock, and barrel. The educational methods fol- 
lowed in secondary schools have to be changed; and an absolutely open mind 
is necessary in order that any honest attempt at reform may bear fruit. We 
seem to have hardly moved beyond the stage when the University was ushered into, 
existence w’ithiu a few years of the promulgation of the Education Despatch of 1854. 
A director of public instruction and a gradually increased staff of inspectors bound 
together by red tape and moving eternally in the ba^. old creaking groove of routine 
work and imposing their will upon all schools — public, aided, and unaided; devising 
the curricula up to a certain stage uninterfered with by the senate, which is concerned 
only with the matriculation e:^amination ; keeping the teachers and the students 
perpetually in strait-jackets and expecting that the former will perform miracles 
in the environment created by the State; hardly keeping themselves in touch with 
the variable educational thought- currents of the world which have been slowly, but 
steadily, effecting a transformation everywhere — even in what is supposed to be the 
changeless East; never rousing themselves into an attitude of giving a new orient- 
ation to the Bengali intellect — what wonder that they have not succeeded in making 
the schools better than thej* are? Sixty years after the foundation of the Cal- 
cutta University, out of a total population of nearly one hundred millions in Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Burma, about 17,000 students, male and female, appeared 
at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, of whom about 12,000 
passed. And ther^i was a loud outcry in some quarters that too many boys had 
passed ! Through the portals of the University the young men expect to enter into 
Government or private jervice, or to be lawyers, doctors, or engineers. Now, follow 
those 12,000 lads; two years after, at the intermediate stage, about half the number 
stop dead; about 6,000 will enter for the B. A. or the B. Sc. course. There is a 
breathless race for the degrees; more than 50 per cent drops down exhausted; the 
remainder — what courses are open for them? Law, and the M. A. and M. Sc. degrees. 
Now, out of the 12,000, we get about 15 qualified doctors, 2 or 3 Bachelors of Engin- 
eering, an army of Bachelors of Law, and about 300 M, A.’s and M. Sc. ’s. But 
whoever takes note of the submerged thousands although the grim tragedy of the 
wastage of the largest percentage of the coOege-going youth of Bengal has been going 
on from year to year under our very eyes? And^ then, your first-olass M. A.*s or 
M. Sc.’s need not know anything of the geography of the world or of the history of 
any state in the world beyond cramming a few facts from a fifth-rate text- 
book on the history of India prescribed for the matriculation examination. The 
student has no incentive for obtaining tbe highest training. He is tied down to a 
system of examinations ; he has to adapt himself to the general time-table of the college 
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clftsses or the laboratory; he ia never permitted to work ’•alone or with one or two 
chosen classmates under professors capable of developing the best within them and 
of leading them up the rugged heights of Parnassus whence, at rare moments, they 
may have glimpses of regions hitherto unexplored. The University regulates the 
number of lectures to be delivered on a particular subject, compels the students to at- 
tend three out of four of such lectures, and then makes them undergo & series of ex- 
aminations, The so-called post-graduate studies are merely strictly regulated courses 
for M. A. and M. Sc. examinations. This rigidity must be relaxed; and the examin- 
ations, tending to reduce everybody to the dead level of the average, must go. 


Gupta, Manoranjan. 

In order to attain the highest possible training in a subject it is necessary that a 
etudent should be afforded full opportunity for acquiring a very high degree of special- 
isation in his particular subject. There are several ‘factors which chiefly ensure that such 
a standard may be obtainable and the system of university education should conform 
to them. The more important ampufe these factors are : — 

(а) courses of studies prescribed in different subjects ; 

(б) teachers appointed to lecture on them ; and 

(c) well-equipped libraries and laboratories for the use of teachers and students. 

It is in each of these respects that I find the existing system not quite up to the 
mark. 

As regards the first item in the above list I should like to see the existing courses 
of studies for the post-graduate classes thoroughly recast, and the corresponding courses 
for the degree and intermediate examinations modified to suit the revision proposed. 
Specialisation being my standpoint I maintain that it is impossible to attain anything 
approaching that end with the courses at present prescribed for the several examin- 
ations* Strictly speaking, specialisation courses commence for the first time in degree 
classes, although the rudimentary stage may be traced as early as in the matriculation 
class, where over and above four compulsory subjects^ two of five subjects of compara- 
tively higher standard, have to be taken up by the intending matriculate ; but there is 
a break in the intermediate course where specialisation has not been at all provided 
for under the existing system. 

I propose to make the following modification in the courses at present prescribed for 
the several examinations : — 

In the n:atrioulation the intending candidate shall be required to take iip only one 
additional suflect, in which there ought to be two papers for the examination, over and 
above the compuls >ry subjects. 

In the intermediate there should he a dual course in every subject, one general and 
the other advanced ; and an intending candidate shall be required fo take up only one 
advanced course, in which there ought to be two papers for the examination, over and 
above the subjects in the general course. 

In the honours degree course (which enterprising and able candidates only need take 
up I should advocate more thorough specialisation than is at present the case. 
There ought to bo eight papers in the honours subjects, and a candidate taking honours 
in any subject shall be examined in one other subject only. Under the existing system, 
in an honours subject the same course is oompulsorily provided for every intending can- 
didate ; this compulsion should give place to his option in two of the eight papers in 
which he is to be examined. I should suggest, therefore, that there should be six com- 
pulsory papers for all and two optional papers dealing with a specal branch of that 
subject to be selected by the candidate. A better ar^^gement, in my opinion, wMi 
be for the honours courses to be classified into three groups of which an intending can- 
didate shall be required to take up two only, each group consisting of four papers. In 
any case, I propose that the honours course should approximate closely to the existing 
poat*graduate ooume. although I ^assert that the standard should be decided 
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low^jr, and for the obvious reasons that the student has passed through the inter- 
mediate course only and has to take up one other subject in addition. 

I pass on to forward my suggestions for change in the existing post-graduate 
course, and hero I cojifine myself to a particular subject, pure mathematics. As a 
rule, in the post-graduate classes modem branches of a subject, and those which 
>oould not properly £nd a place in the degree course, should be selected for imparting 
instruction, and the courses of studies mgdided accordingly. In the department of pur© 
mathematics I submit that there should be a bifurcation into 

(i) analysis; and 

(ii) geometry. 

It will, however, be noticed that the division contemplated cannot be non-overlapping 
And a difficulty will always arise whether a special branch of the subject falls under 
one or the other of the above broad classes. But each case has to be settled by dis- 
cussion and mutual consent according to merit. A candidate shall be required to 
take up either the course i\i analysis or in geometry, in each of which there ought to be 
six papers, and besides a special branch consisting of tl ree papers to be selected by him 
from a group. 

Having suggested the courses of studies which, in my opinion, will lead to efficiency 
and a very high degree of specialisation, 1 proceed to submit my views on the best 
method of imparting instruction in these courses. It is here that I notice a grave defect 
in the function of the teacher appointed to carry on post-graduate instruction. The 
teacher finds that he knows vfxy little of the students and of their previous training. 
To remove this drawback I consider it essential that the teaching in the honours 
and post-graduate classes should be conducted by the same stafi as much as possible. 
The necessity for this step will, in my opinion, be apparent if it is borne in mind that 
specialised courses are to be taught in both graduate and post-graduate classes, and under 
the altered circumstances it may be safely conceded that the post-graduate class is but a 
continuation of the graduate class. Moreover, it is in these classes that the student has 
to grasp the subject properly and to master its inherent difficulties. As he advances 
he finds th.d difficulties constantly increase and complexities retard his progress. It 
is essential for the teacher to know what they are and to clear up the whole situation. 
To know the exact position of the student, to maintain uniformity, to save time and 
labour by not having to recross the same path, I consider it of supremo importance that 
he should be under the guidance of the same teacher, in so far as a particular branch of a 
subject is concerned, in both graduate and post-graduate classes. 

And there is yet another aspect of the question to be taken into consideration. 
From the honours classes onwards students have to be prepared for research, but very 
few can do so of their own initiative. The groundwork of research investigation must 
be laid deep in the student’s heart while he is in these classes. It should be the task of 
the teacher to encourage an enterprising student and to regulate his ways of thinking 
and determine his courses of private studies in a work for which he shows special aptHude 
And, in short, to train him for his future career as an original investigator. For all this it 
is highly desirable that the honours student should be under the guidance of the same 
teacjiqr in the same branch of a subject for all his subsequent university life. 

In the next place, it ought to be incumbent upon the post-graduate teacher to bo 
in touch with the living authorities of the subject in which he is engaged in imparting 
instruction either through correspondence, or by making tours during vacation and other 
selected intervals. In this way alone will it be possible for him to be in possession of 
the information relating to the most recent developments of a subject. The University 
should afford every facility so that he may feel no inconvenience during the time he is 
if^broad, but it must also define the scope of his mission, and he will be required to 
submit a report of his work on his return. A much less effective, but none the less 
ftnportant, way to secure that end is to have a well-equipped and up-to-date library 
which should be accessible to teachers and students alike all the year round. 

Finally, I should suggest that the Unievrsity should encourage teachers of standing 
and repute to publish the series of lectures they deliver in the classes. Di my opinion^ 
a great advanofe will be made towards the discovery of new ideas and theories in 
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this way, for it is well known that, except in the case of plagiarism, writing a book 
leads in not a few cases to new methods and new discoveries. 


(JuPTA, Umss Chandra. 

Yes; with the newly established post-graduate system of education. But I sug- 
gest ^at the period of the post-graduate system of education ought to be extended to 
five years. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

The system of university education which was developed during the vice-chancellor- 
ship of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee ought to afford to young Indians of ability full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. Several important professorships have been 
founded to fill which distinguished been imported from England. Men of 

learning who happened to be in tills obulitry for the time being have been induced to 
arcept readerships and deliver courses of lectures to advanced students, and the Uni- 
versity has been transformed from a mere examining body into a teaching university 
which has made it possible for scholarly men available to be brought together and in 
this way to create a centre of learning. If the existing system has not yet produced 
the expected results it is due not to the fault of the system, but to the • difficulty of 
getting suitable men to undertake the responsible work of training young men. Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee did all that could be done to engage the services of the best possible 
men, and no one can deny the high qualifications of those who have, from time to time, 

I Kjen appointed university p'ofessors. But it must be admitted that the result up to 
this time has, on the whole, been disappointing. With the exception of Dr. Brajendra- 
naLh Seal no university professor has, so far, succeeded in creating an atmosphere of 
study and research. Perhaps European professors have failed to be en rapport with 
Indian students and to give them of their best because of the chilling influence of un- 
familiar surroundings in a foreign land. I can think of no remedy but to persevere.' 
Early failures have often led to ultimate success. 


Haldar, TJmes Chandra* 

No; the existing system is deficient inasmuch as it does not make any pro-^ 
vision for moral training. The’ physical side of education is also almost entirely 
ignored. Cramming is encouraged to a gre%t extent. 


Hamo^ton, C. J. 

The meaning of this question appears to be open to several interpretations and I 
not quite sure which is intended hero. I assume that it is intended to raise the issue 
whether the Calcutta University as it is at present organised affords full opportunity 
for obtaining the highest training in those branches of study which normally fall within 
the sphere of university instruction. The answer to this question, in my opinion, is very 
definitely in the negative. But, in proceeding to suggest wherein the existing system is 
deficient, it is important to bear m mihd two things : — 

(i) the sufficiency of the system, sO far as it consists o^a theoretical structuie fqr tffe 

performance of certain ftilnctions; and 

(ii) the actual sufficiency of that stricture a:; ad ninistered. 

In practice, the adminislarative aspect of the University problems is so intimately 
bound up with any questions relating to the results achieved by the University an 
elucational aysteir that a discussion of the latter question, without havibg regard, the 
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manner in which the flyetem is adtninisteiTed, will be of little practical uee. I gai^lWf. 
however, that the present question is so framed os to demand an answer which lettveil Ott 
one side the more purdy a^inistrative problems, and I will, therefore, as far as. poss^le, 

leave them out ^of account. % 

It may well at the outset to ask what precisely is meant by the Cal<l^tta Umveenty« 
In one the student becomes a member of the University as soon as he matriculates. 
But matriculation in the Calcutta University does not necessarily mean" the entrance of 
the student intAthe organic life of a society r^esentative of the highest departments 
of study in a widi variety of subjects in the -v^ay in whicii it does at the majority of ^teach- 
Ihg universities, but father the entrance into the first of what are frequently a series of 
a^arate coinpariffiaentfl into which th^gmiversity career, if it is completedt is divided; 
3eh compartment being distinct aj g^ educatioiially incomplete. Frcm this point df 
view the Uhivers^y is an examining ^iSdy first and foremost. It is hlso entrusted with 
^ certain regulative functions over the sehook and colleges designed to secure that the 
candidates for ;^e varioeis university degrees are prejpared in institutions properly 
equipped for the purpose. ' 

It is not uncommon; however, when speaking of the Calcutta University to mean the 
teaching organisation which, in recent year6, has grown up mainly for the purpose of pre^* 
paring post-graduate students for the master’s degree. Since the beginning of the present 
session this organisation has been considerably developed and strengthened in accordance 
with the recommendations of the committee on post-graduate teaching which issued its 
report lather more than a year ago. It is in this post-graduate stage of the university 
career that ilie most advanced work is done. But 1 assume that thq question put by the 
ComiUission,j^efcrs not to the work of the University in this restricted sense, but to its 
work as relating to the whole of the educational career from matrieulation onward^. In 
any case, it is impossible to discuss the more advanced work of the University in its 
post-graduate stages without taking the preparatory work of the sqlggols and colleges into 
account. 

It is Impossible to understand the problems raised by a consideration of university 
reform in Calcutta unless the situation, as at present existing, is clearly appreciated in 1 he 
light of its origin. Xh^ University began its existence as scarcely more than an examining 
body. It prescriboicourses of study leading to its degrees. But the work of preparation 
was carried on in a »umber ot^lleges scattered up and down the country, the majority 
lacking all claim to be regarded aif component parts of a university in the fuller sense 
the term* In many cases, they were little more than institutions confined to the task of 
preparation for an examination. Not infrequently these institutions did not even include 
provision for the preparation of students throughout their undergraduate career. Jlven 
^.where classes existed preparatory for both the intermediate and the baciigielor’s examin^^ 
ations few of the colleges were recognised by the University as teaching bodies lb more 
than a few subjects. Thus, the four or more undergraduate years were spent by the 
majority erf the students fiot as members of an organic whole, or university, with its highly 
developed intellectual and social life, but in separate colleges, in some cases well staffed 
and equipped, but in many barely capable of giving a stereotyped preparation for an 
external examination. The courses of study offered by the colleges to their students, 
very seldom went beyond the standard of the bachelor’s degree. 'i 

The University Commission of 1902 Which reviewed this state of affairs empliftibiised 
in particular the two great defects of the University as it then existed. On the one hknd, it 
pointed to the evils which followed a complete divorce between teaching and exathiuation* 
It trOeed te this cause the narrow conception of the teacher’s function generally prevailing 
as implying that the chief duty of the teacher w as te retail to his pupils those portions, and 
only those portions, of the accepted text-books thought to be necessary to the passage of 
an examination. In my opinion, this state of affaira;which, unfortunately, is as prevalent 
I to-day as it was then is wrongly described as a consequence of the divorce of teaching and 
I ©XamihatidnV No doubt, it is a. consequence of the examination system itself that the 
; j motive ’of study becomes partly corrupted, but a debased and mechanical method of,i 
instruction is not/ properly speaking, a consequence reparation between the examining 

funotk^ and the teaching function, but is rather a qonsequence of entrusting the fane* 
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Jlg!^ jpoor of attaiiunent in the pupils in the ooltegcMi they iouna^^Uo tteit 

OhiT^aity M''ft8 doing littlo or iiothing towards the promotion of tearnu:^ id 
branches. Thus* the Act of 1^4 may be said to have two main objects. 
placet it sought to curb the evil effects of the eacamination system by atreng^^tezi^b^ w 
induenoe of the more experienced teachers over the wozic of the coUegec* thro^^ 

the University, and, in the second place, it sought to develop post-graduate oy 

orilfsting the help of the abler members of the college staffs. It is a matt^ reo^mt 

history that this eclectic body of university lecturers, as conceived by the UOinmiasioaL 
of 1B02, proved unequal to its task. The most important event in the' reoeut histoiry 
of the Univeraity has been the development of a separate orgs»h!fiation devoted 3^ prepw- 
lition lor the master’s degree, a do^^";|ldiioh has attracted |tadentB in rapidi^im^reasing 
numbers. Thus, the situation as itmSd^day is as follows r^t^^iversity o^er, from 
the sUmdpbint of the abler students who wish to complete the fmi course. <i^|g ttniver8ity 
studteSi, consists of two parts, the so-called undergraduate passed'.^ 'a college 

cove rigg the years from 16 to 20; and the so<called posl^pSuiate stage ^vering a 
further two years in the post-graduate classes of the Universdg^fself. 

I will now try to indicate what, in my opinion, arc the prjjiio^l® defects of the situation’ 
as it now exists, relative more piurticularly to the woi'k ofJ^^jjPbler studenta who may be 
expected to take the whole of the six years* course. Tlm|^|liie and greatest defect It believe 
to be the unsatisfactory standard of attainment rebtdl^ to the mai<i»|^ of the j|tudeiit 8 
who complete the course^ In theory, such students are 8 upposed,^^|iw gr^ua^ing as 
bachelors not only to have received a general eduction such as isj^ally held to be pre- 
liminary to entranop^hpem a university career, bjip«teo to h^vejjpBmed a fair prodciency 
in certain allied branches of learning, either or them to a degree. 

In my opinion, a student upon passing his ii^^^elor’s ex.^w^mtion should not only poeiMHW 
a fair general knovdedge of the subjects which ^he for special stu,^ 

shoulo^ave rooeived a training which will have grasp the 


ing. :ll , the distinction between graduate and means anythu^ iwjjShoald 

ipean that the post-graduate stud^t is capabl^|^^^iliSft^ inteUigen^^ and oritlc^y for 
himself ; he should be capable of listening to and of 33ot^.^ it 

so as to reproduce in his own wisrda its subadW^Oto .-aot be 

dependent upon the teacher, bdt able ratheipte. wi& and rejg^, W 

take a part in the simpler t^shs of original J • ■ ,/' 

But 1 thtnk it will be gimersp^agreed that the very l^e Jlojaortion el the te^phelors 
who piroceed to the M. A. ao without possessing elth^ a thorough grounding 

in thA subjects in which without aify^pabity for tmdertakis^ 

work by them^ves, I havgl^und with the students in my department that the majori|y^ 
have no grasp of oven the ipmple elements of economic or pplitical theory. They have 
usually read but few books. ^^Pthey haVe no other conoeptioa df a lecture but as an oppor- 
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the " >tTaii^aity’ of T^ondon. In 'the case, of Scottldii unisrerso 

i^iae Jiixider^aduates to mat^culate- at ^ 

ot w&t i^iifnuih^e a student shoidd besadinitledlo a properly 
coBsiilated tnwh^' .university" in''lhdia>‘ < ^ conddent that fndrely to raise thf 

ago of ihi^idTdatl^ while't^vmg dther t]bi|igs the^same wou|d have ltt]^br. Heolt iz 
raising l^e. etawda^of university work. - ' 

Aga£^ it is frequently tirged that one ol.the prineipal caus^of ihe present UBsatisfao 
to.y state of aifaifs is the excessive numbei^ of candidates who how compete for a degree 
Doubtless* ^ rhpidly groiging dem^d for higher education has led to multlplioai^oi 
of schools aud ccUeges and has thus ^outrihuted to put a strain upon the t^ohingreflOVirOM 
of the country. " There are admittedly certain parj^culat abuses tpiiieh are alinostwthie^ 
abuses of mere numbeiMs. But I feel confident tl^t the real cause of the evil is not to Ik 
found in the large ni^i^bera of candidates, except to .a minor extent. If the num^rwen 
halted or quartered, oth^ things remaining the same^ the standards would oAtinLue t< 
bs nearly* if not quite, as defective as at present. 

1 believe that the true cause of the evil is to be found almost entirely in tbe defective 
quality of the teachers under whose influence students pass, their Uiiiversit 3 
career. The question of teaching is, in my opinion, the very crux of the whole problem O' 
university reform in India. Without a real improvement in this respect no changes o: 
constitution^ of examination ages or standards, of the size of classes, or the number o: 
candidates will have any important results. Regarding this as the essence of the whok 
question t will endeavour to indicate the principal ways in which tKis!' defective qualitj 
of teachers is shown. 

It must be remeznb^^ that teacher , or at least a large number of them, are also 
the examiners. Their work can, therefore, be considered under the two aspects of teAebihl 
and examihatioou I will take first the d^ective character of the teaching. In the 
first place, 1 do not think it is an exaggeration to say that the teaching appears to be eur 
tirely dchninated by a false outlook. This outlook is limited by the fact of the deamin- 
ation. The objeet of the teacher seems only rarely to be the development of the.intollei^a] 
capacity of the pupil. It is primarily to enable him to answer certain examin^tm 
tions. The,>^upiOi is not encouraged to think, to be curious, or to question, but to. 
upon authority answers to^'^ssible examination questions which the teadier-ldip!^ 
accept Thus, the defective outlook of the teacher 4ias a bad influeiii^ 

upon his ihl^bd of teaching. Questions of interest are not followed up for thein iown sakq< 
The puy^s Sjisi$Khqt ld^ to think or tp analyse for themselves. They are in no way t' 
upon The rOsult is that the one general notion^of the i 

study is fe j^yire facility in retailing, if poswble verbatim, opinions and thfW^, 
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not tixrn bad teUboliM into good onmi When l^he teachers are capable* in my opinion, 
the examination system is nsefhl rath r^than otherwise. If the defective teaching, speak- 
li3^ broadly^ outstanding ohAra^ of the colleges in which the undergraduate® 

spend the greater part of their university career it is important to remmnber that the 
same defects find expression in the work of the examiners and thus, by the inter-aotiens 
of emmination upon teaching, the evil is emphasisei^nd confirmed. I do not ^^here con- 
eider whether the present standard required by uiuversity exami nears is sufficitntiy high, 
or whether the methods of conducting examinations adequately secure uniformity of 
standard. What I wish to emphasise is that the standard set by the paper setters and 
examiners is a bad one because affected by the same errors as afflict the teaching itself. 

I feel convinced not only that the majority of the Indian examiners frequently set bad 
questions, but that still more frequently they have a false criterion of e::^^ce|lence oy which 
answers ure judged. Questions are not set with the object of eliciting a power of intelli- 
gent application ip the pupil so much as with the object of affording an opportunity to 
display a merely nSechanical facility or a simple feat of memory. I btfiive these^defeotivov 
qualitiesamong the great nnmhert^he teachers of the Indian colleges to be the primary 
cause of the bad standard of aHiabinment. The teachers, at any rate those occupying the* 
higher postB,.have grown up in a regime in which the defecti^jp methods and standards 
are so general as not even to be recognised as defective. The whole thiis^ is a vicious 
oinjle. . The teachers of the schools and colleges are the products of the University, where 
the very defects in the method of learning and in the standards of attainment have found 
full expression. Through these products of the University evil influence is brought 
to bear upon the next generation of the schools or ihe colleges. It ie;^|i&times said 
that a reform of Indian education must begin in the schools on the gromB^^at it is in 
the schools that the early intellectual habits of the pupils are foijp^ ag|||RIKe, in parti- 
cular, they must receive their knowledge of English, which is thc,]ii^d^fflPfor th^ greater 
part of subsequent instruction. But while not denying the great of an^iprove- 

ment in the schools it is ytt true that this improvement depends '^ery large^Pupon an 
improvement in the quality of the school teachers. These teachers are the products of 
the University, Not until the University is able to turn out a suflficient number of 
men who have themselves speit several years under professors who under^stafid how 
in ellecthal excellence is to be judged, and in what the methods of learning consist, 
will real progress be possible in the lower stages, the colleges, and the schools* ^here the 
foundation of education is laid. Consequently, while I r egard the existing system of 
unive -sity education as seriously defective as bring marked by an unsatisfactory standard 
of attainment I believe that the remedy must lie in the upbuilding of a teaching university 
capable of preparing a new generation of teachers who will bring a new influence and a 
new conception of learning into the schools and colleges. 

Harley, A. H. 

(a) At the matriculation stage » student ought to have a more extensive ijtowaint- 
ance with Arabic or Bersian literature than the present book oi SKetions 
requires. (As the same Standard is set in Sanskrit the foIlowii?tf^Km.rkS i 
would be applicable to that subject also.) ^Isewj^^, a bas : J 

toad' several works of several of the best authors ai^Hw'thO' 

' the IJniyersitJI*^ is qualified to specialise in the langu^|R[S he ahouM ^^re to 
' " do so:'" \ ^ 

(h) The present syllabus does not permit a student to study more than Ope classical 
language apd, consequently, he is debarred from the highe*' ranges < ^ work in 
Semitic or Iranian. ' 

(c) The M.A. degree requires one language oiSy. This is utterly unsSSiflidtory 
. ^ and the best results cannot be achieved until the standard wHoh prevaibi for 

one language only is required for two, studied and offer^ simultanWusIy, 
or hotter still until three languages of the same group the sf^dard 

in one being not inferior to the present M.A. and pothers tx>'^he 

present 9. A. 
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Hazba, Jogenqba Nath. i 


IToung IndiauB of abilijby do noft got; the full oppotsbuaity of the highest tminiiig^m 
the Uaiversity of Calcutta. ^ My tmsona for coming to this conclusion are ■— ^ 

;j(a) Thest© is very little Attradtion for the men idf first-rate Ability to join tlfo iSlii^dAr 
i^nal Service. 

<5) There are very few opportunities (TiiipwiOTimts to com© in contact with th^ 
teachers. '•Thus, they are precluded from benefiting by the guidanee * and 
encouragement of their teachers. > 

^c) Stodettts do not get the ^portunity of working and asaociatin| wiih their fellow- 
stu<|ents of dSferpnt grades. The present system of Separating graduates 
frorii undergraduates in boarding and in their college work deprives &e latter 
r of help and advanced students. 

^(d) Very little has yet done for the creation and development of university 
life which would allow students and telphers to live in an atmosphere of 
education. For this purpose there should be debating societies which would 
» ©n'^ourage free discussions of special subjects among students and also azhong 

lecturers of, d||Cereat colleges. There should also be arrangements for lectures 
on tlio general* subjects of culture hot included in the University courses.' 
((6) The object aimed at present seems to foe only a sort of intellectual develbpmmt 
of students. 

if) There is practically no provision fdl* social, moral, and physical development iu 

the university life of students. 

ig) Both teaching and study are unduly subordinated to university examination as 

if students come to the University only for degrees,* and not for real training. 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

I am glad that the first question implies a recognition that the preparation ol 
its alumni for life is the chief function of a modern university. I take it this was 
not the original aim, at least of the medieval English universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were at first groups of persons whose chief passion in life was the puiiBUit 
of learnihg and knowledge for its own sake. And it is essential that such persofis 
remain the core and controlling influence in our modem universities. But, in order 
that this enthusiasm for learning may be perpetuated, and its actual achievements 
made available for the community in general, society rightly demands that tbesn, 
devotees of knowledge shall communicate their gifts to others, and assist in the work 
of education,: only so that you do not saw off the branch on which you wi^ to sit. 
It is an absomte condition of a university that, in the case of those who form its soul, 
it keeps true ihe balahce between .the desire to acquire, and the desire to communicate, 
knowfedge. The two ends are not incompatible. For the sum of the world’s know- 
led^ can only be added to by co-operative effort. 

Be this as it may, the modem- world inexorably demands of its universities that 
they shall give their alumni the best possible training for life. For it has now eome 
about that the great majority of the brightest intellects of a nation spend the last 
fateful years in a university before actually stepping out upon their work, x 

If it be the function. of our University to afford “ full opportunity of obtaining 
i^he highest training to young Indians of ability there .can be no question that the Cal- 
Butta University fails lamentably. To my mind this ie due to the following prin^pal 
causes : — . ' . , 

(a) prostitution of our Indian universilies to the r61e of supplying a qualify-i 
' examination for admission to Government servioa and certain profes- 
eiohs.— This relationship aggravates ^© situation created, on the one hand,, 
by poverty of the educated dasses in Hengal, on iiie other, by caste 
«* and prejudice which inhibits gex^^xnen from entering upon ip-. 

d\utry;,. ooin]9Q^ .j|axid of memual jirofession other than the use 
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the pen. Here in Calcutta, with its abounding mercantUe life» ho student 
has eyer, of his own initiative, approached me for an intrbduction to a 
merchant's office. Yet the poverty of these classes is intense. It is the 
determining factor of higher education in Bengal ; a poverty of which every 
principal has heart-breakic|||. evidence. Education is the nature of a 
family iuvestmeut, to enalW^ie recipient to feed and maintain .a crowd of 
dependent relatives. The swdent can have his eye on little else. Students 
do not enter our universities to acquire learning or to b© trained <01, round 
for the battle of life. I am not sure that I have ever come across an Indian 
student who made me feel that he bad come to the University with either 
of these aims as his principal mo6ve. Very seldom indeed does one meet 
students with whom either aim is strongly J||^evidence. Almost without 
exception the one anxiety is to pass exam^jHfcns which will qualify for 
appointment to certain posts or admit them To certain professions. The 
one imperious necessity is to obtain the * degree * that will keep the 
from' the door. not for learning or development of Iplqilties, put 

for bread and motive behind our students. The ^SB|^ifiupreme 

cruelty is to refuse a poor applicant his degree. Jj^^ooms Eim^to desti- 
tution. The desire for learning and a liberal ^||nxion strives hard to 
survive in competition with the craving for mere liWtihood. That it does 
now and then manage to do so is evident from the cultured sdSblars- one 
corfies across among nien of maturer age. In most, the system breeds a 
positive distaste for the learning that is sought not for its own sake, but as a 
means to another end. It ia the rarest thing to come across anyone who 
has the desire to continue study after taking his degree. Books are done 
with and banished on the proud day of graduatioii. Our university system,- 
instead of encouraging the Jk>ve of learning, kills it. And this is the more 
tragic because there can be few peoples who have rriore instinctive bent or' 
gift for intellectual pursuits than the pdpulation of Bengal; 

6) The Oalcutta University is the apotheosis of examination — and, therefore, the 
mausoleum of oulturo. — A very distinguished teacher told me that, as he 
' drove out of his college gates after 25 years’ service, he said : — ** So end 26 
wasted years. For 25 years I have been trying to teach chemistry to men 
who did not wish to study chemistry, but to pass a certain examinatiqn. ” 
It is a refreshing experience to come across a student who has a real inti^est 
in his subject. Most tell you with perfect naivetS that they only wish to 
learn enough of ^eir subject to pass in their examination, and then to have 
done with it for ever. If in teaching you develop a particular theme 
beyond the point at which it will tell -for the examination the class at once* 
becomes restless. (This perhaps is hardly true of the t^aohipg of a sub- 
ject like philosophy.) Students want not knowledge, bUt a degree r 
and the degree for its oommereial value. Students determine their emoice- 
of course no* interest in any particular subject, but 
of text-book prescribed. For this reason logic and chemistry are popular- 
subjects, history the reserve. A student will say : — Sir, there are iiiree 
long text-books m history, and only one, so thick, in botany. ” If in any year 
there is a larger percentage of failures than usual in a particular subject 
there will be a heavy drop in entries for that subject in the ensuing year. 
The taint unconsciously "infects the teachers.. When, owing to the 'Very 
late opening of the first year class ihis year, 1 was urging tlm ourtedlmtmt 
of the iPui© holidays, in order that the students might lose .as voth 

... sible, ozie'ol the principal educaticmal authorities in Oaleufeta/ 

^ Oh, the sthden^ ' .will have no oajw© of complaint, ll^he yiU 

be curtailed;,;!, and j&ey will get their degree all the same.’* of 

two pribbijpdla fittfhding by &ought the remark other than perfb^y natural 
and fitting, aeademic spirit cannot survive in the sooifdld and stifiing^^ 

atmosphere ql ihd tfniveasity^; The engine of exsminti^tiah tbeiieart 

out of the :ie« 34 , ^The ieiiapted jto 

^ -out hia pupils’. -fe0irs "he i» 
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of our college in I.A. work (83 per cent of pfiJillieB last year, and 
84 per cent this year, though the whole class was sent up foi 
examination) suggests the advice is sound. And the mischief ol 
having this school work done in a university college is that the 
school methods necessary in the first two years dominate the whole 
University right up to the end of the M.A. course. At no point is 
the undcrpratuate a ‘ student,’ i.e., a person who is studying a 
certain subject under the guidance of his tutor, while attending 
lectures whicK'-^^jU reveal to him the real standards of knowledge. 
All the time he is a pupil, being taught the, whole of hi^ subject 
by his teacher. Thera is grave dissatisfaction if any of the course 
is left untouched. Brotated notes are almost the universal form 
of lecture. And they must cover the whole course, and answer 
every likely question. I am told that one of the most distinguish- 
ed university professors writes out the whole of his lecture on the 
black-board, to be copied by students who seetn incapable of 
taking their own notes. I have never seen a properl^taken note in 
the book of any Calcutta student. Indeed, I am not sure that I 
have ever seei^ the feat even attempted, save in the abortive efforts 
to work ahtqg tjiese lines of almost every lecturer fresh from Eng- 
land. The stan of our own college, though we are peculiarly 
successful in university examinations, is often described by our 
students as “ bad ” because “ the professors make the students 
do everything themselves ” This is the studen^jk verdict on our 
tutorial system, 

(ji) The absence of inter -collegiate co-operation prevents thAt specialisation in 
study on the part of the staff which is essential to best and highest 
work. — Each college has to be, on its teaching side, a/ complete university. 
Each lecturer has to teach his class the whole of thi^lr course in his sub- 
ject. The conditions of their work discourage the lecturers from pro- 
secuting advanced study in some special section their subject. Their 
students do not want it. Time so spent is likely to detract from the effi- 
ciency ot their work as examination crammers, on the rest of the course. 
They become mere lecturing hacks. The acaidbmic atmosphere is absent. 
There is nothing like the life of a senior common room. The lecturers 
do not constitute an intellectual society, stimulating one another to true 
study and cashiering shoddy learning. There is no stimulus to rei^arch, 
and seldom leisure for it. Each college is a water-tight compartment. 
Inter-collegiatq lecturing, making specialisation a possibility, would in- 
troduce a healthy strand of competition, and would at once result in a rise 
in the general level of teaching. Then each college might have the in- 
tellectual stimulus it now lacks — the presence on its staff of one or two 
men who wero masters in some branch of study. Iliter-collegiate oo- 
operation is necessary if students are to ha'^ access , to great minds out- 
side the little group who constitutes the staff S their own college. 

The reason for the failure to introduce inter-collegialb co-operation in leqturiiig is 
patent. In the absence of either a tutorial or a residential systeih the uese college 
consists in the fact that its students attend the lectures of that college. Tlib entity 
of a college disappears if a student is attending equally lectures in half a dozeti 
different colleges. The soundest basis for inter-collegiate lecturing is, of course, 
residential colleges. But the tutorial system supplies another possible basis. 

(/) The unwieldly or unmanageable size of many colleges. — That personal touch 
by which the scholar can communicate to his pupils his own passion an^ 
enthusiasm, and give each severally the particular guidance or siin^us 
he requires; that intimate intercourse jn study or laboratory, which will 
disclose to the student the real working of his teacher’s mind, is impos- 
, sihle under the conditions of colossal overcrowding. prevailing in Calcutta. 

It is^not that the class to which you lecture is ^ large, A 'large class may 
inspire a higher level nf teaching; thouch thi^ is stirelv a fatal loss of 
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human touch when the register of a class has to be called by number, not 
by name. But tfee teaching of almost every college is totally inadequate 
for the working of any sane tutorial system. Lecturers and students 
wander about crowded corridors, utter strangers to each other. The human 
element is crushed out. The college is a barrf^ck of lecture-roorniL The 
proportion of teachers to pupils in Oxford and Cambridge is perhaps 1 to 
6 or 7. Here it is perhaps 1 to 60. Colleges are so crowded as to make 
the residential system an impossibility. *But casual association in crowd- 
ed class-rooms for a few hours in the middle ox the day does not con- 
stitute that corporate intellectual life and eSort which the terms college 
and university suggest. 

ijg) The degradation of colleges from university work by the superimpositiou of a 

/ large cadre of university lecturers, who tend to monopolise higher teaching. — 

The lack of iuter-ooHegiate co-operation has led to the introduction of what 
threatens to be a calamity of the first order. Reformers are aware that few 
things are more needed in Calcutta than a true society of teacher^, ^Un- 
able to see a way to lift the staff of each ofj<the several colleges to university 
level they have created a large body of whole-time university lecturers, 
who are rapidly securing a monopoly in the higher teaching of the Univers- 
ity. The great mass of college lecturers is shut out from any participa- 
tion in the highest work. The M.A. lecturers and students constitute a 
superior and isolated grade, unconnected with the colleges. Students of our 
colleges are cut off fpom contact with the teachers, who are d-oing the 
highest work. The colleges are degraded to something short of university 
work. 

(h) Exclusi\7c attention to the intellefet of students who complete their educa- 
tion at the University. — India has magnificent traditions of education in 
the Guru-Chela system. This has been displaced in toto by the introduction 
of a great system of Western education which has utiver been assimilated. 
It has as yet no traditions of its own. It is entirely unconnected with the 
home life of India and domestic education. It has no roots in the soil of 
trie land. It grows out of nothing, but is imposed from above. It in- 
volves a complete breach with the reverences and moral sanctions of child- 
hood and the home. For Western civilisation contains within it forces 
which are inevitably the solvent of the whole system of Indian :|;hOught, 
and faith, and life. Western education cannot, therefore, be oth^ tlian a 
very destructive influence. The wonder is that the explosions are not much 
more violent. The problem of supreme difficulty is to find or create new 
wireskins, to institute a really constructive system of modem education, 
The all but complete neglect, until quite recently, of physical, moral, and 
Spiritual considerations in the Indian educational system has had disastrous 
results. Students have been housed in conditions unsanitai^ and unhealthy 
beyond words. Oppressed by poverty they have gone straight for the 
cheapest, and therefore, the worst, lodgings they can find. Puny in phy- 
sique, muddled together, without recreations or healthy exercise, in tho 
slums of Calcutta they have tended to become stunted and overstrained 
in body, with a nervous system often reduced to hysterical conditions. 
Unsupervised, remote from any public ojpinion for which they care, living 
amid ihe vile temptations of this great city, moral shipwreck is grieVddsly 
common. In these two respects great improvement has recently been 
effected. But very much remains to be done. . And there is grievous 
danger of forgetting that a hostel is not a barrack, and that a lot oi students 
herded together without effective supervision may work more mischief 
on one another than when living in comparative isolation. Nfot wi^out 
reason does an Oxford college choose the strongest oharaoter*upon it«| staff 
to he the dean, ^ 

No body of students, surely, can require more '^rise and close personal jguidanqp 
than men who, t>y introduction to the thought and '‘science of the West, have out adrift 
from'lihe moorings of the past. Where ^s a student^ so educated as to find religious 
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compass or rudder? The Calcutta student needs not less, but more, far more, in- 
dividual attention than his brother in the West. He knows not where to find the 
influehoes which should guide him. The Calcutta teacher needs to do immeasurably 
more for his students than is necessary in a British university. The boy has probab^ly 
TOt, loos© from the control that surrounded liis childhood. His school education has- 
been lamentably defective in its development either of individual judgment or cor- 
pcrate spirit. Even, his very athletics and dliilege societies will die ot inanition 
unless dohstantly stimulated by the college authorities. Yet nine-tenths of Calcutta 
students never meet their teachers outside the lecture T.room* very few, 

known by name to any member of the staff. ! V : 

(i) 7^’inance.-— Desperate financial straits make respeetabie acaderhio . ambitions- 
almost impossible for the average college. This is perhaps a point so 
patent as not to require emphasis. Very few have sufficient financial 
strength behind them to be able to limit their admissions to college by the 
number of students tlipy can properly handle. To pay your way you must 
have huge classes a small staff, which at onoo spells incompetent 
and shoddy education.' Some colleges, again, seem still to partake of the 
nature of a financial investment for the proprietors (who may include the 
principal I) Nor does it make for independence of judgment in the Uni- 
versity that inadequate pay forces so many to scramble for thb patronage 
of the powers that be, in whose hands lie appointments to examinations,- 
or other university posts. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. ' 

My reasons for this answer arc : — 

(a) The majority of the students who come to the colleges in Calcutta do not know 
^ English sufficiently to be able to receive instruction through lectures delivered 
in English. The class which they join possibly contains as many as 150 
members, and occasionally even more. They cannot hear distinctly as the 
acoustic properties of rooms built for a tropical climate are generally bad. 
They, therefore, devote the whole of their energy to writing from dictation 
certain words and sentences. Any elucidatory comment by the lecturer is 
not followed or runderstood by them. They can only write down what has 
been slowly dictated, and this they not infrequently take down wrongly. 
The words which they hear and write down do not represent thoughts to 
them, or the relation of one thotight to another, but simply sounds and collo- 
cations of letters w hich they are to do thoii utmost to retain in their luemory. 
Their private study consists in repeating these sentences to themselves over 
and over again until the desired result is obtained. They are not thinking 
either in English, nor, having translated the English into Bengali, are they 
thinking in Bengali. Practically, no students think in English ; whatever 
thinking they do is done in Bengali ; and the result is that, as regards tkeir 
work in EngUsh, the only mental faculty that is brought into, play is that 
^ .of memory. •; ' ' ■ - 

In every elas© thenp are members of real ability. These are, therefore^ depriydd 
of tiie opportunity of obtaining the highaet training. The Wturer has • to 
' : fit his method^ to the mass in fr«nt of him. The mind of the able boy is 
cramped. Its training is lopsided. He has no real stimulus to think. Indeed, 
■he is afraid to think for himself. He is apprehensive that if he does he 
may lose .mark© in examination. He deals ©ntii*ely with words, and noi^with 
things or thoughts. This habit of mechanical stnd£ possesses mo^ sta^nts 
throughout their couf*^. Some of abler ones m able to break Away 
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. i IroM ip later in their career^ but they have lost nmoh by the faulty iWeliKxi 
of training at the beginning of their eourse. 1 have coached an Tndian 
student of first-rat© abiUty and found how greatly handicf.pped l-e wi^a by 
this early habit of using his miud almost exclusively in one way. As the first 
and second year classes in arts are at present constittiled tlr^r© is no solu- 
tion of this difficulty. Tho only possible way of teaching KO members of 
a class together# when a language impertectly understood is the medium of 
instructiorf, is that adopted in nearly all the colleges, and it is tha-t of 
dictation by the lecturer and “ by-hearting ” liy the learner, but it does not^ 
give to a student of ability “ full op| ortunity of obtaining the highest 
training.* 

(6) A student of ability, is injured if he begins his university education either loo 
eai'ly or too late. In this University, though it may seem parado3dcal to 
say so, he begins both too early and too late. Ib) b^ins too early in this 
senpe : his first two years of university life are spent in doing work which 
ought to have been done at school. The '^ork for the i ntermediate examin-^ 
ation in arts is work that ought to be done before a bf>y leaves school. Thi s* 
the la-d comes into university surroundings and conditions too early. 

He begins too late in this sense. A boy of ability with one more year at a 
really efficient school would make more real advance than he makes in two 
years in the crowded class-room of the Univeisity. Under the preient system' 
he does not begin his real university work until tw^o years after his matric- 
ulation, 'that is generally about the age of 18 or 19. He would easily le 
capable of beginning it a year earlier, and it would thus be possible to make 
the course fox* the B.A. one of three years. An Indian boy matures earlier 
than a European and, if the age for matriculation were raised, and the 
standard raised to something that now passes for the standard of the I, A., 
th I unfit would be eliminated and Indians of ability would get a better 
opportunity. 

(o) The fact that the University is almost universally regarded in Bengal as tho 
avenue to Government employment is the great cau-se of its educational 
inefficiency. Students who crowd to the colleges are not sent there by 
their parents for the sake of the education as education, but because that 
education, if certified by a degree, may be the means of obtaining for them 
a Government post. The money spent on their university education is 
r<5garded as an investment which it is hoped may prove pfjouniarily fruitful* 
It would be almost true to say that all students w’ho matriculate in any 
given year intend to seek Government employment ; that, after passing the 
B.A., they will read law' so as to have a second string to their bow should 
they fail to get a Government appointment. They oiaJy turn to ^he lirdfos- 
sion of teaching when they believe that there is absolutely nothing els© for 
them to do to earn a living. The huge and increasing numbers of boys Edit 
up for the matriculation year by year are sent because those who have 
• charge of them see no other prospect of their being able to find ©mpi^ymeut* 
Boys of all kinds, those of good, or of moderate, or of meagre, abilities, 1^0 all 
put through the same mill, simply because it seems that there is nothii^ i else 
for them to do. 


Thus, the swollen classes which are seated before the lecturers are there primEiiril,y not- 
for educatioual, but for economic, reasons. Hundreds^ probably thousands, would not 
be there at all if there seemed any other feasible methodu hy which they would, h© 
to support tneiUKelves. Thus it is that the young Jndlfin of ability suffej^tf 
pelled to receive an education the quality of which is .deterntined by the averag<i> aittain- 
mems of those whom ej^onomic pressure has pushed into the University. ■ ; 

These are, I. believe, the main causes which operafe to the injury of those rrho ar^ 
capable of responding to the h%hest educational trsi^ing : they are taught on wrong, 
princi^ea because the majority of their fellow-studenm are incapable of real mstruotiom 
tturough English ; they waste at least a year because they continue to do school subjects'- 
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when with proper tec^ching they would have attained to something higher ; they sufEor 
grievously from the fact that the standard of education declines owing to the numbers 
that enter the University for economic, rather than educational, reasons. 


Hossain, Wahed. ^ 

I respectfully submit that this question is very vague. In the first place, it is not 
-clear whether “ highest training ” refers to the subjects a youth „ takes up for his study, 
or to his career in life, as a trained youth fit for every walk of life. However, it seems 
to me that the existing system of education does not afford to Indian youths full oppor- 
4iunity of obtaining the highest training. 

« The system is defective in the following respects : — 

(a) Multifarious subjects and numerous text-books. — Students hardly find sufficient 
time to devote themselves to an intelligent mastery of the subjects they are 
compelled to take up for a particular examination. Much less do they find time 
to go tlirough aU^ihe prescribed books. Generally, they overburden their 
memory with notes and catechism and pay attention to those passages only 
which are likely to be set in the examination. To secure a ‘ pass ’ at an exam- 
ination being the main object in view a general acquaintance with the subject 
matter of the courses of studies is considered sufficient, ratlier than their mas- 
tery.'. 

<{h) Want of^first-rate professors of ability and learning is also responsible for 
many a deficiency. — Without meaning any reflection I may be permitted 
to say that, ordinarily, professors themselves liave not the highest training in 
the subjects they teach. The first-rate scholars seldom come out to India, 
and the best Indian of ability takes to law and other professions as the pay 
and prospects of Indian teachers and professors are very poor. Hence, our 
colleges seldom get a proper supply of the best and the most competent men 
for the profession of teacliing. 

•(c) Want of proper library and laboratory accomodation is a great desideratum in 
the V ay of proper training. — Government colleges have some sort pf libraries 
or laboratories, but the . private colleges, with a few exceptions, suffer 
much from want of prof>er equipment. 

(d) Lac^c of enthicsiasm. — The education of the Indian does not proceed on national 
lines. On tiiis subject I respectfully beg to draw the attention of the Corb- 
missioners to the observations made in the following extra from my speech 
delivered at t e school section meeting of tlie A]l-lnd^^^“ Educa- 

tional Conference held in December last at Calcutta 
“ The Indian universities are exotic plants brought from foreign countries and planted 
•on; the Indian soil. Naturally, their growth has been affected by their environment. 
European ideas and thoughts saturate the Indian mind and lay a coating over the 
manners and habits of the boys Kvho receive instruction under them. But much of their 
effect is short-lived. The present university education, therefore, produees a denation- 
alising effect and a sort of confusion arises between the acquired European ideas and the 
deep-rooted Indian sentiments and oriental modes of thought. The effect of such forced 
action and natural reaction at different stages of life retards the healthy growth of national 
life. Such oor^sequences may be avoided if university education proceeds on national 
lines agreeable to Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 

** imm the beginning are made to read stories from Herodotus and Homer, 
tales fisfe. Roman and English histories, and European folk-lore of the medioeval age. 
But' left utterly ignorAnt of the stories of ^leir national heroes, ancient savants, 
andi W^hts so well-known for their learning ana chivalry. Foreign tales and stories 
may Appeal to their sentiments to some extent, but fair to produce a lasting impression 
upon thdr mind ; for the stories and tales very often depict traits of character foreign, 
and sometimes running counter, to Indian ideas and sentiments. SuoH books are read 
merely to secure pass marks or pick up some knowledge of Engpsh) but are seldom pursued 
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with the heartiness and reverence that would serve to form the basis of their charaote? . 
It may be said that th^e books are generally read in schools ; therefore* the mjo- 
posal does not come within the purview of the inquiries^ of the University Gommis^bn,- 
But it should be remembered that school« are feeders to colleges, and the character . of 
education imparted there should be determined by the Univerbity. * 

<< 1 would, therefore, suggest that steps betaken to remodel the University, and 
means should be devised to impart education on national lines in catxformity with 
Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 

Dearth of English text- books dealing with truly rational subjects may be a ^iflloulty 
in the way. But if thp University appoints a board of experts or reputed scholars to 
write such books the difficulty may be easily overcome. The publication of approved 
text books may also be a source of income to the University. But liberty of private 
authors to write such books should not, however, be restricted in any way.” 

(c) Training in other respects. — The existing system of education is narrow and 
does not give free scope to the wider Activities of life. In fact, it produces, 
and tends to produce, with a few exceptions, a particular class of men tit for a 
particular purpose, viz.^ for State service. Our universities impart educa- 
tion which does not satisfy the needs and requirements of the country. No 
one disputes for a moment that university education should be of an ideal 
character, but it should be practical as well. The educational policy sliould,- 
therciore, be so fashioned that ideal education miglit solve the practical pro- 
blems of life. Having regard to the existing state of the country and tlie 
modern conditions of life it is very desirable that the Indian imiversitiea 
should be so remodelled tliat they may supply food not merely for the brain,, 
but also for tiie hungry mouth. In this respect the existing system of educa- 
tion is very deheient. 


Hunter, M. 

I do not think that the existing system of university education offers to students' 
in India the highest form of training ; the main deficiencies are in Jab oratories, libraries, 
and tutorial classes for the higher students. As long as the system of affiliated colleges^ 
forming the University exists the strength of the University will be, to a considerable 
extent, measured by the strength of its weakest affiliated college. 1 am doubtful whether 
in a university like Calcutta the attempt to develo|> university as distiiict from collegiate 
education is thoroughly sound, as I hold that in a university built up of affiliated colleges 
every effort should be made to improve the colleges so as to enable them to give their 
students the highest training. Loyalty to a college (the first stej) in producing loyalty 
to a country) should J3e one of' the main jK)iTits in training a student, and this is not 
fostered by taking the highest teaching out of the hands of the college and transfenlfitg: 
it to the University. * 


Hunter, Mark. 

I certainly could not answer this question in the affirmative unless I were 
prepared to maintain that the Indian university I am best acquainted witQi bad 
reached a stage of development beyond which no advance could, or need, be looked 
for. I am convinced, however, that by the reorganisation of that University, 
effected as a consequence of Lord Curzon’s University Act, and particularly by the 
institution of undergraduate courses in honours, and of post-graduate studentships, 
by the appointment of university professorships, fihe founding of a university 
librapr, and in other ways, a very great advarce has been made upon .oWer\ 
conditions, and much has been done to offer young Indians of ability an aoademio 
training which, if not the highest, is about the highest;|hat present) conditions permits 
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It would be easy to suggest changes of & radical oharaoter from which conditions 
much more favourable to academic progress than existing o<mditions might be 
expected to result; but 1 do not believe such changes to be at present practicable. 
Hteady improvement, more or less along existing lines, seems the thing to be 
immediately aimed at, together, of course., with a full reoogriition of the many 
limitations and defects inherent in the very system of an Indian federal university, 
nnd a readiness to seize every opportunity to mitigate the defects*»and neutralise 
the limitations. A time may com^ perhaps when it will be possible to substitute 
two or three centralised universities for the existing federal University; ^but 
•meantime, I believe, every one in South India who has any true conception of what 
a university ought to be, and is, at the same time, solicitous for the welfare of the 
University of Madras, regards any fundamental changes which are in the least likely 
to take place as things to be feared and withstood, rather than to be courted. The 
tchanges that actually threaten us^ — as shown by the ‘ feeler ' lately thrown out by 
the Government of India in the matter of a reform in the constitution of university 
senates, and by resolutions recently passed by the senate of a sister university — 
woiild, I have no sort of doubt, merely undo the good work of the last decade, and 
render genuine academic advance impossible. 

These remarks apply exclusively to the University of Madras. Elsewhere, for 
Aught I know, immediate radical reform may be imperative. 

Hxjq, The Hdn’ble Maulvi A. K. FuzLirL. 

My answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. 

To indicate in what main respects the existing system of university education is 
deficient, in so far as it falls tc» afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training, would pre^ctically amount to a statement of the prin. 
<oipal reasons which have led to tho appointment of the Commission. Stated briefly, 
I would specialise my reasons for my opinion as follows : — 

The absence, in a more or less marked degree, of the conditions set forth in 
sub-hea4j| (a), (^), and (d) of question 2. 

(ii) The existence of circumstances which have led to the Indian universities 
(Ga.loutta in particular) becoming mere examining bodies, rather than 
centralised teaching institutions. 


Huqxte, M. AzizTJii. 

In my opinion, the existing system of university education dods not afford 
<to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training, 
which involves an acquisition of an amount of culture, Jaaowledge, and enlighten- 
ment, side by side with a command of all the sourodA of strength of character and 
tenaci^ of purpose, together also with lessons in the law of give and take, the great 
moral code of practical life. The University should kindle among its alumni a 
.-spirit of searching and seeking. Training involves something more than mere 
knowledge. So far as knowledge, or even culture, is concerned the present system 
affords some opportunity in its acquisition, though even here there is scope for 
much improvement. The present university system of education is defective in the 
following points : — • * ^ 

{^) The University controls only a small part of a student’s life. Outside the class- 
rooms very little is felt of academic influence. Even in the class-rooms 
the personal element counts so little. The iniluenoe of the few hours 
in the class-rooms is counteracted through the influences of the remaining 
hours. The best training involves that at a pertain period the growth of 
a student’s life — Mie frame of his mind, his habits, and tendencies — should 
'>0 watched with & caution and care. The present regulations, though pro- 
viding for an elaborate and outwardly^^lished system of control and super- 
vision of a student’s residence, are almost ineffective in the above respect, 

1 was a college student from 1907 to 1914. The new regulations had just then, come 
into operation and we were the, flrst batch to appear at the intermediate examination 
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under ibe refornaed regtilatlons. ' I say frona rny pei'sonal experienoa' that the xziesamg^ 
system of residencse in which, I believe, the very largest percentage of students* 
lives does not in the least carry the students farthei then the class-rooms. In short, 
it does not confer any advahtage of residential life. Thc' messes are too scatteijed 
and numerous to be of t^ny use in the propagation of any useful movement, whereas 
they are particularly amenable to evil influences which, when first attacked, seeil JiO 
attract very little notice, but slowly sap the vitality. * 


(b) It is so often forgotten that univerjity education must also consist of organised 
growth of a good physique. ‘ College athletic clubs, if at all, mostly conrine 
their attention to football and cricket in v/hich only a dozen, or so take any 
active interest. But oftentimes they have a tendency to create a batch 
of professional players. Of course they are also on occasions an object 
' of interest among fellow-students, especially when contesting other teams, 
^us helping the growth of ea^rit de corps among college students. But so 
little attention is paid to their primary purpose that students, after a few 
years of university education, are unfit for any privatfons’^of life, and love, 
ease and comfort. 


(o) The j. resent system of university education has pra^’tically ignored the social 
and industrial movements that are upheaving India to-day. Satisfied itself 
with the teaching of those branches of study which have hi there gone by 
the pretentious name of liberal education the University has paid too much 
proniinence, even in scientific studies, to pure, rather than applied, science. 
Very little provision actually exists for the teaching of subjects like geology, 
botany, or biology, though students are supposed to have a choice in 
selecting their subjects. Important studies in modern life, viz., oriental 
studies in Hinduism and Islam, agriculture, commerce journalism, art, 
architectuie, tanning, archaeology, sanitary, science, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
and domestic science, have been practically left out of account. 

(d) The preseiit system of university education is not a gradual process — in 
other words, che difierence between pre- university and university courses 
is too great and too sudden. There has been too much specialisation of 
subjects even in the matriculation standard. Under the present regulations 
a student will learn of Greece and Bactria without having the least know- 
ledge of those places — whether they are birds or beasts. The matriculation 
standard should always be a general preliminary training for admis^ioiv into 
the university course. Specialisation or choice of subjects is not needed 
at this period. At the same time, it is toi^e remembered that higher studies 
in any one subject require knowledge of various other subjects. Under the 
present regulations students may engage in university studies without any 
knowledge of history, of geography, or with only a modicum of mathematics 
— knowledge which is much inferior to even the old matriculation standard. 
I am strongly of opinion that a pre-university course must impart some 
training and knowledge in both history and geography, vernacular, English, 
and mathematics — all compulsory subjects for study— or else students 
will be rft sea when studying higher up. The study of history ^lecessitates 
a rudimentary knowledge of geography, while no science subject can be 
divorced from a know^ledge of mathematics. The study of higlier economics 
necessitates a strong foundation in the knowledge of at least mathematics, 
while higher researches in the subject demand some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology. When it is remembered that the wide choice of sub^ 
“jects is no choice at all, as the choice is limited by the courses of affiliation, 
the effect of the present regulations can be bottei imagined than desenbed. 
I would, therefore, advocate that, in the matriculation standard, all the fol- 
. lowing^Bub jects should be compulsory, e.g.i — 

(i) English, 

(ii) Mathematics, 

(iii) Language, 

(iv) Vernacular and 

(v) History and geography (general). 
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wi?iiie students may be left to choose any one of the following subjects 

Additional mathematics, 

Additional classic, 

English history, or 
Mechanics. 

I would remove tlie subject of “ A Short Account of Administration of British 
India and of the Progress of India under British Rule ” from the matricula* 
tion and make it an allied subject with history in the intermediate course 
when boys begin to think intelligently and to form their ideas; it i^only 
then that this subject should be studied. Any previous study will make it 
dult and would tend to help pure crammii^g. 

In the intermediate course I would advocate the following courses of study 
as compulsory : — 

(i) English, 

(ii) Vernacular, 

(iii) Physics and chemistry, 

(iv) Logic, and 

(v) Any one of the following subjects: — 


Arts 


Language. 

History. 

Matheinati(^8.’ 


Science . 


(iec)gra}ihy. 

Physiology. 

Machematics 

Holaiiy. 

Zoology. 

Geology. 


(e) The present university training is defective in so far as too much attention is 
paid to class w*ork, even in science subjects. The present tutorial system 
is as bad as class work, as it is invariably the same teaching except that the 
class is of a smaller number. \Vliat is required from university students 
is creative thought — seeking apd searching. Time must be allowed to them 
to think. Of late there has been a tendency to insist on many class lectures 
—too many hours a day and too many days in a week. I would lay down 
that students should attend a minimum of only 00 per cent class lectures 
ill the intermediate standard, but in the B.A. and M.A. I would make resid- 
ence and satisfactory work the test of fitness for entrance to the Uni- 
versity examinations. In scientific subjects preference should always her 
given to laboratory work. The number of lectures delivered nowadays 
in post-graduate classes is simply appalling. In the best interests of post- 
graduate study, there should be less of class lectures, but more of seminar 
work in groups, each group to consist of three students to Work and read 
together. Teachers must feel that in the higher ur^iversity courses 
the work is mainly of students; the teacher is merely to supplement their 
work by guidance, indication, and supervision. An atnount of freedom 
should cliaractorisQ the work of students in the B.A. and M.A. In the lower 
university courses, and pre-university courses, the work should be mainly 
of teachers; students arc merely to follow masters. In higher -university 
courses teachers should deal with subjects generally, and leave 
students to read for themselves the inner complexities and details from 
text-books and periodicals recommended, while in the lower university and 
pre-university courses teachers should aim at following books, rather than 
the subject or subjects. This will generate organised tlioughts in a 
systematic way among impressionable minols while, higher up, they should 
be able to organise thoughts for themselves. 

(/) University training does not prepare students to think of current Indian 
and world-problems — political, econ<^ic, or otherwise — in a well-guided 
and well-considered direction', unless they choose to do it for themselves. 
They are not trained to develop any faculty for taking an interest 
in, or to make a study of, human affairs. The wonder is that, even then, 
so many students do take such an interest and develojp such faculties 
which i>oint to the inmate characteristics of an oriental people. 6f late- 
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the tendency amongst the authorities is for an academic atmosphere which, 
like other much-talked-of cant phrases of the world, does little good, but 
much mischief. Of course, nobody would think of students taking an active 
interest in the current problems of the day and leaving their ordinary 
l^ursuit of study. But they mutt form their ideas at l3iis stage. And 
you cannot shut out students of any country from taking an intelligent 
interest in the current movements and events of the day. An intelligent 
boy is the best observer. The world begins to take him sfcorm with its 
thousand muatters of interest. The University cannot satisfy his over- 
flowing heart. He comes to the world to extend his knowledge. Already 
h(', has learnt some moral principles of life — the sense of right and wrong, 
feelings of justice and equality, regard for truth. He measures and con- 
trasts the world with hts own notions and ideas, and of ell things in the 
v.'orld politics has ever been the greatest human interest of man. If, at this 
stage, you do not discuss matters with him, help him in the formation of 
his own ideas and opinions, the resuJt will be that his thoughts will go under- 
ground, he will grow erratic, and take his ideas from the ramblings of 
the blatant. When grown-up he will be faced with the unaccom- 
modating realities of life where he has to form a judgment; when 
clashed, therefore, with r- superior intellect, with the subbloties of his 
reasoning, he will be an easy victim. The debating clubs of universities 
should, therefore, discuss curre^^t realities, that studemts may' be 
helped in the formation of their opinions. The more you tighten the 
more will the spirit revolt and run underground with his attention 
specially directed. The manliness and freedom of oiie^s opinion would 
be at a di scour t, and passive demoralisation will be its consequence. 

(g) University training is defective in so far as the students work up mostly 
with no aim before them, save and except that of anyhow securing pass 
marks and then a comfortable billefc. Conscious of the fact that the highest 
genius, and even the tallest amongst us, are oftentimes to bend low, we 
are f^enerally not inspired in our student days with an aim that would 
spur us to a forward spirit. The world has long measured merit by 
money, and in the circle where students constantly mo/e the differen- 
tial treatment in money, rank, and seniority between the members of 
the Indian and Provincial Educational Services have a depressing effect 
upon the minds and character of students. Seeing that some of the oldest, 
best, and highest genius among Indians are to sit below raw recruits from 
European universities of no marked reputation students feel that there is 
no reward for merit in the Educational Service. 

{h) The University does not give the least opportunity to those who in after 
life take to other pursuits than educational service in post-graduate 
work or further research. A very large majority of students leave 
their university career after the B.A. degree. But they are not allowed 
to take any interest in university affairs. University and college 
libraries are sealed to them. University regulations do not allow them 
to be registered graduates and thus be members of the University. 
After ten years, when skidonts are past the prime of life, when they 
have found their interests and occupations in other human spheres after 
they have completely forgotten their University and have been out of 
touch, they are permitted to enter as registered graduates. I submit that 
all graduates should be permitted to be registered graduates, and some 
scheme should be devised by which they can pursue independent investiga- 
tion afterwards. 


Httque, Kazi Tmdadul. 

The existing system of university education dors not afford to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest, training. It seems to be defl- 
pient from the following points of view: — 

(a) The education given is more theoretical and bookish, than practioal and 
businesslike. We are trained to read, take notes and cram them^ pass 
VOL, vni 
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examinationa, and perhaps think a little; but hardly to do anything. It 
does not unfold the creative power, a power that enables a man to make 
himself master of a situation. It makes only dreamers, who hardly ever 
achieve anything in life. 

(h) Scientific education seems to be inadequate in this Universi'^. I do rot 
mean that science is not taught; it is the scientific method that seems 
to be wanting. This remark applies still more to our school educatioii, 
which is shaped by the University to a considerable extent. The total 
absence of practical expressive hand-work in scjioolfi aocoimts for thr 
deadening of the spirit of scientific inquiry in our students, most of whom 
readily fall into a groove for the rest of their lives. 

(c) All students are cast into the same mould. There is little scope for specialis- 

ation, except in so far as the students are allowed to choose certain subjecis 
in preference to others. They generally select those which are known to be 
easier to pass in. The subjects studied in the University are soon forgotten ; 
either because they are never required in life, there being hardly any field 
for the application of any training received, scientific or otherwise; oi 
because they are not? learnt in a way to be applicable to life’s activities. 

(d) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examination; so, there are very few 

who really learn anything from the teaching they receive. In mo.st cases 

the individual ability in life’s activities is acquired through private study, 
or through contact with the world after leaving the University. 

(^i) Physical, moral, and intellectual development ought to harmonise in 

university training. Here, there is very little physical training, and 

most of our university men are poor in physique, being either dyspeptic 
or short-sighted. Of moral trainmg there is none and students are 
left to themselves to pick up moral or immoral ideas and habits as best^ 
they can. The intellectual training given is, as observed before, 
purely theoretical ; so that the intellect developed scarcely ever manifests 
itself in life. In fact, the Calcutta University has not yet turned out many 
great contributors to the world’s intellectual advancement. The few great 
intellects we have amongst us are mostly products of foreign .universities. 

(/) Passing an examination is now entirely dependent upon the result of the final 
examination. Biit it should not be so. The career in school or college 
should also be taken into account; and, in special cases, students may bo 
declared to have passed an examination on their school or college report 
only. 


SiTSAiN, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Faztj, Khon Bahadur. 

The existing system does not afford full opportunity to young Indians of ability for 
obtaining the highest development, and this is due to the following caiisee : — 

(fl) Curricula are too stiff for about 60 per cent, of the studefds and not advanced 
enough for about 40 per cent. 

(h) Similarly, teachers are, in some colleges, too good for some pupils, and, in the 
case of good students, do not know their subjects well enough either to inspire 
enthusiasm and love for their s^ibjects or to afford guidance. 

(c) Teachers are also hampered in their teaching work on account of students 

of vastly varying aptitudes being jumbled together and placed at their 
disposal. 

(d) There are very few men who can reasonably be said to be specialists in tbeir 

subjects, and, where such specialists do exist, they command great respect, 
and their pjipils do very well in tbeir subjects. 

(e) Research studentships are not good enough to support students, and there 

is no system of fellowships. 

The question is one of finance. At present, there are no centres cf scholarship in 
particular subjects, in particular places; and there are no great libraries in several uni- 
versity towns, and, therefore university towns are not particularly attractive to rising 
scholars, and scholars with established reputations do not find the life or -the pay 
attractive enough to spend the remainder of their lives here. In fact, recruitment 
to the Indian Educational Service begins at the lowest grade and no scholar with an 
established reputation can look at it. 
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Hydari, M. a. N. 


Ko 5 existing system has not any oi the four requisites speoiht d in ouestion 2 
for the best university traii^i^. 

Ibrahim^ Khan Bahadur Muhammad. » 

No; the existing system of university education does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

It is deficient in respect of adaptability to the needs and requirements of puolic 
life : — 

Firstly, because the education imparted does not help students in turning what 
they learn to practical account in life and so does not create any real interest 
ir the subject or subjects taught in the University; 

Secondly, because cramming being encouraged by the system of education and 
method of teacliing (as is evident fiom the nature of the University ques- 
tions and the prevalent practice of dictating notes). Students obtaining 
even the highest university degree are found to be lacking in proper 
assj nilation of the subjects they have learned; and 

Thirdly, because abilit;y in the truest seuse of the term has been found, on account 
of excr-ssive encouragement of crammiDg referred to above, to be a bar to 
success ill a university career, rather than a guarantee. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Bir Alt. 

The Indian universities cannot be said to give the best training possible. They 
were started more with the idea of giving the student a knowledge of what the older 
universities o. England called “ humanity and a theoretical knowledge of the sciences. 
The first chancellor of the Calcutta University, the late Lord Canning, said so in his con- 
vocation speeches when the University was started. Lord Canning expected young men 
of the wealthier classes to take advantage of fhe universities, but tins hop© was not ful- 
filled. The men who took advantage of the universities belonged to the middle class, 
not the wealtluer class. They took to education as a means to an end — the end being 
liosts in the administration and tho professior^s. That is the class that yet seeks the Un^ 
versities. Lea.ming is not pursued for itself in the universities — those who seek such 
learning are actuated by religious motives — and both Hindus and Muhammadans of this 
class get their education elsewhere. Nor is the oriental learning imparted by the univers- 
ities such as would fulfil the needs of Hindu and Muhammadan divines. The universities 
in the very nature of them — as Covernment institutions — had to be secular. While those 
who pursue learning in India for objects other than secular are men imbued with deep 
religious fervour, and from that class our 'pandits and almas are yet recruited. The later 
Universitj’ of the Punjab has taken up oriental learning of the order that meets the require- 
ments of the pandit and ulma classes. If the Calcutta University were to enlarge 
its scope, and to cater for the special needs of this class, it is possible — judging by the ex- 
perience of the Punjab- — to bring in young men of that class also. But I fear this would 
be too drastic and difficult a change for a university like that of Calcutta which has now 
been carrying on its beneficent activity for over half a century. 

Leaving aside students who seek til e way to God in the pursuit of studies and, con- 
fining ourselves to mere secular studies alone, I am of opinion that our Indian universities, 
of which that of Calcutta may be taken as a type, is capable of being improved so as to 
give its alumni of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The way in 
which this could be done, so far as I see, could be reached by adopting the following 
methods : — 

(o) By importing professors of the highest repute from different European countrfes 
to lecture each on his special subject for post-graduate studies. 

K 2 
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(6) By sending out young men who had shown special aptitude for subjects to different 
European countries to the centres of learning tliere so as to get them into touoli 
with the best men on the subjects, and on the return of these men to India to 
make them teach their feJJow-students what they have acquired outside. 
This is specially needed in the case of the sciences. 

(c) By founding well-appointed libraries and laboratories, and encouraging access to 
them alike to students and teachers. 

(r/) By encouraging the study of the applied sciences so as to make the study of 
science lucrative. 

In this connection, it should never be forgotten that the experience of over 
a half-century of university training in India has been tiiat most of our 
students are very poor. And, unless the studies are made to })ay, and their 
results can be calculated in £ s. d., the mere study of the sciences in the abstract 
can never be popular. The professions and the public services are already 
crowded and the discontented B. A. cannot find further scope in them ; 
although learning would continue to be pursued by the Bliadialok class as 
that has been their avocation for untold centuries, and the demand can only 
be satisfied by new fields of a lucrative order being opened up. The army, 
employment in the Foreign Department, and the many other similar avenues of 
public employment have been closed (o Indians since the advent of the British 
as the ruling power in India. 

(e) By creating new “faculties” for the promotion of commerce, manufacture, and 
agriculture. 

— Agriculture of the Western typo is not practicable in India. It is too expensive, 
and land has passed into the hands of very small agriculturists for whom experiments, 
unless success is guaranteed, are impracticable. ]^(Tipatetic lecturers, who may give 
demonstrations of their teaching in the villages themselves, and not at distant centres 
where the villagers never go, are necessary. Agricultural graduates of tlie universities 
may be encouraged to travel in the interior and give demonstrations of their discov- 
eries in the language that the peasant understands and of a nature that may convince 
his simple, but tenacious, mind. 

For the encouragement of the study of the applied sciences workshops and demon- 
fefration theatres should be established. Along with these should be established shops 
where the material prepared may find a ready sale. 

Commercial studies have not been tried in Calcutta, nor in any of the Upper India 
universities. But it stands to reason that if commerce were taught at the universities 
in such a way ns to make the graduate in commerce tolerably certain of being able to earn 
livelihood as his compeers in law or medicine do, and set up an independent establisliment 
of his own, that a commerce degree would he as popular as a law degree or a degree in 
medicine or engineerin<r. 

Manufacture on modern lines as carried on in Europe or America is much too expensive 
for India at the precstent day. But some such method as that adopted by the Japanese 
may be successfully attempted in this country as well. With this end in view, the Univers- 
ity may train up a body of teachers who may travel about the country and attempt 
to found a number of cottage industries. 

I shall attempt a second answer to this question starting with the assumption that the 
highest university production is such as is imparted to the graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and that efforts should be made to compare our Calcutta men with them and 
see, if at all, in what way they fall short of tho English university men. I shall not 
attempt to compare the two classes of graduates in their mere academic qualifications, 
but judge them as they have struck me outside the universities in the various 
walks of life. ^Naturally, my experience is somewhat better n the case of those men who 
enter dwn profession of law. The universities, I take it, are not so much institutions 
for imparting knowledge, as institutions to teach one how to learn. In the legal profession 
the English graduate comes with a mind somewhat better fitted to grasp the various 
§ubtl?ti68 and the di^culties thg-tstandin theway of his cas9 than his Indian compeer, 
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The English graduate takes a wider view of his case and concentrates his forces on the 
broader outlines, and, in stating his case in court, puts it forward with better perspective 
than does his Indian compeer, who often crowds his canvas with a wealth of detail chftt 
mars the outlines. It is true that the young English graduate is no match for his Indian 
compeer in wealth of technical knowledge. The Indian graduate can quote sections and 
reports of cases with much greater facility, but it has been my experience th'At this 
wealth of detail is often destructive of the main structure. If one were to indulge in 
comparisons the Indian graduate’s mind is like the great temple at Madura where each 
niche and icon is perfebt in itself, and an object of beauty if examined in detail but with 
the result that the general outlines are lost and do not make the impression on the mind 
that they should, while the English graduate’s mind has the simplicity of detail of a 
Greek temple whoso general contours and noble proportions captivate the mind of the 
observer and leave him iio room to go into the details. 

Taking for granted that my analysis is correct, tho reason for this difference seems to 
me that the Indian graduate reads his books while the English graduate know s the men 
who have written the books. It is not possible in India, wliere universities cater for such 
immense populations, to bring about results tlmt are achieved by uiiiversities that cater 
for such small numbers that, besides the association of the class-room, living social contact 
between the teacl'er and the taught is not merely possible, but is almost inevitable. And 
one always learns more from t!ie man himself tlian from the phase of mind into w hich he 
throws himself when he is -writijig a V)Ook, That not being possible, the next question is 
how to modify our present system so as to get tlic best out of the material we have. Some 
of the methods I have cimmeratcd in tho first part of m y answ er would be useful in this 
direction as well. But tho main difficulty of the Indian university is the comparative 
poverty of our graduates as com})ared with those of England. Nor is the damping 
olTcct of a foreign domination to be neglected in a consideration of these questions. This 
domination w hich has lasted in some parts of India for more than 150 years has stunt- 
ed and dwarfed our spiritual growth. With its relaxation gradually a higher stature 
of manhood will be attainable. 

The universities of India are not resorted to for tho jmrpose of learning only, but as 
i. means of learning that would bring in money. And, in this direction, besides the profes- 
sions and posts in the administrations nothing else is to be got. The universities have 
come to stay w ith us. And it is necessary so to regulate them as to bring them in harmony 
with other facts of our social and economic life. A graduate of an Indian university 
must bo, firstly, a man able to earn money in an honourable way. And, for this purpose, 
technical, agricultural, and conamercial education must bo taken in hand by the univers- 
ities side by side with arts, law, medicine, and engineering. 


, Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

No ; the highest training in the true souse of the term includes moral, physical, 
and intellectual development. The present system of education under the Calcutta 
University makes no j)rovision for the moral training or tlie formation of true character 
of students. In my o})inion, due provision sliould be made for religious instruction. 
Professors of divinity may bo appointed by tho University. 

Under the present system of university education not sufheiont and proper care is 
taken of the health of students. The course of study is so long that, by the time 
students graduate, their health is comjJefcely broken in the generality of cases. There 
being a mechanical system of university examination students do not study in order 
to acquire true knowledge of a subject, but they manage to pass their examinations with- 
out even touching tho original books, sim])ly through the help of notes and keys, which 
have overflooded the university market. So I do not think that, under the present system 
of the University, tho intellect of the students is as sufficiently developed as it ought to 
be. . ■ ' 

Another noticeable defeet of the present system of university education is that it does 
not impart sufficient technical education. Therefore, students do not find the means of 
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earning their livelihood by im indepondont profession. Owing to Ms defect studvtils 
of the present University always seek after service under Government, for which it is im- 
[Xissible to provide all of thorn with posts. 


Ikojsts, Miss M. V. 


No; the existing system of university education affords little opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. 

The chief detect of the existing system is the entire lack of provision for tutorial 
assistance to students. At present, the teacher does not find time to meet individual 
students, and most of the students do not venture to approach their teachers. There 
are too many instances of students passing through all the classes of a college without 
being personally known to a single teacher. The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain on students. They attend many lectures, but are not 
provided with any tutorial help. The course for the B.A. is too long, for the majority 
of students do not find it possible to read thoroughly and assimilate what they read 
within the time at their disposal, on ac’count of this, and because the examination is 
so eonduetod ns to reejuiro, in many cases, only a superficial knowledge of the subjects 
taken, students have recourse to cramming. 

The remedy of those defects would be : — 

(a) reduction of the course of study, 

(b) reduction cJ the number of lectures, 

(c) provision for tutorial assistance to sUidents, and 

(flf) a change in the present metlmd of examination, that is, (piestions should be 
framed so as to rcajuirc }>ropcr assimilation on the part of candidates. 


Ismail, Kliuu liabadur Mohammad. 

The existing system of education imparted by the Calcutta University generally 
does not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highe^ 
training. 

The main dcfecds arc tlie following : — 

(a) The llniversity examination is a great strain upon th(> faculties c>f st-udents, 
both mental and physj(*al. The majority of graduates appear to be too 
much cxliaustcd lor any iiighcr attainments. The system of examination 
is bad. 

(h) It docs not afford opportunity of free intercourse betvyeen teachers and 
students. 

(c) No attention is jiaid to the moral training of studenis. 

(J) To pass the cxaiijiuation being the ultimate goal, no attention is paid to real 
training. 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Sesiiagiri. 

As regards the first question I am clearly of opinion that the existing system of 
university education in India does not afford to young Indians full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. There are various causes for this, and I shall only 
refer to some of them here. The chief cause lies i»\ the bnd selection of professors 
from England. They have, of course, done oxcollont work in certain directions and, as 
one who sat at the feet of some of them, I should not be understood as unduly 
depreciating their value. But there can bo no doubt that tlie majority of them 
would not be called prof('ssors in England. Th- y c.ome to India with ’ a limited 
knowledge,, and it is no wonder that their mental vision is equally limited. ITie 
result has been that they have not been able to exercise on the rising generation of 
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Indians any great intellectual influence. Their influence upon the Indian professors 
who are associated with them has been equally imsatisfactcry. The expansion of the 
Indian intellect is largely dependent upon its surroundings. When working to the 
stimulus of a congenial intelleotu&i sooiety, and in an atmosphere which gives free 
scope for the exercise of intellectual faculties, Indian professors have almost ah/ays 
reached the highest standard of attainment. On the other hand, when placed under 
professors or oMoers of an inferior type who lack the passion for learning or the capa- 
city for research they hare shown deterioration. I do not know wheti>er this is not 
the case all the world over, but there is little doubt that Indians adjust themselves 
to their environment very quickly. The consequence has been that the Indian pro- 
fessor has been stunted in liis growrbh. So the student has not benefited, and the 
Indian assistant has not improved. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
full benefit of university training has not been attained by Indian students. A 
strenuous and serious attempt should be made to remedy this evil. Then alone will 
the intellectual tone of Indian universities be raised and the foundations of a true 
university education laid in this country. It may be said that the Indian excheq- 
uer caniiot a. ford the expenditure necessary to attract first-rate rnen; but, in my 
opinion, any money spent on obtaining the services of men of the highest calibre for 
the professional line froiri. England would be a thousand times repaid by the influence 
they will be able to exercise upon students, and by the high ideals of culture they 
will be able to set up arounrl thoin. Of course, men of this type can be brought in 
only in exceptiv^tial cases. In regard to the generality of appointments an attempt 
should be made to select promising Indian graduates and send them to English uni- 
versities for higher training on condition tha^ wh'^n they come back they should serve 
in the Educational Sej'vice. I have no manner of doubt that they would return 
be* ter equippj><l for the profession of teaching than those now selected direct from 
English universities. No foreigner, however eminent, can succeed so well as an 
Indian in the interpretation and criticism of Eastern things and the promotion of the 
highest learning in India. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

No ; the oxist Uig system is detieient in ilic following main respects : — 

(а) The srconrlary education as provided a(. present in Indian schools is undesir- 

ably theoretical, rather than [)racti< Hl. It destroys the investigating power 
of a slUfleiil, Jtiakes eraiiiming his second iiatur(% and imparts to him very 
little general knowledge. 

(б) The draub icks in the s(!bool education, noted above, are in no way removed in 

the eoliege education, (lie rigidily of (he course of studios leaving no liberty 
(o the b acher of going out of the course prescribed by the University. Tn 
iact , the teaching iniparted under the existing system docs not inspire a 
student to a high and intelligent study of the subject in which he may be 
especially intereslod. 

(c) Some of the Indian universities by ofiering an honours course for a degree 

do, to a certain extent, provide opportunities of obtaining the higher learning, 
but not higher training. A student taking up an honours course is, aftef all, 
a product of our schools and has environment practically of the same nature 
as are available to an ordinary degree student and is under the same system 
of education as others of his comrades. 

(d) As ordinarily everywhere else, but more so under the sfiecial conditions of society 

in India, the ablest brains come from the poor classes, which consider- 
ation requires the j)rovision of a large number of scholarships and stipends at 
every stag(5 of education for the ultimate prose^eution of higher studios with 
zeal and interest. 

(e) A large amount of choice is not, at ] reseil, olfered to a student in selecting 

. subjects of study ior an examination : nor ar(^ the subjects so varied and 

Bub- divided as may well adapt themselves to particular students. 
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Jenkins, Walter A. 

The defects of the system which handicap the student. 

(а) Inefficiency and subordination of pre-univorsity teaching to examination purposes 

and an inadequate knowledge of English upon entering college. 

(б) In soienco the student is starting from the very beginning of his subject and it 

is all important that ho should bo thoroughly well grounded in elementary 
principles before proceeding to higher work. This is practically prohibited 
by the difficulty experienced in following lectures givch in a foreign tongue 
and the fact that more often than not he is taught by the most junior and 
inexperienced members of the staff. There exists in Bengal a peculiar kind of 
belief that it is degrading to teach elementary students and that any kind of 
lecturing will do for junior students. The contrary is of course true and as 
the intermediate classes are more in the nature of schoolroom classes than 
students capable of following lectures, it is vitally important that those 
concerned with the teaching of elementary students should be as efficient in 
the art of instructing as they -are well versed in their subjects. Advanced 
and mature students may assimilate kiiowhidge in s})ito of the defects of their 
lecturer, elementary students cannot. 

(c) The arrangement of the work is not such as to promote efficiency. In the first 

place, the student has far too many hectares to attend. The average number 
per day is, I believe, four while it often happens that a student has five or 
even six successive lectures. The result is that in the hot weather particu- 
larly, the studtmt attends merely to obtain his percentage of attendances. He 
is not in a sufficiently alert mental condition to Ixmefit by what is said or, as 
often happens, read. It is not an uncfjmmon experience to enter the lecture 
room at and find not one but scvci'al students w ho have fallen. asleep 
in the interval between two lectures. 

There arc tw'O remedies for this — one is an alteration of the times of lectures 
during the hot weather and the second and more important is the diminution 
in the number of lectures. This latter will automatically take place if the 
present system of lecturing is abolished. At present lectures are in the 
nature of an exhaustive treatise of elementary facts most of which are self- 
obvious and which can easily be understood by reading. Lectures ought 
to be the elucidation of difficult parts and the supxdementing of text books 
rather than the “ spoon-feeding ” method which characterises thorn at pre- 
sent. Students are not taught to think. They ought to be made to grapple 
with difficulties themselves instead of having everything explained to them. 

(d) The broken kind of term owing to holidays given for religious festivals and in 

honour of visits paid to the college by distinguished people.’ These mid-term 
holidays are so frequent as to seriously prejudice either successful teaching 
or learning. I would suggest that if the establishment of a real university is 
desired then the students be treated as under-graduates and not as schoolboys. 
It is surely undignified to see a body of under-graduates marching paper 
in hand to some high official to beg three or four days holiday. I would 
suggest that in order to make the term as continuous and coherent as possible 
the number of mid-term holdays be cut down to a minimum and that there 
be a considerable reduction even of “ religious festival ” holidays. 

(c) The admission of a large number of students to college who are mentally unfit 
to pursue a reasonably high university course keeps the standard so low as 
to seriously handicap the able student. Unfortunately the system hero seems 
to be that of adjusting the standard of examinations to suit the knowledge 
of the student rather than that of educating the student to a reasonably 
high level. The result is that only the most elementary parts of the subject 
(I speak here specially of physics) arc taken and an able student going to 
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another university or starting research work hnds himself deceived as to 
the extent of the knowledge he has a right to suppose himself to know. In 
physics such subjects as “ X ” rays, radio ac-tivity, conduction of electricity 
through gas, magneto optics, electro -optics, spectral series and mod'^rn views 
of the structure of matter are entirely left alone as far as the d.Se. and 
B.Sc. honours work is concerned. The place they occupy in what is called 
post-graduate work is exitirely incommensurate with their importance relrtive 
to other branches of physics. 

(/) The students are allowed to specialise before thej are prepared for it. In science 
particularly, students ought not to be alloAVod tO specialise before they have 
obtained a thorough grounding in all branches of their own subject and at 
least one subject allied to their own. 

For example, I would suggest that post-graduate students be required to take in addi- 
tion to their own subject at least one allied subject as far as the honoui-s standard. 
The ordinary aegree standard is of little use to anyone. 

If the B.A. and B.»Sc. standards are raised to such a level as to ensure those who pass 
being fit for real post-graduate worth then research work ami specialisation may bo 
possible after graduation. In connection with this I would suggest that when non- 
honours studerlts take up post-graduate work they be required to attend lectures one 
year longer than honours students. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

• 

I consider the radical defect of Indian university education, speaking generally, 
to be the want of personal tuition. My experience is chiefly on the arts side, and in the 
better colleges at any rate the evil scorns to be less prevalent on the science side where a 
certain amount of practical laboratory work is insisted on. On the arts side — I think 
the same holds good of the law teaching — the general tendency is to lecture too much and 
to train too little. Even if the students follow the lectures —which in fact they frequently 
fail to do, whether from want of ability or want of adequate j)re}>aration, or owing to 
the lack of interest of what is said — it is entirely wrong in principle that students should 
be required merely to listen and never, or very rarely, be called upon to exert themselves 
except in the more or less barren exercise of answering university or college examination 
papers. Until there is more tutorial work done in Indian oollegcs, more essay writing, 
some systematic attempt at exercising the creative side of the student’s intellect, our uni- 
versity education can never offer any satisfactory mental training. Moreover the present 
over-lecturing not only spends time which might better be devoted to guiding the intel- 
lectual efforts of the students, but it leads to a grave degeneration in the work of the lec- 
turers. The quality of lectures delivered daily on a subject for the greater part of the year 
must necessarily be low. They become jejune, uninteresting, of little value even for exa- 
mination purposes and of less from the point of view of scholarship. With largo classes 
such as are generally found, they cannot have that utility which routine work may have 
in the comparatively small classes to be found in schools, in which the members of the class 
can be thoroughly questioned and called upon to take their part in the intellectual gym- 
nastics of the teacher. With fewer lectures to deliver the lecturer might be expected to 
aim at delivering lectures of a more general and original nature, instead of reproducing 
matter already found in every text-book. The present lecture system leaves the students 
for the most part mentally torpid, and intellectual training and development cannot be had 
in this way. The “ tutorial system ” may become only a phrase, and 1 have known it fail 
even when introduced with some care by the college authorities, for one needs not only 
the system but the tutor with some gifts for his work, but I think that in its careful intro- 
duction into our colleges lies the hope of improvement. My experience is that there is 
plenty of ability, and that it frequently responds well when called upon to exorcise itself 
but students who Ure called upon to do little or nothing but listen and read and answer 
examination questions naturally remain intelleotuaUy undeveloped. 


lie 
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Jevons, H. Stanley — Jones, C. E. W. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

The existing system does not g'.ve young Indians full opxjortunity to get the 
training either in point of quality or of diversity. In my opinion the existing system 
is deficient in three main respects : — 

(a) The deadening effect of examinations by iiniversitiei;} covering a number of affiliated 

colleges over a wide area, so that examining is mechanical, being necessarily 
conducted without relation to the teaching ia any particular collie. The inde- 
pendent growth of particular college.-^ along special lines, or to a higher standard, 
is retarded by the necessity of keeping the standard of examinations down to the 
level of weakest colleges in the University. 

(b) U’he courses of study are not sufficiently related to the avocations which are, or 

should be, open to successful students after graduation. The arts course does aot 
lead directly to anything except certain branches of Government service aad to 
openings in teaching in colleges and secondary schools. During their first two 
years all students should take one of the arts or science courses (.somewhat ditfeiient 
from the jireseiit ones) and during the third and fourth years they should join one 
of the professional colleges which are or ought to be attacliad to the University, 
such as the law, medical, engineering (civil electrical and mechanical) collegers, 
or colleges of commerce, of business administration (including railways), of chemical 
technology, t>f social sciences, of agriculture and forestry. Those would all load 
specilically to deliiiite caiccrs. There would also be colleges of arts, of science 
and of philosophy, leading to ataidcmic or teaching careers ; or to be taken before 
passing into the professional college. 

(r) The character of the teaching roquu'cs to he greatly altered so that in all subjects 
the student is given practical tasks to pca’form such as the student of natural 
science gets. Writing essays is not sufficient, though these are very important 
later, when the student by successfully accomplishing practical work hoe learnt 
how knowledge is acquired and how constructive work is initiated and compiLeted. 

1 cannot over-emphasise the importance of such work in giving the student in- 
itiative and self- confidence ; and also a due appreciation of the limitations of hie 
own powers, combined with a stimulus to improve himself for what he can now 
realise as a definite object transcending mere examinations. Of course, such 
methods of teaching will require many more assistants to the professors, who 
must themselves be trained ; but I am certain that, economically speaking, ex- 
penditure for such thorough teaching will be extremely remunerative to the country 
as a whole. If teaching of this character were j)roperly given in the secondary 
schools there would be no great cost in carrying it on to a higher stewadard m the 
university colleges. At present the secondary schools are so poor that nine- 
tcntlis of the students who come to the university have already been rendered 
incai)able of assimilating any true education of the kind I have indicated, except 
with a quite inordinate expenditure of time on each individual by the college 
professors. I am convinced it ia not a case of original stui)idity or inc^ompetenoe 
of the faculties ; but that the school system actually has a deadening effect, and is 
doing almost as much harm as good., 


Jones, 0. E. W. 

Under the system of affiliating universities which at present prevails in India, it 
is impossible for the majority of young Indians to obtain the highest training. The bulk 
ul the students attend mofussil colleges which for the most part do not possess inteilcctual 
or material resources adequate for the fimotions they are supposed to perform. They 
hre generally insufficiently equipped in respect of buildings, libraries and laboratorieffl 
and the provision which they make for the social and physio^ activities of the student 
is for the most part insignificant. The majority of the teachers are men of inferior quali* 
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tications. The classes arc generally too large, and little or no attempt is made by the 
teachers to give personal tuition or exorcise personal supervisiem over the work of the 
students. 

The universities have reoontlj^ made efforts to improve the condition of the mofusir-il 
colleges by inspection and by insisting upon oeitain requirement,^ in regard to buildings, 
size of classes, etc. But, a. far as my own experience goes, no real attempt has been 
made to raise the standard of teaching or to ensure that close super srision of the work of 
the students which is essential in any well devised scheme of university education. 

The reason for thi» attitude on the part of the universities is obvious. The mofiwsil 
colleges are, for financial reasons, unable to carry out the improvements which are recog- 
nised as desirable, and the universities are compelled to take a lenient view of their short- 
comings. As long as the aftiiiatinir system lasts, no real improvomeut in university 
education can be expected. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

Assuming that tlio object of university training is self-realisation -- II k^ develop- 
ment and bringing out in each individual of \\is mental, moral, physical and spiritual 
])Owers, 1 dvj no" tliiiik it can be said with truth that the existing system of university 
education in India has sueecodod. The existing system while attracting crowds of students 
h is failed to attrai^t either from England or ir. India ilio besst men as teachers. It has 
miiltijilied toxfr books and ambitious courses of study without encouraging thought, or 
(le eloping in many cases the capacity to imdoi’stand without assistanco an ordinary 
English book, or the power to ex£)rosB oneself correctly in that language. Eludonts uogleet- 
ing their own language and ]iteratu»'o have too frequently succeeded in securing a more 
travesty of western education, which while adding perhaps to their self-esteem has not 
j)roportionatol3>' increased their usefulness to themselves or to their country. 

Owing to cai'ses not always i>re von table under present circumstances, the University 
does not exei’cisc* sufficient authority over its students out of college hours, and has not 
been able to insist upon iihysicoJ training, to remove defects in personal habits, or to 
impart moral and religious training. This comparative failure is partly duo to causes for 
which the University cannot bo hold responsible, such as the necessity imposed upon 
students of absorbing alien ideas in an alien tongue, the strain which political excitement 
has sometimes placed upon the relations between students and the European staff, and 
the absence from the homes of many of the students of the influence of educated and 
cultivated women. 

But something could bo done to improve the present state of things by better co- 
ordination and correlation of effort and ability in teaching, by improving the prospects 
of university teachers, by providing better laboratories and libraries, by insisting upon 
residence under proper supervision as a necessary condition of university study, by the 
substitution of syllabuses for text books whenever possible {e.g,, in economics and 
philosophy) by the abolition of compulsory English literature as distinguished from 
a knoM iedge of the English language, by the provision of religious teaching according 
to the various creeds lirofcssod by Indian students, by tutorial supervision over the 
dress, manners and morals of individual students, and last but not least, by the 
elimination of the unfit, of those who ought not to and in other countries do not attend 
universities, by abolishing university tests as a necessary qualification for Govern- 
ment service. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

Yes, except in those branches of knowledge where practical work is of supreme 
importance ; there the existing system would appear to bo defective, generally. I have 
in view the departments of medicine and engineering in particular. Practical training 
there given appears to bo generally inferior to the kind obtainable in European institutions. 
Opportunities too of acquiring first-hand ex2>crience in workshops or hospitals are lacking^ 
and this points to a difficulty which can be removed only in -course of time. 
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Karim, MaiJvi Abdul. 

The existing system of university examination does not afford to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The reason is not far to 
seek. There is not sufficuont .‘coj)e for specialisation in particular subjects for which a 
student has special aptitude'. Up to the B.A. standard a student has to study a number 
of subjects ev(;n if he has no special aptitude or predilection for them. Thus the 
multiplicity of subjects stands in the way of concentration of attention and energies on 
particular subjects. The student learns something of several things, but he cannot make 
himself master of any one of them. Besides, such a large ground has to bo gone over 
in almost every subject that it is difiicult to acquire a thorough knowledge of it within 
the allotted time. After thi*. matriculation examination a student should have the option 
of specialising in a few suV>jects for which ho may have special aptitude. He should 
further have the option of studying only those portions of a subject of which ho may 
be able to acquire a thorough knowledge. For example, if instead of learning the 
whole of the history of India or of any other country, a student has to study a particular 
period, he may have time for original research and iiivestigation. 

Examinations also stand in the way of obtaining the highest training in a subject. 
Both the teachers and the taught care more for success at the examination than for the* 
acquisition of knowledge, and devote more attention to what helps in passing the examin- 
ation than to what contributes to sound knowledge. 


Karve, D. K. 

It goes without saying that the . .existing system of university education does 
not afford to young Indians of ability full op))ortunity of obtaining the highest 
training. It is for this reason that they have to go away to conipleto their education 
to the western centres of learning. In the first place, examinations loom largely 
before the eyes of the students. Again, there is a peculiar rigidity and stringency 
in our examinations; very little choice of subjects is allowed to students; greater 
stress is laid upon the study of certain text-books on a subject rather than a wide 
knowledge and study of the subject itself. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 


Highest training of men will, to my mind, imply the all round development of 
the w^holc being — the intellect, the feeling and the v ill. The existing system of university 
education does not, in my opinion, afford full opportunity to this end. 

It confines attention almost exclusiv’^ely to the intellect and does little to develop 
the feeling and the will. 

It makes a disproportionately large demand upon the memory and does not suffi- 
ciontly cultivate the powers of initiative and judgment. It fails to inspire its students 
with a pure love for knowledge and truth. 

It has set up no new ideal of individual or national life recognised and. welcomed by 
the people of the country. 


Khan, Mohamed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani. 

No. 

(a) There should be a more intimate intercourse between the teacher and the 

taught which being based on real respect for the teacher’s ability would 
create in the mind of the student a genuine desire to follow the intellectual 
activities of the teacher. 

(b) Examinations have become mere passports to Government service. 
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(c) There is no healthy social life in our universities as they exist to-day. The Indian 
student does not look back with pleasure on the days he has spent in the 
university. 


Khastgir, Karunamay. 


University education, as it obtains in Bengal at present, fails to produce the desired 
effect on the young mon'of ability and thus fails to impart the highest training to the 
young minds. Considered from the intellectual point of view, a student lias to suffer very 
great disadvantages under the existing system. Whiles in school, he has tc learn all the 
subjects except the vernacular and tJie classical language in English. Much of their 
time, which could have been better employed m learning different subjects in their 
vernacular with greater ease and freedom, is spent in committmg to memory what they 
think to be of importance for purposes of examination. This s3^stem of compelling 
young Students to learn ever\' thing through the medium of English serves to deaden the 
mental faculties of young minds, inasmuch as it leaves no scope for independent thinking 
and expression of thoughts in their own words in vernacular. Moreover, the 
method of toachit.g English to young Indian students in the secondary schools is very 
unsatisfactory. Most, of the teachers in the secondary schools of Bengal have received no 
training. Consequently, they are not fit to teach a foreign language to the yonng 
students in the best way possible. The result has been that most of the students, when 
they finish their school education and enter the university, have a poor knowledge of 
English. It is also signiHcaut that the system of giving tutorial assistance to the students 
in the matter of learning English is scarcely found in the secondary schools of Bengal. 
Another defect in the existing system is duo to the university regulations allowing 
specialisation in some subjects even in the matriculation standard. The effect of too early 
specialisation has been very disastrous to the general education of the students. Under 
the present system, a student may secure the highest distinction of the university in his 
special subject without having to learn anything of history, geograph}'' or elementary 
science. In my opinion, suitable courses of studies in the.so subjects ought to be 
introduced into the curricula of the matriculation and intermediate examinations, so that 
a student, before specialising in a pai'ticular subject, may possess a fair and all-round 
general education. 

Then, again, even in the case of those students who sptjcialisc in any particular subject 
at a higher stage of their university career, it is found that they, in most cases, show no 
capacity for original thinking. This state of things is mainly due to the fac*t that the 
students, when the} undertake to learn any subject, learn it with the sole object of obtain- 
ing high distinctions in the university examinations. They attach very groat importance 
to successes in the several univerKiity examinations, which are regarded as passports 
for admission to professions and public services. With the object of securing 
distinctions in the examinations, the students read a fixed number of text-books or rather 
some portions of t(;xt-books — portions which arc likely to be set in examinations, and this 
type of intellectual slavery which is popularly known as “ cramming ” stifles the growth 
of original thinking in the minds of stuflents and when they come into the actual field of 
work, they make a poor show of themselves by reason of their not. having any power of 
imagination and original thinking. Moreover, the low standard, required to be attained 
in some of the subjects — say, for instance, mathematics — for a first class degree in the 
Master of Arts examination, ■yiz., .50 per cent., has caused a great depreciation in the value 
of the degree and consequently in the attainments of the recipient of the degree. During 
his post-graduate career, a student has, very often, to shift for himself, without naving any 
opportunity of coming into direct contact with tho.se teachers in his subject who are capable 
of d^'^icting him to do the work, which he is exactly capable of doing. Such tutorial 
assistance at the beginning of the career of one who intends to do any higher original 
work in any subject for the purpose of getting the highest training in his subject, is indis- 
pensably required and in the absence of such tutorial guidance, many promising students 
are compelled to divert their energies to other spheres of activity. 
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Khastoir, Kahrnam av — rnnt'l . — Ko, Taw Sein Kitniiij, Rsii Br.toy Narayan, Baliarjuc 

— KuNDU, PUitNACUAlfDRA. 


Considered fn)ni the moral point of view, the education, that is imparted under the 
existing system, is decried as “ godless education.*’ On account the |Miiicity of resi- 
dential af’commodation in the schools and colleges, the students get no opportunity of 
coming under the moral influence of the teachers. The teachers, rarely, get opportuni- 
ties of mixing with tho students in n homely ma^nner find of exerting a healthy influencf‘ 
upon the character of the students*. 

Lastly, Considered from the physical point of view, the present system of giving theore- 
tical university education to the students for enabling them to enter the public services 
or the professions has caused great deterioration in tho physique, of the students. The 
main object of university education, now-a-days, being the obtaining of university degrees, 
the students jittach so much importance to the university degrees that they obtain them 
at the cost of tlif/ir health. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

1 do not consider that tho existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tlie highest training. Under tlie existing 
system, the memory is trained at the expense of judgment. Young Indians are deficieikt 
in reasoning powers, and (uinnot, easily distinguish tho ])raeiicable from the impracticable. 
Their eurriculiim is over burdened, and there is little time left for general reading or wide 
culture. More deptli is required than breadth ; and it will improve matters considerably 
if candidates are allowed to pass in two or tliroe subjects at a time, as at tlie London Bar 
and Kdinburgli University. At present, all the subjects prescribed for an examination 
bav^ to be passed within the space of a week ; and the excitement and tension caused 
to the mind and the overloading of the memory are injurious 1o the Idghly-strung and not 
over-strong constitution of young Indians. 


Kunlu, Rai Be,toy Narayan, Bahadur. 

1 am of opinion that the present system of university education does not afford 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The exist 
ing system is deficient in the following main respects : — 

(n) The present system does not encourage contmercial, agricultural and induAstrial 
training. 

(b) 'Phe multiplicity of subjects prescribed by the University prevents students from 

receiving a real education so that after finishing their academical career they 
are found fit for no business wha-tsoevor and are obliged to take some sort 
of service (the majority in the clerical line) or to appear in the law examina- 
tion ; consequently those lines are getting overcrowded. 

(c) As the University does not afford free scope to the talents of the really able 

students, th(^y have to go to foreign countries to complete their education 
which few can afford. 

(d) The present system does not provide sufficiently for the physical, moral and ro* 

ligious improvement of students. 

(e) ^'ravelling plays an important part in education, but it has no place under the 

present system. ♦ 


KxJNLU, PURNAOHA^ilDRA. 

University education (even in non-technical subjects) is the only entrance to a 
professional career or service under Government. The vast majority of students do 
not care much for learning and intellectual progress ; their aim is to pass examinations. 
Prospeel s of earning a decent living serve as incentives to university education. Collegiate 
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edumtion has been epreftding in Bengal mainly for this reason. Learning for its own 
sake is an ideal not expected from the majority of students. But the system of unive rsity 
education should be such that the students who come under its influence (th ugh with 
a narrow and selfish aim, and not for real education) are made to undergo a trailing which 
win make them intellecpiaJly fit for the life they will have to lead in future. Wliatever 
may be the motive of a student who comoB into the LlnVersity, when onue he has come', 
the system of university education should do him permanent good and make him a cul- 
tured, self-reliant and all-round educated man. The existing system is, unfortunately, 
so very defective thaf it affords even students of ability — not to speak of the mediocres 
— very little opportunity of high training. 

The existing system is defective on account of tlie following reasons ; — 

(a) The curriculum of the University for the different examinations, and specially 
for the under graduate examinations, is defective. It aims at too early apeci- 
cUisation and has made the Matriculation standard such that it does not in 
any way equip the student for collegiate education. Much of the work done 
in colleges ought to have been finished in schools [vide m.y reply to question 8). 
Again, the existing curriculum is such that an arts student, can go through the 
whole university course without learning the rndimenta of hygiene, geography 
and science while a science student may complete his university training 
without knowing the rudiments of Indian history, Indian e^onomic^s or other 
branches of social science. Such a system of training produces narrowness of 
vision and makes education incomplete. {Vide my reply to question 13.) 

{h) The system of examination, as at present prevailing, unavoidably favours cram- 
ming and makes teaching subordinate to examination. Neither the stavdard 
nor the type o/ asked in a particular oxamiiiation varies and an intel- 
ligent student can generally foresee what sort of questions are likely to be 
set. The highest ingenuity and best devices are directed towards this end 
anu they generally succeed. This favours cramming and accounts for the 
abnormal sale of notes and model quest ions and the high percentage of passes 
in the university examinations, though most of the passed students do not 
attain the standard of knowledge siippostKl to bo requued by the University. 
The best students are those who can get np tbe likely questions and answer 
them satisfactorily. 

As the primary object of the majority of students is to pass the examinat ion and 
as they find that the method of examination is convenient for them to attain 
their end by cramming, they attend the college course simply to keep the 
peroeiilage of attendance at lectures required by tlie regulations. They 
prefer that lecturer who gives systematic notes and points out “ important ” 
questions. To avoid the risk of unpopularity and hence inefficiency, even 
an able lecturer allows his lectures to degenerate into coaeshing work. To 
meet the demands of the vast majority of students, he has to sacrifice the 
intellecrtual development of the earnest and sincere students of superior 
abilities who otherwise might have had the best possible training {vide my 
replies to questions 9, 10). 

(c) The teaching imparted in colleges cannot be quite satisfactory under the existing 
circumstances because : — 

(i) Of the facts mentioned in (o) and (6) above, 

(li) The number of first-rate teachers available at present is few ; many colleges 
are financially incapable of maintaining a first-class staff of teachers and 
the University is also not very particular about this }X)int so long as 
the teacher is an M.A. or M.Sc. 

(iii) Hie number of lectures to be attended by students under the existing 

.regulations is so high that it leaves very little time for systematic work 
* in the library or laboratory. 

(iv) The proportion of teachers to students is so very low in many colleges (and 

it is allowed to be so by the University) that anything like^ personal contact 
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between the teacher and the student — ^so very essential for the benefit ol 
the latter — becomes impossible. 

(v) Necessary money is not available for the estabiialunent of fully-equipped libra* 
ries and laboratories in most of the colleges. 

{d) The medium of instruction in all subjects being English in which students ate 
generally deficient, proper training and all-round progress are hampered. 

Firstly, the students find it difficult to follow the lectures intelligently and hence 
cannot enter into the spirit of the subject. This leads to unintelligent and haphazard 
work at home and cramming at the time of examination. 

Secondly, the time they possess for private study is usurped by efforts for learning 
English and little time is left for the systematic study of other subjects, and the 
study of magazines and journals to which they are referred becomes impossible. The 
power of independent work, origmal thinking and wide study which the abler students 
do pos'-oss is crippled for want of opportunity beyond any chance of revival. {Vide my 
reply to question 11.) 

It is a matter of congratulation that even in spite of these drawbacks in our system of 
university education, some young men are coming out every yeixr — though their number 
is very few — who have boon doing excellent work in fields of research, in the different 
professions and in Government and other services. Had the system been better we 
would have had a more abundant flow of such highly -trained young men. 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

The present education is too rnucii confined to book learning. The broader out- 
look of life, the affairs of mankind have no place in the existing system. Hence the present 
system doe^ not aff )rd full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

The existing system of university education does not afford Indian youths of 
ability full opportunity to obtain the highest training. It enables its alumni only to 
pass examinations and obtain degrees necessary to qualify themselves for service or 
the legal, medical or engineering professions. The object in view is ordinary, I may 
say, mercenary. The training imparted, therefore, is also of the same nature. It does 
not call forth the best exertions and faculties of either the teachers or the taught. 
There is no scope for independent exertion and the attainment of knowledge. 

The highest grades of public service being generally beyond the reach of Indians, 
they do not strive to get the best out of this defective training. Knowledge gathered 
in these circumstances is, therefore, far from thorough. 

The post-graduate studies afford opportunity to a small number of students to at- 
tain, to some extent, higher scholarship in some subjects of learning. But the period 
of study is not sufficiently long and the scholarships they enjoy are not such as to in- 
duce them to stick to their research work for a sufficiently long time, not to speak 
of their whole lives. 

The prospects of these students are not bright. They do not obtain the same 
dignity or emolument that a European scholar- of the same qualification receives in 
India. This exercises a galling and deterrent effect upon their energies. For example, 
the division of the Education Service into Indian and Provincial Services may be 
cited. The first is almost entirely reserved for European professors. This lowers the 
Indian professors in the estimation of their pupils <,^3 well as of their society, and 
naturally serves as a damper upon their spirit and efforts. 

If the post-graduate students wore given scholarships ranging between Bs. 100 and 
T^s. 300 a month in large numbers, and their period of studios extended to at least 
seven years, with the Education Service open to them, in all its grades, scholars of 
superior merit and erudition might arise, and professors of colleges might be recruited 
from them and from them alcne. 
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Then the present eystyem of university training is again defective inasmuch as it 
is almost altogether dissevered from moral and physical training. It fails, tberp>fore, 
to build up whole and healthy men. 


Lahiby, Rang jit Chai^bea. 

It cannot bo said that the existing system affords full opportunity. The latest 
up-to-date discoveriet^ in the physical sciences are almost beyond the reach of 
students. There is very little opportunity for original research. Good laboratories 
with arrangements for original research and with up-to-date apparatus are essen- 
tially necessar^n The training should not be expensive to the students. 

As for physical and moral training there is almost no opportunity of obtaining 
any in the existing system This training must be attempted on Indian ideals. 
Strict discipline of the body and mind was the aipn of ancient Brahinacharya Asram. 
This ancient system may not be practicable now. Its spiilt may bo followed as far 
as possible in model residential institutions. 


Lanqley, G. H. 

University eduoal’on in Bengal seems to be based on the assumption that 
education consists in furnisliing mind with inf.u’ination, and not developing its powers. 
All p+udeiits receive far too many lectures. Even those taking lionours attend five or 
six lectures a day, and students expect to got in locturos, notes on their subjects in a 
form suitable for examination }mrposcs. 

While working for degrees very few students acquire tlio capacity of reading for 
tliomsolves. The majority are content AA’ith the books of notes vvhictli arc compiled on 
their respccti\''c subjects. 

Examinations are too oftcai miM-cly memory tests. Ansvrers to examination 
quoatioiis almost invariably show slavish subservience to note's which have been memo- 
rized, and in i.uiny cases teaching is subordinated to examinations. 

There is very little true corporate life in colleges. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

I do not think that the existing system of university education affords full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. The system of Indian educauon generally 
as been at fault, inasmuch that the spirit of research has not hitbcrlo boon fostered, 
too much importance having been attached to examinations. Of late years, no doubt, 
tne e-alcutta University has given an impetus to this spirit of research in the different 
departments of^ learning, but it is difficult to develope this properly as long as the 
which the University is cast is not thoroughly changed. 

There should be research institutes started under the anspicos of the University 
tor all the important branches of lenrning, and specialists from different parts of 
the world attracted^ and placed in charge of them, so that young men may learn 
the best of everything in their home university. In order to encourage them, it is 
necessary that, when fully trained, they should have the same status in the educa- 
tional service as men recruited from, or trained in, Europe. If this policy be conti- 
nued, the Indian universities will produce a sufficient number of men of the highest 
charge of the education of the country. The treatment 
which some of the best type of Indian professors, distinguished ' for their original 
rese^ches and learning, have received, under the Education Department, has been a 
great source of discouragement. For this, hoAvever, the authorities of the Calcutta 
Univwsity are not to blame, though it must bo stated that they could have specially * 
brought. the anomalous state of things to the notice of Government. 

^ The university system should be so moulded as to give ample scope for the train- 
of young men in all departments of learning which may be of use to them in 
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practical life. Knowledge is ordinarily pursued not so much for its own sake as for 
}bo value it will have in practical life. The different departments which a young man 
generally finds open to himself for the earning of his bread are : — 

(i) Law. 

(ii) Medicine. 

(iii) Public Service and administration. 

(iv) Agriculture. 

(v) Commerce. 

(vi) Industry. 

(vii) Engineering. 

ArrangoTncnl.s exist at present for giving instruction in law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, and g(^iioral culture (from which men are recruited for the different branches 
of public administration). The legal profession and public administration are fully 
cramped, and the supjdy is greater than the demand. The existing arrangements 
for ih(^ training of young men in medicine and agidculture are not very satisfactory, 
inasnincb as there is not a sufficient number of colleges to impart instruction to the 
comparatifflly largo number of persons that seek instruction in those subjects. The 
University again has no arrangements for giving instructions in agriculture, commerce 
and iudustry. 


Law, The Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case. 


No, except in |aire arts and science, but no opportunities for training in agriculture, 
commerce and technology. 

Tlie existing system is deficient in the absence of its “ modern side.*^ 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

My answer is vo. Tlic present system is too rigid and centralised to afford room 
for si)ontancou.s and hcfilthy iridigeiious growth. The students work to pass examina- 
tions and too many tcnicdicrs aim at the same goal. A process of gradual relaxation of 
0 siti-al control together with the building uj) of a few very efficiently maintained 
texichiiig uiilvcrsiUes as pace-setters is a solution of the problem that appeals to*me. 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandba. 

In the existing system there is some lack of organic “ feeding ” from the “ primary ” 
and soeoudary stages, this is due to the strongly centralised university machinery. 
In Bciiigal the hierarchy of int(dlect does not correspond to the hierarchy of wealth and most 
of our more intelligent students are drawn from the poorer middlo-class families. With 
us a prohibitive cost of higher education would be much more harmful iu its negative 
eelectional effects than is ever possible in the west, where the economic position 
corresponds much more closely 'to the culture status. 

At the present Umo the cost of education in Calcutta has already reached a level 
beyond the moans of the majority of our hladralok class, the very class for whom 
such an education is absolutely obligatory. From my own personal experiences as a 
student of the Proskleuey College (1008-13) I would say that more than half of our students 
find it very difficult to make both ends meet, and I ^ould put down a fifth to be actually 
living below the poverty line, i.e., receiving help in money or kind from private individuals. 

(a) A more extensive system of Government scholarships or stipends, etc., may to 
some extent relieve the present distress. But in order t^o be effective there 
should bo considerable local decentralisation. Some power of granting 
St holarships and other kinds of monetary help may be delegated to local 
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“mixed” committees composed of officials aud non -officials. But Govern- 
ment scholarships can at best prove only a partial remedy. 

A far better way of course would bo to make education free at State institutions 
as is the case in America. 

(6) Most of our students find it necessary to earn at least a part of their 3 ducational 
expenses by private tuition and other miscellaneous clerical work. It is 
highly desirable that the University should do something for the better organi- 
sation of this part-time work of students. An Appointments Board run on 
American lines should be useful. 

Jn addition some form of educational organisation to utilise this vast amount of stu- 
dent-resources may bo built up. A considerable number of our abler post-graduate 
students may ts utilised as part-time tutors in a regular organised fashion in our colleges. 
At Harvard and other American universities this plan seems to have proved quite 
successful. 

University extension work if properly organised would give ample opportunities 
for vacation work by the students. In Bengal owing to the urgent need for rapid edu- 
cational jirogress, there is no reason why the University should not itself participate in 
the organisations of evening schools, morning schools (which may sometimes bo more 
convenient in our climate), a acatiou schools and working men's schools and other such 
educations^ work. 

Tn addition to relieving the actual economic distress among our student community, 
such organisations cannot fail to have the groatt^st social and educational value. A 
well- organised student- a] ipreiitieeshij) in teaching would go a long way in solving the 
urgent problem of an adequate supjily of trained tea.chers. Again such well-disciplined 
participation in educational work would load to a real, intense and significant preparation 
for life for the great majority of students, in this connection the American experience 
of organised student self-help is interesting as being wholly satisfactory. 

Chajiter on Self-help in “ American Universities ”, p. 42. American Board of 
Education, 1915.] 

The acadeh /c deficiencies which hamper training of the highest kind like the bad effect 
of examinations, etc., will bo discussed elsewhere. 

In Bengal tlw' material resources available are wholly inadequate. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity alone provides for the education of roughly a population oi 10,‘{,000,000, while in 
Scotland there are four univei'sities for a population of 4,900,000. it would require more 
than eighty additional luiiversiticss to bring both eouiitries in line. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the urgent need of increased educational grants. 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Kai. 

Can it be asserted with confidence that the existing system of university 
education is altogether free from defects of its own and that there is no room for 
im}>royGment? 1 should respectfully ask the Commission to investigate the few 
following facts, very vital indeed for the determination of the present educational 
problems : — * 

(a) Whether there is not too much teaching, under the present system, to the 
detriment of independent thinking, especially in the post-graduate classes, 
(t) Whether cramming is not unduly encouraged and teaching dominated to 
a great extent by university examinations. 

(c) Whether attendance at lectures should not -be made optional at least in 

the post-graduate classes. 

(d) Whether the number of teachers of nroved merit and ability is not really 

too small in proportion to the teacdiing already taken in tiand. ^ 

(e) Whether it is at all practieabkr to give individual attention to big classes 

of stneionts necessarily varying in intelligence and intellectual attain- 
ments. 

(/) Whether the teachers are not really overworked and underpaid, accordir^ 
• to the present standard of living and general rise in prices. ^ 
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(g) Whether fresh graduates of the University are really competent to teach 

the post-graduate classes and to conduct the post-graduate examinations 
of the University. 

(h) Whether physical culture is not totally neglected to the detriment of health 

of the young college students. 

(i) Whether or not there is sufficient encouragement for really deserving 

students of the University after they finish their college career. 

Determination of these issues will clearly indicate the lines on which the existing 
system may be modified. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

I do not think that the existing system of university education affords the full 
opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

The moral and specially the spiritual culture is being totally ignored. The physical 
a£id social culture are being carried on in a meagre scale and even the true intellectual 
culture is far too short of the mark. Since the last campaign against the old system 
of cram very little has really been done to impart true education, and we are still 
having the same type of graduates and under-graduates from the University (if not 
worse) instead of genuine scholars. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 


The existing systoni of uni versify education in Ikaigal cannot be expected to afford 
to young men of ahilify full op})()riunity of obtaining the highest training without uncom- 
mon self-exertion on the ])art of individual studenfs. The main ros])ect in which it is 
deficient from this poinf of vi<w is its constitution, which necessarily subordinates teach- 
ing to examination and thereby encouj’ages an ujiduo moasuro of cramming. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Poverty of original work seoms to have been the groat defect of the system. The 
last reform of the iTnivorsity seoms to have effected some improvement in this direction 
as some original papers and treatises have bc-son produced since the new regulations came 
into force. The University has since then established a science college of its own and 
taken under ifs immediate management the po.st- graduate classes. It remains to he 
seen how far those steps will be able to remedy the original defect. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

A serious defect of the present system of university education is the absence 
of any provision for imparting instruction and granting diplomas in agriculture, tech- 
nology and commerce. There are hundreds of young men who might do excellent work 
as managers of farms or tanneries or mercantile establishments if they were educated for 
such careers, but who are now unable to earn a decent livelihood or to make themselves 
useful to the community because they have no aptitude for^ny of the various courses or 
study now proscribed by the University. 

The need of the expansion of university education on lines calculated to develope the 
material resources of the country and to qualify young men for employment in industrial 
establishments is being more and more acutely felt. During recent years many of. our 
young men have been proceeding to foreign countries for industrial education, and some 
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of them after their return have been employ<^d in factories which are making satisfactory 
progress under their management. We should not continue to be dependent on educa- 
tional institutions in otlier countries for the training of our youth for industrial pursuits. 
One great obstacle in the way of our intelligent young mcii being given a thoroughly 
efficient training by the University is, that instruction has to be given and qu( stiona have 
to be answered through the medium of a foreign tongue. In the existing state of things, 
this cannot be, and it is not desirable that it should be, altogether done away with. An 
intimate contact with western thought through first-hand knowledge has been the making 
of modern India, and the western character of the present system of university educa- 
tion must be retained. But an atteiiipt should bo made to minimise, as far as practicable, 
the difficulty created by English Ixung made tlie sole medium of communication in the 
teaching of, and in examinations on, all subjects. In certain subjectsi the vernacular 
may be made use of in teaching, and those ai^pcaiing at university examinations may 
be given the option of answeri&g questions on those subjects in the vernacular. Matri- 
culation candidates are now allowed to answer questions in history in the vernacular 
if they choose to do so. This may be extended to geograi)hy in the Matriculation, and 
also to geography and science subjects in the higher examinations, the use of English 
terminology being retained. 

In the matriculation examinaiion the percentage of failures is very much larger 
in English than in the otlK^r subjects. Though the knowdedge of English required for 
passing the Matriculation may aj)f>ear to us to be inoderato, yet it is a well-known fact 
that many of those who are shut out of th<5 University by their deficiency in English are 
very intelligent and might pass the highur university c^xarninations hi Sanskrit, 
geography, mathematics or scieiice subjects, if they wvtg allowed to appear at those 
examinations. The saire remark applies to those who pass in English, but fail in 
mathematics or »Sanskrit They might prove very serviceabh* as teachers of the subjects 
for the study of which they have an aptitude, and various other useful carotTS would be 
open to them, if they were not prevented from appearing at the higher university exa- 
minations on account of their not having passed the Matriculation in English or in some 
other subjects. It is very necessary that stops should be takcui to jaeveni, as far as practi- 
cable, the waste of the intellectual resources of the country caused in this way. While 
there must be a minimum standard of proficiency in every one of the subjocTs prescribed 
for Matriculation, there is no reason why the University should not permit those w ho have 
failed in the Matriculation to appear at the higher examinations, and grant certificates of 
proficiency in some of iUc> subjiKits included in the courses ])roscribed for them. 
Besides, candidali^s showing extraordinary imait in any ])artieular subject might, in consi- 
deration of that fact, bo granted diplomas or degrts^s, Mr. Ramanujan of ^ladras, who 
could not pass the inierinediate examination of his own university, is now studying at 
C'amV)ridge, where he has been recognised as a brilliant student of matlieinatics. 

Experience has shown that the present minimum age-limit for the matriculation 
examination imposes an unnecessary restriction on many boys wdio are quite fit to ajipear 
at the examination before they are sixteen. This has sometimes a very depressing effect 
on those who are detained too long in the matriculation class, and there have been in- 
stances of clever boys having lost their studious habits through their lemaining idle for a 
year or two. Well-to-do parents sometimeis send their bo^^s to J<]ngland, and some students 
appear at the Cambridge local examinations, to evade the difficulty created by this 
rule. The minimum age-limit should be low'ercd by a year at least. 

Students preparing for the degree of Master or Doctor should have greater facilities 
for study in a library and for working in laboratories. 


Majumdae, Biraj Mohan. 

In order to obtain the highest training in any particular subject, the students 
ftiUst continue to prosecute their studies after getting the highest degrees which the 
University can confer. But there is hardly any opportunity to do so in tliis country. 
I'ho sttidents 5 who are usually poor, are unable to prosecute their studies further 
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unless they get scholarships or allowances cither from CovcrnnKmt or from endowed 
funds. No doubt recently an attempt has been made on a very small scale out of Sir 
T^aknath Palit and Sir Rashbohary Ghoso funds created for the i)urpose of scientific 
research. But this is quite inadequate to meet tlie growing demands in this direction. 
It is often found that earnest students who might iiave been aide to carry on research 
work in different subjects arc obliged to give up their pursuits on account of poverty 


Majumdar, Panchan an. 

I do not. 

I think the system is deficient in the following main respects : — 

(а) Absence of adequate b ohno logical education. 

(б) Absence of various branches of post-graduate study and resuirch. 

(c) Absence of education in religion or divinity. 

(d) Too much attention to, and rigour of, the examinations. 

(c) Befoctivc conditions of admission into the University. ITider the present 
systini a boy cannot b{‘ admitted into the University unless he has passed the 
Matriculaljon and a student cannot be admitted into the B.A. class unless he 
has })asscd the l.A. examination and so on. Tliis system ])revenis many a 
student of ability from acquiring university distinct ions and not unoften 
mars their prospects in life. This rigid rule should be relaxed in special 
circumstances. 


Majumdar, Eamesh Chandra. 

Yes, so far as it goes. (But v/dc my answer to (pies f mi 7 for biaiiclnis of learning 
which ought to bo included in the university curriculum.) 1 bi'g to suggest thjit a few 
scholarships be instituted to enable the students to continue special stud>^ in a subject 
after passing the M.A. examination. Provisions should also be made fca* bringing these 
students into a closer touch with university profiissors in different subjects. (For 
other suggestions, vide my answer to question 3.) 


Majumder, Narendrakumar. 


The present system is defective, because it neglects or docs not provide for — ■ 

(a) Spiritual training, whii.li implies the development of habits of self-help, co- 
operation, self-sacrifice and social service, as well as personal purity and 
reverence. 

(h) Cultivation of civic virtues and training for citizenship or, in plain words, 
development of sense for the country. As England would never tolerate 
any educatii^n introduced there which would have the tendency of render- 
ing an Englishman un-English, so India should not set up a system which 
would tend to render any Indian anti-Indian or even un-lndian. The 
danger here is greater because the medium of instruction is not the mother- 
tongue, through which alone the student "^an be in living touch with the 
habits of mind, the traditions and ideals of the country. The cigarette- 
rac6y recently hold at the Medical College, Calcutta, is a good case in 
point. It shows how Indian students are being led aw'ay by anti-Indian 
ideals. 

(c) Physical training — indigenous and suitable to the Indian physique and con- 
stitution. 
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(d) Vocational training, which should include training in : — 

(i) Agriculture. 

(ii) Technology. 

(iii) Commerce including 

(a) Banking. 

(b) Insurance. 

(c) Railways, etc. 

(iv) IMercantile marine service. 

. (v) Consular or* diplomatic service, in which the best intellects ui any country, 
especially England, seek employment. 

(c) Art, including music. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

The existing system does not afford full opportunity owing to tlio following 
causes : — 

(a) An atmosphei’o of W(ak and research, such as is associated with University 

life at Oxford and Camoridge and oilier (umtics of leaining; has boon 
wanting. It will bo Jiccessary to create such an atmosphero by giving 
to Indians (trained in such an aUnosphorc, in the first instance) 
facilities to devote themselves to study and research. [A good begin- 
ning has rec(>ntly boon made in this respect.] 

(b) The burden imposed by the existing system of examinations is too great 

to allow of much leisure for reflection. Our students liave little time 
to thinky the'r tine being entirely occupied with the work of getting up 
(often mechanically) prescribed courses. The pass examinations sliould 
be less exacting and the honours, more searching. 

(r) Our ti'achcrs and students in their anxiety to obtain the best examination 
results, help to intensify the evils of the present system. Ii is possible 
to jirepare for onr examinations, without snciificing the claims of a 
proper intellectual training, but it is difficult to si^ciiro dut^ adjustment, 
owing mainly to the fact that onr teachers ai’o not in many instances 
in intimate touch with the examinations. [5, (3).l 

(d) Inadocpiate arrangements for teaching in view of the large numbers. 

(r) Inadequate preliminary preparation at school. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

There should be a more intimate intercourse between the teacher and the taught 
which being based on real respect for the teacher’s ability would create in the mind of 
the student a genuine desire to follow the intellectual activitii^s of the tciicher. 

Examinations have become more passports to Uovernmcuit .service. 

There is no healthy social life in our imiversitios as they exist to-day. The Indian 
student does not look back with pleasure on the days he has spent in the University. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

In the University of the Punjab thoro are 25 students, on the average, to each tea- 
cher, a somewhat higher proportion than in some other Indian universities, and a far 
higher proportion than I (judging by experience of Oxford) imagine to exist in any of the 
Universities in the United Kingdom. All those men, good, bad, and indifferent, who have 
passed the F.A. or F.Sc. examination (at the end of the first two years at the Univer- 
sity) are studying for a pass degree ; though some of them take some extra paj)ors (not 
involving any change in the Idnd or quality of the teacliing) and are candidates for 
honours. 
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Maynabb, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. — contd . — Mazumdar, The Hon’blo Babu Amvika 

Charan. 


Mon who were ytvKlents in the University a generation ago talk of the close attention 
to individuals which some of the teachers then gave. There is now no tuition, in the 
sense to which experience of the universities of the West has accustomed one. That is 
to say that teachers do not set essays or exercises and talk them over with the pupil, do 
not criticise and suggest to the individual. There is no time for this, and the principal 
reason why there is no time is the number of the students. .But a very strong subsidiary 
reason is that there is no differentiation between students of differing capacity. All must 
be taken along at one ])acc, some being held back, while others are dragged uncom- 
prehendingly forward ; and none is treated specially because all are in onp category, 
with the same ground to be covered. Bor such crowds, of such various capacity, the 
text-book with all its notorious evils, and the lecture, which is a dictated text-book or 
an assortment of examination “ tips, ” appear inevitable evils. The teacher cannot 
pronounce on the gent ral quality of the work of men whoso work, as individuals, he 
does not see ; and there is no method of palliating the evils of an “ external ” examin- 
ation by “ internal ” rcijorts. 

One obvious remedy (but a remedy of which the application is limited by financial 
considerations) is an increase in the number of teachers. The same object, with less 
expense, can also be attained in part (where colleges are situated close together as at 
Lahore) by inter-collogiato arrangements to prevent the duplication of work, or by the 
co-operation of the University itself in the provision of some of the instruction. 

But this remedy, even where fully applicable, will not by itself be effective. There 
must be separates treatment of the two w^ell marked classes of mind ; the honours type 
and the pass type. Since all cannot get the best, and some would not benefit fully by 
it even if they get it, some must get the hotter while others continue to get what they 
get now ; hut with the hope that the practice of the better will in time re-aot upon 
the worse, and raise the standard of university teaching as a whole. The more able 
student will receive a better kind of insri'uction ; the less able, separated from an 
unequal yoke-fellow, will run a course better adjusted to his powers. The teacher will> 
in part of his work at any rate, have a freedom which is now denied to him : ho will 
give fewer lectures and more personal tuition : and it will be 2 )ossible to consult him as 
to the class to bo asaignod to his honours i)upils. 


Mazumdar, The Hoii’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

In my opinion the existing system of university education does not afford to 
young Indians of ability full or even sufficient opi)ortunit.y of obtaining the highest 
training for the following causes ; viz »: — 

(а) The courses of studies i>roscribed, particularly in arts, are not properly 

co-ordinated and consistently sustained throughout for adequate mental 
development of students. They generally end in desultory studies lind 
teaching becomes unduly subordinated to examination. This places 
meritorious students under considerable disadvantages. 

(б) The provisions for highest training are inadequate and insufficient and the fields 

for the practical use of such training extremely limited. The professors 
should be of the highest attainments in their respective subjects and the arti- 
ficial and depressing distinction between what are called the Indian and the 
Provincial Educational Services, based upon racial consideration, should he 
abolished, merit being recognised as the sole tek for all appointments in the 
Educational Service and thereby creating a genuine interest for highest 
training among Indians of ability. ^ 

(c) There is not that close association between the teachers and the taught which alone 
can ensure sound education. Teachers are more dreaded than loved and vene- 
^ rated. Highest training is difficult of attainment even by the ablest of students 

unless they are as much inspired by the high character of their' teachers as by 
their efficient teaching. 
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Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan — contd . — McDougall, Miss Eleanor — 

Meek, D. B. 


(d) The question of bread is also a serious obstacle in the way of attainment of the 

highest training by Indian student a of exceptional merit and ability. In a 
poor and service-ridden country like India ihc question of pecuniary considera- 
tion however gross and sordid from a truly educational point of vie'. , cannot 
be wholly eliminated from the domain of education. The Educationtd Service 
is the most neglected of all the services and many a brilliant student is pre- 
maturely diverted from a systematic pursuit of higher knowledge. The pa3' 
and prospects of the Educational ir^ervicco should iiierefore be considerably 
improved ajnd widened. The University itself should absorb some of its best 
alumni and besides the professorships in the various colleges the posts of head- 
master and of inspectors of all ranks and grades should be reserved for them. 
Given the 1 est leachers and given better prospects there would be a stimulus 
as well as an inctentive for Indinn students of ability to aim at the highest train- 
ing in their respective branches of study. 

(e) Although in a country iiko India, vhorc divor.yities of religious faiths prevail, 

it is neither possible nor desirable lor a university to hupart religious educa- 
tion, there is no reason why it shoula not prescribe a s^cstcmatic course of 
moral training for its students, in the absence of such a course of studios 
the most iutolligeiit among Indian youths are growing up in scepcicism and 
materialism which are not only repugnant to their nelural intellect, but also 
highly ])rejudicial to the develojunont of their national culture. 

(/) A wholesak exclusion of stiulcnts froni })ai oiiupation in politics, how'over desir- 
able in the case of immature matricul ites is a serious impediment to the proper 
cultivation of th<5 reasoning faculties and under-gradnatos who are thus sent 
adi’ift into the world aimless without any power of observation and without 
such equipment as are necessary to make them good citizens and useful 
members of society. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

If a man has real ability and a strong character, the University will give him a 
good opportunity of developing both. But most of the young people who attend univer- 
sities have not enough mental capacity to enjoy the studies prescribed for them and with- 
out- this enjoyment the courses lose their educai ive value. Syllabuses are drawn up and 
examination papers are set by people who are distinctly above the average in intellect, 
and who instinctively adapt them to their own capacity. They are thus ill-adapted as a 
means of education for the average under-graduate. Either in quantity or in quality the 
demand is too high and the mind of the student is severely strained b^ the effort to reach 
the minimum standard required. This constant struggle to reach the minimum lowers 
the general standard of aspiration. 

If it is considered advisable that the university degrees should be within the reach of 
young people of merely average ability, I should suggest — 

(а) an en-sier course and a much higher standard of attainment in it, and 

(б) a higher age of entrance to the University, so that the over-strain on school -girls 

and school-boys might be lessened. 


Meek, D. B. 

The existing system does not prevent all students from obtaining the high est training. 
The University consists of a number of collides, some good and some indiflferent, and in 
some of the best colleges a few students come under the personal and even intimate guid- 
ance of their teachers and probably in many ways obtain a very good training. The 
system es it stands at present, however, does not lend itself to the complete application of 
this ideal. 
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Meek, D. B. — co?i(d . — Mitua, Kiiagendra N. 


Except in the most advanced stages in the best colleges the classes are mucii too 
large to permit of the possibility of the teaclier becoming intimately acquainted witli the 
mental calibre of each student and of modifying his instruction and advice to suit the 
individual. The [)resent system permits of the existence of classes of such magnitude 
tliat any approacJi to good teaoJiiiig in them is an impossibility. Even with large classes 
it is possible for a few students, who bring themselves more directly to the notice of the 
teacher eitiicr by their exoo])tional abilitybr by other qualities, to receive personal guid- 
ance from the teacher. Iji these circumstances the other students are rath or apt to feel, 
perhaps to some extent rightly, that they arc being neglected. 

Tiio whole under graduate teaching is bound down by the examinations. No 
freedom in clioice of material is encouraged and any originality on the part of the teacher 
or the ^tudent is likely to produce disastrous results for his students when tliey go up for 
their examinations. Where freedom should be the one thing encouraged it is the thing 
which, by the present system, is the most discouraged. Yet it is difficult to say whether 
freedom would be a great benefit to the present under -graduate classes as a whole. 
For the ])roper development of the students of ability it is essential, but I am afraid 
that the classes are clogged with students wlio can hardly be described as students of 
ability. Freedom for tiioso would iwobably be worse than restraint and as the funda- 
mental principle of any true university ought to bo freedom, the natural conclusion 
is that they are not fitted mentally to be students in a university. In fact it simply 
comes to this that most of the under-graduates in the Calcutta University are still really 
at the school' boy stage as judged by their mental capacity. If young Indians of ability 
are to have full opportunity for obtaining the liighost university training there must 
bo found some moans of separating tlioin from the multitudes wlio are mentally unfit 
to profit by university education to which the present educational system naturally 
drives them. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

The system of university education now in vogue docs not afford our students 
opportunities of : — 

(1) independent thinking, 

(2) j>ractical tr.iining, 

(3) spiritual education, and 

(4) physical culture. 

The University should (organise literary and inter-collegiate debating societies for 
promoting intellectual training. In order that our education, which is at present more 
of a thcorot ical nature and enables the students niiT'dy to obtain their degrees, may 
be practically utilised in life, it should be conduct ed in sueh a way as to familiarise the 
studcjits with the natural tesourecs of the country. 

There should bo organised a dej)artmcnt for physical education as a part of a university 
training to provide an incentive and an opjjortunity for every student to secure recrea- 
tion as a balance to the sedentary demaiuls of university life. 

The proposed department shall j)rescribe courses compulsory to every student 
and those courses arc to be designed to secure a high degree of oi-gaiiic power which is 
the basis of vitality and the pro-requisite to mental efficiency, harmonious physical de- 
velopment and a reasonable degree of skill and grace. 

To determine the condition of physical development and the degree of motor effici- 
ency attained by the students, the following tests are to be arranged ; — 

(а) A thorough medical examination given under the Department of Clinical Medicine. 

In harmony with the findings of this oxamihation the Department of Physical 
Education will modify the prescriptions of physical exercise. 

(б) A thorough physical examination made by the Department of Physical Educa- 

tion, which will include measurements of the body, certain strength tests, 
and search for abnormal deviations. 

(c) A series of tests to determine muscular control, onduranoe and agility . etc. 
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AIitba, The Hon’ble Kai Mahendha Chakdka, Bahadur — Mjtra, Kam CHAitAK. 


Mitra, The llon’ble Eai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Although attempts arc being made fur affording to young liidiau.*, full opi or- 

tuuity of obtaining the highest training and although there has been s.une iniprovc- 

iiieut in this direction, the ideal has not been attained. This is div: to the. poverty 
of the people, and to the dearth of teachers of high ability. JSo doub+ thf3 liiglicst 
afticioncy cannot be attained cheaply. But in a province like Bengal which is 
inhabited chiefly by a number of ill-paid clerks and labourers, special care should 
be taken to remove any difficulty which these people fe^l in educating their chiidfon 

for want of money. In order to do this larger grants on a more liberal scale should 

be made by ohe Go^^ernment for educational purposes and a laigei number of in- 
stitutions should be established. Grants such as at preseiit made by Government 
arc insufficient. Contributions from benevolent rich people such as those made by 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Si ■ ilashbehari Ghosc are necessary for the iinprovoincut 
of the presold system of education. There are some young men who on account of 
their poverty are compelled to earn their living and carry on studies in the University. 
Special arrangtanents should be made for these people. In riiany cases the qualifica- 
tions and (ixperieiK'e of the teaching staff arc not satisfactory; but while saying this I 
do not altogether ignore the c(unj>('tency of soino hard-working teachers and professois 
in some insuituf 'ons. It is not i<*r i .e to discuss ti'e qualification of every individual 
professor or teacher in detail, but it is sufficient for mo to say that many of then* 
have had very little training in the art of teach’ ',g. It is not enough that persona 
wlio obtained the highest degree in the University should be ai)poiiited professors, 
Before appointing a new jirofcssor or teacher a candidate should be engaged as a pro 
batioiior. He should be asked to make rescarch'^'s for two or three years in the siibjecl* 
in which he proposes to be a lecturer. Ho should bo required to learn fho art of teach- 
ing and the systems of education with special references to vaiious European and 
Asiatic countries and the science of education in detail. After tluT special examina- 
tions should be held by experts in that subject and the examination should bo written 
as well as ora’ During their probationary period they can be employed as teachers 
of the lower standard and if to every school and college such proliationers are 
attached the work of teaching can bo more satisfactorily conducted. Tliore 
ought to be an improvement in the B.T. and L.T. examinations nod in the system 
of training of teachers. If required the candidates should bo sent to Kuropo or 
America for special training in special subjects. At an^' rate the professors and teachers 
should be men of first-rate ability and of recognised standing. Researches and post- 
graduate education are necessary. 

In order to afford sufficient opportunity of obtaining highest training it is also 
necessary to establish a largo number wf well-equipped libraries, laboratories and 
museums in the various parts of the country — at least at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict and also in the neighbourhood of each collogo and school - and every student 
should bo compelled to attend these institutions and the percentage of such .attend- 
ance should be one of the conditions of appearing at a university examinatin. A 
large number of prizes and scholarships may be awarded in order to encourage the 
study of the students in the libraries, laboratories and ’nuscuins. Adequate pro- 
vision should be made for the study of experimental psychology, zoology, geology and 
mineralogy and the pre.sont system should be further improved. 

There ought to be some Ayurvedic colleges in our country and spcidal grants should 
be made by Government for the establishment and maintenance of such colleges. 

There should ho a thorough change in the system of awarding re.soarch scholarships. 
In many cases the researches bear no fruit and the scholars enter other professions. 


Mitra, Eam Charan. 

I consider that the existing system of education in the Calcutta llnivcrBity 
affords to young Indians of ability ample facilities for obtaining the highest ■brains 
ing. .The educa‘tion imparted to our youths in school fits them for further study in the 
affiliated colleges up to tlie B.A. and B.Sc. standards. They can then pursue their 
studies in the university post-graduate college. 
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Mitba, Ram Charan — contd . — Mit^tdr, Dr. Dwarkanath — Mitter, Br. Profulla 
Chandra — Mittbb, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder. 

I may here observe that a student who has a taste and aptitude for a particular 
subject will, after passing the B.A. or B.Sc. examination, only require occasional 
help and guidance from teachers, and I understand that the university professors 
are always ready to help the students out of their difficulties. 

Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

The answer should be generally in the nogalivc, and that for tiie following reasons : — 

The word “ highest training,” as 1 understand it, means training wViich results 
in the development of a sound mind in a sound body in the student of the 
University. By sound mind 1 mean a mind sound both intellectually and 
morally. With regard to the development of a sound body the attitude of 
the Calcutta University is one of laissez faire, 7^he result of this attitude 
is that distinguished students carry with them feeble health when leaving 
the University. With regard to intellectual training the obvious defect of 
the present system is that it allows a too early specialisation. In the pre- 
graduate studies the present system of allowing students to choose out of a 
number of alternative subjects results in some subjects being altogether 
neglected and thus affects general culture which has always been associated 
with university education. The tendency appears to be to excuse the 
students from learning what others have done before them prior to the new 
regulations. In my opinion, s])ccialisation ought to begin after the graduate 
stage, previous to which university training should aim at a general 
broadening of the mind, for it seems to me that the effect of a highly 
specialised education on intellectual strength is very little. It may have 
great effect on intellectual a])titudo for a x^articular thing. It must be 
said however tliat the present university system docs not neglect the side 
of education which is suitable for the purpose of the specialist or the man 
of research, but this is not the M^hole of its aim, for it ought not to 
neglect that side of education which aims at the wide diffusion of intellec 
tual study and which improves the man by reason of what it i:)uts him 
through. 

With regard to the moral side of education, I think, the University ought to make 
ampler provision for moral instruction in spite of the declared j)olicy of the Government 
of neutrality in religious matters. The University should arrange for the delivery of 
lectures from lime to time by x)er8ons of different communities who are honoured and 
respected for their life and character. 

Mitter, Dr. Profurea Chandra. 

It is quite possible for a young Indian of ability to obtain the highest training 
under the existing system of university education, judging by the attainments of 
many graduates whose training has been entirely confined to Indian universities. 
Not that the present system is not capable of further improvement. The libraries 
and laboratories could be better equipped and I should like to see the number of 
first-rate teachers increased. More leisure might be afforded to teachers to pursue 
independent investigations in their own subject. For this, it is necessary that more 
teachers should be appointed to teach particular subjects than is done at present. 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. ProvI^h Chundeb. 

I have to some extent answered this question in my preliminary note. The main 
defects of the present system of university education are : — 

(a) Want of a clear line of demarcation between types (a) and (b) of my preli- 
minary note. I may be permitted to add that the recent laudable afct^pt 
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Mitter, The Hon’blo Mr. Pr^vash Chunder — Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra-^ 
Mukerjee, Di. Adttyanath- MdKEiuEE, Hadhakamal, 


of improving po'it-greiuate stuclieR will perhaps fail to realise its jbjeot 
fully because of che mixing up of Lhe aforesaid two types. It also I as the 
effect of praeticallv making type (a) iion-existen". before the period of post- 
graduate studies oegins and of hampering that type when such studies do 
begin. 

(b) Want of non-profcssic nal vocational training according the requirements 

of the coimtry. 

(c) Inadequate provision and opportunities of professional vocational training in 

medicine, engineering ajid teaching lines. 

(d) Drifting into tke profession of law of young men who by inclination and capa- 

city are not fitted for that profession. This is the result of \<ant of oppor- 
tunioy and p^-ovision for other vocational training. 


MdKERJEG, AJ)HAR OlfANDRA. 

No : for we no longer get professors of first- rate ability like r>uil, Hastie, Croft 
and Tawney ; and tliero are liardiy any first clai'r; libraries and laboratories. 


Mxtkerjee, Dr. Auityanatii. 

It cannot bo said in the ease of any existing system of university education that it 
provides full opportunity of securing the highest, training : the actual must necessarily 
fall short of the ideal. 

The training afforded by the Calcutta University has proved am))^y sufficient for the 
purposes for whicdi it was founded. 7\nd if it has not produced bottei scholarship and a 
more ardent spirit of reseaieli, the causes of this failure nmst be sought for outside the 
University. Tli(3 ja’acd-ical closing of the .superior brancdie.s of the public services oven 
to it.s distinguished alumni, the absence of an a])pro(dating public* sufficiently wide to 
awaken in thorn a de.sire for scliolardy r(q)utatioii, and the noii-c^xisience of a local market 
whore the ^Jraef Leal results of their .scientific iiive.sti gat ions may commend an adequate 
price, are some of the causes which have oxorci.sed a very depressing Influence on our 
graduates. This is a. case which illustrates the mutuality or reciprocity of causes and 
effects : the sphere of employment was originally restricted because of the necessarily 
imperfect training and et|uif)iiiont in the initial stages of university education in Bengal ; 
but subsequently the effcMd reacted on the cauio. Thus ii in the earlier stages inadequate 
training was rosj)onsible for restricted eniploynnint, in the later stages university 
training, in spite liaving achieved very good results, has failed to progress beyond a 
certain point, because of the limited scope of employment. 

The defects then are not .so much in the existing system as in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Unless there bo a change in the environment, univer.sity education cannot be 
substantially developed beyond the stage which it has already reached. 


Mukerjee, Kauhakamal. 

No. The pre.sent system is deficient in the following respects, being based on 
false psychology and a false pedagogy ; — 

(a) There is a total divorce of education from life and from labour, resulting in futile 
abstractions and baircn sciences. 

(&) The system trains only for a few professions and engenders a contempt for indus- 
trj?^ and trade, and e.speeially for agriculture. 

(c) The bugbear of examinations and the anxiety about unemployment in the 
future. 

{d) The emphasis of egoistic intere.sts, and the neglect of communal and oultuml 
interests. 
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MuKEBJEF, BADHAKAMAL—Con^d, — MUKERU, SaTISS ChANDBA, 


(e) A general tlecline of moral and spiritual stength in the selfish pursuit of an 
education for mere livelihood which is duo to the overcrowding in the 
professions and consequent demoralisation, economic and political dangers. 


Mukebji, Satish Chandra. 

The existing system of university education is defective, mainly because it neglects 
the physical and moral education of students. In the case of Hindu India, the best results 
are expected if we can combine the good features of the old indigenous mode of education, 
known as Brahmacharya, with the modern western method. At any rate, it is highly 
desirable that an e xperiment should be made on a small scale to see the results of such 
a combination. A few outlines for such an Indian University Cblh'ge for the Hindus are 
brietly given below. (A similar residential college may be founded for the Musalmans, 
ccmibining the good elements of Musalman culture with modern methods.) 

In a suitable locality in the suburbs of C‘alcutta, extensive lands may be acquired, but 
strict economy is to be observed in connection with the buildings for the classes and hostels 
of the students. It may be observed that the majority of Bengalis live in huts, and so 
will bo quite at home in modest dwelling jdaces. In a poor country like India, moiU'y 
should be economised with reference to buildings, and spent more liberally in connection 
\/ith the more impoi't-ant matter of securing the services of a sufficient number of worthy 
t.eacluM'H. It is further to be noted that in the hot climate of India, classes can be held 
in tlio oj)en throughout most of the year, thus disx>ensing with the necessity of 
many rooms. As a matter of fact, simple thatched sheds without walla are good enough 
for class rooms. 

The teachers will live with their families within the university precincts, showing 
exami)les of jdain living and high thinking to the pupils, who too are not to live as 
luxurious Babus but to live the })uritanic lives that are recommended for students in 
the Hindu Sastras. There should be few servants and cooks, the students themselves 
performing the domestic duties. Moreover, there should be dairies and idantations as 
well as mechanical workshops connected with the colkige, where the students by means 
of practical work will gain first-hand knowledge about these important departments of 
social organisation. These ojxm-air works of a cowherd and a cultivator, as well as the 
manual labour of a cook and a mechanic, will serve as excellent methods of making tho 
body healthy and strong, besides improving the knowledge and character of the 
students. 

In the climate < f Indii the daily routim^ of work is to be so srrangocl, that work is 
done in the morning and eveming, tho noon being set apart for rest. The first duty of a 
student rising in the morning should be ])rayer (of sucli a catholic nature that all Hindus 
may join in it)-— for, in my iiumblo opinion, no education is perfect which is divorced 
from religion. Then the classes will begin, where r<;gu]ar lectures on a subject will be 
alternated with discussions between the teacher and the jmpils, books being used freely 
for [)urposcs of reference. Th«i de fective system where pupils simply passively imbil)© 
the lectures of teachers should be corrected by * encouraging the students t o think for 
them solves. 

There should bo no LA. or I. Sc. examinations or d'^gree examinations in this univer- 
sity. The teachers, at th ir own discretion, may test the acumen of pupils from time to 
time. When the student has gone through the prescribed course to tho satisfaction 
of his teacher, he will get bis degree, The names of tho graduatc-s shall not b(^ publhhod 
in order of nwrit, as the spirit of competition caused (hereby ruins the h(‘alth of many 
students. The awarding of scholarships to the students will be determined by the poverty 
of the students, and they will be of the nature of^ loan to be rei)aid by the students 
when they begin to earn. (This is the system follc>wed by the Ja}>anese university.) 

There should be a strict supervision over tho daily habits of the students. They will 
have to practise woiks of charity and benevolence. For examide, they will have to work 
as voluntt^ors if there is any calamity in the country. In their vacations they will have 
to work among the ignorant people as teachers spreading useful knowledge Uke that of 
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Mukerjj, Satish Chandra — con^c/. 


sanitation and agriculture. If any student is found guilty of immoral condeci he will be 
warned, and on his neglecting the warning ho will be exj>eUed from thc^ University. Simi- 
larly any student persistently neglecting his health will be; liable to expulsion. And 
above all there should be compulsory military training for all students, so that they may 
be of service to the Empire in times of war. 

In short, the aim of this Uuive.mity will be to turn (Uit a number of studrmta, who will 
be hardy and healthy in >^ody, who will be able to think for themselves and will be acquain- 
ted with the world they live in, and who will be religmus and ujoral citizens. 

As regards the curriculum in this university, wliose aim, as has already b(,en set forth, 
is to be general cultui*b. a few points are ment ioned lu^re. At the very outset it is to b<^ 
remembered that everything dtipends upon the ability and freedem of work of the 
teachers. Otherwise we may have good regulations, but they will not be properly carried 
out. The honours and emolunKmtb of a tcuicher’s ]>rotessioii are to b( considerably im- 
proved, in oi'der to attract the best talents of the country to this all-important woik of 
preparing the future citizens of tin; countrv. These teachers must also jjass through a 
course of pe-dagogics before' they can be (rntriisled with the dilhcult work e>f teaching. 

Now it is admitted by all that unless a solid foundation is laid in the schools, little 
can be done in tbf^ colleges. Eor this reason, i ho ideal University ilni/l is being described 
here, should begin with boys of about ten or twelve years of age, after they havt^ loamt 
the rudiments c*" the three ‘ ll’s ’ in 3omc ]irimary school. 

Before dealing with the curriculum of studies, we must boar in mind that the educa- 
tion must be of a thorouglily practical natun-, and we should utilise the n'searches of 
modern educationists of th(‘ West. We shall also get valuable suggestions from a 
study of the educational methods of mod(‘rn Japan. 

Here is a tentative lijt of the subjects of study in an ideal University such as is 
recommended by me : — 


Compulsory subjects (meant for all students)— Bt'ngali literature (rnodewn), modern 
English prose (for learning the language only), mathematics (olomeiitary 
coarse), Indian history, geography (with special rcfcrenco to India.), law and 
administration of India (elemciitary course), one science subject (botany, 
obemistry or ])hysics), hygiene, drawing and singing. 

0])tional subjects (some of winch arc to bo taken up over and above tlu; compulsory 
subjects) — English (literature), a third language (Sanskrit, old Bengali 
Hindi, Persian, French or German), mathematics (higher coiirst'), history (of 
England and Home), scicnecs like (physics, chemistry, geology, ])hysiologv 
psycho]<.)gy, etc.), logic, ] olitics, conomics. ^ * 


Of the optional subjects, the students preparing for the career of an engineer 
will iiave to take up mathematics, physics and chemistry ; those iweparing 
for the candor of a medical man will take up chennistry, physiology and 
zoology ; those' prepaimg for the career of a priest (who wilflater on graduate 
in the eoJIegc of theology) will study Sanskrit., jxsyehology and logic ; and so 


A student of average merit is expected to graduate at about the age of 18. Then he 
ni for his vocational training, and h(moeforwaid lie will have to stay in 

Calcutta (for Law C ollege etc.) or Pusa (for Agricultural Colle ct') or some, other place 
either m some recognised hostel or witli guardians. ^ , 

somo years to come, before the ideal oollege iii the suburbs is definitely 
suec sfefii , the existing arts colleges (which should imitate; the kh'al colkwe as far 'Z 
practicable) will turn out graduab-s who will have the same status as the graduates of the 
ideal college. But the university examination, like the I.So. and B.8c examinatLns 
can be at once dispensed with, the teachers of the various cq' Vg.;.s being emjxiwered to’ 
bestow degrees on their ow^i pupils. The. UnifTrsity may em^doy some iLpcLcZ^os^ 
th^t the i^opcr standard of teaching is maintained in the diflenmt schools and colleges 
^ r'"' University will consist plainly o.' the representativos of the teacher 
of all the schools and colleges and will frame r<‘gulation8 for the guidance of the insSto- 
tions. Thus a uniformity of standard may be maintained. The regulations must bo 
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QUESTION 1. 


Mukebji, 8atish Chandra — Mukher.ti, Panchanandas — Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. 
* Syamadas. 


revised frequently, say every three years, in order to keep them abreast with the advance 
of the science of education* 

In order to prevent unusual rush of students to the few existing colleges, many of the 
Jiigh schools of the present can be raised to the standard of colleges. This can be easily 
done, as there is not to be any specialisation in any subject in these colleges. As a matter 
of fact, these colleges will be in many respects comparable to the advanced secondary 
schools of England and Germany and Japan, with reference to the standards of the 
subjects taught. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

“ No university is now-a-days complete unless it is equipped with teaching 
faculties in all the more important branches of the sciences and the arts, and unless it 
provides ample opportunities for research. You have to conserve the ancient learning 
and simultaneously to push forward western science.” 

** It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a network of schools and 
colleges, from wliich will go forth loyal and 'manly and moral citizens, able to hold their otvn 
in industries and agriculture, and in all the vocations hi life,"'" 

These two extracts from the memorable reply of His Imperial Majesty King-Emperor 
George V to the Calcutta University address give us, in the fewest words possible, the 
ideals of university education in India. Judged by them, the existing system of univer- 
sity education cannot be said to afford to young Indians of ability (except in the case 
of a few who can supiJement the defects of the university training by special individual 
efforts and opportunities) full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

I consider the. existing system deficient in the following respects : — 

(a) It begina specialisation at too early a stage and thus renders abortive the bene- 
ficial effects of education by making it narrow. 

(h) At the post-graduate stage it does not give the student adequate facilities and 
opportunities for independent study and thought which are so necessary 
for specialisation in any department of knowledge. 

(c) It does not pay adequate attention to the physical and moral needs of the student 

and thus gives him only an imperfect training. 

(d) The education that is imparted under the present system is too one-sided — ^it is 

mainly literary and theoretical : it gives rise to an outlook of life which does 
not rise above the hum-drum, commonplace activities of the day. It does 
not offer any ox)portunitiGs to the student to foster in liim those habits and 
ideals which impel students of otlmr lands to adoj)! independent careers in 
the business and industrial world and lead to the devoloj^ment of the economic 
resources of the land. This last defect in our educational system is very 
well brought out by Sir James Meston in one of his recent Convocation addresses 
as Chancellor of the Allahabad University ; ho asks ; — 

What is our education doing for us f Is it giving the individual an equipment for 
his oeireer ? Does it make for his greater happiness ? Does it open for him the doorway 
to material success ? And what does it do for the nation.? Is it fitting us for that strife 
of industry and trade which is more permanent and more bitter even than the war ? Is it 
training us to use our o\^Ta iiroduce, our natural advantages, our labour, our brains, so 
that we can meet and bargain with other nations on equal terms ? 

So far as the Calcutta University is concerned, all those questions have but one 
answer. — No. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

I do not consider that the present system of university education -in India affords 
full opportunity to young Indians of ability of obtaining the degree of liberal and technical 
training that they are capable of and the necessities of the times required. 
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The maJii ahortoomings of the present system in my juf Igment are ; — 

(а) It is based on an inefficient system of school education. 

(б) The colleges are not sufficiently well staffed and equipped though they are 

better in these respects than the schools. * 

(c) The examinations arc so many blind goals at which the students st^e and bflV 

yond which they find very few openings. 

(d) The position of the teacher is not sufficiently recognised in the University or 

outside it, 

(e) There is insufficient inducement for Indian teachers to attain to eminence 

in their subjects. 

(/) There is little contact between teachers and students outside lecture rooiyiE — 
more specially in the case of European teachers and their student#. 

(g) There are no sufficient number of colleges to accommodate the students and 

consequently there is a crowding of students in the colleges. 

(h) The feeling and atmosphere of corporate university life are lacking. 

(i) Physical culture is neglected more specially in the schools and colleges of Cal- 

cutta for want of play grounds sufficiently near. 

(f) There are insufficient facilities for research work either by teachers or by 

students. 

(Jk) There is no provision or not sufficient provision for industrial, commercial or 
technological education. 

(1) The fine arts are entirely ignored. 


Muraricliaiid College, Sylhet, 

No, the eidsting system does not afford full opportunity. 

Deficient because : — 

(a) Number of professors who take interest in, and can direct, research work, and 

who can stimulate the spirit of research among students, and who can in- 
spire in students a critical attitude and originality of thought — insufficient. 

(b) Number of good libraries and well-equipped laboratories — insufficient, 

(c) Opportunities of intimate personal relation between professors and students 

— insufficient. 

(d) Higliest teaching is not centred in as few places as desirable. 

(e) No provision for interchange of professors among the constituent colleges, 

(/) Arrangements are not made for a sufficient number of professors from abroad 
and from the Indian universities to deliver higher courses of lectures, 

(g) Want of regular unions of teachers and professors. 


Nag, J. C. 

The history of the development of an educational institution in this country is very 
peculiar. The idea with which the educational institution of the present type was 
started did not aim at imparting the highest training. The need of English education 
was felt because men wore required to fill up posts in the public services, and 
people trained in these institutions were considered to have been sufficiently educated 
for the purpose. Even up to the present time the same situation is continuing and 
the aim and ambition of every graduate who comes out of the University is to find 
some employment under the Government or elsewhere. The State is interested in 
university education so far as it has to depend upon it for the supply of a particular 
typo of man who will be able to carry on the routine work of its different depart- 
ments. Beyond this the State has no other relatio^ns with the University. Neces- 
sity of the State has no doubt acted upon the University and consequently a system 
of education has developed which is rather restricted in its scope and limii^ ib 
its possibilities. The main defect of the present system of university education lies 
ip the fact that it has not developed with. the changed conditions of time. The 
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Nao, J. C.*— «<>?»/(?.— tNakdi, Mathura Kanta — Nandy, The Hon'ble Bi£ekli«rRj:a Sir 

Maninbra Chandra. 


University caimot exercise adequate control over the affiliated institutions beoausi 
of tlie aroa« It is due to the absence of this regulating influence at the controUin^ 
centre that every college has developed in its own way. iiecently, an effort has beei 
made to utilise the resources of Calcutta with reference to the post-graduate teachip( 
and it will no doubt produce good results. I believe the same principle should b< 
extended also to the under- graduate teaching. As we arc situated now the harmfu 
segregation of the individual institution affiliated to the University has led to waste 
ful duplication of work and unnecessary expenditure of money. To avoid this anc 
to bring university education up to the modern standard, it is indispensable 
that the University should try to transform itself into a teaching University of 
which the existing colleges might well serve as different departments. Under the 
new condition, it is not necessary that every department will do all the work of 
teaching in every branch. They should be asked to specialise in certain branches 
of science or literature. In this way much unnecessary duplication as now exists 
can be avoided. By a co-operation of this kind, we shall be able to create a 
new situation where ample scope for special study and research will be allowed to 
the teachers and the students necessarily will be able to reap its benefit. Every 
department of the University must be jhe^ed by a man of approved experience ana 
fame, and he will have under him an adequate staff to assist in his work. Each depart- 
ment of the University will arrange for the ooin*se of lectures that it has to deliver 
during the year. I may here add that the standard of teaching also has to be raised. 
The students should choose their own subject as soon as they enter the University. 
1 should strongly advocate to incorporate the present intermediate arts and 
soienoe courses into the high schools, and Ihe students should be allowed to sit for 
their degree examination after they have completed a term of four years in the 
University, Question may arise as to whether it would be necessary to include a 
second degree examination within the scope of university training. I ihink 
that a master’s degree may as well be omitted from the scope of the new university. 
Students who have special aptitude for a particular subject may proceed to the 
D. So. degree which will be granted to them three years after their first degree 
subject to satisfactory work under the guidance of a professor. Report of such 
work should be presented to the University in the form of a thesis. 

To make the new type of university a success, it is necessary that every member 
of the staff should bo given sufficient facility to travel abroad and this should be made 
a matter of compulsion every seven years. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 

No. The deficiency lies in staff, equipment, and inadequate provision for researcli 
or original work. There is too much memory-work. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

It will be admitted on all hands that Indian universities aim at affording to 
young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest teaching and &at 
the Calcutta University has in recent years effected great improvem^ts in many 
branches of learning. Students of science can now avail themselves of thW opportunity 
afforded by the University Science College of arrangements for seminar work and original 
investigation. Chairs have been founded in special subjects. The provision for 
completely equipped libraries and laboi^atories has greatly increased the efficiency of 
the University; in short, the Calcutta University now agords such facilities as would 
enable the qualified students to attain hig^ scholarship. But it remains to be deter- 
mined whether such education as the Calcutta University imparts is sufficient for the 
purpose of turning out highly trained young men capable’ of dealing with moral, social, 
agricultural, commercial and^ industrial problems of their country. Until the fol- 
lowing defects are remedied, i.e., provision is made for education in agriculture, com^ 
mi industry, ftnd vrmt of moral and religious education is remoyed, SjohollN 
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Nanby, The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Makindka Chandra — contd. — Nanjunwayya. H> 

V.— Neooi, Dr. P. 


Stic attaimrieDts alone which have little or no connection with the vital problems . 
of litc cannot achieve the definite and desired object which underlies this question. . 
So, with a view to make the University thoroughly efficient a further developme it in 
these directions should be made. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

[I assume that Madras University fairly represents the existing system of university 
education.] 

No. (The existing system does not afford full opportunity.) 

The defects may be attributed to the following *, — 

(«) Huge classes of students of very varying degrees of attainments ; 

(6) Insufficient preparation in the secondary stage ; 

(r) In many cases, inefficient teaching staff ; and 

(d) Want of encouragement of independent work and research by the students 


Ntsoqi, Dr. P. 

The Indian universities, it must bo admitted, have achieved a large measure of success 
in the propagation of higher education in the country. They have furnished the country 
with an ev(}r-incr(*asing number of cultured j>cople, imbued with the spirit of modern 
western civilisation, and have imported the knowledge of Western science into India. 
But at the same time it should bo borne in mind that the system of education now existing 
in the Indian universities has by this time largely outgrown its usefulness and I would 
briefly indicate the defickuicies of the jiroseni system and suggest remedies with a .view 
to remove these doficiencios : — 

(«) The present system is wholly and purely literary in character , — The universities 
impart education citlier in purely literary subjects or in pure science. No 
arrangements exist in the Calcutta University for imparting either commer- 
cial, technological or agricultural education. About fifty thousand students 
annually sit for the various arts and science examinations but barring a few 
students in civil engineering no students appear in ariy examination relating 
to commerce or the multifarious branches of technology. The theoretical and 
practical teaching imparted in such scientific subjects as physios, chemisty, 
geology, botany, etc., relates to pwre science only as op]^osed to ap|)lied science 
with tht^ result that all the foience- teaching of the last half-a>century has very 
largely boon a waste of energy and money. Scientific knowledge is important 
in two resjjccts — firstly, in the creation of new knowledge and secondly, in the 
application of that knowledge to the development of the industries of the 
country. As regards the first, a large amount of work is being done so far as 
physics and chemistry arc concerned, but as regards the second our record 
is praclioally nil. This state of things should bo remedied as early as practic- 
abl«. A system of education which remains divoretjd from the practical need '9 
of the t!Oiiniry and fails to solve the ever-pressing bread problem of tlie 
country needs to be thoi oughly overhauled and brought into lines which will 
ensure material prosperity to our countrymen, A comprehensive and 
complete system of commercial, technological and agricultural education is, 
in my humble opinion, the most pressing necessity of the moment, A rough 
outline of such li scheme has been sketched whilst answering question 7. 

(f») The second deficiency of the present system which appears to ine is that %i , 
haa failed to auxaken a proper spirit of research work in the % dnda of the alumm of 
the University , — It is true that the present system has given us some soientista,« 

, historians and literary mpn of European reputation but the record is negIL 
l^ible after full sixty years of university education compared with the ieOor|| ^ 
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of European universities. In European universities research work is th» 
invariable aocompUshmcnt of every professor (not tutor) in a college or 
university, and in fact a sort of sine qua nx>n for appointment as a professor, 
whilst in om: country, it must be admitted, though with regret, that it is a very, 
rare accomplishment of our college professors. It is obvious that a teacher 
who is himself devoid of the necessary eagerness cannot be expected to 
lead his pupils along the path of original investigation. 

The reason for this lack of the spirit of enquiry is not very difficult 'to ascertauu 
It lies in the simple fact that research work has not hitherto been properly 
encouraged t and in factdn the eyes of many college authorities it has been 
regarded as a sort of disqualification. Passing a sufficiently large number of 
students in examinations has been the sole aim of every college and it has 
never been acknowledged until very lately that research work is as much a 
part of a teacher^ s work as mere teaching. Not unoften a teacher who utilises 
his leisure moments after or in the midst of a day’s hard routine work not 
only meets with no encoirragement at the hands of the college authorities but 
on the contrary often finds himself positively discouraged with adffitional 
routine work heaped on him on the wrong notion that full value of his time 
has not been exacted in the form of class-teaching. Happily things have 
improved of late. The Government of Bengal, appreciating the value of 
training in research work, has established ten research scholarships of Rs. 100 
per mensem. The Calcutta University has converted the Premchand Roy- 
ohand Studentship into research scholarships and established research prizes 
such as the Griffiths Memorial Prize, Jubilee Research prizes, etc. The 
University College of Science, moreover, has afforded its teachers and pupils 
ample opportunities for prosecuting original investigation in science. These 
are good beginnings but more has to bo done. My suggestions on this 
head have been elaborated whilst answering question 10. 

(lii) The third deficiency of the i)resent system of education is that the system i 
entirely Western and almost wholly divorced from Oriental systems of thought, 
I have in mind two things in this connection. In the first place, in subjects 
like philosophy only the Western systems of philosophy are taught in colleges, 
whilst the Indian systems are not touched excepting in the M. A- examina- 
tion. Similarly history of chemistry is a subject in the B. 8c. honours course, 
but whilst we teach about Gober, Bacon and Paracelsus, Indian alchemists 
like Nilgiirjun find no audience in the Calcutta University. What I would 
contend in this connection is that wherever possible a co-mingling of ’both 
eastern and westei*n systems of thought should be attempted. 

In the second place, f he vernacular languages have been, except lately, entirely 
neglected by the universities. English being the medium of instruction not 
only in colleges but also in stscondary schools, an undue though wholly un- 
merited embargo has been put on the higher study of the vernacular lan- 
guages in the universities. It is gratifying to acknowledge that university 
education has given a remarkable impetus to the development of the verna- 
culars, specially Bengali, but I bog to submit that they should be accorded their 
legitimate place in any system of university education. My suggestions 
on this head are given in answer to questions 1 1 and 12. 

(d) Lastly, the system has the supreme disadvantage of being entirely secular. — No 
serious attempt at imparting religious education either in schools or colleges 
has been made either in private or Government institutions, I do not know 
if such a system of “ godless ” education,-^ath school |ind collegiate, exists 
in any other country. In European countries all educational institutions, 
specially schools, have their chapels, whilst religious services and teaching 
form a part of the daily work in schools. In our country, on the other hand, 
the nation’s entire youth is growing up to manhood without ever coming 
ip touch with subjects relating to religion which is S'dpiittedly tl&e 
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precious treasure of a nation. This somewhat unnatural and “ godless ’’ 
system of education has therefore given rise to the agitation for the founda- 
tion of denominational universities and institutions, such as the Benares 
Hindu University, the Aligarh Moslem University, the Gurukid^'and the 
Rishikul of the Punjab in which some form of religions education has been 
sought to be made compulsory. 


Whilst it is easy to finger the plague spot in this connection on the body of the educa- 
tional system as it exists, it is not so easy to formulate definite constructive proposals 
for imparting religious education in schools and colleges. The matter is further compli- 
cated by the policy of the Government to observe strict neutrality in matters of religion. 
Whilst admitting the difficulty of the situation, it is not necessary to admit that the problem 
is insoluble or be postponed to an indefinite future. 


Neut, Bev. Father A. 

I do not see how the existing system of university education could afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. It may, and does, 
impart a certain amount of knowledge, and advancc^d knowledge too : no doubt a course 
like the honours B.A. or B.Sc. offers to young Indians of ability full opportunity of ac- 
quiring real knowledge. But in tlie greater number of cases, it means knowledge poured 
in for the sake only of passing an examination, the candidates not minding what is poured 
in as long as it servos the purpose. Under such circumstances the mind stands little 
chance of being formed. 

Besides, knowledge alone does not constitute or complete the highest training : thq 
character is to be formed, and certainly the present system docs nothing in that direction. 
It docs not throw the young man into the arena where alone characters are formed ; I 
mean, he is not brought in contact with others wliom a common aim brings together 
and places under the guidance of superior minds and lofty characters. In most cases, 
the professor lectures and knows his students no more outside the lecture hall ; and 
students leave the college buildings to return into their own surroundings, which are as a 
rule not redolent of intellectual pursuits ; and of their follow students, excex)t a couple 
or so — all of the same tastes, not necessarily the most elevating — they see nothing more 
till they again are assembled in the lecture hall, always remaining more or less strangers 
to each other, with no bond in common, not even a religious bond. The college is for 
them a shop whore they buy a certain commodity and find others bent on the same 
errand, but without heeding who sells or who buys. 

Wore it the case that the student returns from his college to a home whore he finds 
trained minds and elevating characters, he would have there a kind of compensation for 
the stimulant and help he lacks in his college. But how very few have such a home or 
a homo at all, while they are xjrosecuting their studies. 

Hostels, I shall be told, will give you what you look for. They may afford much help, 
no doubt, but they would have to be modified on lines which, I am afraid, we shall not 
often see adopted in India. But I better reserve my remarks on this x>omt for question 19* 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

No. Education implies the training of body, mind and soul. The existing 
system of university education fairly trains the mind, but leaves body and soul 
very insufficiently developed. Even some of the best faculties of mind such as self- 
respect, self-help, patriotism, etc., are not only ill-nurtured, but stunted by un* 
sympa^etic teaching.^ 
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Pal, Tb© Hon’bl© liai Radha Char an, Bahadur — ^PARANjpyB, The Hoii’blo Mr* R. P.— - 
Peoples’ Association, Khulna. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Rabha Charan, Bahadur. 

No. Most students care more for degrees to qualify themselves for the practice 
of the professions rather than for training and culture. They pay fees and attend college 
classes fw the most part because a certain percentage of attendance at class lectures is 
essential, under the university regulations, for permission to appear at the examinations, 
and not for the sake of the teaching iinpai-ted by the professors in the college classes. The 
teaching has degenerated into mere dictation of notes suited to bo answers for examination 
questions often taken from so-called keys and guides on which students have mostly to 
rely. The whole system has been turned into a machine for holding examinations and 
conferring degrees. Recognition of merit dexHjnds entirely upon the results of the 
examinations, and these latter depend more upon memorising and cramming of notebooks 
and guides than upon an honest and intelligent study of the sub j cots proscribed. The 
effect of this pernicious system of the domination of education by examinations would 
not be so unsatisfactory if the examinations were directed really to test the merit 
of the students. That unfortunately is not the case. The number of examinees, and as a 
consequence the numbers of examiners, are both so largo that both the setting of examin- 
ation papers and the system of marking the answers have become entirely mechanical 
and the result has been disastrous. 

Paranjpye, The llon^ble Mr. R. P. 

Universities in India do not at j)ros<mi afford to Indians full opportunities of obtain- 
ing the highest training. This is so practically in all branches of study, but is especially 
so in the sciences and modern subjects. While a period of study in other countrios after 
Upaching the highest point attainable in this comitry itself is very desirable, this period 
of study should be necessary only for the purposes of widening the outlook and of com* 
parison. In this iJcriod the student should aim at meeting the well-known workers in 
his chosen field. In some branches there ai'e well furnished institutions, but I am told 
that opporunities for special study by students are very few. The highest examinationa 
of Indian universities are mot much inferior to similar examinations in English uni* 
versities, but the provision for teaching is much inferior and the students are not so well* 
grounded in their subjects though the defect may not bo always vividly seen in the result 
of the examination. 


Peoples’ Association, Kliulna. 

Our answer to the first part of the question is in the ne^gative. It appears to 
118 that the existing system is deficient in the following main respects, viz, : — 

(а) It does not provide for the systematic study of Indian theology and religion, 

thus making itself thoroughly un-national. 

( б ) There is practically no encouragement for practical application of learningi 

especially on account of the lack of scope for research work. 

(c) Little opportunity, facilities and encouragement are afforded for freedom 
of thought or original thinking and free exercise of inherent faculties on 
account of the pressure of examinations and the demands of inspeotoref, 
etc. 

(d) The present system of examination is defective, as not being the 'proper 

criterion for testing the real merit of the boys. 

(e) Teaching and progress of study have been made subordinate to examination. 

(f) Costliness of university education and insufficiency of scholarships to men- 

torious boys. 

(p) Want of free and healthy association between teachers and studentfi, 

well as indifference to ihe maintenance of a high standard of cbariMlIaK 
and abilities for toachers, > 
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(h) There is no provision for higher training in comniercc, industries (in wliioli 

is included agriculture) and technology. 

(i) Want of sufficient number of well-equipped libraries and laboratories anil 

also of seminars* 

(/) Sufficient number of highly-trained teachers are noi employed by all tlte 
colleges. 

(fr) Under the present system of university education, the health of a student, 
however highly gifted, is likely to, and generally docs, give way, before 
ho is able to finish his university career for the following reasons : — 

(i) Want of proper provision for physical culture. 

(ii) Loading of too many subjects upon the students during the earlier 
stages without considering their capacities. 

(iii) Want of encouragement for physical attainments. 

(iv) The western systems -of physical exercise, especially out-door games, 

now resorted to by the boys, a’-c pot wholly suited to the climatw 
and other conditions of the country and dietary of the people. 

(v) The present working hours of schools and colleges, compelling boys 

to attend their classes after a heavy breakfast. 


Pkasad, Dr. GanEiSH. 

The existing system of university education affords to few young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

Confining myself to the training of those who are B.A.’s or B.Sc/s, I indicate below 
the main respects in whicli 1 consider the existing system to be deficient : — ■ 

(а) Overcrowding in the post-graduate classes in almost all the arts subjects, includ- 

ing pure mathematics. 

(б) Admission, to post-graduate classes, of incompetent and ill-prepared graduates 

along with really able and well-prepared graduates. 

(c) Inefficient control of the students. 

{d) Much divergence between theory and practice. 

(c) Absence of a proper check on young post-graduate teachers. 

(/) The bad quality of 8om,e | ost-graduate teachers. 

{g) So far as mathematical research is concerned, almost complete divorce between 
pure mathematics and applied mathematics in the courses for the M. A. and 
M. So. examinations. 

(^) Absence of proper guidance to researchers in certain subjects. 

(i) Want of a complete and up-to-date library. 

{j) Want of really well-appointed laboratories in certain subjects. 

(k) Defects of the new post-gradiiatcisoheme which came into force early this session. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Abdub. 

The existing system affords but inadequate opjwrtunity to able students for obtainlhg 
the highest training. The system is deficient in concentration of effort and organ- 
isation of such resources as are available. 


Raman, C. V. 

As ifegarda the subject, viz., mathematical and experimental physics about 
whioh I am in a position to speak witti tbe greatest confidence, the Caloiktta 
Uniifftrsity has of recent years succeeded in developing an organisation capable of 
affiordinjg young Indians of ability, opportunity of obtaining a training as good 
aa that obtainable in European and American universities. In proof of this, I 
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have submitted to the Commission separately a memorandum* on the “ 

School of Physics ” in which I have set out the exact position of the University as 
regards higher study and research in physics, and have also brought to notice such 
shortcomings as do exist, the reasons why they exist, and the steps necessary for their 
removal. 


Ray, Bai&untha Chandra. 

So far as intell otual training is concerned, the Calcutta University is moving in the 
right direction, bub there is much room for improvement in physical and religious train- 
ing. 


Ray, Jhi Bidhan Chandra. 

The existing system does not afford such opportunities as mentioned in the question. 

The system is deficient in the following respects : — 

(а) Sufficient funds are not available to multiply the number of teachers who can 

direct and stimulate the student’s interest in the prosecution of the highest 
studies. Further, as soon as a student obtains a degree of market- 
able value ho has to drift to a career of earning money to keep the wolf 
from the door. No funds or grants on a large scale are available to enable 
students to cmtiriue the prosecution of higher studies. For the same reason 
(want of funds) materials, museums, libraries are not available which would 
help students to obtain the highest training. 

(б) No great attempt has been made to develope the individuality of the student 

throughout his college career. A fixed course of study, a definite method 
of examination, etc., are prescribed for him. The teaching has to follow these 
closely, because in big classes and with a largo number of students in them, 
it is impossible to direct individuals in accordance with their peculiar capa- 
cities for learning. The student may have acquired a good deal of knowledge 
of books and ideas, but rarely can he get a chance of developing these ideas 
in his own way. 

(c) Sufficient care has not been taken in the past to institute and proscribe varied 
courses of study in ai*ts, literature, applied sciences, etc., to suit indivi- 
dual students ; nor feas any determined attempt been made to place such 
students in the way of acquiring proficiency in the courses they follow. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

No. If the existing system gave the highest training, Government would not have 
granted State scholarships to Indian students for study in Europe, and there would not 
have been paucity of research in this ooimtry. .Ip this connection it would be well to 
make a distinction between mere acquisition of knowledge and training which fits a man 
for a wider permanent career. The reasons for deficient training are many : — 

(а) The students and the professor do not enjoy as much freedom as would deve^p 

and foster the growth of that spirit of enqu&y for which education is valued, 
and as would prepare the students to secure a position in life. 

(б) The teachers now engaged in conducting post-graduate studies do not, with a few 

' exceptions, possess the requisite-qualifications for guiding students in advanced 

work. 
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(c) The system is also responsible to some extent for the defect, since the teachers 

are compelled to deliver too many lectures cn a prescribed course, leaving 
little time for independent work. 

(d) In many subjects the number of students taken at a time by a teacher is too 

large to afford opportunities for personal guidance. 


Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandba, Bahadur. 

• 

The existing system of university education does not afford full opportunity of obtain- 
ing the highest training. The reasons for this are that ; — 

(flt) Educaton is not entrusted always to the hands of worthy men— first-rate scholars. 
As such, education thus afforded cannot but be unsatisfactory. The best 
men should be recruited for this purpose without any distinction of caste or 
creed or nationality. 

(6) Specialised studies, more specially in connection with the higher courses, should 
be opened under expert men, and every sort of encouragement should be 
given to such scholars by way of scholarship and other facilities. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

Tht? existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The main respects in which 
the existing system is deficient from this i)oint of view are : — 

(а) The best and the average student are not differentiated for thi? purpose of teach- 

ing. It is true that the despatch of 1854 suggested a two-fold standard, a 
standard for common degrees and a standard for honours ; but the University 
then established was a purely examining body, and a double system of teacdi- 
ing was not insisted upon. The Act of 1904 made the University a teaching 
one, and under the said Act the teaching given in the colleges is liable to in- 
spection by the University. A necessary ste^) at the present time would 
be the differentiation of the best student from the average student 
for the purpose of instruction, as is done in Cambridge and Oxford. There 
should be special training for the development of the special faculties of the 
best student ; additional lectures tor additional subjects do not serve this 
purpose. The differentiation should begin at the B.A. or B.8e. stage and 
should bo continued to the M.A. or the M.Sc. ; it is not possible to begin 
the differentiation earlier, t.e., in the I. A. and I.Sc, classes because of 
the large number of students in those classes. The teaching for honours 
should be conducted by the best men, but as they are not quite abundant, the 
honours teaching should be centralised in and conducted by the University. 

• This co-ordination is necessary also in view of the waste of energy involved 
in having honours classes in the different colleges ; for in many of the 
subjects, the total number of students in the different colleges taken 
together would be less than what might be contained in a single class. Such a 
differentiation and co-ordination are bound to advance and foster the cause 
of teaching for which alone the colleges and the University exist. 

(б) Another respect in which reform should be attempted and which is intimately 

connected with the subject of examinations is the undue systematisation of 
university courses which has resulted in the tyranny of mechanical methods. 
The limited extent to which the examinations in most Oases test the powers 
of originality and of application of knowledge, and the quantitative standard 
not unusually adopted in the examinations divert the attention of both the 
pupil and the teacher from genuine study. This may be avoided by the • 
. examiner keeping in view the distinction between essentials and inessentialf, 
as su^ested by ftx>fessor Hartog in the July “ Review,” essentials correspond- 
ing to the powet of applying knowledge and inessentials to mere memory 
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the quesl^iis should be so framed as to bring out intelligence and judgment, 
should encourage thoughtful writing and insist upon thoroughness, and 
the examiner should also have a large amount of discretion in the valuation 
of answers. 

(c) Another allied question is that of the present heavy cost of higher education 
which may have denied the benefits of education and the opportunities of 
higher training to many young men of great promise. I would insist upon 
State aid to higher education to a greater extent than w'hat has been the ca?e 
up till now — the claims of higher education to State aid are not only 
legitimate but undisjmted, and it is unnecessary to dwell at length on the 
educational responsibilities of the State. Substantial buildings and equip- 
ment are always desirable, but the burdens of contribution in these respects 
should^ot fall on the students. vScholarships should bo more liberally pro- 
vided, and scholars may have to surrender their scholarships if they do not 
need any help. The cost of living must be also cut down as low as possible. 
The moral and religions btstruction advocated in connection with question 
17 may also help in lowering the cost of education. 


Ray, Sir. C. 

It all depends on the teachers of the particular subjects. Speaking for my own 
subject, vtz., chemistry, I may say that a band of young men have been trained who have 
given proof of their capacity for original work of which any country may be proud. Three 
of them have taken the degree of Doctor of Science of the London University while another 
has been a D.Sc. and another a Ph. D. of the Calcutta University. A few more are carrying 
on research work of a high order, i n this connection I cannot do better than reproduce 
here the short speech which I delivered at the last “ Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire in my capacity as a delegate of the Calcutta University. 

“ I rise, my Lord, to associate myself with the weighty remarks made by my 
brother delegates from the Colonies, Professor H. B. Allen (Melbourne) and 
Professor Frank Allen (Manitoba). 

The Indian graduate also is placed under peculiar disadvantages when he imder- 
takes to pursue his post-graduate studies in a British university. My Lord, 
I plead for a more generous recognition of the merits of an Indian graduate ; 
he has, I am afraid, the badge of inferiority stamped upon him simply 
because he happens to be an India-made ware. X nan speak with somo 
degree of confidence about the particular subject which I have the lionour 
to profess, namely chemistry. Now, of late there have been some brilliant 
students engaged in jxist-graduate researches and as their communications 
find hospitable reception in the columns of the leading British chemical 
journal, I take it that they are considered as of a fair degree of merit and 
yet it is a strange anomaly that when the authors of these investigations 
come over here and aspire for a high British degree, they are made to go 
through the trodden path in the shape of having to pass the preliminary 
examinations and this has a depressing and deterrent effect upon the 
enthusiasm of our youths. I think the suggestion made by a previous speaker 
that such a scholar should only be made to pass through a probationary 
, period under the guidance of a teacher whom he chooses and if he fully 
satisfies him the Colonial or Indian student should at once be allowed to go 
up for the highest degree on the strength of his thesis alone. 

“ Sir Joseph Thomson has spoken about the Iricb endowments and scholarships 
required to en(K)urage a post-graduate scholar. The C^alcutta University 
has already founded a good few i>osi-graduate scholarships and expects to 
have more. But I beg, however, to remind the representatives of the British 
universities present here that we in India have from •time' immemorial held 
ak>tt the high ideal of plain living and high thinking and that with eycn 
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*“* My Ix)rcl» I do not for a moment claim that the teaching our universiticjs impart is 
of the same degree, of efficiency as in the sister British universities— in fact 
we have much to learn from you — but I beg leave to remind you that inspit© 
of their many defec ts and drawbacks, our universities have produced some of 
the brightest ornaments of our country. The foremost lawyer of Calcutta—^ 
man renowned throughout India for his high forensic attainments — is a 
graduate of the Calcutta University. Three of the most eminent physicians 
and surgeons of Calcutta, who have attained to phenomenal success in their 
professional career are, again, graduates ol my own University and lasty 
but not least, the present Vice-Chancellor of our University, who enjoys tbo 
unique distinction of being three times in succession elected to his onerous 
duties by the Chancellor of the University, who is no other than the 
Viceroy himself, — I say. Sir A. T. Mukherjee is also a product of the same 
University*. 

‘‘ My Lord, before I resume my seat i once more plead for a more generous 
recognition of the teaching imparted in our colleges.’* 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nath. 

The existing system of universitv education does not afford to students of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining tne highest training. It is deficient principally 
in men, that is, all the colleges do not get the advantages of the best professors 
available for the simple 'eaaon that there is no chance of having inter-college lectures 
and every college cannot be expected for obvious reasons to have on the teaching staff 
the best available professors on all 'subjects. 

Besides, till recently Calcutta University used to be a sort of federal examining 
board which necessarily subordinated teaching to examination. 


Ray, Sabat Chandra. 

I consider that the existing system of university education does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. ^ 

The existing system is, in my opinion, deficient from this point of view in the following 
respects : — 

(d) The existing standard is low : — the books recommended are seldom read, students 
usually get through examination, depending mainly on notes. This system 
should be dispensed with. 

(6) Better and more efficient professors, with higher salaries and higher prospects 
should be appointed for teaching the higher standard. 

(c) Communion between students and professors is wanting. 

(d) Special classes should be formed for teaching higher standards. 

(e) Higher standards referred to above should be considered as honours course 

from the intermediate examination upwards. 

(/) There are no regular research classes for post-graduate students. Such students 
should be given full facilities for research work in university institutions.^ 

(jy) Such classes of higher standards and of researches should be formed in im- 
portant colleges, such as. Presidency, Rajshahi and Dacca colleges. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

The present system contains within it the germ of a great university, but it is not 
yet fully developed. I cannot say that it affords to our young men full opportunity 
for the highejat ‘training; for opportunities for studying many subjects, such as afpA* 
culture, commerce, mining, railway engineering and management, etc.j.do not exiflt; 
and «t»ch as. exist do not give the hichest training in the subjeots tan^htA 
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Richardson, Thomas H. 

No, higher university training involves much more than learning. 

, When you have students with different points of view, different ideah, taking different 
courses, recruited from various social classes and from widely separated parts of the 
country a very large portion of the university training takes place outside the class- 
room. 

Indian universities have never attracted studejnts from the »upper classes ot any 
except those to whom a degree or certificate has a money value. The universities only 
draw from one province, its colleges only from one district or town and, being scattered 
through the province, students do not come in contact with those of other colleges. 


Roberts, David E. 

The present system of university education does not, in my opinion, afford to 
Indians of ability opportunities of obtaining the highest training. This is due to the low 
« standard of admission into the University and to the low standards necessary of attain- 
ment to pass the subsequent intermediate and final examinations. The low standards 
are maintained to meet the necessity of securing a pass to the average student whose 
name is legion and whose initial qualifications do not render him fit for university courses. 
The rosalt is that able students take four yetirs to attain a standard of knowleiigo which 
should be attainable in three years at most even supjiosing them to lake honours courses 
in subjects new to them on their entering the University. In science courses the standard 
is particularly low". The Intermediate is a school course and the degree course a com- 
paratively elementary one with a low passing standard, at that. Much of the M. Sc. 
course should bo included in an honours course. Students may spend six years in the 
.University and yet leave it with no, or very little, acquaintance with post-graduate work, 
as it is understood at home. 


Roy, Hira Lal. 


The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of 
ability full oiiportunity of obtaining the highest training. Tlie standard of examina- 
tion is rather high, but the choice of subjects is not elastic, and the eduoatioii imparted 
is not sufficiently wide. From my point of view the defects are due to the following 
causes : — 

(a) Use of English as the medium of instruction even at the early stages. This 

point will be more fully discussed in anewer to the question H. 

(b) Omission of science from the school curriculum. 

{c) Early specialisation (or what would be better termed a 1‘ want of generalisa- 
tion ”) in school and college departments. Elementary sciences shouli}^ 
be taught in schools, and history and geography should be made compul- 
sory subjects for study and examination. This can bo carried out without 
much additional strain on the students if vernacular be used as the medium 
of instruction and if the “ compartment system*’ of examination be adopted. 
Students need not appear for examination in all the subjects in the final; 
year. Similarly, I would like to increase the number of subjects taught in 
the college with a modified foifm of electii^ system and the same method 
of examination as recommended above. This will give the undergraduates a 
wider oultute. Here a question may be raised whether we would not there- 
> by lower the standard of the subjects taught. Certainly not, if the members 

of the Commission look carefully into the question papers set for the ^.Se. 
and M. Be. examinations, it will be clear to them that the examiners are very 
fond of details. We do not want our students to be living eneyclopsedli^ 
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If the scholars have a sound grounding in the fundamental conoeptiona ol 
the subjects, then for details they can refer to any standard works. The 
members of the Commission will bo surprised to learn that the students' 
preparing for the M.Sc, examination in chemistry commit to memory thi>^ 
contents of two volumes of Richter’s Organic Chemistry and Roscoe* 
Schorlemmer’s standard works on inorganic chemistry. We ^lould want 
our young men first to be cultured gentlemen and then specialists. 

(d) Limitation of the number of students admitted in the B.Sc. and M.Sc. classes 
should be done away with. No student sliould be refused admission in any 
course provided he has the required qualifications. 

(c) We should cut down our standard of English and make in its stead a tolerable 
reading knowledge of French or German compulsory for candidates for B.A. 
and B.Sc. degrees. 

(/) Essays and thesis (not necessarily original research work) written during the 
year should form a part of the examination. And writing of e^iays and 
thesis should bo made compulsory, for they will make the students acquainted 
with the literature on the respective subjects. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Srinath Bahadur. 

No. Real knowledge is subordinated to parsing of examination for which generally 
cramming is resorted to. There is no opening for tost of real ability and its develop- 
ments. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

No. There is no proper culture in the present system of education. 


RtTDKA, S. K. 

The answer to the first part is ‘ No,’ though there are remarkable instances of 
individuals who have attained to unusual excellence in their subjects, even under 
the present system of training. 

The ansil^r to the second part is as follows : — 

(a) Tuition through, a foreign medium . — This is a great difficulty. The soul 

and the understanding of the students are not reached through the 
English medium satisfactorily. The subjects of study fail to rouse a real 
healthy intellectual interest which is involved in an efficient university 
training. Learning becomes a matter of superimposition and fails to 
co-rolate itself to the facts and problems of life and society. 

(b) Emphasis on exam mat ions . — The universities are n()w primarily examin- 

ing boards, not homes of learning and culture and fellowship. As a 
consequence, examinations loom large and cover almost the entire field 
of vision. The whole system of education is thus greatly vitiated. 

(c) Expert teaching by specialists and personal guidance almost impossible , — 

This is due to the absence of inter-oollegiate lectures which in its turn 
• is due to the isolation of colleges. The consequence of this isolation of 
colleges is tiie extraordinary phenomenon of each college attempting to 
teach every subject or a very large variety of subjects prescribed for 
examinations from the intermediate to the degree standards and even 
the post-graduate subjects, with an inadequate staff who are lecturing 
three hours a day on diverse subjects, large and varied in range, and some- 
times not co-related to several different classes of students so large iit 
size that very little personal acquaintance of students and lecturers 
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Co-operation between colieges is not easy as the general • effioieney of the staff 
of <me oohege is different from that of another. In the last analysis this is largely 
a question of finance. If an inter-collegiate system of lectures were passible 
speois^st lecturers in sections of a subject would be employed, and then there would 
be a real chance of having a high order of training. 

Similarly, for establishing personal tutorial guidance of students the classes 
should be of a reasonable size, say 30, and this again is a matter of finance. 

(d) 8et books for examinations , — A great deal too much stress is laid on set 
books for examinations. 


Saha, Meghnad. 


Under the existing system, the University provides very little, and in certain cases 
almost no facility for those who want training in the following branches of knowledge 

{a) Agriculture, 

(ft) Engineering ; — electrical, mechanical, and civil. There is of course a Civil Engi* 
neering College at Sibpur, but this single oollego is quite inadequate for the 
needs of the Bengal Presidency. 

(c) Music and painting. 

\d) General industrial subjects ; — such as technological chemistry (including chemis- 
try of synthetic dyes, soaps, fats, and pharmaceutical chemistry), metallurgy, 
leather indues try, mining, etc. 

{e) Modern European languages : — such as German, French, Russian and Italian. 

(/) Modern Indian vernaculars ; — such as Hindi, Mahrathi, Telugu, Gujrati, Canarese, 
etc. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 

The existing system of university education does, in theory, afford to young Indians 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

But, as a matter of fact, only a few Indians avail themselves of tliis opportunity. 
This is however a defect for which the existing social and economic conditions of the 
country are mainly responsible, the university system being responsible in so far only 
as it does not discourage the scramble for a university degree for purposes other than 
those of learning and culture. 

So far as tiiis defect is due to social and* economic causes, time alone will remove it, 
but a great deal may be done in that way if the University Regulations be specially 
directed against it. 

To illustrate my meaning, 1 would point to the Regulation that allows for a degree 
in arts the different combinations laid down in paragraph 6, Chapter XXXIl, of the Regu- 
lations. A B. L. candidate may have, for instance, for his two optional subjects in the 
B. A. examination, a clas.sical language and mathematics or mathematics and oheniis* 
trVi Obviously, such a combination is not a suitable preparation for a B. L. candidate; 
1 think that political economy and political philosophy and mental and moral philosophy 
will be more suitable subjects for a B. L. student. Again, a candidate for the B. I?* 
degree may choose for his B. A. degree, a classical language and botany or mathematioa 
or physics. A B. T. must indeed be a physicist, a chemist, a botanist or a classical 
scholar if he is to teach physics, chemistry, botany or classics, but these should be h|fi^ 
compulsory subjects in the B. A. examination, for his optional subjects for that ex- 
amination must be such subjects as history and mental and moral philosophy which 
give an insight into human nature and operations of the mind and afford a groundwork 
for the teaching pi^fession. Clearly, these are not the subjects that one who is to shape 
and mould the mind of the student should take up. Such a choice of subjects is an abase 
©f the privilege of the option allowed. True, one must choose one's subjects according 
to one’s inclinations, tastes ftnfl papi^ity ; and H wpujd indeed be Ofti intolembl^ tymwky 
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to rostariot one to ainy other combination ; but where a B. A. degree is sought as a means 
to obtain another degree— a B. L. or a B. T. degree or a degree of Master in a branch 
of learning, it stands to reason tliat a candidate for uhe preliminary degree ought to tafee 
UP such a combination as will give him the knowledge and training notjessary for his 
ultimate degree. In the absenc e of such a restriction, a candidate for a B. L., a B. T., 
or an M. A., degree takes for Ids B. A, degree any combination tliat suits him best for 
obtaining the B. A. degree; and tliis is almost always tlie combiriation that is easiest 
for him for the immediate purpose of obtaining a B. A. degree. 

If a statement were prepared showing what subjects the B. L.’s, B. T.’s and M. A.’s 
of the Calcutta University had taken for their B. A. degree, it would throw a flood of 
light on university education in the area administered by that University. Such a 
statement will, I hope, conclusively prove tlii^t university education is sought not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to an end — the end, namely, of earning a living. 1 do 
not at all mean that university education should not be a means of earning a living or 
that university men should have no need to earn a living and should pursue knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake only ; what 1 do mean is that the object of university education, 
under the existing system, is, in the great majority of cases, 'primarihj the earning of a 
living and not knowledge or culture. 

As long as there is no demand for special knowledge and skill for the different calUngs 
in life or for special institutions to supply these, or as long as the education that one can 
get in a university, serves somehow the purpose of the different professions and univer- 
sity education is a jiassport to employment, this state of things will, I fear, oontinwe, be 
the University Act what it may, but it can be slightly altered by more exacting condi> 
tions, a more searcliing test, and a body of abler and more enthusiastic professors. 

If any proof were w anted of tlie accuracy of my diagnosis of the w oaknoss in the exist- 
ing university system, I would point to the cry of the “ Slaughter of the Innocents ” 
that follows any strictness in the university examination resulting in a low percentage' 
of passes. Such a cry would have no meaning if university examinations were regarded 
solely as test.s of intellectual fitness and not as passports to various employments, for, 
if determination of attainments and culture were the objects of university examina- 
tions I do not see bow he wlio is declared to have failed in the test suffeis. Surely, the 
fiat of a university that lie does not, in its opinion, come up to its expectations, does not 
detract from his worth if he has it really. But it matters a great deal if the hall-mark 
of a diversity has a commercial value. 

The existing system is thus defective in its practical working, for, in effect, it is subor- 
dinated to the material welfare of the student for the time being. 

If there were separate and self-contained institutions for imparting technical know- 
ledge and skill and giving at the same time the preliminary general Imowdedge and cul- 
ture needed for it, not only would the pressure on the University be relieved but th^ 
work done there would cease to be dominated by extraneous considerations and would 
thus be done far better ; and since a university degree will always be an acquisition to 
any profession, and men with such degrees will easily find admission at suitable stages 
to special institutions, university men will not, by reason of the necessity of their ac- 
quiring technical knowledge and skill elsewhere, be at a discount ; while the men who 
have neither the time nor the means for university education will not be found, as they 
are so largely found now, availing tliemselves of it, only to qualify themselves for a 
profession, to considerable detriment to the University, to the profession and to them- 
selves. 

I would therefore recommend an institution of law, an institution of pedagogics, etc., 
a university of these if you like, but quite distinct from a university of science and art. 
A.n omnibus university is, in my opinion, foredoomed to failure, whatever be the system 
oi its administration. In any country other than India, university men among civil 
servants, engineers, doctors, even lawyers, are more an exception than a rule, but m 
India it wouM be difficult to find a profession every member of which does not held a 
otiiyendty degree ; even in the higher grad^ of ministerial if^vices, a u»»ivef«iiy dsg»ee 
Is largel^y in eyi4en9e. 
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Sahay, H-ai Bahadur Bhagvati — oontd. — Sanyal, Nisikanta — Saybu, The Hon’ble Br. 

Tbj Bahadui*. 


The rwnedy that I propose is a remedy not only tor reclaiming university education^ 
but it is a remedy for the growing economic evil also — the evil, namely, of the great army, 
of the university-educated men unable to find an employment, and this is also a grave 
political evil. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

The highest university training in any subject is that which' makes a young man of 
ability fit for carrying on original investigations in that subject. No such training is 
available or possible for Indian students of history whose training has been exclusively 
Indian. The defects of the existing system are due to — 

{a) Inadequate training of the matriculates. 

(6) Defective staffing and equipment of the colleges. 


Sapru, The Hon^ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I do not think that the existing system of university education affords young 
Indians of ability fuH opportunity of obtaining the highest training. In answering 
this question I must say that I must be understood to speak with special reference 
to Allahabad University. I do not feel also competent to express any opinion 
positively with regard to scientific subjects. Confining myself, therefore, principally 
to the arts side of university education, I have a few observations to make. The 
outstanding defect of education as imparted in our colleges under the guidance of 
our universities is that it fails to draw out the best that is to be foimd in our 
students. The bane of university education in India is, and has been, that both the 
professors and the students have made a fetish of examinations. Critics of Indian 
education have frequently made this observation and, though it is supposed that 
since the reorganisaticNn of the universities under the Act now in force standard 
of education has been raised, T am afraid the results ochiovotl are by no means 
substantial, nor do they justify the claim that is made that education is much more 
efficient than it was before the Act of 1904. Rules and regulations have been multi- 
plied. Curric^ila have been increased and probably examinations, too, have been 
stiffened, but I very much doubt whether the grad\iates of to-day are in any marked 
degree superior to those of an earlier generation. The fact is that while too much 
administrative zeal has been shown, there has been little exercise of judgment from 
the true educational point of view. I strongly maintain that the basis of education 
should be other than political and unless the element of political bias is removed, 
I do not think that it is possible to effect any real improvement in education. I 
am strongly in favour of efficiency all round. But I do not understand efficiency 
to mean the same thing as the official mind does. 

In the last degree, it seems to me that true progress in education must depend 
on the character and calibre of our teachers. Unless they are men with high ideals, 
wide culture and broad and genuine sympathie|,.^>‘I do not think that they can 
influence young minds effectively. I aih afr«id I cannot say that many of them 
are men of this type. Much of the teaching in our colleges* is mechanical. ;^th 
the professors and the students, generally speaking, aim at one thing more than my 
other thiifg and that is success at the examination. I have known bigh-placed 
professors stuffing the minds of students with copious notes, not with a view to help- 
ing them in broadening their outlook, but to passing the examination. I have 
known students of advanced classes confining themselves either to such notes or 
catechisms to the exclusion of the text-books. Thfee is very little of personal 
between the professors and the students. I doubt whether* in many colleges the pro- 
fessors know anything of the students outside the class room- The Btiropean pro- 
fessors must cultivate a habit of genuine sympathy with their students apd give up a 
great deal of their aloofness. I do not believe that there are any serious barriers on 
»ec?ount of social customs or manners which prevent a nearer approach between the 
two. So tar as the Indian professors are concerned they can, and in some eaees do, 
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influenoe their pupils, but even they do not always rise equal to the conoeption of their 
duty in this respect, 

I shall take up history and English literature to illustrate my meaning. Much 
of the knowledge of history which our advanced students possess is scarcely better 
than a disconnected mass of important events and dates. Their perspeoti re of the 
great events' in history, of the large movements in the realms of thought or action, 
is scarcely correct and there is no desire or inclination to investigate facts which 
are still open to investigation. It is most noticeable unfortunately in the case of 
Indian history. /The presentation of Indian history, I regret to say, by 
some English writens is much too dogmatic and one-sided and too much confined to 
the rise and fall of ruling dynasties or internal military quarrels or foreign aggres- 
sions. So far as the connective tissue of Hindu or Miihammadan civilisation or 
•culture is concerned, most of the books prescribed by the universities give a very 
inadequate notion of it, and our professors (there are no doubt exceptions) are 
scarcely able to supplement these books by any illuminating lectures of their own. 
I also consider that it is necessary for Indian students that they should have a very 
thorough and correct knowledge of English history. But English history is at a 
discount in India. I believe the study of it is discouraged because it is supposed 
to foster democratic ideas and tends to alienate young minds from authority. To 
my mind the best corrective for false political notions is English history, if it is properly 
presented and explained. ^ Passing to English literature, I find that the condition 
of things is scarcely better. The knowledge of the students of even advanced classes 
is very limited. There are very few of them who care to travel beyond the text- 
books prescribed for them and in studying the text-books themselves they have again 
to fall back either upon the notes of the professors or upon annotations published 
in various parts of the country. What is known as a critical study of any author 
really means nothing more than picking up a few telling sentences or striking 
phrases from some book of criticism without any real attempt at entering into the 
spirit of the author or appreciating his point of view. I am forced to make these 
observations because, of my personal experience both as a student twenty-five years 
ago and as one who is directly responsible for the education of some boys, I do not 
think that any real interest in literature is awakened in the students by the profes- 
sors. Ib is more or less the same in the teaching of philosophy or economics. I 
would, therefore, make the following definite suggestions: — 

(a) The universities should not prescribe text-books in history, literature, 
philosophy or economics. Only the syllabus should be prescribed and the 
authors and books recommended. 

(h) Professors of a superior quality should be employed. 

(c) The tutorial system should be introduced and encouraged. 

{d) There should be more direct personal touch between the profesii©rs and their 
pupils. 

(e) The number of subjects for the B. A. examination should be reduced from 
three to two. On the arts side until education in our secondary schools is 
improved, I would insist upon each student taking up English literature 
and along with it one other subject such as philosophy, economics, or 
history. In course of time when the entire system has been thoroughly 
overhauled and education in schools has been really improved, I would 
welcome the reduction of subjects to one. 

(/) Examinations should be conducted more vuth a view to testing the capacity 
and general culture of the student than his memory. 


Sarkar, Akshatkumar. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

Under the present system education is imparted by completely separate units'— 
college^ except in the case of post-graduate teaching — ^under some sort of supervision 
of the University. The University prescribes the course of study and holds the exami- 
nations, and provides for proper teaching by regulation and inspection. 
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Thus the autonomous units — the colleges — arrange their own routine of work^ 
•appoint their staff, select the candidates for the examinations and manage their 
other internal affairs — accommodation, residence, finance, discipline, etc., under the 
control of the federal power of the University. 

Thus the functions of the University are to be classified into : — 

(а) Teaching (directly or indirectly). 

(б) Examination. 

(c) Supervision. 

In all these respects the actual working of the University is more or less defective 
as will be apparent from my answers to questions 2, 6 and 9. 

Here I generally mention that the rules prescribed for the above works are often 
excellent, but the actual working is at fault. In some cases — specially with regard to 
teaching (see my answer to question 2) — the rules are also defective. 

Teaching . — The University attempts to provide for proper training by prescribing 
the curriculum and syllabus and selecting text-books, by insisting on qualified teachers, 
by enforcing a minimum number 61 lectures and a suitable supply of apparatus and 
books at the command of the teadhers and the students. 

The University requires qualified teachers to be appointed by the colleges. It does 
not allow affiliation unless a professor with the minimum qufltlification (a second class 
M.A.) is in charge of a subject. But this minimum qualification very often remains, 
the maximum in some of the colleges where constant change in the staff is rather 
the rule than the exception. The University does not possess sufficient control over 
the colleges so as to have an effective voice with regard to the appointment, dismissal, 
retention, recognition, or remuneration of the staff. The low remuneration, the un- 
certainty of the tenure of service, the complete disregard of the future provision and 
present status of professors in many of the colleges seriously hamper university educa- 
tion. It is notorious that excepting in a few cases of missionary spirit, the profession 
at present is only a vid media for most. Even in the Government colleges, the best 
graduates of the year are not attracted (see answer to question 2). In private col- 
leges the staff is composed of a motley group of good, bad, and indifferent men of whom 
every one is eager to better his lot by shifting himself somewhere else, to Govern- 
ment service or other pi’ofessions, as soon as opportunity occurs. 

It is essential for the University in the interests of education to control the sta£f 
of all the colleges under it. This is also desirable from the points of view of homo- 
geneity, harmony and economy. 

Lectures. — An hour’s or 45 minutes’ coaching work is falsely ennobled by the^name 
of lecture under the Calcutta University. I find the following constituent elements- 
in a lecture — compulsory attendance of the students, giving notes or reading and 
explaining passages (seldom throwing any new light on the subject but merely sum- 
marising what is in the text-book or other available books, or making the students 
understand a passage without the least thought or exertion on their part), pointing 
out important passages (more often from the point of view of examination than learn- 
ing) and giving ready-made answers to the possible questions in the university exami- 
nations by the prohsssor. There is seldom any discussion, any attempt to create 
initiative and enthusiasm in the mind of the* student, and the class-room work 
becomes mere drudgery to the student as well as to the lecture. 

This is due to : — 

(a) The examination system laying undue importance on the mastery of certaiir 
text-books (see my answer to question 9). 

(5) The quality of the students who are hardly able to follow a lecture (see my 
answer to question 8). 

(c) The false aim of the students who want notf to learn, but merely to pass the 

examination. 

( d ) The excessive number of lectures required to be delivered by the University. 

Very few of the books prescribed can bear so many real lectures (at least in 
history). Here there is a confusion between the lecture work and "coach- 
ing work. 
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I think that one lecture a week followed by four tutorial sittings, the attendance 
to which should be optional on ^ihe part of the students, '.vould be more favourable 
to the development of a spirit of enquiry than the present system. 

(c) Want of leisure ffa* the teaclier. He is very often to work in the class room 
for 18 hours a week and to deliver 18 so-called lectures per week. Soii.e- 
timetf^ the same man is to manage four classes from the first year to the 
fourth year, and to lecture on such diverse x>apers as : — 

(i) Modern European history. 

(ii) Hindu, Muhammadan, and British periods of Indian history. 

(iii) A pejriod of English history (see the B.A. course in the University 

Calendar). 

(iv) English history. 

(v) History of Ancient Greece. 

(vi) History of Ancient Borne. 

(/) The tradition and atmosphere also have caused the lectures to degenerate into 
their present low status. . The students would cite the instances of the best 
and the most learned professors, European and Indian alike; they will say 
that the same method has produced some of the best graduates and the 
most learned alumni of the IJniversit}^ ; and over and above all, they would 
point out that they have come to pass the examination and not to be learned 
men. 

There would be a revolution if a lecturer delivered only general lectures on his sub- 
jects, throwing new light on it or presenting to his students the up-to-date knowledge 
gathered by him. The student would be certainly indifferent to the learned lecturer 
and sometimes would bo intolerant of his learning as prejudicial to his interest in 
passing the examination. 

Suituhle supply of apparatus and hooks . — The libraries in many colleges, even in 
some Government colleges, are sadly deficient in books. Very seldom do they keep 
pace with the progress of knowledge. Very often books which have become classical 
in a subject, arc not found in the college libraries. My direct experience of four col- 
leges enables me to say that in all of them, at least in history, economics, and politicSt 
the libraries were and are sadly deficient in stock. 

Examination . — (See rtiy answer to question 9.) ^ 

Supervision . — (See my answer to question 5.) 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

Here the word “ training ” requires first to be defined. In its most comprehensive 
sense, training means the training of the body, the mind, and the spirit. Training may 
also be either liberal or technical. 

Physical, moral, religious and technical training has little, if any, scope in the exist- 
ing system of uiiversity education.* 

Liberal education for which there are fairly good arrangements for the highest train- 
ing suffers from the cumulative effect of a deficient system of teaching and of examina- 
tion from the very commencement of a boy’s education. The spirit of enquiry and in- 
dependent thinking is scarcely ever fostered in our schools and colleges. The Indian 
student is generally made to remember much and think little for himself. He is thus often 
a store of information and nothing else. His mental powers are not generally fully 
developed. Our education is also defective in that it is mainly theoretical and divorced 
from life. It is only book learning and has little reference to the concrete facts and 
realities of the world. So even in this field of intellectual culture our education is de- 
fective because of a had system of pedagogies and e xamination tests, and the divorce 
of training from the actualities of life. • 

n2 . 
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Sahkar, Gopal Chandra. 

My answer is in the negative. 

The existing system appears to be deficient for the following reasons ; — 

(d) Owing to the unmanageable numbers both of institutions affiliated to the 
University and of their students, neither the teaching nor the examining 
functions can be fulfilled satisfactorily, 

(d) Teaching is largely regulated by the standard demanded by the university 
tests which are generally adapted to the degree of proficiency attainable in 
the weaker affiliated institutions. 

(c) Students cannot opme under the influence of the University through want of 

rc^sidential arrangements and because ot the distance of most of the colleges 
from the seat of the University which, as at present constituted, is not an 
organic whole. 

(d) A federal university like that in Calcutta must necessarily be more an examin- 

ing than a teaching body. 

Sarkar, Kalipada. 

Ko. 11. 

{a) A teaching university is required for the purpose. The Calcutta University 
was formerly a purely examining body. Even now it is mainly so. 

(h) The teaching is done by schools and colleges, which, in the. majority of cases, 
cannot maintain for want of funds, highly qualified staffs. So, even if the 
University were to prescribe a high standard of teats, it would be difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, to attain it in individual schools and colleges. 
Thus both ideals and funds are wanting. 


Sarma, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

I do not consider the existing system affords full oport unity. The existing system 
is deficient : — 

(а) In that the requisite funds are not forthcoming. 

(б) there is no proper organisation and no pooling of the resources of the several 

colleges situated in large centres of population like Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

(c) The lack of the true university spirit both amongst the teachers and the taught. 

{d) The artificial system into which even good men from Europe are champed by a 
stifling racial protection, a lack of the true competitive spirit and the absenee 
of facilities. • „ 

(e) The lack of opportunity for even the best Indians to rise to their highest level, 
the stifling atmosphere of ir>feri|j^rity and discouragement and a fe^iog in some 
responsible quarters that the Indians should bo kept at a proper level, lest 
they should think themselves equal to the westerners. The best men whether 
from Europe, America or India, in the subjects dfesired to be specialised in 
should be brought in, though for temporary periods. Such men should be 
imeouraged to keep themselves in touch for a time by residing in those centres 
of learning during a portion of the year. Under the present system of depart- 
mental promotion and organisation with regular service, such men it is to be 
feared cannot be secured. 

Even potentially good men degenerate into second class tutors, and there is an un- 
necessary wastage of the limited ability available in presidency centres. The presi- 
dency towns and other large centres like Trichinopoly to a certain extent resemble centres 
of eduoetional activity in England and an attempt may be made as is being attempted in 
the Patna University scheme to encourage professors to specialise in special subjects 
and lecture to the pupils as university professors. 
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There can be no true university atmosphere so long as responsible men look outside 
India always. The indigenous agency must slowly fill the field and there should be ab- 
solutely no barrier whatsoever in the way of deserving men. Even at a temporary sacrifice 
of efficiency which I do not fear would result. The whole educational machinery should 
be run by the best experts from the world and men prepared to be domicile^l in India 
The ancient literary classes amongst the Hindus and the Muhammadans preferred jiovertj 
and learning to riches ; and the spirit is not dead. But the stifling spirit of inferiority 
and the concomitant discouragement prevent young devoting themselves entirely to 
learning ; and the causes should be removed if any improvement is to be looked for. ' 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chaxdra, Bahadur. 

i 

In my opinion, the existing system affords ample opportunities to Indians of ability 
of obtaining a very high degree of teaching in certain, if not in all, subjects covered by 
the curriculum of the University. The existing system, specially the system of post- 
graduate teaching recently introduced, has not had yet time to develope itself, and it 
would perhaps be premature to pronounce on its merits. There is, however, not the 
least doubt that the new system is a very great improvement on the old one and when 
its shortcomings have been detected and remedied in the light of experience, it should 
satisfy all reasonable exceptions regarding its possibilities. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The existing system of university education does not afford, in my opinion, at 
least in arts subjects, full opportunity to promising Indian youths for highest training. 
Tlie arrangements at present for post-graduate teaching are not up to the mark, and with 
its present concentration in the University College, it has brought together a large number 
of students differing greatly in their capabilities and individual attainments, which cannot 
but tend to make lectures and teaching dwindle to a dull level. Earnest students of 
ability for whom such classes are primarily meant, naturally do not obtain adequate 
guidance and attention, wdth the result that those who can afford are compelled to resort 
to European universities for higher training. It seems to me necessary that some 
system need be evolved which not being mechanical, should at the same time effectively 
check and w'^eed out students of indifferent capacity from the post-graduate section and 
thus enable the university professors to concentrate themselves in training the fe^v 
promising youths in their respective subjects. 

I must say that there is a great dearth of men of first-rate ability in our University, 
V hose association with the students is essential before we can expect their mental facul- 
ties to have full play. We lack men of “ recognised standing ” whose personal guidance 
may be a source of inspiration to earnest students, so that when they leave the Univer- 
sity they carry in their minds an indelible and lasting impression due to their contact 
with such academic teachers and the impetus received from them in seminar studies, 
I am fully cognisant of the fact that it is difficult to secure men of the above calibre 
and persuade noted savants to take up work in a university like that of Calcutta, 
but every effort should be made and no money should be spared for this purpose. 


Scottish Churches College Seuatus, Calcutta. 

8 and 11 (ii) (a). Young Indians of ability, under the existing system of uni- 
versity education, can and do obtain very high training but they are hampered 
throughout their course by the overcrowding of the colleges and by the waste of 
energy in the classes in dealing with students who have no real capacity for college 
education. 
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The high school leading to the matriculation examination is the only avenue 
to higher education in Bengal. In a very large number of cases these high schools 
have been begun and carried on through the energy and at the expense of private in- 
dividuals. The people are determined to have education and are willing to pay for 
it and the result is that crowds of boys of very dillerent ability reach the matri- 
culation stage. To bar them out by simply raising the standard will not serve, and 
it cannot be done. The high school system must be so cVianged that while the 
schools are strengthened and the standard of the matriculation examination is 
raised, there ^aall be a bifurcation of studies making it possible for the majority of 
pupils to take up a modern, scientific and practical course such as would give a good 
general education. If the school-leaving certificate were recognised by (lovernjrnent 
and by business iiouses as a satisfactory preliminary to their own tests, the crowds 
asking for admission to our colleges would soon reach manageable limits, and they 
would consist of those able to profit from a college course. 

A bifurcation of this sort has been attempted in Government schools, but in too 
feeble a fashion and it has not received tVie support that it is worth and which is 
absolutely necessary. The stajjdafd of teaching in the best high sehodls, in fact in 
all, has, during the past ten years, greatly improved, but no Bengali parent would 
allow that his son could profitably stay in even the best of these schools for another 
year after passing the matriculation examination. His belief is that the school can 
do no more for him. The first year classes in our colleges contain large numbers of 
students who have heard no English properly read and comparatively little of it 
spoken in any fashion. For weeks in these classes they have to struggle both with 
the Hubjc'-ct matter and with the English medium and this too in spite of the pains 
taken to make things clear. Students of real ability soon overcome these difficulties 
and if their teachers in college could concentrate on such students, much more 
effective and advanced work could be done. A reform of tins nature would radically 
change the whole college course and make it possible to secure for those who remain 
the very highest training. 

We are of o[>inion that if the bifurcation suggested were carried through, it would 
be possible to raise tlic mairieulation si-aralard very considerably, perhaps up to the 
level of the present Intermediate. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 


The highest training which a university seeks to give its alumni may be of different 
typos 

(a) It may bo training in all that goes to the making of a gentleman with the virtues 
and accomplishments of his class, one fitted to be a leader of public 1 fe and 
public opinion, and perhaps to be a hereditary legislator or member of a ruling 
class. 

Other ideals consciously pursued by systems of national education have been 
Brahmacharjya, the mens Sana in corpore sano, or in contemporary culture, 
the educing of a free personality or a civic sense (or conscience). 

In Bengal, at the present day, there is no note of individuality, no stamp of 
native genius, in her educational system or her cultural ideal. The soul of 
the people finds no place in her university, and civic ideals, old or new, cannot 
grow except in free and open view of expanding vistas of civic responsibility 
and social service. 

And yet a certain social status, credit, respectability, is conferred by a degree of 
the Calcutta University, and something of the old esteem for the pursuit of 
letters centres round the New Learning. ^ The rough and ready standards 
of the ‘ marriage market,’ the eugenics of the people in all countries and all 
ages, 8^e an index to this new order of social respectability. And indeed, 
even apart from money values, the test has worked successfully as a token 
of social currency. In other words, a training in the University does. ensure, 
in a fair measure, the conditions of social leading, such as a character (in the 
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Indian' sense of personal purity and honesty), an awakened intelligence, and 
the rudiments of a public spirit. So much must be entered on the credit side 
in any stock-taking of university education in Bengal. Financially, this 
education has ceased to be a profitable investment in many cases, but 
socially it has in some measure made good its claims, and that is due to 
the fact of the Bengali hhadrahg being and having always been a literate 
if not literary class. 

<6 ) The highest training may aim at knowledge for knowledge’s sake, a liberal, 
catholic culture, free and disinterested, without reference to the conduct of 
civic and* social life, and without import of vocational adaptation. 

Now strange as it may seem, the University of Calcutta, in spite of manifold defi- 
ciencies as regards our secondary as well as higher teaching, has to some 
extent kept in view the pursuit of pure knowledge on m scholastic basis 
/as distinguished from independent creation or construction) , and I could 
count a dozen or score of men of a catholic cosmopolitan culture among its 
alumni. The synthetic (and also eclectic) temper and genius of the Bengali 
mind explains this in part, but it has been equally due to the fact that in 
our B.A. curriculum we have always insisted on a broad -based and many- 
sided course of study. Our graduates, both pass and honours men, have 
to study three different subjects of the college grade. They are not mere 
Polls, and, in acquired knowledge of an academic grade, are quite the equals 
of thoir fellow-graduates in western universities. Indeed, our advantage, in 
correlation of studies is one that must not be lightly sacrificed* It marks a 
real step forward in tho idea of a modern liberal education* 

This claim will be challenged, I know. ‘ Babu English ’ and ‘ cram ’ are the 
charges hurljd indiscriminately against the Bengali graduate to prove his 
want of education, not to say culture. Now considering the facts relating 
to the distribution of tho linguistic capacity in individuals as well as 
among races of men, the marvel is that so many Bengalis learn to write 
English, a difficult foreign idiom, tolerably well. After all, grammatical 
correctness of a sort is all that is necessary or feasible. To strain after an 
immaculate purity in the Bengali’s English is — to erv for the moon ! For 
the rest, tho oriental cast of the English which Indians use is inevitable. 
In this matter, it is high time for Englishmen to make uj) their minds to 
be imperial or insular — one or the other, for they cannot have it both 
ways. Begional variations of English among i)eople8 of different thought- 
structure and different cultural tradition, in veldt or bush, in prairie or 
deltaic plain, in the wide, wide world, arc among the incidents of England’s 
imperial responsibility. Those the Englishman must learn to tolerate, if not 
to pardon, to the infirmities of the Gentile ! The Indian cannot change bis 
thought-syntax, his emotional nuances, his trains of association, imagery, 
analogy, to suit the temper of the Anglo-Saxon, and even the best of us, the 
men with the supreme gift of expression, a Keahub<jhandra Son or a Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, will write English which, after all, is “ Babu English 
in excehis ! 

The habit of cram has a bearing on the Indian student’s deficiency in English 
composition. The proneness to get by heart pieces of English writing 
which the student must use in the examination hall to be able to answer 
rather longish question papers in the short time allowed is a natural fault ; 
many boys, even of great natural f»arts, do not possess sufficient linguistic 
aptitude to be able to handle in a foreign language of an entirely alien 
idiom the kind of topics, often of a distinctly literary character, which find 
a prominent place in the c xamination papers. And in the matter of acquit 
ring facility of composition in a foreign language, the memorising of passages 
in prose as well as in verse is not an altogether unintelligent or futile 
practice. 
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. From thp standpoint of pure knowledge or science, our real deficiency — apart 
from our commiserable predicament as regards the medium of instruction — 
lies in a different direction. The course of liberal education through 
which every graduate of this university is intended to pass may be divided 
into three stages : — the lower school course with the matriculation as the 
terminus, the higher school course (corresponding in standard in a broad 
general sonve to the Lyceum, the Gymnasium or the Gakko) with the inter- 
mediate examination at the end, and the university course proper leading 
to the B.A. or B.So, (pass or honours) degree on a three-subject (tri-dimen- 
sional) basis. In any such scheme of pure liberal education it is essential that 
aprrL from tte training of the senses, the imagination and the will, and if the 
body, the hands r.nd the vocal organs, the first two stages should comprise, in 
addition to English which with us takes the place of a classical language, 
the student’s own vernacular and the classical language to which his verna- 
cular and his culture- tradition are filiated, as the linguistic minimum (at any 
rate on the humanistic side), and an elementary knowledge of matter, its 
constitution and general properties, of living things, their essential structure 
and functions, and of fiaafi, his making, history and habitat, — together with 
the use of those two keys to all precise and methodised knowledge, logic 
and mathematics. In the third stage should come a bifurcation into a 
predominantly humaristic and a predominantly naturalistic course, but 
not exclusively either, and correlating and co-ordinating, as all modern 
culture must, cognate studies or branches of knowledge in groups of two or 
throe ; for a degree in arts or science, or, better, simply for a Baccalaureate* 
This may or may not be followed by a higher graduate course (not 
a postgraduate oue yet, in any real sense of the term) of which specialisa- 
tion of study is the keynote, as in our M.A. and M.Sc. courses. Attached 
to these there are to bo seminars, but the fellowships, doctorates, and 
other endowments or recognitions of actual research (or constinictivo culture) 
in the University will be open only to the select few among the graduates, 
whether Bachelors or Masters, who have the special ability for this kind of 
work. But the Master’s degree as such does not carry any such implication 
in our university no more than it does elsewhere : it is to be judged only by 
its cultural value. 

Such is our intention, but there arc flaws, well-nigh fatal, in its actual working* 
The elements of the i)hvfcical and natural science 5 find no place in the matricul- 
ation curriculum, and are o])tional in the intermediate stage. The History 
of England, not a very insignificant chapter of human history, nor very 
irrelevant for England’s dependenoy, is a sealed chapter to most Indian 
under-graduates. With nothing in the nature of object lessons or everyday 
science or natural history in the school course, and with no manual training 
or lessons in drawing, the average Bengali boy is denied that educ?».tion of 
the senses, and especially of the hand and eye, which are so necessary to 
correct the overweening subjectivity and other natural defects of the 
Indian mind. When wo add to this the fact that he gets his ideas through 
the medium of a foreign language, and with the aid of hooks which often 
describe scenes and surroundings, natural as well as social, of which ho can 
have no visualisation or concrete image, we can well imagine that his 
training is apt to be abstract, formal and symbolical, divorced from life and 
reality. That so many survive this de- vitalising process is a testimony to the 
native intelligence of the Indian stocks. 

(c) Training in research, or in the work of advancing the bounds of knowledge,, 
is another object of a modern university, ^bich, however, can be inten- 
ded only for students of special ability in the higher stages of instruction,, 
ordinarily in the post-graduate stage. Our M. A’s. and M. Sc’s, as I have 
pointed out, arerbut graduates who have specialised in certain ‘ pure ’ or 
liberal studies, and who give a higher tone to such of the ptofessions and 
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services as are (happily) largely recruited from among them ; they are not 
specificaliy trained for research. But during the last ten years the Univer- 
sity has made marked and rapid progress in the direction of fostering 
research. The postgraduate lectureships are in the nature of fellowship** 
for some of our most brilliant young men, placing them above wan^ and 
giving them sufficient leisure — of which they are likely to give a good 
account. To these must be added a few research studentships and prizes, 
and the new doctorates in philosophy and science, which have done more 
to stimulate original investigation in science as well as in arts, during the last 
ten years than was done in the entire preceding history of the University. 
Our wants in this matter are more research studentships and fellowships, 
more and better -equipped libraries, laboratories and museums, and, abovo 
all, more of stimulating and inspiring guidance. It is also essential that the 
teaching of French, German, Chinese and Prakrit be taken in hand by the 
Unii^ersity and that an Indian candidate be allowed to offer any of these 
languages in lieu of an optional subject at any university examination. 
Our neglect of these languages is a main obstacle to research. 
yd) The highest university training has also another aspect, viz., the vocational,, 
the aim being to turn out experts (or trained men) for the various professions. 
Occupations and services which require specialisation in theory as well as in 
practice, and which will corre qjond to the volume and breadth of life in the 
country — e.g., engineers, technologists, chemists, physicians, lawyers, 
ministers of religion, artists, teachers, journalists, statists, actuaries, 
bankers — the various departments of the Civil Service or bureaucracy. 

Here in Bengal, in the absence of a much-needed diversity of occupations — (I may 
note en passant that the mediaeval universities in India ‘ sheltered ’ the ‘ 32 sciences 
and the ‘ G4 arts ’) — the University of Calcutta has hitherto conferred degrees or diplomas 
in teaching, onginocring, medicine and law, and in a general way trained for the civil 
services of the country. Of these law has taken the lion’s share. Medicine and engineer- 
ing have been very inadequately provided, having regard to the vital needs of the people 
and the volume of the demand. Agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, and 
commerce, not to speak of the fine arts, have not been taken under the auspices of the 
University. 

I may add that training in pure research, and the training of ex])crts and specialists 
in technology, should go hand in hand in a university of the modern type : in fact scien- 
tific research is powerfully stimulated by the University taking in hand the equipment of 
the nation for the industrial struggle in the world’s market : a prime duty of every 
Fystem of national education, and every national university, in our day. 

In my view, every national system of education must make adequate provision for 
all these kinds of training. Our deficiencies under every one of these heads I have noticed 
in course of the foregoing observations. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I do not think that the present system of education in this province affords- 
to young men of ability full opi>ortunity of obtaining sound education for the follow- 
ing, among other reasons : — 

(а) Most of the students who join the University after finishing their school 

education are insufficiently equipped for collegiate education. Many of 
them cannot even follow the lectures of their teachers owing to imperfect 
development of the powers of understanding, defective knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and the abrupt change from the school to the collegiate stage. 

(б) Undue’ importance being attached to examination, the students generally 

make stfccess at examination the sole object of their stu(^es and do au 
great deal of memory work to the detriment of their understanding. 
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(c) The teachers generally adapt their teaching to the needs of examinal^ong 

and many of them often dictate notes and mark out important passages 
which are likely to be set in the examination. 

(d) The number of students in college classes being very large, the teachers 

cannot pay individual attention to their boys who get any tutorial help 
worth tho name. Hence many of them have mainly to depend upon notes 
and keys for preparing themselves for the examinations. 

(e) Students receive very little encouragement and enjoy very few opportunities 

of reading works other than their texti-books. 

(f) There are many colleges which are not adequately ^equipped in respect of 

libraries and laboratories and hence are not in a position to impart sound 
education to the boys. 

{g) The system of examination is very defective. 

(k) The curriculum and courses of study for the different examinations some- 
times prove a hindrance to sound education, e.g., there",! s no provision 
for the study of sciences at the matriculation stage. History and 
geography have beer* made optional subjects and therefore the history of 
England is not taught in, schools. 

(i) The system of admission Is also defective. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

I consider that the existing system of university education does not afford to 
young Indian r of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highcwst f raining. For I believe 
that such full opportunity can be obtained only in a residential system. In an affiliating 
and examining university like the Calcutta University : — 

{a) No special differentiation can be made in the nature of the teaching to suit and 
foster special aptitudes of students of ability. 

{h) The existing system is vitiated by the adoption of a curriculum which provides 
for too exrly specialifation. (This point has been fully discussed by me in an 
article w hich appeared in the Presidency College Magazine.) 

(c) But the most serious danger to tho cause of higher training arises, in my opinion, 
from tho erroneous policy which the Calcutta University has recently adopted 
with regard to post-graduate teaching. This mistaken jpolicy is the result 
of making a confusion between the nature and the proper functions of an 
examining university with those of a teaching university. In trying to 
make an examining university perform the functions of a teaching university, 
we invite certain failure in tho proper performance of both of their respective 
functions. The proper business of the examining university is to see that 
the affiliated college's develope their teaching capacities to the highest degree. 
But if the University takes up a share of the teaching work (specially in the 
highest classes), it at once robs the colleges of all chances of their highest 
develojjmeiit and reduces them to the position of a higher sort of schools. 
The spirit of research, of pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, will bo killed 
in them. The teaching staff of the colleges will soon deteriorate as the majority 
of the teachers will httVe no connection with the higher teaching of their 
respective subjects. Moreover, by segregating the post-graduates in the 
University, the under-graduate students in the colleges will be deprived of 
their inspiring leadership in all intellectual pursuits and corporate 
activities. This sad loss in the college life will not be compensated by the 
expected better provision for post-graduate teaching at the University, for 
the abnormal over-crowding of the students will nullify the good results 
expected from the concentration of the^^ teachers. It is essential, in the 
higher courses of study, that the teachers must come into intimate personal 
touch with the students, and this can only be possible by distributing post- 
graduate work amongst the different colleges and thus bringing the number 
otustudents to a manageable figure. 
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In this connection, I beg to draw .the attention of the Commission to the following 
quotations from the report of the Royal Commission on London University Education 
<( 1913 ):— 

“It is in the best interests of the University that the ‘ mo^ distinguished of its 
professors should take part in the teaching of the under-graduates from 
the beginning of their university career.’ 

If it is thus desired that the highest university teachers should take part in under- 
graduate work, an<J their spirit should dominate it all, it follows for the same 
reasons that they should not be deprived of the best of their students when 
they reach the stage <?f post-gradjuate work. This work should not he separated 
from Me rest of the work of the University* ^ 

It is also a great d;is|«ivantage to the under-graduate students of the University 
post-graduato students should be removed to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are doing more advanced 
work than themselves, and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate 
and encourage them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

(While reading the above wo have only to bear in mind that in an affiliating univer- 
sity like that of Calcutta, all these remarks apply to the affiliated colleges which are the 
true teaching centres of the University.) 

Further, the inevitable tendency of the recently adopted system will be to diminish 
the number of college lecturers who will be given a share in post-graduate training and 
to increase the number of the university lecturers who can have no opportunity of ever 
coming into contact with under* graduates. Ultimately, the supply of efficient and 
experienced post-graduate teachers will bo adversely affected. 

For the above reason I hold that though the new scheme may be the right one in a 
2)uroly residential and teaching university, it will bo absolutely suicidal to adopt that 
scheme in an affiliating university which the Calcutta University is bound to continue 
to be for a long time to come. 

Throughout this memorandum I adhere to this general principle of university education 
that even admitting that the residential teaching university is the ideal system, an affi- 
lialing eCnd examining university can best perform its functions by limiting its a/ctivities 
to supervision of the teaching in the colleges and the conduct of the examinations, and 
allow the colleges in the difTeront centres of the province to attain to their highest develop- 
ments — on attaining which they should bo at once converted into teaching universities. 
The only legitimate teaching work that an affiliating university can undertake to supple- 
ment the teaching of the college — by providing for special courses of lectures to be deli- 
vered by men who have attained distinction in their respective subjects. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

The Calcutta University is now a teaching university. The intern of post-graduate 
teaching organised by Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, will, if properly encaq|^ed and carried out, 
give ample facility to young men of solid parts and scholarly habits in this province for the 
attainment of the highest degree of usefulness so as to make the University a seat of real 
culture. Professors of undoubted scholarship and attainments have been appoint<^d to be 
in charge of some of the important subjects of study recognised by the University ; and 
they are mainly confined to research work. A body of able assistant professors of 
experience, possessing high academic distinctions, have been carefully selected to lecture on 
the various subjects of post-graduate study ; and an elaborate tutorial system has been 
introduced to give young graduates, having high academic qualifications, opportunitiS^ 
to learn the art of teaching and carry on original investigation in the various branches 
of study in which they seek to specialise. 

But I venture to suggest that young graduates fresh from Indian or foreign univer- 
sities, if ijiey do not happen to be men of exceptional merit, may not be entrusted with 
the responsible work of teaching and examining students for the highest degrees of the 
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university unless they have received a oDurse of training as leofcurars in colleges or as 
tutors in the post-graduate institution for at least a period of five years. 

The intellectual and material advancement of the province depends mainly on the 
excellence of its indigenous products. There is no want of men of real ability who are 
willing and able to work with single-minded devotion in the cause of high education under 
wise and skilful guidance, if they have freedom, opportunities and reasonable emoluments. 
A large body of men of character and wide intellectual sympathies, working as a corpora- 
tion and sacrificing ambition to duty, can never fail to be useful, and make the Universitjr 
a nursery for scholars and great men. 

A large number of scholarships may bo founded to enable oir university lecturers, 
ocllege professors and distinguished graduated of the University to study the educational 
systems in foreign universities as well as those subjects (specially of a scientific character)- 
for the study of which no suitable provision has yet been made in this maiversity for 
want of men and moans. •* 

Professors at our university should not be mere theorists. Where practical science^ 
is required, a practical scientist %hall teach it. Practice and theory should be combined 
to have a basis for the matedal progress of this province to enable it to stand on its own 
legs. An interchange of profe3sors of the different universities of tliis country will create: 
an equality of opportunities. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

My answer to the first portion of the question is in the negative. 
The deficiency lies mainly in respect of physical and moral training. 


Sen, Nikhilranjan. 

There are certain defects in the present system which stand in the way of the^ 
scholars desirous of obtaining the highest training. By highest training we should mean 
the full development of the individuality of its recipient on a broad and sound basis of 
general knowledge. Distinguished scholars reciving such a training should also be able 
to keep pace with the work that is done at other great centres of learning. The 
present curriculum does not provide for a sound training in the first principles of the^ 
common arts and sciences. It aims at an early specialisation, rather too early, with the 
result that the ground work remains defcotiv6 for evor. A consid oration of the course 
proscribed for the matriculation examination will bear this out. High school training 
should be exclusively devoted to the acquisition of general knowledge as preparatory to 
higher training at the University where specialisation should be the ultimate aim. The 
present Matriculation course does not include any one of the common ecienoes such as 
physics, chemistry, physiology and botany and even off ers any option as regard i such 
important arts subjects as history and geogri,phy so that almost every one of the stu- 
dents who come to the University every year is ignorant of the elements of science, and? 
about four-fifths of them enter the colleges with only a smattering of a certain period of 
Indian history, learnt in their early school days, and with almost no knowledge of gaogra-^ 
phy. Any comprehensive scheme of general education should provide for a training 
in all the principal branches of both arts and scienco ; the importance of the former is 
recognised here, but that of the latter is totally ignored. The study of ecionoe should have^ 
a place in every system of liberal culture. It gives a man the knowledge of his place in* 
nature and his mastery over it. So a revision of the present matrimfiation course in 
the light of the above consideration is necessary. It may berremarked here that in order 
to lighten the labour of students and avoid the difficulties of language the scientific train- 
ing should be carried on in Bengali. 

* The freedom given to the students of choosing their own subjects in the colleges is anr 
excellent system and should be retained. In the same spirit some amount of freedom 
of teaching is also necessary for the teacher. He should sometimes be p^mitted to 
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diepart from the prescribed syllabus and introduce such things as are calculated to 
create an interest in the subject and incite the more ambitious students to highar study. 

As regards the training of some distinguished scholars who would be most up* tc -date 
in their knowledge and keep pace with the progress made elsewhere the tJm varsity has 
43 ertainly an eye to that and affords some opportunities at least to that effect. The recent 
post-graduate scheme is also a step to that end and it is reasonably exj^^ected to yield 
some good results. It is necessary to develop* it gradually on the present line or on any 
other line which might suggest itself on the working of the scheme and it may be hoped 
tiliat better and better conditions would be cre|^ted for able scholars to distinguish them- 
selves. • 

The above remark is^^t^e as regards the pure sciences only. For the study of higher 
technical sciences the University has done very little. The Faculty of Tochnology and 
Oommerce should be a feature of a modern university in order to train up students in 
these branches and give them an opportunity of specialising in their respective subjects. 


Sen, Raj Mohan. 


By the highest training I understand the training which is necessary for 
c-arrying on res 'arch in order either to extend the sphere of human knowledge or 
to make new practical applications of the knowledge that wo already possess. If 
this view of the question be correct, then the answer seems to me to be plain. 
Neither the Calcutta University nor any of its affiliated colleges, until very recent 
dates, gave to the students of Bengal proper facilities for the highest training. 
The Calcutta College of Science has only been recently established. But even 
now only a very few of the other colleges have suitable arrangements for research 
w'ork. Besides, apart from the question of actual training for original work, the 
method of teaching at present followed in the colleges, does not appear to me to 
foster the spirit of self-help among the students, without which no training for 
original work can be effective. Our students are to a large extent passive recipients 
of instruction, instead of being active workers under the advice and guidance of the 
teachers. On the one hand, this is, perhaps, due to an excessive eagerness on the 
part of the coUege authorities and teachers to show good results at the university 
examinations and, on the other, to the keen competition among the writers of annotat- 
ed editions of text-books and keys, etc., to secure the largest sale for his production by 
making it the most elaborately written book of its kind in the market in order to lessen, 
as much as possible, the amount of labour necessary for the students to pass the 
examinations. As long as this method of teaching continues unchanged, the spirit 
of self-help arid of original research cannot be expected to prosper. I venture to think 
that the method of teaching to be followed in colleges should be different from that 
followed in schools. But at present there is not this difference in Bengal, and the 
colleges here have now been reduced to mere bigger schools in which only the 
subjects taught are higher, but the mothocl of teaching followed is the same as in 
schools. To remedy this defect in the present system of teaching in the colleges, 
the University should rather fix the maximum instead of the minimum number ot 
lectures to be delivered in each subject, lessening the number of lectures now usually 
delivered at least by one-third, and at the same time insist that no college should 
place under a teacher more students than he can effectively instruct and supervise. 
This will necessitate an increase in the number of teaohei's, apd consequently also in 
the expenditure. 

-There is another way in which the present system of teaching retards the 
progress of the good students. We now teach chiefly by lecturing in classes which 
are generally too big to admit individual instruction and guidance. The teachers 
have, therefore, to adapt the standard of their teaching to the average capacity 
of their classes. So those students who are above the average in intelligence and 
working capacity, and who, with individual help from teachers, could do higher 
and better work, have to suffer. The loss suffered in this way by a good student 
even in the lower classes of a college cannot but, to some extent, affect his whole « 
career. There are at present in the Rajshahi College 437 students who study 
mathematics, and^nly two professors to teach that subject. 
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Sen, Rai Satis Chandea, Bahadur. 

The syllabus, as at present prescribed, is sufficient for the purpose and is of a high 
order ; the teaching imparted through European professors can be improved by attract- 
ing English professors of higher attainments. The English professors, as now-a-days 
recruit^ are inferior to professors of our day. In many cases they are inferior to Indian 
professors in ability and attainments. As for Indian professors the best products of the 
University are not engaged. They have better prospects in other departments* 

Under the present system the majorifiy of professors, specially European professors, 
keep themselves aloof from students. There is practically no interchange of ideas 
between the professors and the students except for a few hours in the class rooms. 
Students derive no inspiration from their professors. 

Much importance is now attached to results at the examination. The general career 
of the student is not taken into account. The examination is no test of efficiency and 
‘‘originality” of students. It gives rise to the practice of cramming. 


Sen, Sueya Kumae. 

The existing system pf university education does not afford full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training, as the subjects fixed for the examinations are too many 
and the courses prescribed cannot be finished in two years. Cramming is largely 
practised. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandea. 

The existing system of university education is deficient from this point of view^ 
inasmuch as : — 

(o) Books and journal i of reference are not always available, especially when they 
are written in a language other than English. » 

(6) Boys have not always easy access to them even when they are available. 

(c) They have no opj)ortunity to read any book or journal written in a language other 
than English because they cannot understand the language of these books. 

{<!) They cannot meet their teachers as often as they like. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

The term ‘ highest training ’ may have different meanings for different persons. 
I take it to mean ‘ a good all round training that fits a person for citizenship. ’ * Highest 

training ’ therefore, must bo one that touches the whole personality and not merely intel- 
lect. The present system, judging from this point of view, ig defective inasmuch as 
it : — 

(fl) Favours early specialisation and thus exerts. a narrowing influence upon 
intellect. 

{h) Does not effectively encourage activities other than intellectual. , 

(c) Does not always bring into play the personality of the teacher. 

I proceed to deal with the several points. 

(a) The courses of study should be so .arranged thtit each student may come into 
contact with the main streams of thought and culture. Specialiiation 
should be preceded by a period of general culture. Under the present 
system a student may pa«8 through the University without ever studying 
either natural acienoes or social sciences like economics^ eocij^logy, historyi, 
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politics, etc. This arrangement, I submit, is f#»T from being satisfactory 
and demands reconsideration. 

There is, of course, a large number of alternative studies at every stage from 
the Matriculation to the B.A. These, however, serve more to .hunt off 
students in different lines than to broaden culture. An I. Sc. almost 
always comes out as an M. So. though he might with profit have studied 
something of economics or politics. A student who chooses only hterar^^ 
studies for his intermediate course Avill usually become an M.A. without 
ever knowing anything of the natural sciences. This, I submit, is far from* 
being desu^ble. I propose the reinstatement of the old F. A. curriculum 
or the introduction of one of the same nature. No ajnount of knowledge 
of chemistry can ever fulfil the need of history or philosophy ; each has 
its place in the field of culture. There should always be a minimum of 
general education upon which specialisation should bo based. 

The number of subjects at the B. A. stage should be at least four. I cannot 
agree with those who would make the stage of graduation one of speciali- 
sation. At the same time I should liKe to have the units which constitute a 
subject detached from one another so that a variety of combinations is 
possible. Thus it is desirable tliat the student of economics should take 
payohology or ethics without being forced to study metaphysics as well. 
Similarly the student of ethics should have the option of studying poli- 
tical philosophy without encumbering himself "with Indian economics. 

Specialisation should commence only at the M. A. stage. The course of study 
prepared by the Board of Higher studies in Philosophy this year is 
according to my opinion an excellent one for this purpose. 

Apart from the question of curriculum, the mode of teaching also demands 
certain modifications. There should be more to do for the student in the 
way of writing essays and dissertations. This would not only create an 
interest in the mind of the student to study up special topics but will also 
enable him to form opinions about them. Library work and essay writing 
should have the same position in the »rts curriculum as laboratory work 
has in the science curriculum. The subjects of study must be brought 
from their academic seclusion to bear upon the problems of daily life. Only 
by this means can they be rendered vital and real for the student. The 
student of psychology for instance must be made to realise the socio-moral 
task that he as a psychologist, is called upon to perform. The bearing of 
his science upon education, law, medicine, business, etc., should be made 
clear to him and he should be called upon to study simple problems in 
one or more of these fields. The student of sociology should likewise be 
called upon to study the problems that his concrete social environment 
offers'. In this way alone can education be really effective and produc- 
tive of personality and character. 

{b) The absence of what is known as student activity ” or “ class activity ” 
at American universities is keenly felt by many of us. These activities 
serve not only to vitalise the community of students but also to coun- 
teract the effects of academic aloofness and academic intelleotualism • 
Much of what has been said above would have missed its point had we 
here in existence organisations indicative of corporate life and activity* of 
the university community. Moreover we must not forget that one imbibea 
a loftier culture from the tradition of the University than from its 
lectures ; and a healthy tradition is merely an outcome of the corporate 
life of the University. Hence it is one of the basic conditions of • a 
f healthy cultural life that there should be other organisations and activi- 
ties besides those that meet only the intellectual demands, among the 
members of the Univefeity and its constituent colleges. 

These clubs and societies that guide the course of university life spring up by* 
themselves under normal conditions. But the students of Bengal have 
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come to stake a high premium upon intellect on the ground that a first 
class career at the University almost always ensures a bright financial 
prospect. Thus “ Academy has stifled life ” and we have at the Univer- 
sity a large number of students whose only companion is the text-book 
and whose only activity is reading. If, therefore, we wake up to the need 
of social life at the University, the initiative during the first decade or 
so, must lie with the authorities of the University and of its colleges who 
must bring home to the student in various ways that reading text-books 
is only one of the aspects of university life. 

Collegiate and inter-collegiate associations should iinmediately be formed 
under the patronage and subsidy of the University on the following 
lines : — 

(i) It is a patent fact that the city of Calcutta holds out but scanty 

opportimities for the young to indulge in games. The want of space is 
almost always the principal reason. It must be obligatory on the part 
of the colleges or an association of colleges, therefore, to make arrange- 
ments for the physical recreation of students. Nothing effective, 
however, can be done unless the co-operation of the Corporation of 
Calcutta and of the Government of Bengal is forthcoming. The 
Corporation might very easily lend its public squares to the University 
for the installation of athletic clubs of various descriptions. The 
Government of Bengal too may with funds and land encourage the 
physical culture of our student community. 

But the University should enact rules that would make it compulsory for 
students to keep up to a certain level of physical health. Arrangements 
should be made by each college fov a periodic medical examination of all 
its students. Those who fail to pass the physical test should be granted 
health-leave and should not be allowed to pursue their studies. This 
measure will prevent many students from ruining themselves through 
undue strain. No student who fails iii the physical test should be 
entitled to continue his scholarships if his iU-health be due to his 
persistent neglect of physical exercise. These measures together with 
proper facilities for physical culture would go far in making up for an 
aspect of education hitherto neglected. 

(ii) It will readily be recognised that formation of tastes is one of the 

principal features of education. The cultured man knows how to enjoy 
and what to enjoy. There is, however, no provision whatsoever at 
our University for the cultivation of cssthetic life. I do noT; insist 
that every one should be made to take courses in fine arts or to join 
the musical club ; my only contention is that the sosthetic life of the 
university and college comriiunities should have its means for cultivation 
and expression. To this end I favour the institution of a curriculum 
in fine arts comprising philosophy of art, history of art, and courses in 
the theory of music, painting, sculpture and arohitcoture. At the same 
time, every college should encourage musical and other fine arts 
organisations, such as dramatic clubs, poets’ club, etc. It is needless to 
mention that these organisations more than the college courses would 
contribute to the formation of jesthotic life of the student community. 

iii) Education in order to be vital, real and effective must set clearly 
before the student the social and moral tasks for which it seeks 
to prepare him. The social and mq^al problems of the community 
therefore, must be presented before the student in their concrete 
form so that he may realise their importance and prepare himself 
for their solution. It is imperative for the University to encourage 
organisations which foster a spirit of social service and bring Jiome 
to the student the oonditions of his social environment. 1 propose. 
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therefore, that the University should establish a “ Social !Bure;au ** 
which will mari^hall worker rj for social sur/ey and social service. 
Activities may be initiated immediately in the follovdng directions ; — 
(a) Management of night-schools. 

- (6) Organisation of boys* clubs for helping the children of the poor. 

(c) Organisation of institutions for the working population. 

(d) Management of a legal bureau for helping the poor litigants. 

(e) Economic survey of different districta as regards specific industries. 

(/) Child-study in rural and urban areas. 

Other departments can be opened as interest is awakened and need 
arises. When societies of this descrii}tion are in existence, the University 
should extend its recognition to them and if possible, it should subsidise 
** tihem. 

Apart from these organisations and societies, the University and the colleges 
should always encourage students to form clubs and associations under 
proper guidance and advice. To organise a club is in itself training which 
is likely to be of value for the student even when he gets into the world. 

In order to give effect to the recommendations made above, it will b® 
necessary to establish a students’ bureau by the University consisting of 
representatives of different colleges. This bureau should sub-divide 
itself into physical, aBsthetic and social departments in order to foster 
activity in the several departments. Each of these committees must 
have as its members student representatives of different colleges. Thus 
in each of those fields students and teachers will collaborate and interchange 
ideas as fellow-workers. Not only therefore, will therp be a spirit of 
social service per^ding th<i university comVunity, the gain in the region 
of intellect too will be considerable if a sX)heme as proposed above be 
given effect to. 

(c) No argument is necessary to prove the importance of a teacher’s personality 
as one of the basic factors of sound education. The system prevalent in 
Bengal appears to have? failed to realise the fact. The department of 
education has done little to enl ance the personality of a teacher and to 
enable them to bring their personality into play. 

{a) In the first place, the private institutions have been allowed to choose their 
own scale of salaries for teachers and they have done so on a principle 
more becoming a factory than of a college. Instead of availing them- 
selves of the services of the best men, they have gone after those who 
have been willing to serve on a low pay. The result, as might be ex- 
pected, is that many of the really able scholars have turned away ttbm 
education. Many even among those who have continued in the pro- 
fession of teaching have been forced to transfer their services from one 
institution to another for want of economic prosp<?ct8. This, it would 
readily be admitted, is not a desirable state of things. It may at least 
partially be rectified if a scale of salaries be fixed by the University and 
private organisations are prevented from taking advantage of the impe- 
cunious educationists. 

(&) The service under Government though financially better than that under 
private niltnagement, suffers from a social drawback. The obnoxious 
distinction between the I. E. S. and the P. E. S. has served to turn away 
many of our able men from the profession of teaching. The distinction 
is made more intolerable by the fact that it is based on racial considera- 
tions and not upon gradations of personal worth and ability. It is 
unlikely that those who are branded as inferior, whose personal worth 
is challenged, would with smiling face devote themselves whole-heartedly 
to their daily work. If there have been teachers of eminence even 
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under these circumstances, it is to the credit of the teachers themselves 
and not of the system. 

(c) The present system of university education dpes not give teachers their 
fair ^are of control over educational matters. The senate should have 
more representatives of the teaching profession than it now has. The 
constitution of the senate should be placed on an electoral rather than 
on a nominational basis. Unless teachers are allowed to control the 
mechanism of the University, it is impossible for them to aotualise their 
ideas and ideals. Thus, the university courses run the risk of being 
stereotyped and the university life of becoming stagnant. 

It cannot be gainsaid that of two persons of equal capacity the one who is 
engaged in teaching is a better judge of educational matters than one 
who follows the profession of law or medicine. The teacher is the best 
j udge of what should be taught and how it should be taught. !No*syllabus 
or course of study should be imposed upon him ah extra, 

8uch an imposition always signifies absence of confidence upon the ability 
of the leaolior and tIo teacher is too dull to realise it. Unless therefore, 
we are ready for the changes indicated above, it would be idle to expect 
that men of personality will flock to the department of teaching and that 
they will bring the wealth of their mind to bear upon their daily work. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

I do not think it does to the fullest extent. The deficieneies of the existing system 
are of two classes : — “ , 

(a) In so far as it lacks adaptation to social and economic environments. 

{h) In so far as its methods are indifferent. 

(a) The 

educational system has no reference to our social and economic eudst 
Knowledge for its own sake must needs be the privilege of a few. To the 
bulk of the people education must be primarily a means of improving one's 
fortunes and increasing one’s vain/ as n, unit of society. Nowhere in our 
educational system — and least of all in the University — is there any attempt 
to increase the efficiency of the man for the particular end he has proposed 
to himself. The result is that the mere passing of the examination, and, per- 
haps, so qualifying oneself for Governnumt or private service, for which 
a cniversity qualification is a sine qua non, becomes the end of education. 
This aimlessness of education is reflected in the wonderful combinations' of 
subjects which are offered by candidates for examination — subjects which 
have no possible relation with one another. The reason is that candidates 
mostly select the shortest cut to a pass. To remedy this defect, I think it 
would be necessary to diversify the courses and adapt them with special 
reference to particular careers— the career of a scholar being only one of 
1 hese. What those careers may be and how education may be adapted to 
lead up to a high degree of efficiency in it I shall deal with later on. 

A furtlh r dt^ficiency which may be dealt with under this head is the exclusive 
place which intellectual culture has in the schenm of education. Character 
building, except in so far as it is a necessary con#quenoe of the widening of 
the intellectual outlook, is not attended by the University. The develop- 
corporate social life in colleges and the University is necessary for 
• upbuilding of character more efficiently than in the past. 

Fhydical culture too is sadly neglected. Some progress has recently been made in - 
the direction of sports. ^ far as it goes, it is good. But it is to be feared 
that an excessive attention is being paid to spectacular effect rather than tp 
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p, real effective all-round progress. Schools and colleges are rnore interested 
in developing teams which can win shields and cups than in a steady effort 
for the improvement of the physique of every boy in the college. This last 
is undoubtedly the essential thing, and I would suggest thar. iu e\ery school 
and college, boys and girls should be compelled to undertake compulsory 
courses of physical training under the guidance of really capable professors 
of physical culture. Individual attention is the essence of success in this 
report. 

I wish to emphasise this fact because I feel that the physical weakness of our young 
men is one of the most painfully prominent features of our schools and 
colleges and undoubtedly undermines much of the good work of our edu- 
■ cational system. The poverty of the boys, th(5 unwholesomo conditions of 
life and the defects of the social system are some of iho contributory causes 

, of <this physical decline, but it is still j)osBil>lo to offc(;t miuib by indivi- 
dual physical instruction of pupils. 

(b) The worst evils under this head arc to be found in the schools, w hoso deficiencies 
stand in the way of progress. The following arc the chief defects of the 
educational methods in schools : — 

(i) There is a lack of knowknlge of the theory and practice of education in the 
great majority of teachers. Attemp' s to remedy tliis are made by issuing 
detailed instructions for teaching. This is supplemented by supervision 
and control by inspectors. The result is a mechanical adluu’ence to 
rules tested by mcchatiical standards. I think it necessary to organise 
a system by which, in the course of, say, ten years, every teacher in 
, every school shall have gone through a course of instruction in the 
science and practice of education, 

(ii) Tliere is a lack of individuality and initiative in teachers. This is due to 

the defect stated above. There are too many rules and too little 
freedom for the teacher in the methods of teaching. Books arc selected 
by inspectors of schools and each teacher is expected to go through a 
definite portion tf each book and to comply with other definite in- 
structions. All this consumes the whole time of the teacher and leaves 
him little time to developc any thing of his own. Any departure from 
rules, far from being oncourag(‘d, is put down with an iron hand. 

(iii) The head master of a scdiool has been degraded to the position of a subordi- 

nate to the inspector of schools. His duties consist merely of seeing that 
the inspector’s rules are obeyed. The head master should be given the 
utmost libertv in fixing the courses of study in his school and controlling 
the method of education therein. His position should be at l(^ast equal 
to that of an inspector of schools and his authority in no way undei- 
miued by the superior authority of any other man. It goes without 
saying that ho ought to be at least as well qualified as a professor in a 

liv) I should like to mention two specific defects in the methods of education. 

Firstly, the schools are at present more or less in the nature of daily 
examination centres. Teachers give the lessons and take them, q he 
learning is expected to be done at home. This is a most pernicious 
system. At any rate in the lower forms the children ought to have all 
tiieir time free at home and reading there should be at their pleasure and 
choice. The teaching in all classes should be mainly done at school. 

Secondly, under the present system there is a deplorable want of oontinu^y jn 
courses of study, which leads to a tremendous waste of time. Thu^, 
for instance, a boy in Class IV begins reading grammar and reads 
up to, say, adverbs ; in Class V he begins another book on grammar-* 
and goes the weary way up to — well, adverbs. In the next mass he 
does the same thing from another book and when he reaches 
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highest forms he has to hasten through the most important parts of 
the grammar. It is worse in other subjects where the education is 
imparted in different languages in the different stages. Thus, in 
Class VI or VII a boy or girl reads a fairly advanced book on history 
in the vernacular. In the next class he reads again an elementary 
book on biBtory in liInghBh, and never reaches the standard of Class 
VI till perhaps he comes to Class IX or X. In all this time he 
might have got a very good knowledge of history. It is worst of 
all in science. In the primary classes children read elementary 
science. They go through different books — good, bad and indifferent 
— naturally without any fixed plan of development of their know- 
ledge. When a boy comes to Class V or Class VI his science course 
is stopped and it may, under the present rules, never begin again, 
at any rate, till he goes up for his I. Sc. course. 

The V ant of proper co-ordination of subjects is striking. A man reads physics 
without having studied mathematic^ ’He reads philosophy without knowing the elements 
of science without which most modem philosophical works would be unintelligible to him. 
One reads Homan law without knowing Roman history and so on. As I have mentioned 
before most amazing combinations of subjects arc offered by candidates for the different 
examinations. This should never be permitted. When a student takes up a particular 
subject, he must be given all the necessary instruction in other subjects the knowledge 
of which is essential for a proper study of the o le st looted. ♦ • 

At the same time it would be absurd to suggest that a student should be asked to pass 
examinations in all possible subjects which he ought to know. Thus, to read a book like 
Martineau’s “ Study of Religion ” with profit, a student should have a fair acquaintance 
with physics, mechanics, biology, astronomy, analytical geometry, etc. Spencer’s 
philosophical works would be unintelligible without a very good knowledge of biology. 
Psychology should presuppose a good knowledge of physiology. 1 do not think any 
good purpose will be served by insisting on a student of philosophy going through a 
whole gamut of examinations in scientific subjects. I should, on the contrary, limit the 
university examination for the B. A. degree to one subject only. But before a principal 
certifies that a student is fit to sit for the examination in a particular subject ho should 
see that the student has read all that he shordd of the subsidiary subjects. This may 
necessitate the placing of comparatively small batches of students in the hands of tutors 
who would direct the studies of the pupils, ask them to attend particular lectures, look 
through their note books and generally satisfy themselves that the student has honestly 
read those subjects which are necessary. 

(6) The method of instruction and examination encourages too great a limitation 
of the range of studies of students. Although a syllabus is prescribed in 
many subjects, examinations are based on the books prescribed. Professors 
too often devote their attention exclusively to explaining, analysing and 
summarising particular text-books. I have had the good fortune to read 
under teachers whose constant endeavour was to encourage students to 
travel beyond text-books and read the subjects rather than the books pres- 
cribed. But they were exceptions. My experience, as a teacher, is that 
there are still exceptions, and the student of to-day is still, generally speaking, 
limited to text- books. 

The University is the all-important thing in our educational structure and the 
colleges nothing, though it is the colleges which are responsible for giving instruction. 
The University has rules for every thing — the subjects to bo studied, the number of 
lectures to be delivered in each subject, the number of lectures which a student must 
attend and on his attending which he will be entitled to claim as a right to sit for the 
examination; eto, etc. These rules aim at securing a uniformity in the standard of educa- 
tion in the different colleges. The uniformity which is attained is of a mechanical cha- 
racter, but education is undermined by taking away all initiative from the teachers* 
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I think that colleges should have a larger measure of freedom in regulating their 
courses of study, professors should have greater liberty in their methods of dealing % itb 
thoir subjects, they should have much fuller (control over the stuuents and a latj^er share 
of authority jn settling standards of fitness for the university degrees. 
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I do not consider that tlio existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest .training. Because: — 

(а) Students are not given any moral or physical training. - 

(б) Students do not secure that amount of general training which would help them 

to take full advantage of the specialised training of the University. 

(c) The present system is too costly. 

{d) Students are cut off from home influence. 

(e) Relation between the teacher and the taught is not so intimate as it should be. 

Students cannot take full advantage of the teacher’s guidance, 

{/) The rigid examination system. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

No, in comi^ar.'son with the facilities obtainable in vesteru lands, we recognise 
however the possibility of real advance in the right direction, so far as the M. A. and M. 
Sc. courses are concerned, provided the now arrangements made for post-graduate teacliing 
are adequately sustained and consistently developed on the lines already approved, and 
the plans outlined in the Post-Graduate Committee report. We consider the existing 
system deficient in various respects, in its application to ordinary collegiate and university 
work. 

{a) Facilities for the best preparatory training in well-equippod high schools are 
woefully lacking. Ajiart from two or three schools intended chiefly for 
European Ijoys, there is no school in Bengal in which advanced work is 
done on the lines undertaken in the highest forms of English pubHc schools. 
The brightest boys attain to the matriculation standard without any pressure 
by the age of fourteen or fifteen. Yet the present system compels them to 
stay on at school, doing exactly the same work, and so inflicts grievous 
injury on some of the best talent of the country. Wo have no hesitation in 
expressing the view that by far the larger number of so-called high schools 
in Bengal are quite unworthy of the name. Their equipment is miserable, 
their ideals low. The one thing they require of their pupils is ability to re- 
produce material from text books and notes that have a direct bearing on the 
university matriculation examination. In the great majority of cases there 
is no effort made to teach their pupils to think. No doubt much of this is 
due to the impediment of a foreign tongue. Indian tradition too accounts 
for much, resulting as it has in a facile memory. In any case, the fact is 
indisputable that as things now are, the examination at the end of the 
course is the only thing that counts. Training is at a discount, and success 
in the examination is the be-all and the end-all of the system. The final 
outcome in too many cases is a type of boy very ill-prepared for all that is 
involved in university study. 

(b) The system in vogue in the schools is perpetuated to a very large extent in the 
ooUeges. Even colleges with the best ideals are largely dependent on the • 
material supplied them. The whole tendency everywhere is to make sound 
teaching and serious study subservient to examination success. Students 
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expect detailed help in every portion of the syllabus, and if a teiaoh^r strays 
beyond the prescribed limits he will soon hear the complaint It is not in 
the syllabus, sir.*’ We believe there are collegiate institutions in afhliation 
with theJJniversity, whose ideals are no higher than this general leveL They 
are wholly dependent on the fees of students, and they alloif themselves 
to be led and governed by the students. 

(c) The wretched conditions in which so many students in a great city like Calcutta 
live, are not only unfavourable to sound intellectual and physical develop- 
ment, but constitute a grave moral peril. Educatiop, we take it, involves 
the hannoixious development of all the faculties and powers, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral. That is not the ideal dominant in the mind of the average 
student, or in the aims and activities of the average college in Bengal. Wo 
consider the present university system, and the present system of Government 
administration, which make practically everything dependent on success in 
examinations, largely responsible for the evils wo have referred to. 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. H. 

If we are to judge by the curriculum, the answer is in the affirmative bo far as 
the subjects offered are concerned. Whether further subjects should bo offered is 
discussed in my answer to question 6. 

If, however, we have regard to the actual facts of teaching and general training, 
the answer must be rather different. 

The education which is available in high schools and throughout the greater 
part of the college course is in many institutions insufficient to qualify boys to profit 
from the higher courses to which secondary and undor-graduato instruction leads. 
Thus many boys, naturally of good aptitude, miss the opportunity of due preparation 
for the study which leads on to the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees, still more for post- 
graduate study and research. Not only is the teaching in the prescribed subjects 
aefoctivo, but very little is instilled into the pupils by way of general mental discipline. 
Little is done to develope the power of observation, the reasoning faculty and the cor- 
relation of facts learned in the class-room with the realities of life. 

In many institutions there is little or no community of life. The pupil misses 
that social environment w'bich broadens the mind and forms so important a part in 
school and still more in college training. The conditions of life outside the educa- 
tional institutions frequently fail to supply tins defect. 

In a word, while the curriculum in its higher stages looks attractive, there is a 
considerable clement of hollowness in the present system. The attempt is made to 
place an elaborate super-structure upon an inadequate foundation. The result is that 
only those students who are peculiarly gifted or have been unusually fortunate in their 
choice of institutions are able to continue creditably to the conclusion of the univer- 
sity career. There is a large amount of unnecessary wastage by the way and ma^y 
even of those who survive to embark upon the highest courses are not well-equipped 
for the task. 


Shastri, Pashxtpatinath. 

The present system affords great opportunity of obtaining the highest train- 
ing. The old system did not provide facilities for research work, but that want is 
now being removed. The main defect that exists is that many of the teachers are 
discontented and that most of the students are aimless and unwilling. Profes^rs 
are generally ill-paid. Some of them remain in the profession so long as they do 
not find a more lucrative one, and some come to the profession after being unsuccess- 
ful in other professions. Teaching is not their aim in life. On the other handj 
students come, not to learn, but to pass. The completion of the percentage of 
\ectures is more important to them than the lectures of their professors. Hance> a 
g(x>d feeling between toaohorB and students docs not usually exist* 
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Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

The following are the maio'-dofects of the present system of university education 
Bengal : — 

(a) It fails to offer full scope for a systematic and harmonious development of 
» the students’ physical, intellectual and moral faculties. 

(i) Physical Trainina. — The poor physique of the average Bengali .student may 
be duo in ]mrt to a lack of proper facilities for [physical training during liis 
career as a university student. Having bt on for many years in '.ouch with 
student-life in the Punjab^ 1 can easily compare the average Bengali student 
with the average Punjabi student in this respect. The latter generally 
gives evidence of beHor health anci physique and a greater amount of 
fre*shness, buoyancy and vigour. This may be attributed partly to a better 
organisation for phyninaJ culture in that province ; every student is com- 
pelled to take an active part in one or more of the several games and sj^orts ; 
attendance at the gymnasium is also compulsory ; and the interest of 
students is sustained by most of the teachers themselves joining in the 
^ Sports regularly. 

(ii) Moral and religious education. — The present system is supported on the theory 

that the principles of morals need not be taught directly. But it appears 
that students who receive their training in denominational colleges, under 
Chri.stian, Hindu, Muslim or other missionaries, are as a rule better in 
manners and deportment than others who receive a purely secular educa- 
tion. The Indian has "a pre-eminently religious turn of mind, and any 
scheme of education that ignores his moral and religious instincts fails to 
appeal to his perspnality. Hence, not only in all schools but also in all 
colleges suitable provision should be made for imparting direct moral and 
religious teaching. No controversial topics need be discussed, but only 
the more universal and fundamental principles of morals and religion, 
illustrated by concrete exajiiplcs and other suitable references. 
Under proper guidance this is calculated to improve the tone of a school 
or college, and inculcate in the minds of students the spirit of peace, 
harmony and love which will not only prove very helpful in the jortnation 
of their character — which is after all the true end of all education — but will 
also help towards the keeping up of discipline without the aid of any 
severe measures. 

(iii) Intellectual education, — The present system over-emphasises the intellectual 

side. The holding of a University degree is regarded in most cases as abso- 
lutely necessary for securing a post in public service. This induces the 
student to pass his examination at any cost. And as examinations, as 
conducted at present, simijly require the reproduction of a mass of faotsa 
the student gets up one of the many sets of “ notes ” available in the 
market or dictated by his teacher. Thus ho overburdens his mind with all 
sorts of detail at the expense of his body and soul. One hears occasionally 
of a student committing suicide because of his failure in a certain exauiina^ 
tion. The rigidity of the examination-system is mainly responsible for 
the excessive mental strain inflicted on the student. 

No system of education is sound that does not provide for the development of all 
the aspects of our personality. 

{h) The opportunities afforded to students for the development of their social instiiiot 
are not sufficient. In Calcutta, the teapher generally finds it impossible to 
meet the students outside the class-room and after college hours. The 
residential system should be so ivorked as to require every student to live i 
in the hostel, and exceptions should be made only under very special 
circumstances. The social instinct cannot be sufficiently developed unless 
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the residential system is adoj)ted even in big towns like Calcutta, la 
Lahore, for instance, this system is adopted in the Central 7’raining College 
and is working satisfactorily. The formation of literary societies, dramatic 
associations, debating clubs and musical concerts will also prove useful. 
Students may be encouraged to organise and join picnic -parties and other 
excursions. The class-room should not be the only place of meeUng : it 
should be possible to create a healthy esprit de corps if niost of the 
students reside in the hostel. ' ^ 

(c) Examinations are considered the sole moans of testing the students* attain- 
ments and efficiency. Mere success in examinatiori becomes, therefore, the 
students’ ideal, for the realisation of which they sacrifice their health and 
evorytliing else. Independent thinking is stunted and unintelligent ‘ cram * is 
encouraged. Hence, the teaching also loses much of its freshness and ins- 
piration and becomes more or less mechanical. 

{d) There is, again, too much of teaching and too httle of personal guidance and 
seminar work. The teacher is overworked — having had to deliver no less 
than 18 or 20 lectures* week, besides the ‘ tutorial ’ — and consequently finds 
it impossible to carry on independent research in his own subject ; while the 
student is overburdened with lectures; and as almost everything for exa- 
mination-purposes is done for him by the teacher (in the form of “ oomplete 
notes ”) he is hardly, if ever, called upon to exercise his power of independent 
thinking. The educational value of such teaching is nil. The function of 
the teacher is not to pour into the pupil’s mind a few useful facts — that is 
mere instruction — but to draw -out the innate mental powers and to lead the 
pupil to think for himself. Thus too much of formal lecturing should be 
avoided, the size of classes should be small, tutorial work and individual 
guidance should be regularly given, and every other effort should be made 
to train students in the habit of independent thinking. 

(c) Teachers of colleges — including those in charge of their departments — have, in 
most cases, lio control over the preparation of the syllabus. This task is 
witrusted to a set of teachers directly connected with the University, some 
of whom have no experience of the teaching -requirements in the junior 
classes. Even senior professors of colleges have to wait for several years 
before being nominated as members of the Senate, and till then they have no 
status in the University. All teachers engaged in the teaching of a certain 
subject should have a voice in the shaping of the syllabus of studies in their 
respective subjects. 


SiNGH, Prakas Chandra. 

I consider the present system of education in the Calcutta University defective. 
Under it, it is possible for one to be an M. A. in English or a classical language, nay even 
in mental and m^ral philosophy without knowing the composition of water, or where 
the town of Now York is, or who Cromwell or Alexander the Great or the Duke of Welling- 
ton were. I do not say this from imagination ; I have actually come across oases justifying 
this observation. This is duo to too early specialisation. It -seems to me, by the time a 
student becomes a graduate, he should know the elementary principles of every important 
and necessary subject and one or two of them faiily well. What these important and 
necessary subjectis are, may be determined by experts. Whatever may be the other sub- 
jects, European science and European history shoffld most pre-eminently be two of 
them The following list is suggestive; — 

(i) English Literature and language. 

(ii) Vernacular literature. 

(iii) A Classical Language^ 
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(iv) History of India. 

(v) History of England. 

(vi) History of Greeoe and Home. 

(vii) Mathematics. 

(viii) Physical science including chemistry. 

(ix) Philosophy including moral science. 

The Matriculation course should consiit of : — 

(i) English. (Prescribed text book.) 

(ii) History of India. (Elementary.) 

(iii) History of England. (Elementary.) 

(iv) Mathematics — 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(h) Algebra. 

(c) Geometry. 

(v) Geography of the whole world. 

(vi) Some elementary work on hygiene. 

The I. A. course should consist of a compulsory and an optional group. 


CornpuUo'^y group. 

(i) English. 

(ii) Elementary course in physical science comprising heat, electricity, magnetism, 

light, sound and inorganic chemistry. 

(iii) History of Greece and Rome. 


Optimal grotips. 

A. (i) A vernacular language. 

(ii) A classical language allied to (i). 

(iii) An elementary work on mental philosophy. 

B. Mathematics — 

(а) Algebra. 

(б) Conic sections, 

(c) Trigonometry. 

(d) Statics. 

(e) Geometry. 

If the suggestion is followed, it will be found that by the time a student has passed the 
I. A. examination he has gained some idea of some of the most important and necessary 
subjects and he will be able to use his own discretion in selecting subjects for specia- 
lisation instead of that of his guardian which in a large number of cases he does now. 
The I. A. examination should not be stiff, its object being to give the would-be graduate 
an opportunity of getting an idea of what there is in each one of the various subjects 
into which he has been introduced. 

The principle that a graduate must know the elementary principles of all important 
and necessary subjects and some of them fairly well will be satisfied if a system can be 
elaborated according to the spirit of the suggestion made. A graduate turned out 
under such a system, will be a well-informed cultured gentleman — a fulfilment of the 
real object of high education. 

I have laid special stress on physical science and European history, not only because 
they are the two best subjects of European education that our universities should impart, 
but also because it has been found that a fair acquaiiitance with physics and chemistry and 
English history is necessary for correctly and clearly understanding modern EngUbh 
literature including even such subjects as mental and moral philosophy. 


^ttESWON i. 

SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chakdea — Sinha, Panchanan — Siboab, Anukul Chandra — 
Sircar, The Hon'ble Sir Nilratan. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

I do not consider the existing system of university education suited to givi* the 
fullest opportunity to Indians of ability. 

In the following respects I consider it deficient j — 

(а) The system of teaching is too cursory ; there is a lack of thorough training, the 

classes in colleges being too overcrowded to permit good teaching. The 
colleges, moreover, are too few for the number of students. Generally, 
there is a lack of finance in the University barring the way to reform ; 
and the colleges, owing to the meagre fees they charge, ai^e unable to secure 
the best teachers ; the premises occupied by such colleges also are not well 
■ situated, 

(б) There is no adequate scope for technical and scientific training, as v ell as for 

physical culture, and altogether the present arrangements are far short of 
the demand. » 

The only remedy suggesting itself is far larger grants to be given for higher education, 
the foes for university instruction should be increased, perhaps doubled. Learning 
worthy of the name, should bo acquired at its right value. The cheapening of the higher 
courses of university education must cause people to flock as mere acquirers of book- 
knowledge, which leads to the general emasculation of useful trades and professions, 
which suffer and which impoverish the country ; while the University is mostly 
engaged in the training of people who rush to the learned professions, for which they 
have seldom scope and inclination. 


Binha, Panchanan. 

The answer depends very much upon the kind of training that is meant. As re- 
gards general culture and training in pure science there is jww a great opportunity for 
obtaining training of a. very high order, if not of the highest. But as regards applied 
science and technology the University affords no opportunity of training at all. 


Biroar, Anukul Chandra. 

No. 

Heasom : — 

(a) Too early specialisation. 

(h) Too much stress on examinations. 

(c) Want of a oortain number of very highly qualified teachers. 

(fZ) Want of up-to-date and well-equipped libraries and laboratories. 


SiEOAR, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan, 

** Highest training ” may mean “ highest culture ’’ and in that sense a oortain 
proportion of our graduates obtain it in our University, though their number may not be 
Very largo. ^ 

If, on the other hand, the term means efficient practical training for competence to 
cm' duct research work, then certainly a fairly largo number of our graduates, parti- 
cularly in the scientific and professional lines, obtain it. The number of such successf^d 
etudonts is increasing every year. 
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Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

It is unnecessary to point out that university education in India is in inanv respects 
defective and in need of reform. If, however, the strictures on other umveraities in India 
wtiioh 1 have read are fully justified, my own experience leads me to the conclusion that 
the University of Madras must be distinctly superior. So far as Madras is concerned it 
appears to me that revolutionary changes are not required so much as a clear grafip of a 
reasonable and practicable ideal, and a continual progress towards its accomplishment as 
opportunity offers. My experience in Madras loads me to the conclusion that the necessary 
preliminary for this desideratum is that the University should have a real head. It should 
have a salaried vice-chancellor or principal, who sliould be a man of great ability and 
earnestness and a competent educationist. 1 have not the slightest doubt that the same 
conclusion is justified with regard to every other Indian university. Both British and 
American experience appear to me to indicate clearly that any young and progressive 
university imperatively needs the services of a suitable man who gives his whole time 
to working out the problems of the improvement and development of the University and 
the co-ordination of its different departments. Under the present system in Madras the 
ablest ana most public spirited men who servo on the Syndicate can only give their 
spare time to the work of the University, and have a full day’s work daily in the teaching 
of particular subjects in particular colleges. Hence they approach ever^ ^University 
question with an unconsciou^bias. As a practical result the tendency is to throw* the 
decision on questions relating to each particular study on its specialists, Students suffer, 
and the University, through the multiplicity of its guides, practically drifts. 

I am inclined to think that the paid vice-chancellor or principal sliould be appointed 
by the Governor (or Chief of tlie Executive) of the province in which the University is 
situated ; that his appointment should be annual, but should be renewed from year to 
year as long as he was desirous of continuing his work and appeared to be the right man 
at the place. 

Assuming that a head of a university is appointed a question arises as to what execu- 
tive powers should be entrusted to him. I do not think, however, this question is vital 
tliough it is important. 1 am of opinion tliat such a man as I have indicated, by 1j«s 
character, experience, and grasp of the problems of the University, would be able to 
achieve a great deal by persuasion, even if executive power were left entirely in the hands 
of tlie )Senate and the Syndicate, 

I put this matter in the forefront because 1 consider it both the most important of all 
immediately practicable reforms and also a necessary condition for the success of any 
further plans of reform that may be adojited. I think this probably applies to Calcutta 
equally with^Madras. 


Smith, W. Owstojsi. 

In a few largo colleges such as Presidency, Calcutta, they have very fair opportunities 
at some times, when the staff is kept up to the mark and not depict^ by the lecturers 
being transferred to other posts. In smaller colleges, or colleges under private manage- 
tti^nt, the opportunities are inferior. 


Stephenson, Lt.-Col, J. 

No. Teaching is given too much in the mass; even in many of the highest classes 
the numbers taught together make individual contact between teacher and student 
largely impossible (e.g., in M.A. English classes). The teacher usually has not time 
for Weekly interviews with each student individually, or with small numbers, fBr 
diiBcuBsion of essays and for informal and stimulating conversation. The highest train- 
mg can never be given in the form of mass teaching. 
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fc^TEPHENSON, Lt.-Col. 3.—contd . — SOdmersbn, F. W. 


The highest training includes a training in the methods of research, and the 
execution of some piece of research by the student under the direction of the teacher. 
This is I believe seldom required in India of candidates for the Master’s degree (the 
Doctor’s degree, which exists theoretically in many or most universities, is seldom, — 
perhaps hardly ever, — taken). 

The numbers of teachers who are capable of giving the highest training is small; 
of those, who are actually taking M.A. classes my impression is that the majority are 
not personally familiar with the methods of research, and have not themselves produced 
a serious piece of scholarly work, — and certainly do not regard it as their duty to be 
regularly engaged in such work. 

Even leaving aside research, and looking at class teachihg only, the highest 
teaching simply is not given in many subjects. The content of the M.A. English 
syllabus in many ainiversities will, I imagine, illustrate this. 


SUDMEBSEN, E. W. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indisms 
of ability any opportunity of obtaining the highest teaching. The young Indian of 
ability entering college finds himself in the company of a large number of fellow 
students almost uneducated, who have succeeded in passing through a low admission 
test and sfre incapable of following with any intellectual grasp a university course of 
instruction. The lectures, so called, have therefore to be reduced to a level below 
that of the* average in order to secure a reasonable output of success. The standard 
put before the student in the intermediate and graduate courses is a standard so low 
that no great effort is called for and the best student finds that academic success 
can be obtained by the smallest effort. The reaction upon the staff results in a 
deterioration of teaching. The want of a separate tutorial staff loads the senior 
teachers of a subject with a mass of mechanical drudgery in the carrying out of 
whifth they lose whatever enthusiasm they originally brought with them. The 
large numbers found in classes, combined with the conditions under which the 
work has to proceed, makes real individual attention almost an impossibility. The 
tendency to transfer the higher teaching of the University to one centre aeprives 
the teacher of any incentive that may result from the securing of a few advanced 
students to carry on work under his direction. 

The degrees obtained have so deteriorated in value that a student now finds that 
only the M.A. first class is recognised as conferring academical distinction of any 
worth and fears are already being expressed that even this will cease in a few years 
to confer any distinction. 

The whole system of education as controlled by the University merely fastens a 
heavy load upon those who seek a substantial hall-mark of educational efficiency. 

If the University would but raise the standards throughout, so that the Matri- 
culation really marked a student off as one who had acquired a definite substratum 
of knowledge of facts and some limited powers of reasoning about them, a University 
course would hold in it some promise of affording a mental and moral training 
having some relation to the functions of a University. 

The absolute want of mental equipment in the entrcyita to our colleges degrades 
colleges to the level of schools and affects the whole working of the University. The 
quantitative measure overrides all considerations of quality and in the outcome ruins 
both teachers and taught. The wide choice offered in the questions set, if it were 
accompanied by a rigid standard of attainment, would secure a valuable advance even 
in the present general unsatisfactory conditiop of schools and colleges. But not only 
is the percentage of marks required to pass very low, but even this low standard is 
not insisted upon, supplementary considerations being introduced when any marked 
fall in the reported success appears imminent. 

I quote from a note submitted by a member of thi^ staff : — 

“The present system is like a soul -destroying machine and the young Indian 
of ability is ruthlessly sa’crificed to the mediocre student. If the young 
Indian of ability passes through the system he will lose all his soul and 
half of his reasoning capacity in the process. It is easier to point out 
defects ^an suggest remedies. The aforesaid young Indian of ability 
wastes seven years of his life in worthless schools and on going to college 
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suffers from the tyranny of the text-book and from the fact that the needs 
the University attends to are not his needs but those of the mediocre. In 
dealinfi' with this question, and with all others, it is important to reaiifie 
that it is not so much the paper constitution of things that is defective, 
although possibly there could be improvements, as the practical working 
out/* 


^ Suhrawardy, Hassan. 

No. Inasmuch as it does not afford opportunities for research work. There is 
a great want of healthy social intercourse between the teacher and the pupil and the 
absence of “ ’Varsity life ” is very apparent. 


Suhrawardy, Z. E. Zahjd. 

No. Some of the defects in the present system are : — 

(а) Want of facility for research work. 

(б) Absence of well-appointed laboratories and libraries. 

(c) Absence of closer relationship between teacher and student. 

{d) Want of encouragement for higher training due to absence of any career other 
than in the educational line. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath. 

The answer to this question i-:, to a great extent, and with some reservations, in 
the negative, although the expression “ highest training ” will naturally be interpreted 
in different ways by different persons. Taken in connection with the motto “ Advance- 
ment of Learning ” an alumnus leaving the portals of the University would, in my opinion, 
be said to have received the highest training when he carries away with him — 

(i) A sound body. 

(ii) Sound moral habits. 

(iii) A disinterested love of ideas or a genuine intellectual curiosity. 

(iv) Logical and retentive faculties fully developed. 

(v) A mind furnished with a substantial portion of available human knowledge in 
his own department — a special culture. 

(vi) A general acquaintance with the different realms of nature and departments of 
human thought — a general culture ; and particularly, if ho intends to bo a teacher* 

(vii) An enthusiasm for the dissemination of the knowledge acquired by himself. 

The failings of the existing system in these respects would be detected from the 
following considerations : — 

(а) Care of the body is left by the University entirely to the inclination of the stu- 

dents. 

(б) Rigid moral principles are usually lacking, being replaced by opportunism or 

eccentricity. 

(c) A genuine and disinterested spirit of inquiry into their special subjects of study 

is rarely the fruit of university education, so much so that, with a few honour- 
. able exceptions, lecturers and professors are not generally S€)en working on 
the edge of their subjects, and are satisfied with performing their appointed 
shares in the routine of the college, 

(d) A revulsion of feeling against the inconsequential subtlety and Neo-Nyflya 

logic-chopping associated with the Tols (expressed for example in Dr. P. 0. 
Roy’s Abuse of the Bengali Brain) has carried the present generation to the 
Opposite extreme of neglecting dialectic culture. The paucity and lifelesaaeaw 
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of seminars and debating societies are a cause and an indication of this. 
Similarly, cram and its natural evils have brought intelligent memorising 
into disuse. 

ie) Specialisation begins under the present regimi before the student lays up the 

requisite amount of general information. The encyclopcsdic ideal of scholar- 
ship contained in the conception of Acharya scorns to be passing out of our 
ken. To say that such ideal was enter tainable when the circle of knowledge 
was circumscribed and the Shastras were capable of easy synthesis is not 
a sufficient answer. The University ought to promote and conserve this 
ideal. 

if) Few students take to educational work by free choice. The profession of educa- 

tion is the last refuge of those who have missed other lucrative avenues of 
income. 


Thomson, Dr. David. 

I have no doubt that somewhere in India, in most subjeots, young Indians of ability 
will find full opportunity of obtaining the highest training under the existing system of 
university education. The trouble is less in the system than in the fact that the facilities 
are, mainly for financial reasons, not general enough. This is a difficulty which time 
will eradicate. 

The existing system, or ratlier the carrying out of the existing system, is, however, 
defective and fundamentally defective in the following respects : — 

(а) The standard of the matriculation examination and consequently of high school 

education is too low with the result that our colleges contain a large percentage 
of youths whoso educational attainments and capacity make real university 
work difficult if not Impossible. Hence it is that the first two years of oollege 
life are spent on what is essentially school work. 

(б) Tliere is so much routine work to be done that a conscientious professor, at least 

in the mofussil, finds very little time for resoarcli, oven when he has faei^ties. 
Moreover his success or failure as a professor is judged mainly by his success 
or failure to secure a high percentage of passes at the university examixiaiaons. 

The first defect is perhaps unavoidable in a country where education is still m its 
infancy and where the supply of trained and capable teachers is hopelessly inadequate. 
The disquieting feature is the tendency for the standard of admission to our colleges and 
consequently. of work in our schools to fall instead of to rise. 

The second defect is partly an offspring of the first defect, partly due to the fact that 
the examination system is so largely external. The external character of the examina- 
tions is unavoidable so long as the Calcutta University consists of colleges scattered 
over thousands of square miles of territory as at present. The cure lies in the estab- 
lishment of smaller universities at suitable centres. 


Tipple, E. P. 


In consi liering the advantages to be derived from a university education, it seems 
necessary to distinguish between the benefits due to: — 

' (a) The intellectual environment, 

(B) The social environment, 

In English universities the intellectual attainment, necessary for a pass degree, is by 
no means high and any advantages obtainable in such cases come for the most part under 

In India with its complicated^ caste rules, which necessarily hamper social inter- 
course, the benefits from (&) are^ naturally more limited than fs the cafe in England 
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Neyertheloas there is no doubt that, to some extent, tliey do exist and that they are 
tending to break down caste barriers. 

So far as the “ highest training ” is concerned, this must include both types b^efit 
and the possibilities in these directions at Indian universitios are not :io great as is usually 
the case in western countries. 

In India it is generally recognised that the first two years* work at a university is 
frankly of a school standard, and that the great riiajority of university students do not 
attain' an intellectual level higher than that of a pass degree. It is probable that the 
total number in each year, from all the Indian universities, reaching a standij-ld not lower 
than that of a third class Oxford or Cambridge honours degree, could be accommodated 
at a single university cfuilre. If it were jwssiblo to start a centre for such a purpose (i.e., 
the education of this modicum beyond tho intermediate stage) it wouid serve to set a 
standard for this country comparablo with those obtaining in othe;. lands. One of the 
chief difiicidtios of educational work in India, at tho present time, lies in tho creation of 
an educational atmosiihere imbued with such a standara. Without this atmosphere, 
more equipment in tho way of staff, libraries, laboratories, etc., ^^^n be productive of but 
slight advance. It would, therefore, seem advisable to ccncentrate on tho production 
of such a standard at some one centre adequately of[uippe}d. 

It has, on occasion, boon stated that tho existing system of affiliated institutions has 
been the cause of turning many good schools info bad colleges ; without entirely agree- 
ing with this indictment against affiliation, 't ma^ be suggested that a reversal of the pro- 
cess is necessary and that a serious attem])t bo made to change bad colleges into good 
schools. 

At tho present time in India the highest classes in the schools only attain the matri- 
culation standard, though some improvement is being gradually effected by tho intro- 
duction of a school leaving certificate examination. It is this poor standard of attain- 
ment in the highest classes of the secondary schools which presents tho greatest obstacle 
to the development of a standard of Indian university education comparable with that 
existing in the west. 


Turner, F. C. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

(a) In the first place, there is the fundamental difficulty that there is absolutely 

no school in Bengal (and I believe in the Provinces of Bihar and Orissa 
and of Assam) which is fit to train its pupils up to the standard neces- 
sary for entrance on a university course. A fair number (but by no 
means the majority) of high schools possess good buildings and a few have 
♦ adequate libraries but they are nearly all ill-furnished and are all deficient 
in equipment and very deficient in staff. No attempt is made to give 
the pupils a broad general education, the teaching is from tlie lowest 
classes entirely subordinated to the matriculation examination. If a pupil 
passes through the highest class at an age below the minimum for Matri- 
culation, he is not given work in advance of the rest of the class, but is 
allowed to mark time for a year. 

(b) In the intermediate classes the teaching work is of even a lower standard 

than it is in the schools. In fact it may be broadly stated that there is 
no attempt made at teaching these classes. In the majority of colleges 
there are between 100 and 150 students at each lecture and the lecturer 
either dictates notes or lectures vdthout intermission throughout the hour. 
It is very exceptional for a lecturer to keep himself assured that the class 
as a whole is following him or to gi^e any opportunity for the explanation 
of difficulties that may occur in tht! course of the lecture. To students 
who have not had a thorough grounding in English in the schools and wIlo 
are not trained to take notes, such work is practically useless; and It is 
not surprising that students on the whole regard lectures as a handicap 
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prescribed by the university and turn to the text-books, in which a^ la 
be found notes not inferior to ihose dictated in class and much more ac- 
curately written, as the best method of getting through their examinations. 

[y.JS. — The abom remarks, and similar remarks which foUow,"are not intended to apply to the seieMe darns. J 
am not a teacher of science but my impression as principal of a college is that the scienee teaching is very far 
in odvaTice of the teaching in any arts subjects.] 

(o) The condition of things in the B.A. pass classes differs in degree, but not 
in kind, from that in the intermediate classes. The students are better 
equipped in that they have passed the intermediate examination, the best 
conducted of the three examinations for the pass degree; but it is rare 
to find a student who can make adequate use of anything that can proper- 
ly be called a lecture; it is essential that the teacher should keep himself 
in touch with every individual in his class, an impossible condition in 
* classes as large as they are at present. 

id) In many colleges the evils indicated in the two preceding paragraphs are 
recognised and the lectures are supplemented by “ tuition ” classes. But 
these classes commonly, comprise upwards of 40 students and the work 
done in them can differ but slightly from that done in the ordinary 
“ lectures.** 

(e) The work of the B.A. honours and M.A. classes is probably far better done 
than that of the pass classes. But all students, except the very few 
brilliant students who have been able to rise above their conditions, are 
mentally stunted before they reach this stage. It must also be stated 
that though there are a number of enthusiastic and devoted scholars 
(both Indian and European) engaged on this work, the majority of the 
lecturers are not sufficiently weU equipped for advanced teaching. 

(/) The physique of students who reach the highest stages of instruction is, as a 
rule, so lamentably poor as to be a serious handicap in their work. No 
statistics have, as far as I know, been prepared, but I have no doubt what- 
ever that the physique of students in the M.A. classes is distinctly in- 
ferior to that of Bengalis of the same age in other walks of life. 


Vaohaspati, Siti Kantha. 

No. There is not sufficient scope for independent thinking ; more encouragement 
should be given to students for original research work ; provision should be made for 
religious education to help formation of character ; physical training should be extended 
on a larger scale ; the number of hours of class-work should be reduced and encourage- 
ment should be given for freedom of thought and reading and the formation of students’ 
associations for literary purposes ; arrangements should be made for the occasional visits 
and lectures of eminent professors of foreign universities and of scholars off European 
reputation. 

Coi^dering the poverty of average education in the country, I think that the per- 
centage of passes in the university examinations should not be curtailed. 


ViOTOEiA, Sister Mary. 

We do not consider that the existing system of university education does afford 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. ^ 

There is no opportunity of specialisation in accordance with individual tastes on indi- 
vidual tines. 

The number of subjects taken, the* syllabus of certain subjects, the type of question 
set, the excessive number of questions, all place a premium on cram. 

' All language syllabuses are too slight. 

The botany syllabus should be extended ; at present it does not include physics 
and ohemistry ; the elements of these subjects are necessary to the real study of botany. 







mathematical syllabus appears quite good ; but, at the examination, 
iS on book irotk are introduced that it is possible to pass the examination on 
wdadc. We consider that it is possible to sot such papers for the examination as"; 

crain, and necessitate a real study of the subjects taken. At present, the good i 
(t is at a great disadvantage. The bad student who learns questions and answees 
erain books (sold at four to eight annas in the baxar), who pools notes with students 
, various oolites, who rarely if ever opens a text-book or a reference book, is ti|0 
lent who is most likely to get a good pass. 


VlDYABHUSAN, RaJBNDRANATH. 


At present the University’s sole concern is to coach students to secure a largo 
pumber of |>asses ; sufficient scope is not given for intellectual culture, i,e., independent 
fthinking and original research are not sufficiently encouraged. 


Wahebd, Shama-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

If true education means, as it does, the training of the mind, body and 
character resulting in a harmonious development of the whole, the existing system 
of University education hardly affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
of ob^ining the highest training. Under the present system att^tion is almost 
exclusively directed to the development of mind, which again is measured b^»the 
amount of success at a meohauioaf examination conducted by an external madbinery 
and requiring more or less a reproduction of memory. 

The main defects of the system may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Impersonal contact of the University with the incorporated oolleg.eB. 

(t) A large number of widely separated colleges held together by an inelastic 
system of mechanical examination and by regulations. 

(c) Dominance of exeunination. Passing an examination is considered the ^al 

of university education. In fact, the University is commonly under- 
stood as nothing more or less than an examining machinery. 

(d) Concentration of energies upon text-books and wide syllabuses imposed 

by an external agency for the purpose of examination, to the exclusion of 
other activities. 

(e) Falling back upon notes, summaries, digests and other devices repeated 

year after year for the ordeal of examination. 

(/) Lack of the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and 
character in general. 

(g) Bestricted scope of individuality in teaching and in method. 

(h) Examination by persons not cognisant of the capabilities of the students, 

not acquainted with them or with their college record and career or 
with any side of their development except that of their power of memory as 
reproduced in their answer papers. , ’ ' 

(?) Lack of corporate life within the University. 

(j) Want of academic atmosphere and social intercourse between the teachers 

and the taught. 

(k) Want of scientific co-operation. ^ 

(l) Want of an effective tutorial system. 

(tji) Lack of adequate supervision and control outside the college precincts and - 
of security against undesirable neighbours. Even where there is OD * 
attached hostel or mess a couple of superintendents, not necessarily 
belonging to the college staff, with the- assistance of the durwan, cau 
keep the students confined within the tompound during the night. Beyond ; 
that their supervision is very limitea. They cannot control the studantlf* ■ 
movements by day nor can they make sure that the large number uiP ' 
students are really at work in their respective rooms, not be speak of any. 
organised tutorial work which they can cs^ry on, 

VOR. vm 


ijW) Very little care ie paid to moral and religious education. In fact, aa retried 
' to in the concluding para^aph of the Govemment of India> letter. 
No. 1269—15864 of the 4th September, 1911, such a system of ednoatiott 
tends to develope the intellectual at the expense of the moral and rell^ous 
faculties. This is a most serious defect in the present system of eduoatUg^. 
It may be noted in this connection that moral instruction, urithdut 
reference to religion or based on a utilitarian point of view, is not so 
effective or appealinff to Indians, mere particularly to Musahnans. I 
agree with Mr. Ar^bold that “ ‘ moral text-books * have a somewhat 
forbidding sound, and I must confess, that I am net a |>eiiever in moral 
teaching as apart from religious basis. It rather suggests a roundabout 
way^of doing things.** 

(o) Inadequate provision for physical cultxire. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

No. The highest training 'huh* only be obtained from first-rate teachers, with 
jgood equipment in libraries and laboratories, A university teacher is not first-rate 
unless he has a high standard of knowledge and great enthusiasm lor his subject, 
"and is continually carrying on research in it. The standard of a university teachei^ 
in India is not nearly as high as that of an average Cambridge college leerburer, 
and far lower than that of a Cambridge professor. En^ishnien do not come ^t 
to the educational service of India if they can get a mcderately good appointUd^i 
at home, and the few Indians of really high scientific attainments are tempted to 
joiil the Civil Service hy its much better prospects. ,< 

Again the climate ot most -educational centres is very pernicious in destroyii^ 
In Englishmen and Indians alike the energy required for research, and there is 
nowhere to ho found the stimulus of a * school ’ like that of Sir J. J. Thomson at 
Cambridge or Professor Rutherford at Manchester. 


Wathen, G. a. 

- I consider that the existing system fails to aff jrd full opportunity of obtaining the 
"highest training (my experience is entirely limited to the Punjab so far as India is 
concerned, and in Europe to Cambridge, Paris and Bonn). To apply the word uai<rer- 
sity to most of the affiliated colleges of the Punjab, is to use a misnomsr. xlie exi 3 |t|ng 
system suffers because it is an apex without a pyramid. There are no schools correspond- 
ing in the least to the kind of schools in the west whose best boys can obtain open 
uuiversity soholarsbips. Any intelligent boy of fiftesn can matriculate in this University 
i4ni the effect of limiting the age has been to keep boys marking time at school and hot 
to improve the standard of teaching in the schools. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

Without possessing any detailed knowledge, T have a general impression that the 
existing system is deficient in being too purely intellectual or cultural and not sufficieptly 
soientifio and vocational. A cultural system of university training is perhaps the hls^hsjj 
type of training, provided : — ( | 

{^) The students have a high degree of intellectual curiosity ; ! \ 

(6) The students are not I kely to be thrown in%> the stress of a strenuous stl^tlg||)h 
; '''V. ' for existence. ’J . ’ ’ 

I doubt if these conditions are fulfilled in Bengal : they certainly i^e not in li 

i|V^c|rcamstances I think it i^ould be frankly admitt^ that while the university ooiU^ 
shomd be designed to give the highest possible inteheotual and cultural traiuing, it should 
be based on a preparation lor the vocation a student Intends to pursue. His profaiSio:! 




SQT 4 ia]fing will be the most^potent influence in his life, and^^ through the 
[fyCt and exercise of, his professional duti^ that the highest idMleotual development 
gixea. The divorce ot culture £roin.^#ooation reacts unfavourably in both 
CHilture becomes arid and pedantic, and proifesaiqual duties become mere drudgitry 9Xi^fi 

■ ^ sr/ 

WhStbhead, The Eight Eev. H. 

' , • • » • , ^ 

The main difficulty in the way of reforms in the existing system consists in the laz^ 
^number of students ^ the odfleges, who are not fit to receive a uni^’^ersity educatloh^ 
About 70 per cent, ol the students who now go to the University are incapable of studying 
the subjects ^as ;^ey ought to be studied at a university and cannot be taught 
in the way in which the ablest students ought to be taught ; and both the methods of 
teaching and the methods of examining are necessarily adapted to the majority. Until 
these students can be excluded from the coU^e classes it is practically impossible for the; 
best students to be properly taught ; at th^ same time the education given is not really 
suitable for the majority. The oidy remedy seems to me to be to improve the high schools 
enanlo them to give a type of education fitted for the majority of the students 
that now go to the University and to raise the standard of the entrance examination 
and of all the university examinations above the entrance. Until this is done* I douhb 
whether any great improvement can be made in the university system of education, so as 
to enable young Indies of ability to obtain the highest training. The only alternative, 

I think, is to leave the present system for pass students as it is, endeavouring to adapt 
it more to the needs ofithe majority, and then to try and build up a better system of edu- 
cation for the abler students by developing the honours courses as fully as possible. 


t Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

The answer is in the negative. 

(a) Under the present system “ young Indians of ability ” are herded together for 
instructional purposes with “ j’^oung Indians of little or no ability.” The pace! ;, 
of a class in the better colleges is the pace of the average boy, and in the worse 
collies is the pace of the slowest boy. In the better colleges, especially , 
where teaching is undertaken by Europeans or by Indians who do some- 
thing other than merely dictate notes, the great majority of students who are 
incapable of profiting by university education simply “ go to the wall ” md 
swell the ranks of the army of ‘ failed F. A.’s ’ and ‘ failed B. A.’s.’ 

In the worse colleges the whole teaching descends to tlie level of the worab/ 
students, and the “ young Indian of ability ” gets pushed down to that ievsl i ? 
often with the result that he becomes a slacker ” and uses energies 
might have subserved the purposes of intellectual attainment for other 
less worthy ends. v 

ip) Apart from the gathering togetlier of good and bad in one^ class, the vei^Iaot' 
that the method of teaching adopted for these “ young Indians of ability ' ift ttt:. 
herd them together in classes which often number over 1 00 students 
sometimes ev^ 200, makes education, qua-education, impossible. It is OOt 
though these huge classes were of the nature of courses of Icsctip es , delivttpii>^+^ 
by some lecturer of repute and supplementary to other educational 
familiar to those acquainted with European and American universities. 

’ Calcutta these huge classes are for the most part the only device used,'' 
the oolisiderod opinion of the writer of t3ps note that though they snoceeq^i^^ 
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ioQipartmg a oertain amount of information to tho “ young Indian of 

imooeed in edMcating none. To i^o young Indian of little ability, 

^ tho majority who attend them--th©y are worse than useless. The iolonnatlon 
whioh such collect is garbled and they emere;6 comparatively assess meQKbfsra 
of society with a ^nse of injury, ^d when their parents realise their 
lity, incapable as they are of re-entering the old economy of the Indian^: 
family or of carving out a way for themselves in the great world beyond the-,, 
boundaries of that Indian family, these parents feel injured too. Add they do- 
not blame their sons, nor do they blame the University, tliey blame Govern- 
ment — the traditional scapegoat. • 

Xc) For all practical purposes the present system of class teaching in Calcutta tjnt- 
vorsity involves ; — 

(i) The teacher's ignorance of the student (often even of his name) and all that 
the lack of personal contact between teacher and taught involves, {Ouljr 
those who know tlio inspiration of a teacher’s friendship can estimate the 
magnitude of this and in estimating it they must remember that 

this boy has never even%ad it in bis school). 

(ii> The teacher’s lack of acquaintance with the students’ particular difficulties- 
whioh contributes to the inadequacy even of his lectures. 

(iii) The impossibility of any adequate written work. 

It is almost impossible to imagine what this means. For instance, try and think 
of giving any idea of the meaning and scope of history and any oono^tion 
of historical method simply by means of set lectures and dictation of 
notes. No essays, with the personal correction and estimation of the wne,. 
are possible. If attempted, the work of the teacher must necessarily be bf 
the most perfunctory kind. 

(iv) The likelihood that even this sole method of imparting instruction will eome^ 

inhnitely far short of its possible educational attaiument on account: 
of ; — 

(1) Lack of discipline in the class. 

(2) Lack of rhetorical power on the part of the teaQlier. 

(3) Lack of knowledge on the part of the teacher. 

(4) Lack of teaching ability on the part of the tqacher. 

(5) Lack of preparation for it on the part of the teacher. 

Everything depends on the teacher, and however good he may be at first, the^ 

^ system usually destroys all possibility of development in him. 

If the points suggested here have any validity, it must be obvious that the ** youn^ 
Indian of ability ” does not have an opportunity of obtaining the highest 
training. 

(d) It may be suggested that some of the failure of this* method is obviated 

the additional leotutes of university professors. But this is not the case* 
These professors do not assist the thousands of students who are having the* 
foimdations of their university education laid in the early years of their 
college life, and by the time such students of reasonable ability might hi . 
supposed to be able to appreciate mote advanced lectures, the majority of . 
them have had their enthusiasms damped and thek capacities ruined by 
training they have received. 

' . , ’I 

fs) XJhder this head I group certain contributory causes of failure, most of which 

dealt with in detail later, such as:^ /v ; ' 

fa) The inadequacy of the social life of the Univeredty. I 

(&) The inadequacy of the athletic life of the University. ' ^ ^ 

The badness of the surroundings in which the student works. 

^ The incapacity of the student to supplem^t lectures by the use of a 
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(e) The pressure of family affairs, to alleviate which the University dcMM 
even the little that it might, 

(/) Last, but by no means least, — indeed probably the most potent fa 'Hot 

the absolute failure of his school oareer to fit him for higher studies in me 
University. This must be mentioned at this point because the UiiLVUrijm 
undoubtedly contributes to this by its Matriculation examination. 


Note^-^kn liiftructiTe oomparlaon 




The only present day university teaching that I can find which is in any way anali^ 
gone to that given in Indian universities is that of the Spanish ecclesiastical u^versitl^ 
On the whole, the results of the education given in these Spanish univer sities is amazii^^ 
good, and the results of that given in the Calcutta University are amazingly bad. A com« 
pSitison of the two types may therefore be expected to shed some light on the problem 
In both cases: — 


(1) Clap.ses are large. 

(2) Lectures (often little better than dictation of notes) are the sole means of impart* 

ing instruction. 

(3) There is no contact between teacher and pupil. 

(4) , Libraries (in Spain for ecclesiastical reasons) are of little use to the student. 

(6) The teaching is in a foreign language. (In Spain in Latin, in Calcutta in Englkdi.] 


In Spain the results are remarkable. Within the limits of a fairly large intellectual ares 
^confined by ecclesiastical dogma, a very sound training is given and real scholars ar< 
produced in considerable numbers. In Inma no such result is to be seen. Is this due tc 
the fact that an Indian boy is of an altogether inferior calibre mentally ? Those of us who 
lhave come into contact with the Indian boy are quite convinced that this is not so. Ai 
the age of eight to tf n he affords as good intellectual material as the boy of any othei 
nation. It 'vUl be useful then to state the differentia between the two systems. 

• In Spain . — The previous school training is divided into two parts, the second part of 
which is a definite training preparatory to university education. 

Parents consult the school master as to whether the boy is likely to profit by the teach* 
ing in the secondary school and practically invariably follow the teacher’s advice. 

In the secondary school, by a process of yearly school examinations, those unfit for 
'university education are. rigourously weeded out so that very few succeed in entering the 
university who are not fit for it. 

In the university the course is much longer than in the Indian university and the 
process of weeding out the unfit continues during the early months of the university career. 
The professors’ opinion concerning unfitness is always accepted by the parents. 

No political, social or economic considerations affect decisions made in respect of ' 
the commencing or continuing of a university career. 

In these ecclesiastical universities, the students live in hostels under a most rigotiroi^ 
discipline. 

The teachers are real specialists in their subj ects. Even so, i h e Spanish student bitterlty 
oomplains of his lack of personal contact with professors who feel it beneath their dignfty' 
to descetid ” to tutorial work or friendly relations with their pupils, and the rigidity of , 
the system is always felt to be a hard yoke. ; 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook. *' -'S 

It is ^uite impossible to dissociate the problems of school education from tiifiili 
imlvorsity education, and a necessary preliminary to university reform is a rotom. Oil 
' system. J ' 



Zaohabiah, K. 


Zaohabiah, K. 

; My Answer to the first part is “ No.’* The following are, it seems to me, sohm of 
^ ehM points in which the existing oonditfons demand drastic change : — ^ 

•gJa) Most of the colleges, at least in Calcutta, are, in size, u liver si ties ; several have 
well over a thousand students. There are two reasons for this overcrowding, 

1 ' first, the fact that room has to be found somewhere for the many thousands 

who pass the Mitriculation every year : secondly, the financial exigencies 
; , of colleges, especially private collegas, which render large numbers a matter 

' ' of necessity and occasionally of profit. But, there can be no doubt, that ^ 

educational efficiency suffers terribly from overcrowding. The college can 
never meet together as an entity ; its corporate character is a “ legal fiction ” • 
Only a small proportion of the students can reside in college hostels ; for onlj^ 
a fraction can athletic faeili|de8 be provided. There can be little college life 
apart from lectures ; anePthW classes are very large. No tutorials are possible, 
and the students can never come into personal contact with the teachers. 
After all, the personal element is the most influential in education. Unless 
there are tutorials, Plato’s “ spoken word,” which pan question and answer 
and defend itself, has no play ; it is the dead written or dictated word that i» ; 
' the educative agency — a very imperfect one. A system that dqes its best tt> 
eliminate personality is self -condemned. 

(&) The University is really a school. What I mean is that it tends to be dominate 
throughout by school methods of work. I speak only of arts teaching, not 
of science. But in arts, the initial fault is the low standard of the maiiiotila^ 
tion examination which admits a man to the University. Closely connected 
is the fact that you may bo a member of the University the mature age 6i 
sixteen. The inevitable result is lA^at the intermediate classes have to be 
taught in exactly the same way as classes in school. School methods, thus in- 
troduced, are never really discarded. To Calcutta might be applied with per- 
fect fitness what was written long ago of the old English universities, that the 
“ seats of knowledge have been for the most part heretofore, not lahoratories 
as they ought to be, but only schools where some have taught and all t^e 
rest subscribed.” In the multitude of lectures, thought is lost. Thought 
the very life and spirit of a university, but you cannot think to much purpose 
in crowded class-rooms ; and the Calcutta student is not often taught to think,* 
nor does he need to. The critical spirit which di toriminatos, discards, selects 
for itself is i^ver inculcated ; there is something very like the medieval revet- 
ence for the scripta verba. The ordinary student never learns to do his 
work for himself ; the lecturer is expected to cover the whole ground. I 
know of an M. A. student who changed his ‘ special subject ’ for the sole 
reason that the lecturer offered only tutorial help, instead of lectures, on a 
certain part of the subject. Students, even ‘ post-graduate ’ students,^ 
scarcely ever take down notes for themselves. The unfortunate lectureir , 
who feels he has anything worth saying is compelled to dictate notes, word 
, by word. Indeed, some lecturers do very little or nothing more. It semns 
strange that in a country with printing presses, this sort of thing should 
happen. Many students are incapable even of finding otit the right books i 
to read for themselves ; it is part of the lecturer’s duty to tell them exactly . 
what and how many pages to read. M. A. students some times ask for mere ' 
analysesvof prescribe books, which they fancy to be too difficult. If a]l this 
is hot school work and method, what is ? 

<c) ^The case of the ordinary teaoh€& is equally sad. I say ‘ ordinary ’ advisedly^ < 
aft meaning to include the newly appointed body of ' post-graduate * |ee^ 
turers. There is no co-operation in lecturing between the different coUeges, 

3 ^ each college has to have a self -complete staff. The result is tfist the 
fipe teacher is heavily overworked and has perhaps to give 15 or ^ 
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th week. He ia left with neither time nor energy for special studios of bis oiniat 
and often does not even keep abreast of the latest results in ins own depart^' 
ittent. He is like a grainophone that re-plays the old leoords. He is a lectolhr 
but often not a student. In such an atmosphere, no aeademio tradition eaal 
grow ; there can be nothing like a real senior common room. There is none. 
of the stimulus and intelleotual exhilaration of a real university. The absence 
of tutorials and the fact that he can meot his students individually only in 
the corridor an<i between lectures, as a role, takes away half the joy and 
attraction of the teacher’s vocation. The most glorious, exacting and personal 
of all professions becomes as mechanical as keeping accounts. 

Add to all this the fact that, binder the new ‘ post-graduate ’ scheme, the college 
lecturer as duoh, with a few exceptions, is degraded to an inferior position and can never 
take part in riie highest university work. Whatever reasons there may be, the fact 
remains that there are now two classes of teachers in the TJiuversity — an unfraachisM 
■class of Helots ” who have the greater share of teaching work and are more numerous, 
but have no voice in the direction of affairs ; and a superior class who monopolise the 
highest work, set the standards, and are, as a rule, the examiners. And it is not easy to 
gain the frauohipe. This permanent relegation to an inferior grade is not exactly stimula- 
l/ing to those who suffer from it. Surelj'^ it is as demoralising to have responsibility with- 
out power as to exercise power without responsibility. Further, the college students, 
-do not, as a rale, ever have the chance of being taught by the men who are doing the 
highest work. 

{d) Then I should mention the dominance of education by examinations and the 
scramble for degrees. (See my answer to question 9 for elaboration.) This is 
corrupting in the highest degree and really poisons the very fountains of 
learning. Arithmetic,” says Plato in the Republic, “is an excellent preli- 
minary to philosophic study, if pursued for the love of knowledge and not in 
the spirit of a shopkeeper.” This goes to the root of the matter — for in 
Calcutta, not only arithmetic but even divine philosophy itself is too often 
pursued in the mercantile spirit. In consequence, the search is usually 
abandoned at an early stage, because the real object, wiiich was something 
else, has been obtained. Even the courses of study presuppose that when a 

« man has taken his degree, he will study no more. There is nothing left for 
him to study, at least in his own subject. In history, for instance, the unfortu- 
nate B. A. honours student will, according to the new curriculum, have to study 
the whole history of the world with insignificant exceptions. That is his 
work for two years, and that is practically the whole of his work with the 
exception of a doubtful and hazardous toj)ic like the “ History of Intellectual 
Hevelopment ” or the “ Economic Interpretation of History.” The Counoils 
of the University are wise in their generation. They understand rightly 
that culture is not the primary aim of many students ; and they determine 
that they shall be forced to imbibe as much knowledge as it is possible to 
impart, a complete bird’s-eye view of some great tract of human learning. It 
is a pity that the student is not also giv^n a real interest in the subject* 
has no proprietary possession of oven an acre or two. Under the new M.A. 
curriculum he may even be equipped with a “ Philosophy of History ” for nof 
extra charge ! The syllabuses are comprehensive without being educative. 

K®) The conditions under which the mass of students live and work are not by a»y 
means altogether satisfactory (see my answers to questions 17, 18, 19). 

^f) The absence of a distinct university atmosphere — an absence very palpat^le 
to one who comes from Oxford or Cambridge for instance — is a seriou% Ipffli* 
In Calcutta, the University is lost in thetjity. There are any number of nui^ 
■and regulations, time-tables and curricula, professors and students— -but there 
is no distinctive * ethos.’ There may be certain advantc^es in this associA? 
Hon with a big city, chiefly for scientific and technic;^! studies, and even isi 
^ and pMIosophioal studies, the intimafckj connection with real life iu isfcak 
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many aspects is a valuable test of theory and a distinct gain in ^ays. 
It is true that an academic atmosphere may produce a crop of ^ Iwjautifu) 
theories unclouded by a single fact but, on the other hand, such an a<>mos* 
phere is of immense advantage in embodying and preserving a university 
spirit, in maintaining traditions and in influencing the members of the Univ^- 
sity profoundly even when no book is read and no word spoken. 

. {g) Finally, in the administration of the University at present, the colleges and the 

teachers have a comparatively subordinate position. Many colleges are 
entirely unrepresented ; while many members of the Senate have no parti- 
cular academic qualifications or interests perhaps. It seems to me that the 
, controlling voice in the University should be that of the colleges and the 

teachers. 

To sum up : a man may bo a member of I he Calcutta University and tsfke his degree 
without ever having road any books besides his text and lecture notes ; without ever having 
exchanged a word outside the class-room with a single teacher ; without ever having 
wasted a single moment on games or exerted himself more violently than by a gentle 
promenade round College Square Tank ; without ever having been infected by any ill- 
judged enthusiasm for learning ; and, worst of all, without ever having belonged to a 
single club, society, guild or fraternity of any sort whatever, that is, without having had^ 
any real interests in wliich two people could associate. This may be an exaggeration, 
but how near it is the truth in a good many cases, let others judge. 



QUESTION 2. 


Do you oousider that university training at its best involves— 

{a) that the students should be placed under the personal guidance o! teachers 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ; 1 

(b) that the teachers and students alike should have access to well-appointed librari# 

and laboratories ; 

(c) that there should be a large degree of freedoir of teaching and of study ; and' 

(d) that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 

investigatioDp in their own subjects ? 

If you share this view as to the functions of a university, do you consider that the ideal 
is attained or attainable under the existing system in Bengal ? If you hold that the standarl 
indicated above cannot fairly be applied, please explain your reasons for this conclusion. 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The present S3^stem of teaching is not vital but mechanical. The teacher is not visible- 
behind the books. Books are dead. The word of a great teacher is full of life and life* 
giving. 

Teaching should, as it is all over the world, be made personal. The professor should 
not be a vehicle of text-books, but the »sourco of knowledge. This alone will make educa- 
tion life-stuif assimilable by living human nature. There are two causes which prevent 
it in India. The first is that the professors are required to lecture to classes and not’ 
on subjects. The second is that the majority of them are men who cannot even impart, 
let alone, discover knowledge. 

The Indian universities should now grow out of thoir public school ways and respond 
to the Zeitgeist and the enlarged intclloctual vision of the people. 

Only such Indian and non-Iiidian teachers should bo selected to hll fcho professorial 
offices as have acquired an established reputation for learning and liavc attained a high 
standard of eminence and ability. In China and Turkey, where education is being re- 
organised they do not employ any person as professor unless he is a reputed man of talontff 
of their own country or a person who has boon a professor in a foreign university. Again 
they do not select their teachers from England or France or Germany or any other one- 
country. In China and Turkey professors are men who have taught in the universities 
of Berlin, London, Geneva, Upsala, Pest and Chicago. 

Such professors should deliver lectures which should be open to all the members of 
the University who are among the students of that subj( ot. There should bo no “ school- 
boys* limit ” of sixty or hundred students to a professor and division of students into the 
first, second, third, fourth, and other years. In Germany in every university some ord- 
inary professors have to lecture to classes of four hundred or five hundred students. If 
the acoustic arrangements of the auditoria are perfect, this causes no inconvenience either 
to the lecturer or the hearer. Hemi Bergson lectures to about a thousand scholars iu 
the College de France* 

In this way in place of every four or five professors, such as the Calcutta University 
has now, it is possible to have a celebrated and eminent philosopher, scientist, jurist or 
scholar. 

The work which is now done by the present professors can be loft over to the tutojWP , 
and assistants. They will, wherever necessary, suj)plement the lectures of the professors 
with PraktiJea and will actively engage in conversation and discussion with the studenfiS. 

The professors themselves will also come’ into •Intimate and close relation with th^ 
students in their seminars. The choice of the ground-work of the lecture may be left, 
^ the professor and he may choose a classic on the subject or make use of an origindt 
eohe^ne ol his own. 
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— Awad, Savid Ashbamtdpin, ^awaszada, Khan Balj»d^ 
Ahmed, Maulvi Khabieudbin — ^Ahmbd, Taslimtjddin, Khan Bahadur, 


Ahmad, Khabiruddin. 

The standard of university training indicated in this queBti6n is not attained fc 
the following reasons among others : — ^ 

(i) The teachers and the taught do not generally mix freely and consequently tt 
young students fail to imbibe the higher and nobler attributes which alor 
can make them in after life useful and contented citizens. 

(ii) Teachers instead of utilising their spare time in independent research or invest 
gation or in improving their store of knowledge, utilise their time in writinj 
notes for publication or in private tuition. 
t(iii) Freedom of thinking and teaching are not possible for obvious reasons. 

(iv) Indian students require healthy surroundings and guidance in the right directioi 
from tho83 among whom they live and move. 

(v) Teaching has been “ unduly subordinated to examination.” 

Bengal wants residential univ^tsfties at different centres or at least two for the presen 
mz,, one for East Bengal and another for West Bengal. These universities should tai 
upon themselves the responsibilities of turning out genuine literary and scientific soholai 
.and moulding the character of Indian youths. Professors of high attainments woul 
thereby come in contact with the students and thus improve their mental and morj 
do not, however, mean that these universities should supplant the existic 
University. examining university is also necessary in the interests of those India 
atudents who in a position to bear the cost of residential universities and who ai 

ambitious. Tf exa»ianjng university should also prepare for the various avocation 
of life. 


AhmXd, Sayid Ashrafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

(a), {&), (c) and (^) Yes. 

Under the existing system in Bengal , the ideal is not attainable. The area covwe 
under the University is too large and unwieldy. This ideal can be attained only i 
smaller area where colleges are situated close to one another so as to afford pT( 
fesaors and students opportunities of coming into contact with one another frequently 
and working for this realisation of a common ideal in consonance with one another and i 
a compact body. If the present University be split up into so many different self-cor 
tained units and left to work and develope independently with this one all embracin 
common ideal, then, and then only, can it serve the purpose. If not, 1 am afraid th 
ideal aimed at cannot be obtained under the present system. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin, 

I consider that university training at its best involves all the four conditioi 
mentioned in (a), (6), (c) and {d). 

Under the existing system of university education the ideal is not at all attainec 
but is attainable by properly organising the colleges and other educational facilities 


AHjtfiiD, Taslimudcin, Khan Bahadur. 
(®> and (d) My answer is in the affinnative. 




.BBST smo of university Tlt4INIHO./ 

’ ' ' ^ " 

Ahmed, Maulvi, Tassaddtjq. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. ' 

,$■ ' 

(a), (ZiK (c) and (d) 1 fully share with the Commission their view as to the fuaetioii*. 
of a university as set forth. I feel that a university should indelibiy leave i<;»> 
stamp on the character of its alumni. 

I regret to say that the ideal, as indicated here, is neither attained nor attainahia 
under the existing system. Where a professor has to lecture to a class consisting ot a 
large number of young men, 90 per cent, of whom ho knows, perhaps, by face only, what 
more can we expect than that the students will be clever enough to take down sufficient, 
notes to enable them to pass an examination prior to their entering into some publioi 
service ? If there is no community of feeling between the teacher and the taught, it is- 
the fault of neither ; because under the existing system it is idle to expect anything better- 
than what we got. The age at which our men enter into the University (sixteen U the 
present minimum) is the most critical in a man s life. At such an age our boys are- 
thrown together, by hundreds, in surroundings which are, in most ca.‘jes, unfamiliar and- 
perhaps inhospitable, without any proper guidance, without a Itelping hand, without a. 
sympathetic friend. The teacher can be all this to them, but unfortunately it is physically* 
impossible fo»- the teacher to attend individually to such a large number of boys as are^ 
placed under him. • ^ 

As regards libraries and laboratories, wo find that ou x *^8tudonts make use of them^ 
only s6 far as will enable them to pass the university examinations. In many 
colleges, again, libraries and laboratories are not so well-equipped as one would wieb^ 
The obvious reason for this is want of sufficient funds. 

Freedom of teaching and of study Cimnot powibly be introduced wh vje the whole system- 
is dominated by the terror of examination. Th(^ boy knows that he must satisfy his 
examiner in certain prescribed matters, and the teacher knows that he must coach his. 
boy so that the latter may prove successful at the university examination and thus add 
to his reputation as a good teacher. I do not mean to condemn examinations wholly as 
they are one of the best means of testing a boy’s acquirements, but feel that a system 
might be evolved by which, even after satisfying the requirements cf an examination 
we could have sufficient latitude, both in teaching and in study. I have personal know*, 
ledge of a case in which a professor never touched the books prescribed for a particular 
examination, yet he covered the whole syllabus in the course of two years, and himself 
exercised, and allowed his students to exercise, sufficient freedom in the matter of pur- 
suing the course of studios. The students wore none the worse at the final examin- 
ation for this deviation from the beaten track, while, on the other hand, they learnt, 
many things by themselves, with only occasional advice from the profe-isor. This may 
be an exceptional case, but I maintain that things will much improve if this freedom 
were exercised in all educational institutions and opportunities given for it. 

The teachers, as I have noted above, are overworked, and so no independent investi- 
gation is possible for them. Even where there are the capacity and leisure, there are not. 
sufficient means at hand to carry it on, e.g,, libraries and laboratories. 

The ideal, as indicated by the Commission, is not attainable under the existing system*. 

I wish I could at once say that it was quite possible to apply the stanc^ard, but there 
is one drawback and that is a formidable question of money. India is decidedly a 
poor country, and a university education of the type set forth by the Commission means, 
money — moitey that wo can hardly expect from our middle class men, who form the 
bulk of the population and, as the backbone of the society, supply the largest number of 
our imiversity men. Wealth p3r capita here in India is much loss than in many 
European countries, and it is not wise to apply the same standard too rigorously to 
counmee which are widely divergent in many respects and specially whore monetary quesl- 
^lons are affected. But 1 am not hopeless. Thirty years bock very few of us would thinJlr 
of spending Rs, 30 to Rs. 40 per month for the education of one boy. This we are doing 
to,da,y, though perhaps stinting ourselves otherwise. A time will come when, with tho- 
groirth ql individual wealth in our country, men will not fij^i t so difficult to spend morei 



AfiMBD, Maulvi Ta8Sai>i>uq — contd. — Aiyxb, Sir P. S. SiVASWAliir--^^ l!be 
Hon’ble Mr. Altap. 


Bufc this question of raising the cost of education at once shuts nut many aspirants 
to a university education, and this would mean nothing short of a disaster to the com- 
munity to which I belong. Muhammadans have taken kindly to higher edubation mily 
ffe:^ently. Their slowness in taking advantage of the existii^ educational systetn has been 
.sought to be explained in many ways and their recapitulation here is useless. The fact, 
^however, lies there that the Mussalmans, who form more tfian half the population of the 
iprovinoe, are backward in the field of higher education. Any attempt to raise suddenly 
the standard of university education and thus make it more costly, would automitioally 
•check the recent progress amongst the Muhammadans. It is not so much from 
philanthropic motives as from the administrative point of view that it is necessary that the 
Muhammadans should not be allowed to lag behind. Hence, if the harmonious develop- 
ment of the country be the goal to be aimed at, obstacles should not be put in the way of 
.the Muhammadans fully to equip themselves, now that they have begun to realise their 
position in the body politic. 

Lord Haldane in his address on the ‘ conduct of life ’ at Edinburgh University, 
while speaking of the under- graijua^, said “ The very degree that he has now begun to 
work for, will be one of the coins with which he Avill purchase a position in life. His 
d^^ee — so he thinks, and it is well that he should think so — will be a certificate of accom- 
plishment which he will be able to wave like a banner in the struggle for life.” 

Again, according to the same authority, the highest^ education in the country should 
be open to the children of the poor as well as of the rich, because, genius is as often 
found among the humble as among the wealthy, and no nation can afiord to neglect the 
talents of its children. 

These remarks apply to all people of all countries and specially to the Muhammadans 
4>f Bengal, whose poverty is a by -word in the country. 


Aiyeb, Sir P, S. Sivaswamy. 

{a), (6) and (d) My answer is in the affirmative. 

, Ic) The existing regulations of the University provide a large number of options in 
regard to the subjects of study and in many cases merely prescribe a syllabus 
and recommend certain text- books. In a federal university, it is not practicabk 
to allow any divergencies in regard to the standard of instruction. The neces- 
sity for an external examination must, to some extent, detract from the freedom 
of the teacher, but under the present circumstances it seems to bo unavoidable. 


Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Altaf. 

(•) I consider this hardly necessary, nor is such a method practicable when there 
is such a large number of students. I am basing my opinion on the assumption 
that there will be no increase in the number of universities in the near future. 

(b) This is certainly essential. Libraries and laboratories are indispensable to 

the acquisition of knowledge. I am of opinion that public libraries fire not 
suitable for the student in this country. Every educational institution should 
be well equipped with an up-to-date library of its own, limited in extent to the 
particular requirements of the institution. 

(c) Yes, within the prescribed syllabus. ^ 

(d) I do not agree. What we want is a teaoner able to do justice to his subject. 

His entire attention shoulfl be devoted to the subject he has in hand, elpsciaUy 
at that level of it in which his pupils are. I am therefor© against giving 
teachers facility to take research work in hand while he has the students to 
attend to. A teacher should be a teacher. He should not be a teacher and a 
student at the same time. I certainly think that the ideal can t)© at^ined m 
Bengal, if only the system be changed to some extent. \ 
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Aivi, Saiyad Muhsin, 

’ (fl)f (P)$ (^) (<i) XfiB. 

!nie idea is attainable only in a very few big towns or educational centres^. 1^ 
the mofussil the standard indicated cannot be reached for the following reasons : — ^ 

(i) It is very oostly- 

(ii> The number of men who can, or are willing to, create large endowments U 
lizsdted. 


AlLI, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur, 

(a) and (A) These are essentia) conditions oi study. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) \es, though this is difficult in an examining university. 

(d) Yes. 

I can give no opinion as to the suitability of the Bengal system except by analogy 
with Bombay, I understand that the number of colleges with small financial resourcei 
is even greater in Bengal than in Bombay, and this must make it difficult to maintaii 
the ideal standard. 


Alltm, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I am of the same opinion. 


Annandale, Dr. N, 

(a) Yes ; but this is clearly impossible with the present number of students. 

(h) Certainly. 

(c) I consider it necessary that all students should pass through a well defined ooursf 

of training before they are allowed to specialise. In advanced work I wouic 
allow a large degree of freedom both to professors and to students. 

(d) Certainly ; but the cpiestion of leisure is a comx)aratively unimportant one. Keen 

ness, a sense of proportion, adaptability and original ideas are more necessary 
At present college professors have in this country longer periods of enforces 
leisure than any other body of public servants except judges. Their college 
are closed for two or three months in the year and the holiday thus obtained i 
not dependent on the exigencies of thek work as is leave granted to others 
Nevertheless, as a member of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal fo 
the last thirteen years, I have been increasingly impressed by the smallness o 
the c<|ntribution 9 that are being^made in India to science, literatme or art b; 
college professors. Original investigations into Indian languages, philosophy 
biology and ethnology are being made, rarely by members of the Kdneations 
; Service, more often by High Court Judges, members of the Civil Service ant 
especially by member's of the technical and scientific departments of Govern 
ment. There is nothing in this country £Pt aH comparable to the spirit € 
research innate in the English and Scotch universities, unless it be in the nor 
teaching technical and scientffio departments, and the position is rendered Bt| 
more nnlortunate by the fact that in those cases in which research is fost^ 
in university ciroles there is a regrettable tendency to a premature <^borat|^ 



Aksandau, Dr, Abotj&old, W. A. »T. 


of results. In this respect I would like to quote the words oiP Sir Alfred Bearait 
Principal of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. In his presildentiel 
address at the last meeting of the Indian Science Congress he says 

“ Eesearch is now alluded to as a perfectly simple operation, one even hears mei® 
hfieing ‘ taught to research ’ ; newspapers speak af it in the lightest mannsr# 
whereas, in even my student days, it was spoken of with almost bated breath 
as indicating something to which only the best of us could look forward, some- 
thing which few of us were ever likely to carry on with any hope of success. 
How well I remember my » own first piece of original .work and the month » 
I spent in trying to ascertain the structure of an organ little more than just 
visible to the naked eye and the excitement of trying to unravel its extreme 
complexity. • My impression is that the term was at that time used almost 
entirely in connection with pure science, but even in this respect it is now 
quite a common thing for a candidate for a higher degree in' science to be 
expected to present a thesis based upon some original research, and theare 
is a professor in this country who, so I have been told, expects and helps 
each of his students to ‘ turn out a research,’ to use a now common expres- 
sion, every month. This may or may not be true. If true, it bespeaks con- 
siderable energy ; how far it makes for progress, authorities in the subject 
alone can say — at any rate it may serve as an example of how things have 
changed.” 

My own view is that spoon-fed investigations rarely have much valua At 
he same time the position of the university professor as a guiding and restraining 
nfluence is of the greatest importance. I consider it essential, therefore, that the 
professorate in a university should consist of men on the one hand capable of 
recognising and encouraging the research spirit (which is probably impossible unless 
they partake of it in sonie measure themselves and are therefore engaged in original 
investigations) and at the same time fitted to guide and if necessary restrain un- 
balanced enthusiasm, as the enthusiasm of youth is apt to be. It is necessary that the 
professors should have leisure for their own work, but leisure is useless to them, or to 
their students, unless they have it in them to adapt themselves to Indian conditions 
without losing hold of the work in hand. This seems to be equally difficult for Indians 
and for Europeans. The Indians have to adopt an attitude towards natural 
mena, etc., that is very largely alien to India ; the Europeans haye to work in condi- 
tions depressing to them both physically and mentally. 

A university has no right to call itself a university unless the ideal set forth in this 
qu^tion is attainable in it. I do not think that it is attained at present in Calcutta. 

If it is to be attained the number of students must be reduced. The rest is in the 
hands of the professors and of those set over them. The question is not one of new 
organisation or reorganisation but of common sense and of d*ie appreciation of research. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

University training on its academic side is well summarised in these four para- 
graphs, though there are other aspects perhaps equally important whicl]| are not men- 
tipned. I refw to such matters as the organisation of college life and reweation ftttd to 
the influence of teachers outside the lecture room. 

(u) How can we talk of “ personal ^idan^” when the University allows 160 or 
even 260 in a class and when it sanctions the relay system ? 

\b) Everything is a question 'of degree, but as there is, I believe, not a single great 
lilurary in India and as there are Very few good ones there is much room for 
improvement hew. The preservatioif of books in the plains is however a 
matter of great difficulty. Laboratories are on a different footing. There an 
many godd onea and the standard in regard to them is high. 
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ABomoLP» W. A. J. — conid , — Association of University Women in India Caloutta 

Branch. 


(c) There is no freedom to teach, still less freedom to study in India until the .esearoh 
stage is reached. With the largo numbers great difficulties preront them- 
solyes. 

(if) There is a great mass of routine work to be done, and the better it is done the 
less time the teachers will have to themselves. I tnink in the Dacca Ck>llege 
every professor could find time in vacation, if not during the terms for origi- 
nal work, and a good many do undertake various kinds of research. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(а) We consider it most important that students should be placed under the personal 

guid«'\ice of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their 
subjects. 

In too many instances the teacher has no personal relstionship to his students ; 
and it is well known that with the Indian temperament the personal equation 
stands for every thing 

Moreover, school education being generally what it is, the only chance of retaking 
earlier mistakes is that of personal contact with the right kind of man, later on. 
The enthusiasm of a lecturer for his subject would be one way of counteracting the 
evils alluded to in our answer to question 1. 

(б) Yes. It is within our knowledge that women candidates have been presented, 

e.ff., for a degree in astronomy, without having once entered an observatory or 
seen a telescope. 

We would like to point out that the provision made in, regard to libraries and 
laboratories generally is most inadequate. 

In regard to libraries wo think — 

(i) That all students should have greater freedom of access to libraries, and should 

bo encQurag(id to read outside their text- books. 

(ii) Students for the fourth year pass, and honours students generally, should be 

allowed not only to read books in the library, but to borrow them. 

(ill) For post-graduate students access to libraries should be made particularly 
easy, not only in regard to books but also in regard to peiiodicals. 

(c) We consider that greater freedom should be allowed the teacher. Loth in regard 

to the manner of teaching adopted, and to the text-books used. 

We do not consider the present undcr-graduate is sufficiently educated to be allowed 
greater freedom of study (if by that term is meant choice of subjects for his 
degree : and of methods of preparation). We would control matters even as they 
stand. The present undergraduate is apt to base his choice on such con- 
siderations as — 

(i) The chances of a pass ; 

(ii) The multiplicity of cram books ; 

(iii) The possibility of any particular annotator of proscrilied books being appoint- 
ed examiner. 

(d) We consider that teachers should have sufficient leisuie to keep in touch with the 

development of thought in their particular subjects. But we think that the 
following difierences between England and India should be borne in mind : — 

(i) The teacher has to do more for his students in Indian colleges than in colleges 
in England. * 

(ii) This makes college fellowships in the ordinary sense, t.e, an opportunity fo» 
further research, — impossible in India. Teaching and research cannot, in our 
opinion, be combined in India. 
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Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch — contd. — Aziz, Mauivi 
Abdul — Bagchi, Dr. Habzdas — Banebjea, Habiprosanna. 


(iii) We would nevertheless encourage the foundation of research fellowships, 
but would attach to them only one short course of lectures which would gather 
up the result of the work in research done by the fellow during his tenure 
of office. 

The answers to individual questions above have in part answered the subjoined note« 
We consider that the functions of a university should involve what has been indicated 
above. We do not consider that the ideal has been attained in Bengal. We think that 
it is not attainable under the eidsting system, for reasons indicated in our replies to the 
sub-sections of this question. 


Aziz, Mauivi Abdul. 

, I . , ,S'' 

(®)» (^)i (c) and (d) Yea. University training should involve all these. 

This ideal is not attained under the present system. A federal university which 
has so many colleges cannot make provision for (o), (b), (c) and (d) which may be 
financially practicable. 

The only solution lies in the estahlishment of residential and teaching universitiesi 
with men of high literary fame, character and piety. 


Bagchi, Dr. Haridas. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) Yes, I consider that university training at its best involves the 
special features 'mentioned. 

Since the introduction of the new regulations, the Calcutta University seems to 
hold this ideal in view, and to strive for its realisation day by day. Although the ideal 
has not yet been reached, it is satisfactory to note that the University is gradually 
progressing towards it. As a matter of fact, teachers and students are permitted free 
use of the university library, which is being well-stocked with valuable books and 
original memoirs, and also of the physical and chemical laboratories of the University 
Science College. I mean no reflection on the private college authorities when I say 
that their funds do not allow them to give adequate remuneration to their professors. 
As a result, the underpaid teachers often seek to supplement their income by 
private tuition work, and are therefore not in a position to devote their undivided atten- 
tion to research work. As a means of remedy, I would suggest that the funds of the 
private colleges should be enrichefl either by Government grants or by public donations 
or by both, so as to attract capable t€«.chers who can possibly devote their lives to the 
further investigation of their respective subjects. 


Banerjea, Hariprosanna. 

The functions of the University should be as laid down. But even in the European 
and American universities, professors of first-rate ability and recognised standing are 
not so numerous that all the students in all the subjects can be placed under their personal 
guidance. Even in such a rich and such an old seat of learning as Cambridge Uni- 
versity professedly is, noted as it is for the high standard of mathematical culture, all the 
lecturers are not of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects {vide 
Report on the j^reaent state, Qtc.,hY Ganesh Prasad, Appendix F), And in a poor 
country like Bengal, it is especially so, “ where knowledge is to be acquired through tho 
medium of a difficult foreign tongue ” and where the renaissance of intellectual develop- 
ment is just dawning. “ The wonder is that there is as much.” 

Educational service in Bengal can be divided into three distinct groups, the University 
gervioe. Government service, and service in the private institutions- In the Univer- 
sity service almost all the university lecturers are first class M.A’s, or M.Sc’s, who are either 
gold or silver medalists. Some of them have distinguished themselves as original inves- 
tigators, .some have obtained the dootor’a degree, whilst others are the recipients of tho 
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Baker JE A, Hariprosanna — contd . — Baker jea, J. R. 


Premchand Roycharxd Studentship, the highest distinction (before 1909, in which year 
the doctor’s degree was for the first time instituted) of the Calcutta University. In the** 
Government service again, there are three distinct classes, the Indian Fducational 
Service,* the Provincial Educational Service and the Subordinate Service. The average 
qualification of an Indian Educational Service officer at present is, as has been previously 
said, a third class degree of Oxford or Cambridge, the average qualification the 
I^ovincial Educational Service officers being much below those of f?he university 
lecturers. The professors in the private colleges have the same qualifications as the 
Provincial Educational Service officers. Thus we see that the lecturers of the Calcutta 
University are of the best material available in Bengal as well as in India. 

The university library is only in the forming. Books have to be boug^'t here and are 
not presented to the library. It is not therefore as well-equipped as is necessary. Hence 
special aecess should be given to students so that they may avail themselves of the other 
existing libraries such as the Presidency College library, the Asiatic Society’s library 
and t|ie Imperial library. 

The books prescribed or recommended being in English, the students have no me ms 
of correcting or supplementing their professors’ spoken words, because these books are 
almost always written for a particular class of students in England or in America and are 
therefore wholly unsuited for Indian students. The late Professor H. P. Farrell, speak- 
ing on this point, aptly remarks {Indian Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 12, page 81): 

“ A friend whose work is the teaching of biology informs me that he used to meet 
with considerable difficulty because the text-books prescribed or recommended, and the 
details of the syllabus, all had in view animals, as they are found in Europe or European 
waters, ignoring Indian conditions entirely.” 

The same remark applies to the other subjects as well. Speaking for my own subject 
1 can say that even in such a cosmopolitan subject as mathematics, the same difficulty 
is encountered. The now method of lecturing on the courses of syllabus prepared by the 
lecturers themselves may prove of great value. 

The new scheme has made it possible for graduate and under-graduate students of a 
•college to come together by allowing those who undertake post-graduate studies to retain 
“ their names on the rolls of their college, to reside in the college hostel or attached meaa, 
enjoy the benefit of the college library, laboratory and other like institutions, and receive 
assistance in their studies from the college staff ” {vide Chapter XI, Section 34, regula- 
tions, Calcutta University). Thus the under-graduate students will be “ stimulated and 
encouraged by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal ” {vide The Essentials of 
a University, etc., page ii). 

Further, teachers of original thought, being now relieved of an important part of their 
post-graduate work, can direct their attention towards the undeigraduates from the 
beginning of their university career and “ obtain the double advantage of selecting the 
best men for research and obtaining the best work out of them ” {vide The Essentials of a 
University, etc., page 10). 


Banerjea, J. R. 


(®)» (2>)» (c) and (d). In my opinion, university training at its best involves all these. 
But this ideal has neither been attained nor is attainable under the existing system in 
Bengal. The standard indicated cannot fairly be applied, considering that we have a 
very large demand for education in Bengal to meet and if wo rigidly insist on the 


** ihe arrangement which divides the staff of a college into two services, I. E. S. and P. E. S. has generated 
the mind of many an educated Indian a sense of real grievance.* • The inevitable effect is that almost every 
professor, when he first enters upon the discharge of his duties, starts at an obvious disadvantage and 
with a oortain amount of prejudice against him : he is regarded >y the students as a member of an unjustl 
iavonred class.” (3rd April, 1916.) 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. * 

W. W. Hoinell. 

Rev. J.Hitcbeli. 
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Bansbjea, J. R. — contd , — Banebjea, Dr. Pbamathanath — Banebjba, Subendba 

Nath. 


coriditicns laid down in (a), (6), (c) and (d), many colleges will have to be closed for want 
of funds which are absolutely necessary for attaining the ideal set forth. The result of this 
will be that many young men will be left without higher education and the results of this 
will be most deplorable to the country. Under the existing system students are being 
fairly well educated, in some cases brilliant students are being trained. It may be 
nottii here that if (a) is insisted on rigidly, there may be a tendency on the part of some 
to make too much of the tutorial system contemplated in (a) which will impair inde- 
pendent powers of thought and action and cause a continuance of the school system 
in college and university life. 


Baneejea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d) Yes. 

The ideal is very impcrfecfly attained at j^ieecni in Bengal. This, however, is due 
not to much to the detective system which pievails here as to the inf=u£6ciency of the re- 
f.our* es in men and mone^y which have to far been available. The ideal is attainable 
even w ithout a radical change of the existing system, if large funds are placed at the disposal 
of the University. In order to attract the best men to the teaching profession, handsome 
►alarits should be offered. Great care should also be taken in selecting the teachers, who 
should not only be men of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their own 
subjects, but who should possess symj'athy in an abundant degree so that they may be 
able to inspire the students w ith an enthusiasm for knowledge and guide the development 
ot their iutelkclual and n.oial faculties along healthy lines. It is a regrettable fact that 
the majority of European professors in Bengal are not only not. men of first-rate ability and 
of recog nic eel standing in their own subjects, but are very cold and unsympathetic in 
their behaviour towards the students. The altcanpt to place studtmis under the 
lH;rsonal guidance of such professors would be productive of more harm than good. 
Indian pr ofcssois, on the other hand, as a rule, take an interest in the students, but their 
many exacting duties, educational and other, do not leave them much surplus of time 
and energy to devote to work tending to the weKare of the students. 

I wif^h to make it clear that while the high ideal ought always to be kept before our 
eyes, and every eflort should be made to attain it, no steps should be taken wdrich might 
tend to check the spread of education or restrict its scope in any way. India is a poor 
country, and education is already expensive for even the comparatively well-to-do classes 
of the populationj it w ould be disastrous if it were made expensive. 


Banebjea, Surendra Nath. 

(a) It is unquestionably more advantageous to place our students under the direct 
guidance and influence of teachers of exceptional ability. University teaching, 
as is at present available here, leaves no occasion, on the part of a teacher, for 
exercising any influence, either moral or spiritual, over the pupils placed under 
his charge. The relation which exists at present is most superficial and 
artificial. Tiie whole of the week is taken up for lecture work and the only 
occasion, when the pupil can come in personal touch with his professor or 
teacher, is when he comes in groups of 15 or 20 in the tutorial or the practical 
classes. 

In order to establish a closer connection betweei^ the teacher and the taught, there 
might be introduced a gjystem like this. Saturday or another day of the week ought to 
be dedicated for social gatherings, ard no lecture work should be permitted. For this 
purpose and for a permanent result, the total number of students in any college should 
ne divided into as many groups as there are members of the staff and under each tutor 
one of those groups should be placed. Each group again should be placed under two moni- 
tors elected from the senior classes and there ought to be a secretary nominated for each 
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group. These monitors would then be responsible for the good behaviour of each member 
of the group and would also be able to look to the wants and needs of each group and 
should act as an intermediary between each group and the tutor. On such dayp of the 
week, regular meetings of the groups will be held in the college olassop up dor the presi- 
dency of the several tutors and suitable essays or discourses will be read and criticised 
by the members. The monotony of the meetings could be varied by suitable devices, 
which might be left to the ingenuity of individual tutors. In this way, much interesting 
and up-to-date knowledge might be imparted and in a pleasant manner and the youths 
will learn the duties and responsibilities of a good citizen, if a little care be taken in that 
direction by the tutors and monitors. In order to keep up a lively interest and make it 
impressive, a general gathering, at least thrice during the academic session, of all the 
groups under their tutors and monitors should be arranged, with the principal of the 
college in the chair. Select lantern slides bearing on astronomy, bacteriology, hygiene 
and other suitable subjects might be exliibitod for the benefit of all, as well as lectures 
on an impressive subject delivered. 

Nor should we stop there. To make the university students, professors and fellows 
feel the reality of a corporate life of a great university and take pride in belonging to it, 
as well as to give a hearty reception to the new graduates of the year, a monster . “ at 
home ” gathering should bo arranged soon after the convocation of the University every 
year. A largo and suitable open space should be selected — the Maidan is a very con- 
venient and desirable place — and tents should bo erected where light refreshments and 
diverse amusements should be provided under the auspices of tlie Vice-Chancellor of the 
University or some other high official who might be available. The professors, senators 
and students of the University — all should heartily co-operate in order that the object 
of this annual gathering might be fully attained. The cost of this affair might be met 
partly by equitable contributions from the several colleges under the University and 
partly from the funds of the University. 

A word of explanation may not be out of place here with reference to the phrase 
teachers of first-rate ability.” Are we to understand by this that each college has 
to secure the services of teachers of first-rate ability ? If we were to accept such 
a proposition, shall we bo prepared to meet the cost of such upkeep ? On the other 
hand, if by this phrase we are to understand raw university men who have left their 
Alma Mater after receiving the highest academic distinctions, then I would point out 
that for the purpose of mere tuition-work of the classes from day to day, a sound experi- 
ence in the art of teaching, enthusiasm for the work, nobility of character and a real capa- 
city to make his own particular subject thorouglily understood by his pupils in the 
class, — these essentials in a teacher should be given preference to mere academic 
distinctions. It is a matter of every day experience how often do such raw professors 
meet with failure, being unable to control a large class eitVier through a flourish of their 
pedantry or through tlieir inability to realise the special difficulties from the students’ 
point of view or through some peculiar mannerism of theirs which can be cured only by 
experience. Much of the deterioration noticeable among the students might be traced 
to the pernicious system, now in vogue, of a}>pointiug immature youths to the chairs in our 
colleges. 

The liroblem of allowing a freer intercourse between the teacher and the taught is 
not, however, quite so simple. There often arise cases where too much familiarity might 
breed contempt and be the cause of lax discipline. The task is at once a difficult 
and delicate one and only teachers with a high moral and spiritual character and with 
a sense of dignity and proportion and familiar with the workings of the human heart can 
grapple with difficult situations when they arise. 

(6) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories, giving free access both to tte teacher 
and the taught under suitable conditions tq safeguard loss or damage, would go 
a long way to foster a true spirit of learning and minimise the risk of cramming. 
But this arrangement is likely to benefit the brighter intellects among our 
university students and also those who have acquired a greater thirst for know- 
ledge. 
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(c) If the proposals under (a) and (6) are actually carried out, then there ought to be 
a large d^ree of freedom of teaching and of study ; but as pointed out under 2 (6) 
freedom of study should be allowed to the brilliant students of the University ; 
otherwise, random study is more likely to lead to confusion of ideas amongst 
the students of average merit. The more able and experi^ced a teacher is, 
the more will he require a much greater latitude in teaching his subject and 
in such cases it will be certainly more advantageous for both. 

{d) It is desirable that the university professors (and especially those who are actually 
engaged in any research Work) should be allowed sufficient leisure to pursue 
independent investigation in their own subject. Such x^rofessors should not be 
burdened with the duty of delivering more than one lecture daily. Those, who 
are entrusted with the teaching work, should not exceed the present limit of 18 
periods of work per week. But this should be considered a maximum and the 
efficiency of a teacher is likely to be improved by reducing this to a limit of 
14 i)eriods jjer week, at least in the case of those in charge of science subjects. 

I have already tried to explain how it is possible to attain the ideal of a corporate 
university life even in Bengal (rather let us say in Calcutta), but there is another sore 
point to which the attention of the Commission is most earnestly invited. 

The salaries obtained by teachers and professors of institutions under x)rivate manage- 
ment compare most unfavourably with those offered by the Education Department. 
There may not be a very great diflEerence at the start, but after 10 or 15 years of service 
a person holding a post under Government has a status quite unattainable by the 
other. Apart from the question of difference of income, the man, under private 
management, lives in utter misery, without prosj^octs, without hopes of amehorating 
his conditions unless by a lucky chance elsewhere or only through obsequiousness, and 
has neither a pension nor a provident fund to fall back njiGn in his infirmity. Nor is 
this all. No matter how capable he might have x)roved himself in the past, nor how 
experienced he might have been during his continued service for years, his position or 
security in any particular institution will always be uncertain and any fine morning he 
may wake up and be served witli a notice of discharge from his employers on some pretext 
or other. Nothing can be more galling, nor more degrading to the teacher’s profession 
than this state of things, and yet the aggrieved party may not hope to get any redress 
at the hands of the university authorities. 

Til ere should exist a substantial control of the University over these so-called “ x>rivate ” 
institutions in the matter of dismissal of members of the staff and official auditors should 
have authority to examine the actual accounts of such institutions j)eriodically. Often 
when the time for promotion comes, the surplus revenues of such institutions are spirited 
away by some wonderful manipulation and the feeling of the poor and dumb workers, 
through whose hard labour the surplus came to pass, can easily be imagined. 

If these evils be not stopped and if the status of all institutions under “ jirivate ” 
management as well as that of their staff be not raised and brought up to at least the 
Government standard, it would be indeed a cruel joke to talk of efficiency and of enlist- 
ing the services of men of first-rate ability and of inaugurating an era of ideal university 
training. 

Another important question requires immediate solution. What callings and pro- 
fessions are thrown open to the men who come out successful from the University every 
year ? Unfortunately this problem can only be satisfactorily solved by the Government 
and not by a la5nnan. At present the largest number of graduates seek admittance into 
the profession of law, then comes the teacher’s Jhne, then the medical profession and 
only a few try for the engineering department. Those, who are more fortunate and can 
secure patronage, enter the various departments und^r Government, but for obvious 
reasons their number must be exceedingly limited. 

Yet if it be desirable to extend the influence of university training and not to restrict 
it by artificial means, then the Government must find out new lines of activity and of 
new sources of income for the ever increasing university population. In India, the pro- 
blem of education must be subservient to the life problem for years to come.- 
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Banerjee, Gauhanganath — Banerjeb, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

ia) Undoubtedly, university training at its best involves the system o£ placing the 
students under the personal guidance ol teachers of first-rat^ ability and of recog- 
nised standing in their subjects. But to carry out this scheme in pi acticc, the 
class should be oT a manageable size and there ought to be a selection of students. 
I think also that this scheme should be confined to the post-graduate courses of 
study. Studentfi, who have graduated in honours, should be admitted first and 
then those pass candidates who have scjcured 50 per cent, at least of the total 
number of marks in that subject, should be taken in. 

{b) The teachers and students alike should have access to well-appointed libraries and 
laboratories. But to keep the libraries of (Calcutta on a workable basis, they first 
of all sHould be amalgamated and organised and then they ought to be re arranged 
into subject -libraries, located in separate buildings or at least in difEorent blocks 
of the same building. The students should work in the library under the 
guidance and suxiervision ol the teachers ; and a register should bo placed there, 
where each student would be required to record his daity work. The teacher 
should periodically inspect the work and enter remarks in the said register. 

(c) There should necessarily be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study. 
The fullest freedom should be given to variety and the individuality of a teacher ; 
no teacber should be checked or controlled. 

TTie teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent in- 
vestigations in their own subjects. 

This ideal has not been attained, but certainly is attainable under a slightly modified 
system . 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

I certainly ‘ consider that university training at its best involves ’ : — 

{a) That the students should be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 
first-rate ability in their subjects ; buf they need not always be of recognised 
standing, which, besides being a guarantee of experience, is only evidence ol 
ability, and the want of which may be made up by real ability, if otherwise 
proved ; and the help of such teachers should be invoked more serve as- 
guides and examples to students than to act as tutors to coach them for their 
examinations. 

(h) That the teachers and students should alike have access to well-appointt-d libraries 
and laboratories, but I should add that in a poor country like this, they should 
not be made unnecessarily costly. An ordinary college library should not, 
like an imperial library, aim at having all books on a subject, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but should be content with having only the best books. Moreover,, 
students should be taught early how to make legitimate use of a library, which 
is to know the extent of the world’s already acquired stock of knowledge in 
any subject, for the purpose of informing one’s own mind and of dissemi- 
nating that knowledge to others, and for the purpose of proceeding further 
in quest of knowledge in that subject so as to add to the world’s stock of know- 
ledge ; but not for the purpose of making a pedantic display of learning dug 
out of rare books, nor for the still worse purpose of passing as products of 
original research, things that are only jgroducts of diligent search among 
obscure books, not generally known. 

(c) That there should be a reasonable degree of freedom of teaching and of study,. • 
but not a large degree of freedom, which may degenerate into an indolent 
habit of avoiding the teaching and learning of those portions of prescribed 
courses which are difficult or toilsome. 
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Banbejee, Sir Gooroo Dass — ccmtd , — Banbrjbe, Jayoopal. 


(d) That the teachers should have sufficient (but not profuse) leisure to be able to 
pursue independent investigation in their own subjects, but so as not to neglect 
the teaching work entrusted to them. 

I have said above that I share the views as to the functions of a university implied in 
the different heads of the question, subject to the limitations and qualifications indicated 
in my answer ; and subject to those limitations and qualifications, I do not see why the 
ideal should be considered imattainable under the existing system in Bengal, and why 
the standard indicated above cannot be fairly applied. 

Wo can, by economising our means, have teachers of first-rate ability, if not of recognised 
high standing, in many, if not in all, subjects : we can have useful, though not splendid, 
libraries and laboratories : we can have a fair degree of freedom of teaching and study : 
and we can give our teachers sufficient, though not profuse, leisure to carry on research. 

I do not, for one moment, say that the existing system needs no improvement. But 
I think it would be unpardonable ingratitude in the people of the country who have been 
benefited by the University in the past, and it would be unjust pessimism in our outside 
critics who have to guide its destinies in the future, to pronounce a wholesale condemn- 
ation of it. Not unlike the individual human body, the body corporate, the University, 
has in its earlier days grown and grown well physically in size, and served the useful and 
necessary purpose of disseminating knowledge, if not of a high standard, and it is now 
earnestly looking forward to elevate that standard and to add to the stock of the world’s 
knowledge. Changing the figure, this University has hitherto been broadening its base, 
so that the temple of learning may rise high safely on that broad basis, like a stately 
pyramid, and not like a slender, though lofty, obelisk on a narrow base. 

^None regrets the scantiness of products of our University more than I do. But speak- 
ing with all humility and self-restraint, one may be pardoned for saying that few as those 
products have been, they are not altogether discouraging. And with a little more encour- 
agement and judicious distribution of emoluments, we may, by preventing the learned and 
lucrative professions from drawing away our good graduates, help the progress of 
literally and scientific culture to a desirable extent, I need not cite instances ; but 
there is one member of the University Commission, who will well imderstand my 
meaning, and will be able to explain it to his colleagues. If, on the one hand, we 
are not satisfied that a high ideal has been attained, on the other hand we need not 
-despair that it is attainable. 


BaNERJEE, JAVaOPAL. 

(a), (b), (c) and (^7) My answer is in the affirmative. 

The ideal suggested by them has not yet been fully attained, but the existing 
■system with a little modification indicated below is, however, calculated to make that 
ideal realisable, provided the pace of progress towards the goal is not slackened by a new 
policy or by financial difficulties. 

(a) I would make a distinction between the students in the B.A. and M. A. stages 
and the under-graduates (in our Intermediate classes). The latter stand in 
need of greater help and guidance, and more extensive arrangements for real 
tutorial help to each individual student according to his particular needs must 
immediately be made if any substantial improvement is to bo effected in the 
existing system. 

Seminars should be organised in all colleges for the benefit of M.A. students 
and, possibly, of B.A. honours men as well, to be conducted by other than 
junior professors, except when such profess<j>r3 have actually proved by their 
work their title to this responsible work. 

< 6)^ At present our students suffeV a good deal from want of proper facilities in this 
regard and there is considerable room for improvement. “ Study circles ” to 
facilitate application of the co-operative principle in education, reading and 
recitation “ groups, and week-end conferences may also bo introduced as Bupple- 
mentary educational agencies. 
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Banerjee, Jaygopal — contd . — Banebjee, Rai Kttmudini Kanta, BahadNir — 
BanerjeEj M. N. — Banerjee, Mttraly Dhar. 


(c) Teachers capable of taking the initiative and unwilling to rest contented with a 
stereotyped mechanical system of merely giving “ instruction ” in the lecture 
room are seriously handicapped in their work owing to the fixing of a definite 
number of lectures, tho adoption (except in the case of ntermediate students 
where text-books should as now form the basis) of tho idea of guiding studies 
by moans of prescribed text- books instead of a carefully prepared syllabus 
and the enforcement of a compulsory percentage of attendance for all 
students especially in tho B. A. honours and M.A. classes whore this rigid rule 
should be modified, if not supplanted, by a more elastic system, leaving to 
the professors concerned adequate freedom in controlling the students and 
regulating their studies by menus, say, of a “ record of work ” throughout 
tho entire period of a two years’ course based on tutorial work and seminar 
work wsupplemen ted, when necessary, by periodical tests. 

If a percentage of attendance with all its disadvantages is considered neces- 
sary to eqsuro regular work it should at least be reduced from 76 to 60 for 
B.A. and 60 for M.A. students. 

id) This privilege is certainly a sine qud non of good quality of work at any rate in 
the ease of teachers engaged in B.A. honours and M.A. work. If there is any 
truth or force in the oft-repeated allegation of quality being sacrificed to 
quantity that evil, where it exists, can hardly be remedied except by making 
tho conditions favourable to teachers in charge of higher subjects. As a safe- 
guard against the possibility of abuse a provision may be made requiring such 
teachers to justify their claims to it by the production of tangible results within 
five to seven years from the date of their appointment. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes- 

The ideal cannot be attained unless tho problem of numbers is solved and more 
efficient colleges started in each district, and a very large number of teachers of first- 
rate ability appointed at least one in each faculty in each college. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, consistent with a standard to be fixed by a central authority. 

(d) Yes. 

Teachers of first-rate ability cannot be obtained so long as the present system of 
Government service continues. If a professor of chemistry becomes the Director 
of Public Instruction, or a chemical examiner, with the Government of Bengal can 
at any moment be made a medical store-keeper, or a professor of surgery can b© 
turned into a professor of medicine about the termination of his service, it is hopeless 
to expect teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing in their subjects. 
Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are very few for want of financial resources. 
Contributions from Government should be on a more liberal scale and public charity 
should be stimulated. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 


(a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal of university training is not attainable in Bengal under the exiatijig 
system, because the system itself is defective and requires radical changes which can 
be effected only by liberal endowments and grants. (See my answers to questions 
16 and le.’l 
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BakSIejee, Ravaneswae — Banerjee, Sasi Sbkhar — Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 


(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal cannot be attained under the existing system because : — 

(i) The number of teachers of first-rate ability is far less than what is absolutely 

necessary. 

(ii) The number of students is much more than can be managed. 

(iii) There are very few well-equipped libraries and laboratories*. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

Yes. I share the view contemplated in the question and I am of opinion that the 
deal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal. 

As regards (a), 1 have already said that such a state of things is practicable with regard 
to the B.A. honours and post graduate studies. 

(6), (c), and {d). Yes. I do not think that under the existing conditions it is practi- 
cable or desirable that teachers in charge of the intermediate and the B.A. or B.Sc. 
pass stages should devote much time to independent research. Here, too much speciali- 
sation is not the aim, and teachers will be more useful than independent reseaoh workers. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal is not attained but is attainable undsr the existing system in Bengal, pro- 
vided arrangements be made : — 

(i) To increase the prospects of the teachers so as to attract men of first-rate 
- ability to this profession and the invidious distinction between the Indian< 

Educational Service mostly occupied by the Europeans and the Provinoiai 
Educational Service entirely occupied by the Indians be done away with. 

(ii) To estal)lish residential system where this is wanting. 

(iii) To build up well-equipped libraries and laboratories in all educational institu- 

tions where such libraries and laboratories do not exist already. 

(iv) To increase the number of teachers in institutions where they are overworked 

so as to leave them sufficient leisure to pursue their independent investiga- 
tions. 

(v) To grant the University an autonomous form of Government and a voice in the 

formation of the provincial budget. 

As regards freedom of teaching and of study, it can be remarked here that under the 
existing system students are allowed a considerable amount of choice in the selection of 
the courses of their study and the teachers can also enjoy a considerable amount of free- 
dom provided they be permitted to select their own text- books and frame the courses of 
their lectures in their own way. So far as the university M. A. and M.Sc, examina- 
tions are concerned, the syllabus has rather been kept vague and ill-defined in the 
existing system so as to leave the maximum amount of freedom to the teachers and the 
students alike in the design of their courses, although’ the attainment of a very high 
fctan lard of knowledge is insisted on by the University for these examinations which include 
ih.^ study of original papers and a ttiorough knowledge of all up-to-date discoveries. 
It pxay also be remarked here that the honours examinations for the Bachelor’s degree 
of the university is in no way inferior to Part I of the Cambridge Tripos whilst the exami-^ 
nations for the Master’s degree is considerably superior to Part II of the Tripos. 
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Banerjee, Upendra Nath — Banerji, Manmathanath — Banerji, The Hon’We' 
Justice &ir,pBAMADA Charan. 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

It is a matter for deep regret that not only in schoob but also in colleges the 
moral culture of boys should bo so much neglected. Along witn the seleotic a of 
ordinary text-books, there ought to be an appropriate selection of proper tett-oooks 
dealing with the noblest examples of golden deeds to impress tho minds of students 
at the most critical period of their lives. Examinations should bo regularly held 
iu these subjects and prizes given accordingly. 

Practical examples shown by the teachers to the students are most likely to carry 
conviction with them. Example is better than precept, and tlui examples thus set 
by their superiors can never fail to produce their desired effect and to improve them 
in their morals. I cannot fail to natice here the indifference of some guardians in 
this respect. Those who are particularly careful, never find any cause to repent. 
Proper encouragement should be given to the terchers sufficiently able to prove 
marked progress *in tho conduct of their boys, keeping a strict eye on tlreir conduct 
flt home, exemplary punishment being given to boys guilty of gross misconduct. 
Teachers must have authority to exercise their discretion in the infliction of punish- 
ment and should on no account be compelled to refer to the headmasters every 
instance of misconduct on tho part of the boys. Conduct prizes ought to be given 
to deserving students in all schools and colleges. Benevolence in word and deed, 
beneficence, hbnesty and other virtues, such as truthfulness, charity, sincerity, dis- 
iatcrestedness, devotion to duty, moral courage, liberty of thought and speech, habits 
of industry, patience and perseverance ought to be practised along with loyalty and 
patriot] oven from boyhood. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

(a) (b) (c) and (//). The answer to the above is in tho affirmative. The conditions 
mentioned in (a) and (b) are attainable under the existing system in the post- 
graduate stage and will possibly be attained in due course. As regards first rate 
men it is worth while remarking that their number is small in this country, as 
elsewhere. There may be more capable men in foreign universities, but I do not 
think that most of the graduates of foreign universities are really capable men. 
We have turned out men who are on the average not at all inferior to average 
graduates of foreign universities. I am, therefore, of opinion that an endeavour 
should be made to enlist men of recognised ability and of approved teaching 
experience— in short, the best men available in India. 

(c) The reply is that there should bo a large degree of freedom of study, but the 
prescribed course of the University should be completed, 

(d) The principle involved is of considorablo importance and something must be 

done to give the teachers scoj>e for study. This condition may be exacted 
from tho teachers. As regards research or independent investigation, I am of 
opinion that special exemption from much routine work may be granted to those 
only who really possess enthusiasm and capacity for independent investigation. 
Exporieiico shows that there is a distinction between a capacity for research 
and high scholarship and I think no benefit can be gained by making independ- 
ent investigation or research a necessary qualification for teaching work. 
There are instances of very eminent scholars doing no researcli work at all 5 on 
the other hand, men with lesser qualifications and learning may beoune them- 
selves famous in these -•directions. I have no faith in “ forcible research ” or 
in “ researches made to order.” 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I fully agree that the students should be ]daced uAdcr tho tuition of teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in the subjects taught by them. This unfor- 
tunately has not been the case in recent years and tlie professors who come out from 
England are often third-rate men. 
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Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan — contd . — BAmBRji, Umacharan. 


I also agree that teachers and students should have access to well-appointed libraries 
^nd laboratories — and that teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to do resear{;ii 
work. 

These ideals cannot be attained under the existing system, mainly in consequence of 
the large number of small colleges scattered over the country being affiliated to the uni- 
versities. This difficulty is not confined to Bengal alone but exists in almost all the 
Indian universities and arises chiefly from the fact that the financial position of these 
colleges is not satisfactory. The defect may, to a great extent, be remedied by the estab- 
lishment of smaller teaching universities at different centres, well -equipped with all 
modem appliances and a sufficient staff of well qualified t<!?aohers who would take an 
interest in and have sympathy for their pupils. In the University of Allahabad efforts 
are made in this direction by requiring that colleges which seek affiliation should have a 
sufficient number of qualified and well paid teachers, proper libraries and laboratories, 
suitable hostels and sufficient funds. , 


Saner ji, Um achaean. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d), I do consider that university training at its best involves the 
fulfilment of the conditions stated. 

I do consider that the ideal set forth is not fully attained or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal. 

(a) To secure the services of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing 
in their subjects would necessitate the payment of emoluments which neither the 
Government nor the University authorities nor the proprietors of first-grade 
colleges are in a position or willing to pay. In the ancient Indian universities, 
such as those at Taxila, N&landa, and Vikramsila, teachers of first-rate ability 
were employed, but they received no remuneration for their work. In the very 
ancient Indian Univ(;rsities of the Epic ago such as the one maintained by 
Vasistha in the age of King Rama, and the other of Sounaka in the age of King 
Janamejaya, the same principle was no doubt followed, but detailed accounts ot 
these universities cannot be gathered from the records now accessible to us. 

(&) The maintenance of libraries and laboratories — an essential feature of university 
training — depends upon the financial help which the authorities are in a position to 
afford. In Calcutta, at the University, in the Presidency College, in the Dacca 
and Patna Colleges, a great improvement has been effected dining the last decade 
on account of the liberal grants by Government, but there is room for 
further improvement, of which the authorities are fully conscious, 

(c) There is not much freedom of teaching and of study on account of the rigid require- 
ments of the university examinations ; but under the existing regulations of 
the (Jniversity% there is some provision in a few subjects of study for a wise 
selection of books, and sometimes syllabuses arc prescribed instead of books. 
This has been a step in the right dmwtion, but there should be a further advances. 
In the ancient Hindu universities, these conditions were amply fulfilled, parti- 
cularly at Taxila, Ndlanda and Vikramsila. 

I J) The professors and lecturers engaged in l.st grade colleges have too much routine 
work to enable them to devote .sufficient time to independent investigation 
■ in their respective subjects. In the University post-graduate classes, however, 
^ substantial improvement has of late boon effected — thanks to the organising 
genius, ripe and mature judgment, indefatigable industry and vast erudition of 
Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Furth^ improvement can be made pro- 
vided sufficient funds be forthcoming. 

N. B. — The University of Salerno in ItaV> generally considered to be the earliest university of Europe, ca®® 
into being in the 9th century ; but the Institution was rather a gtudiam generale than a regular University. The 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris and Bologna^ all of which sprang into existence in the 12th centup' 
were more or less guilds ol students or master at the time. Taxila University flourished from 600 B.C. to the 
beginning of the Christian era ; Naianda University, from 4th to 9th century A.D. (if not Iniu’er) and a Vikram- 
sUa Oniversi^, from 8th to 12th century A D. The Universities ol Vasistha and Bounaka flourished at least 
before 1400 B.C. 
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Bardaloi, N. C. 

(a), (b), (C) and (d). Yes. 

I say the ideal is not attainable anywhere in India so long as there is no definite 
aim. Boys must pass the B.A. examination to do well in life, and so even u poor 
father weighed down with debt supplies funds to enable his son to pass the B.L. or at 
least the B.A. examination. It does not require much effort to pass that test any- 
where. Why should the students therefore avail themselves of the opportunities 
mentioned in question 2 (a), (5), (c) and (d)? 

Unless a spirit as of« old is again created in India, that a learned man does not 
care for worldly goods, but is respected even by the mightiest of Kings, there can h& 
no incentive to real learning, however much the system is improved. 


• Barrow, J. R. 

I agree with the propositions laid down. The obstacles in the way of such training 
are : — 

(i) The huge number of students, mostly the products of poor school training, 

which involves or has led to : — 

(A) The multiplication of colleges, 

(B) The cheapening of degrees. 

(ii) A general acquiescence in the cheap and inferior in the matter of college 

buildings and equipment, and the attainments of students. 

There can, I think, be no remedy for this state of things w ithout : — 

(1) Improvement in schools. 

(2) Reduction of the numbers in colleges. 

Even assuming the improvement of schools, the preservation of a decent standard c-f 
university training is hardly possible with our resources so long as wo have to provide for 
such vast masses of the mediocre, who form the majority in every community (I mean 
“ mediocre ” from an academic point of view ). As an ideal to be hold in Auew, it is doubt- 
less desirable that everybody should bo highly educated. That may come some day. 
But taking things as they are we may lay it down that the great majority of school- boys 
will not pursue any subject t o an advanced stage. Why then should they go to a univer- 
sity ? It is no doubt true that Oxford and Cambridge accept largo numbers of students 
who have no intention of midergoing a real university training. Whether it is desirable 
that they should do so is open to doubt. But there is a very sharp line drawn at these 
universitie s between the honours man and the pass man ; and those who go up ^ for 
social or other reasons pay for the privilege. Consequently their presence in large numbers 
does not interfere with the attempt to afford suitable instruction to the honours man. 
Hero, where there is a constant struggle to make both ends moot, I think far too' much 
money and energy are spent oh students who, as things are, have no real business to be at 
a university at all ; and the interests of those who could really profit by university training 
are sacrificed. * 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, let me explain that of course I do not wish to 
diminish the sum total of education. On the contrary, I should like very much to increase 
it. But I wish to get rid of the waste and misdirection of energy which, it seems to me 
characterise the process of education in Bengal, At present, the schools do their work 
so badly that supplementary institutions which wo call colleges are created to fill up the 
blanks left by tho schools. These “ colleges,* like the schools, are overcrowded. Like 
the schools therefore they do their work badly, and as two bads do not make a good, it 
follows that university graduates are in many respects inferior to well-trained school- 
boys. 

One point may be added. Although many of the members of the staffs of mofussil 
colleges are quite the equals of those in Calcutta, still there is a noticeable reluctance on the^^ 
part of many of the best men to be isolated in the mofussih This creates a difficulty fromx 
which mofussil colleges, especially in small places, suffer, and will continue to suffer, 
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QUESTION 2. 


Basu, Naunimohan — Basu, P. 


Basu, Nalinimohan. 

(a), (b)j (c) and (d). My reply is in the affirmative. 

I regret that the ideal, though attainable, has not been fully attained. 

(a) The poor remuneration offered to men who choose the profession of teaching 

does not prove sufficiently attractive to men of parts, who have a likelihood 
of being appointed to some far more remunerative post under Government. 
Many brilliant scholars who might have become distinguished teachers are 
thus lost to the University. Then again, the system of Educational Services 
is discouraging to men of ability. Members of the Provincial Educational 
Service, who have not only established their reputation as most efficient 
teachers, but have also proved their rare talent by valuable original re- 
searches have not been permitted to become permanent .members of the 
Imperial Educational Service which is, with a few exceptions, reserved for 
Europeans, many of whom are unknown cither as teachers of first-rate 
ability or as having published original research work. This not only refiects 
a gross insult on the talented Indians of the Provincial Educational Service, 
but actually dissuades many young men from joining the profession of 
teaching. I strongly favour the appointment of first-rate men from 
European universities on high salaries, but at the same time hold that the 
services of competent Indians should be given better recognition, and that 
they should be placed on the same footing as the members of the Imperial 
Service. 

(b) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are rare in Bengal, and there are 

hardly any worth the name outside Calcutta. Perhaps the best library and 
the best laboratory in Calcutta are those of the Presidency College, but 
those arc not accessible to teachers and students not belonging to that 
college. 

(d) The teachers in most colleges are not only over-worked but ill-paid. Thus tlic 
little leisure they may have they spend in adding to their income, and they 
do not find any opportunity for c.arrying on original investigations. 


Basu, P. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal is not attained in Bengal, but it is attainable with certain modifications 
j&f the existing system. 

(a) Teachers of fii st-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects are 

not sufficient in number. The cause is the bad financial prospects of a 
teacher. Thus the Government services and the Bar attract the best scholars 
of the University. This ought to bo remedied without delay. Again, 
personal guidance in the colleges can bo secured only by limiting the 
number of students in a class so that the students may feel, and the teacher 
may be assured, that the guidance is really given and received. Any doubts 
as to this necessarily make the working of the system more mechanical than 
it should be. 

(b) This is a question of finance, but sometimes the management of a college is 

unwilling to add to the library. This is due to an ignorance of the value 
of an up-to-date librai^y. The remedy lies in fixing in general terms a pro- 
portion of the assets of a college which must be so spent. Inter-collegiate 
use of libraries may solve the probleimof finance to some extent. 

(cj Freedom of teaching should be accompanied by a minimum standard which 
should be fixed by the Umversity. Otherwise, the divergence of standards 
of training given in the different colleges within the same university would 
be too great. 

{d) That this is attainable under the existing system in Bengal is showm by the 
post-graduate staff of the Calcutta University where the teachers are given 
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comparatively greater leisure, which is utilised by the majority of the 
members in the pursuit of independent investigation in their own or cognate 
subjects. If the teachers are well selected and if they are given ample 
leisure and a good library, this tendency to original research is bound iro be 
accelerated. 


Basu, Eai P. K., Bahadur. 

,(a) I certainly hold the view that the ideal should be what is said here, but do not 
consider that it is attainable under existing conditions in Bengal. Putting 
aside the controversial aspects of the question, it will be enough t^ say that the 
number of students entering the University every year is far too large to make 
the condition effective. The number of first-rate teachers is necessarily 
limited and there is little prospect of the supply of such teachers being suffi- 
ciently large to meet the demand in the near future. Placing a large number 
of pupils under one man, however able, would defeat the object. On the other 
hand, an attempt to restrict the number of students entering the University is 
sure to be interpreted as an attempt to close the only door to a respectable 
and comfortable life open to young men. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(fl), (6), (c) and {d). University training should involve all that is stated, though it 
may be very difficult to secure the services of “ teachers of first-rate ability, ** 
they being so rare even in advanced universities. 

The functions of a university so far as t(‘achiiig is concerned, would probably be better 
discharged if it could be entrusted to competent Indians. 


Bengal Landholders" Association, Calcutta. 

We do. But we want to add to the qualification of teachers, sympathy for and 
feeling of companionship with the students. 

We do not think the ideal has been attained, but we believe it is attainable. It 
means modification of the present system and candid recognition of the principle that the 
nation must have its progressive hopes stimulated and needs met. The question of 
funds also must be taken into account. It is undoubtedly dosirSiblo that students 
should, as far as possible, be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate 
ability. But then the number of teachers must be considerably increased ; and their 
pay and prospects should bo so improved as to invite men of proved ability to devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to the work of education. 

As regards freedom of teaching and study, no doubt a larger degree of freedom should 
be granted in the higher stages of university education ; but constituted as the Calcutta 
University at present is, this freedom should b^ tempered by the necessity of maintaining 
a certain uniformity of standard in the quality of education imparted. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Phase see our reply under question 1, Page 29 above. 
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Bethune College, Calcutta. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

A University at its best should 
fulfil these conditions. How far the ideal 
is attainable under the existing system 
in Bengal may be considered imder each 
head : — 

(a) We require more teachers of first-rate ability than we have at present. It is 
to be hoped that sufficient funds will be forthcomii^g for the University to 
secure the services of scholars, if not of the first rank, at least of some recog- 
nised standing in their subjects. 

('j) Libraries and laboratories may be well-appointed without being too costly. 
Taking the resources of the University and of the constituent colleges together, 
we have already libraries and laboratories that arc sufficiently equipped for 
much useful work ; and it would not be very difficult to expand them and make 
them more freely available to teachers and students than at present. 

(c) It cannot be denied that the freedom of teaching and of study in this University 
is to a large and probably an undue extent restricted by the requirements 
of the examinations. How far the rigidity of the examinations can be reduced 
will be considered under question 9. But having regard to the conditions 
of the country (partly detailed in the reply to question 16), it is to be expSteted 
that examinations will continue to be one of the jmost important functions- 
of this University. There is room, however, for the expansion of the freedom 
of post-graduate teaching and study ; and it should be possible — at least made 
possible — for a select class of students to share this freedom without hurrying 
to join the services or the professions. 

{(1) To ensure sufficient leisure for teachers to be able to pursue independent invesli- 
gation, it is necessary to have a larger number of teachers than at present ; 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that funds will be av aiJable for this purpose! 
But there will hardly be sufficient motive for carrying on original work unless 
we have here a body of real experts of recognised standing who can test it 
and bring it before the learned world and unless also there be some tangible 
recognition (which need not bo pecuniary) of the status of such teachers as 
can show a good record. The former requirement may be satisfied if condi- 
tion (a) is fulfilled ; and as to the latter, it cannot be met by the University 
alone. 

On the whole therefore, we believe that the standard of a university as indicated in 
the question can be in a fair measure attained ujider the existing system in Bengal. 

Yes. a’hese requisites (a), (6), (c), (tZ) are rH‘cessary in a university at its best, but tfia 
ideal is not attainable under the existing system without violent 
Boy, Debendra Nath. modifications. There should be much greater freedom of teach- 
ing and examining on the part of teachers in charge of theit 
subjects and of study on the part of the students. 

The number of teachers of first-rate ability should bo increased, and the numbei of 
teachers, both first rale and other grades in each college should be largely increasecl so 
that every student may come under the personal guidance and moral influence of at least 
one teacher, and the teachers may have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 
investigation in their own subjects. 

Personally, I think that to obtain this ideal, so great a modification of the present 
University would be necessary that it is very difficult to know 

Janau, Miss A. L. how much of the present univejj^sity system would be left. It 
is also very difficult to know whether the machinery of the 
University as set up by Government would be capable of giving us this ideal if the said 
machinery was placed in totally different hands, hands belonging to those imbued with 
the highest ideal of university life, or whether such people would, find it necessary to^ 
have different machinery. My opinion leans to the latter course being found necessary. 


Ben, Pares Nath. 

Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal. 
Bhattacharya, Brishnachandra. 
Ben, Probodh Chandra. 
Chowdhury, Ben^ y Kumar. 
Chatterjee, Kumud Bandab. 
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Bhadubi, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d). Yes. 

The ideal is hot attainable under the eidsting system. The University, as at present 
constituted, is more or less an examining body, and unless it takes up teaching, this ideal 
cannot be attained. |i 

, % 

Bhadubi, ,f||pTiBHUSHAN, Dey, B^ B. and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). The answers are in the affirmative. 

The ideal jof true university education is pot wholly attained ; but is attain- 
able in its entirety, if the existing system be suitably modified by an improved system 
of school education and by the appointment of a large "body of professors of first-rate 
abilily, who may be selected by a strong standing committee of the University. 


Bhandabkab, D, R. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

Conditions laid down in (c) and (d) are certainly fulfilled in my case and also in 
that of other professors and teachers so far as I have been able to judge in regard to 
the University College only. 


Bhandabkab, Sir R. G. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I do consider that university training involves the points enun- 
ciated.- 

The ideal is not attained in the existing system. I do not see why it should jaot be 
attained, why students should not be placed under the personal guidance of teachers 
of first-rate ability ,and of recognised standing in their subjects. This might involve 
financial difficulties. But I do not think it is impossible to secure one or two teachers 
at least of this description for a collegiate establishment. That a teacher may be able 
to personally guide and influence his pupils, it is necessary that the classes should be 
of a manageable size and be composed of not more than about fifty students. This it 
ought Dot to be difficult to secure. 

(c) I hold, that there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study, 

I understand by this expression that subjects, not included in the university 
curriculum, might bo taught and studied. But there is a difficulty which will 
be fully noticed later on and which consists in the danger of studies degenerating 
or becoming futile semblances when not tested by an examination, and on the 
other hand, when examinations are rendered necessary everywhere, of their 
becoming merely mechanical. 

(d) Teachers are, under the existing circumstances, allowed sufficient leisure and 

they should be compelled to pursue independent investigation in their own 
subjects instead of applying themselves to other matters or doing nothing 
important. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

(o)» {h)^ (c) and (d). The answers to all four are in the affirmative. All the great uni- 
versities of the world act on the principles embodied in these questions. As 
regards the first question I do not think it is possible to place students under 
teachers of first-rate ability for personal guidance, though everybody will admit 
that lectures should be delivered by such teachers. Students secure personal 
guidance from assistants to professors or tutors, 

VOX,. VIJI, 
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BHATIAOHAIUB®* MoHINI Mohan — tmtd, BHATTAOHA»yA, Jod»NDEANAm. 


The ideal scarcely existed in the University before the Act of 1904. During the 
past few years the ideal has been partially realised through the endeavours of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee. The establishment of uniy^rsity chairs and the formation of post-graduate 
olasses, where teachers from the different colleges lecture on their special subjects, are 
steps towards the partial realisation of the ideal. There were defects in the university 
systesn — and most of them still continue — ^which made the ideal unattainable* The 
regulations which brought into being the Post-graduate Councils in Arts and Soienoe have 
to a certain extent, removed these defects so far as post-graduate teaching is concerned, 
but the old system of under-graduate teaching still continues. 

Prior to the passing of the post-graduate regulations, post-graduate teaching was 
undertaken at different colleges in Calcutta. The post-graduate teachers had also to 
lecture to under- graduate classes and had not therefore sufficient leisure to pursue in- 
dependent investigations. The funds of the colleges also did not permit the appointment 
of recognised teachers in the subjects taught. The University has now^ undertaken all 
post-graduate teaching and removed the difficulties in the way of first-rate teaching to 
a certain extent. But the University requires more funds for the further realisation 
of its scheme. 

Under the existing system of under-graduate teaching the ideal is not attainable. 
The ideal would be attainable in Calcutta if its colleges co-operated with one another 
in matters of under-graduate teaching. At present the colleges are isolated and afford an 
illustration of the weakness of disunion. No college has funds sufficient for the appoint- 
ment of teachers of reputation or for building up good libraries. But if they unite and 
make over their funds to the University, the University may utilise the combined funds 
of all the Calcutta colleges supplemented by grants from Government if necessary, by the 
appointment of teachers of first-rate ability. If this can be rendered possible there nee<l 
not be any multiplication of the same lectures in all the colleges. Some two or three 
colleges may specialise in science, two or three in literature, two or three again in history, 
and so on. Teachers appointed by the University would bo distributed amongst the 
colleges according to their subjects. Students may be residents of any college, but 
would attend lectures in all the colleges where loctuu's' were; delivered iu their 
subjects. 


Bhattaoharya, Jogenbeanath. 

The chief function of a university should be not only to train the scholars and under- 
graduates intellectually, but also to help the formation of their character. This can 
only be done by placing them under the personal guidance and control of teachers of first- 
rate ability and character. It is their personality that is an important factor in the 
development of their character. mind of the professor must touch the mind of his 
student, if the latter is to derive the greatest benefit from the former. The teacher, on 
the other hand, must not be hampered by definite courses of study and by examination 
requirements ; he should have ample leisure and freedom of teaching. Both he and his 
students should have acoe^ to good and well-equipped libraries and laboratories, and 
there will be a systematic collaboration of their work. This is essentially necessary in the 
more advanced stages of instruction. But this condition will be attainable only when 
local teaching and residential’ universities will be set up. At present, there is too much 
lecturing and too little work of other kinds. The pupil simply transcribes and learns 
by rote the notes he has taken down in the class. His sole object in attending is to 
secure his percentage. The professor, on the other hand, does not care for the student 
under his charge, and often betakes himself to other pursuits till the next day’s lesson. 
There is no free intercourse, no community of lifq^between the teacher and the taught, 
which is the essential ideal of a college. The residential arrangement is a step in this 
diyection, but this system will noA suit the present conditions, for it is generally seen 
that the bulk of the students, who want to go through the university course, come 
from the middle class of Bengal, and this class is g^erally not very rich. If the ex- 
penditure on account of residential system is heavy, a great deal of embarrassment will 
pe oj^used to the father who has two or three sons to educate. A teaching and residential 
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univeraity will be a boon to tluB country, provided the cost of educating a boy b© n|»| 
prohibitive. 

Bhattacharya, Krishnaohandra., 

A university at its best should fulfil these four conditions. How far the ideal i« 
attainable under the existing system in Bengal may be considered under each head : — 

(a) W© require many more teachers of first-rate ability than we have at present* 
The University should have a body of real expei-ts who will command the con- 
fidence of tile learned world liere and abroad. The possibility of making our 
university progressive, of keeping it in touch with the groat centres of learning 
in the West, and of securing its due place alongside of tliOTU depends primarily 
on this condition. It is a question of funds and of careful recruitment. In 
view of its importance, it is hoped that ways and means will be found to 
secure the services of scholars, if not of the front rank, at least of some 
recognised standing in their subjects. 

(fc) Libraries and laboratories may be well-api>ointed without being miduly expensive. 
Taking the resources of the University and the colleges together, we have 
already libraries and labor.atories sufficiently equipped for much useful work ; 
and it need not be difficult to expand them and make them more freely avail- 
able for teachers and students than at present. 

(c) It is a fact that examinations occupy a very large place in our university. Al- 

though in the peculiar conditions of our country they will retain tJieir import- 
ance for a long time to come, it is possible to give the colleges a certain measure 
of freedom of teaching (see my reply to question 9) and to organise research 
institutions for the benefit of post-graduate students and of teachers. An 
experiment can also be made to attract the general public by arranging for 
regular courses of popular lectures in the University. We have already cer- 
tain learned societies unconnected with the University which may bo expanded 
and in corpora ted with it ; and the system of university extension lectures tliat 
has been instituted may be extended and (?oiiducted on a more definite pro- 
gramme than at present. 

(d) The University under the new regulations has made the lot of teachers easier 

- in this resj 3 ect than before. It has consistently insisted on an increase in the 
number' of teachers, on a reduction of their hours of work, and on the abolition 
of a pluralism of subjects professed by individual teachers. More might be 
done in this direction and it is lioped that lack of funds will not stand in the 
way. 

What is more important, however, is that there should be a sufficient stimulus for 
teachers to pursue original investigation. A prime requisite for this purpose is an orga- 
nisation for appraising their work and bringing it before the learned world. Suck an 
organisation may be possible if condition {a) is fulfilled. There sliould be some tangible 
recognition of the status of sucli teacliers as can show a good record in this respect. 

On the whole, I believe that the ideal of a university as laid down in this question 
can be in a fair measure attained under the existing system in Bengal. 

Bhattachabyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). The answer is in the affirmative. 

The ideal is not attained under the existing system in Bengal. It may be attainable 
to some extent, with the follow iiig modifications : — 

/. Post-graduate study and research, (i) The. post-graduate teaching should be given 
exclusively by the University. • 

(ii). Endeavours should be made to secure the services of teachers of first-rate ability 
and of recognised standing in the subjects. 
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(iii) The post-graduate colleges should be adequately equipped with libraries and 
laboratories. 

(iv) There should be no prescribed syllabus, teachers and students working with per- 
fect freedom. 

(v) There should be no examination for a post-graduate degree ; it being dependent 
upon the production of something original in the branches of study and research 
taken up by the students. 

I L— ^Graduate classes (i) The number of students is a serious handicap. It is 
expected that with the establishment of higher techr.ological institutions in the 
country, an appreciable number of students, after finishing their I.So. course, 
will choose some technical lines and the pressure of admission into graduate 
classes will be reduced. A double degree is not at all necessary for becoming a 
lawyer. Students should have the option of taking the B.L. course above the 
interme<iiate stage. These indirect checks upon the influx of students into 
arts and science ooUcgea will enable the authorities to adjust th^ number of 
admissions to the strength of their teaching-staff, without discouraging higher 
education. Under no oirc^stances should a teacher have more than 50 
students in his class. 

(ii) It is diflicult to secure competent teachers for the majority of our colleges till 
post-graduate study and research are improved, but the University authorities 
should see that a man is not employed in the teaching of a subject, in which he 
does not specialise. 

(iii) The system of a common examination for all the colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity precludes all idea of perfect freedom of reaching and study in the graduate 
classes ; but some degree of freedom can be allowed by asking the colleges to 
prepare their own syllabuses and to submit them to the University whose 
experts will then fix the minimum requirements for different examinations 
from an analysis of these diverse units. The teachers should be loft free to 
choose their own text-books^on a prescribed syllabus. 


Bhattaoharyya, Haridas. 

(®)» (^)» (c) and (d). University training at its best involves not only all these but 
also that students should bo better equipped for the battles of life. 

\a) While recognising that the students should be placed under the personal guidance 
of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects, I 
s'lould like to point out that rnon of the ideal type of character ought first to be 
sought for. 

The University should have two types of teachers. The first will consist of men 
of recognised standing in their subjects— original thinkers who will bring the 
University fame and teach the students methods of thinking. The other type 
will be teachers of first-rate abilit '—men chosen for their powers of exposition 
and criticism. I cannot condemn too strongly the method of preferring men 
who have printed something to men who can teach infinitely better. It not 
infrequently happens that an original thinker is a narrow specialist and an 
imperfect expositor. 

I am personally of opinion that the costly system of recruiting men from outside 
India either for college or univeisity work has failed. So far as practicable, 
local men should be recruited. The climate of Calcutta fias been found to 
affect adversely the capacity of men recruited from outside, though it is becom- 
ing more and more congenial to local thinkiifs. The long stretches of leave 
granted to univ^ersity professors do not conduce to the personal guidance of 
students by such teachers. ** 

The distinction between teacher and tutor is not particularly happy. Inexperi- 
enced men are usually appointed tutors and thus the persons to whom students 
|0 oftonest for advice in their studies and references are least fitted |pr such 
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work. Each teacher should have cei’taiu tutorial periods. Inexperienced 
should not be entrusted with more than text-book teaching. 

(b) My answer to this is unconditionally in the affirmative. An Asiatic centre of 

learning is under the disadvantq^e of being far away from the original homes of, 
much modem culture and to this is added the further difficulty that their pub- 
lications are not always available hero. Teachers again are ill-paid, and students 
of the middle class cannot afford to buy all the recommended books. I believe 
that the present system of dictating notes to classes has arisen because teachers 
feel the hardship of students who cannot buy all the recommended books, but . 
whom a rigidf system of examination requires to be acquainted with their 
contents. The idea that at Calcutta students* cannot take books out of the 
university library would be monstrous elsewhere. 

Non- collegiate students ought to have some of the facilities enjoyed by college 
students. 

(c) While agreeing that a large degree of freedom of teaching and study is desirable 

I should make a distinction between under-graduate and post-graduate teach- 
ing. In the latter it is possible and desirable that teachers should have greater 
freedom in teaching. But as there is a largo body of non-oollegiate students 
going up for the M. A. and M. Sc. examinations every year, it is but just that the 
proposed course of teachingembodied in a syllabus should be available to these 
for a price to bo fixed by the post-graduate councils. 

The courses fixed by the University for the various examinations make it impos- 
sible to leave much freedom to teachers of under-graduate classes. As I do not 
subscribe to the view that all university teaching should be centralised, there 
must necessarily be different colleges affiliated to the University and hence 
teaching must necessarily follow the course prescribed. 

Freedom of study is, however, desirable and should be fostered by allowing 
students greater leisure and library facilities. The percentage of attendance 
ought to be substantially lowered. 

[d) A maximum number of working hours for teachers ought to be fixed but, sub- 
ject to this condition, teachers should be allowed to teach more than one subject 
if they have the necessary qualification. 

Leisure granted to teachers is likely to be misused uiiles.3 their pecuniary prospects 
be bettered and ample library facilities given. 

Teachers ought not to be compelled to apply for leisure. Leisure ought to be 
granted to those teachers who apply for it, but in consideration of leisure given 
such teachers ought to show that they utilised it in the shape of a paper or 
original book. The University ought to publish a journal embodying the 
researches of Us professors and lecturers. 

Those teachers who do not apply for leisure ought to have more teaching work 
than those who do. If at the end of a proscribed peiiod a teacher fails to pro- 

^ duoe an original paper or thesis his teaching periods should be increased. 

Senior professors of affiliated colleges sho^d have some of the privileges and 
facilities of university lecturers. 

Bengal can realise the ideals of sdbnd university training if she shows greater 
discretion in the choice of teachers and students, affords them better library 
facilities and makes the prospects of her teachers more hopeful. It will not, 
however, be possible to secure teachers ot first^tate ability for under-graduate 
work as the prospects in a privately owned college are not alluring. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamaliopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 


(a) In science subjects only the personal guidance of the best teachers is necessary. 

(b) Yqa. 

(c) Yes. 
id) Yea. 
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The professors and teachers are over- worked, and thus seldom have time for indepen- 
dent investigation ; and the arts students of the M.A. class often complain that their 
lectures commence at 11 and end at 4, and thus they get no advantage of constant use of 
the library. 


* 

Bhowal, Govinda Chajsdra. 

(a) Yes, in the case of mediocre students. But in the case of the students of 

exceptional merit and. genius they should be allowed full freedom which is 
more favourable to development of self-help, self-reliance than external 
guidance and control. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained or attainable under the existing system in Bengal. The 
standard indicated in : — 

(а) is not attainable as it involves the establishment of the residential system 

which is too expensive for the students of this coimtry who are generally 
poor. There are a large number of students who depend for their board and 
lodging upon the private charity of generous friends and relations. Besides, 
the residential system is not practicable in a country where there is diver- 
sity of caste and creed. Moreover, the students are deprived of home in- 
fluence and are apt to be estranged from their parents. The residential 
system has already begun to come into public disfavour in Scotland and 
America. 

(б) Financial difficulty is in the way of that. 

(c) It cannot be fairly applied inasmuch as it involves an increase in the number 
of teachers and of accominodation. The present examination system which 
cannot be dispensed with also stands in the way. It may be good for 
students who have a love of learning for learning’s sake. It wiU require 
professors vastly learned. That again raises the question of cost. 

{(i) This cannot be applied as it involves an increase of leisure to the teacher! 
which again involves an increase in their number. This will put a great 
strain upon the pecuniary resources at the disposal of the University and 
Government. 


Biss, E. E. ^ 

(tt), (6), (c) and [d). The ideals of univOTsity education set forth arc excellent. 1 
have come into intimate contact with a good many graduates and othefJs from 
the colleges spread over Assam and Bengal. These have been in training for the 
teaching profession which is perhaps i^ot generally sought after by the ablest 
products of the colleges, but even so it does not appear to mo that the ideal set 
forth has been attained. 

In view of the enormous development of college education in Bengal I do not think 
that the test can now fairly be applied in general. This does not mean that the situation 
in this respect is to be regarded as hopeless. The time has probably come for the careful 
select'on of certain teaching agencies and for their development on the lines suggested in 
the quesoion ; but it appears to me that, in fairness to the people of Bengal, arrangements 
must also be made to continue the, existing type of education with such improvements,, 
as are immediately practicable. For, though the teaching now given includes far too 
many lectures which are, in many cases, poor in quality, it would be most inadvisable 
altogether to condemn existing things because they do not reach the highegt standard 
of excellence. Reliance must rather be placed on the improvement of indiw^al insti- 
tutions one after auothei’i 
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Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

{a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) Yes, suflfioient leisure ought to be given to the teachers and their number should 
be increased but that means a heavy expenditure. Private colleges with their 
limited resources will not be in a position to maintain the desired standard. 

Then again, if sufficient leisure be allowed to the teachers, it is doubtful whether they 
will pursue independent investigations in their own subjects, unless they be made 
submit thesis of their 'subjects periodically. 

My idea is, under the existing system the aforesaid functions of^the UnfverPity cannot 
be obtained unless there be a thorough change which means establishment of residential 
and teaching Universities, involving heavy expenditure in view of the very large number 
of matriculates entering the University. 


Biswas, Chartj Chandka. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d). University training at its best does, in my opinion, involve the 
conditions mentioned, and I consider that the standard indicated is attain* 
able under the existing system in Bengal, though not attained. The question 
is mainly one of funds, and if sufficient funds are forthcoming, neither the sire 
of the area with vhich the University has to deal nor an increase in the large 
number of the candidates need present any dij&culties in the way of practical 
cifect being given to the ideal. 

The attainment of the ideal requires that : — 

(a) There should be teachers of real ability and standing. 

(b) The libraries and laboratories should be more closely linked tip than now. 

(c) The courses of studies in the higher stages should be made more elastic (vide 

my answer to question 6). 

(d) The number of teachers should be sufficiently large. 


Biswas, SaratlaIi. 

(a) Yes ; and this should be observed even in the schools. 

(b) Yes. , > * , . 

(d) Yes. The teachers should be given sufficient leisure and scope for independent 

investigation which should form an essential part of their duties. They are to be 
emplo;^d as whole-time servants, no teacher being placed in charge of more than 
one subject. They will not be allowed to follow any other profession (such as 
law ^very common now- a-days) along with teaching work. Their pay and pro- 

spects should be such as to enable them to stick to the education line whole- 
heartedly. 

The ideal is not yet attained, but it is attainable if the existing system be modified to 
some extent. 


Bompas, the Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

* 

Id) As stated in my answer ta question 1, the University, in my opinion, is firstly a . 
place ol study ; secondly, a place of teaching. There is, in my opinion, no 
reason to anticipate in any particular case that a brilliant scholar ■will make a 
successful teacher, more particularly, of students of only average ability. 
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Bobooah, Jnanadabhfram. 

(a) Yes, I share this view. As far as I can see the teachers and the taught in a big 
centre like Calcutta cannot meet outside the classes.^ I understand, however, 
that with the increasing facilities of university education directly under the 
tJniversity this object has been partially gained, and some eminent men are 
being assisted by the students in their practical work. For this system to gain 
toound more professors will have to bo appointed so that each professor will 
have only a limited number of students and give them individual attention. 
There should not, however, be a limit to the admission of students. As students 
increase professors should also increase. The door of education should be left 
^de open so that the seeker after knowledge may enter freely. 

(5) This is essential — -students should not only be encouraged to make use of libraries, 
but those students who do not attend them may be compelled to do so. As, 
however, it will not be possible to make rules for some students only, com- 
pulsory attendance of college libraries by students ought to be a general rule. 
The head librarian should be a man of learning and should have assistants as 
clerks and assistant librarians. The librarian will not be expected to do any 
clerical work. 

(c) As long as the examination is the only test by which a student’s merit can be recog- 

nised that freedom cannot be attained. Post-graduate students (I do not 
include the B.L. course as a post-graduate study) may bo given this freedom. 
For instance, when a B.L. wishes to get his degree of M.L., he may have, and 
be given, an unlimited scope in his choice. 

(d) Yes. 

I think the ideal is attainable and I have no doubt that it will be attained completely 
as time goes on. Some of the learned professors have developed the faculties of investi* 
gation among their students —but the number of professors should be increased. 


Bose, B.C. 

(a) and (&). These two ideals are good enough in thenisolvos, but the}^ necessarily 
involve other issues which cannot be overlooked. Thus, (a) raises the question 
of the number of students, which must not bo kept down artificially ; and, as 
for (6), it seems better to continue education even in unsatisfactory surround- 
ings than to postpone it till model environments can be secured. No one 
desiring education should be denied it on the ground that the best is not yet 
possible ; some edncaiion is better than none at all, 

(c) This ideal should not be allowed to introduce unnecessary chaos into the academic 

courses. A certain degree of uniformity should always be observed for the sake 
of order and regularity, beyond which everyone should be at liberty to extend 
his knowledge or scope of instruction as far as he likes. 

(d) Independent investigation by the teachers is desirable, but an earnest and 

abiding endeavour to teach most effectively should be always kept in the fore* 
gToimd, and everything else subordinated to it. To devote much of their time 
to investigation would seem to be a derelic tioi;;^ from their proper duty. Exoep* 
tion may be made in the case of a few who afe specially gifted with the spirit 
of research. And, even in s«oh cases, it would be a wholesome procedure to 
expressly specify #part of their pay for this kind of work. Otherwise many 
teachers may be tempted to squander their mental resources in vain attempts 
et onginality, or seek to justify the neglect of their proper duty with the plea 
of * researohu* 
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Bose^ Eai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal is not attained under existing system in Bengal, but it is certainly 
attainable if the system be improved by an increased stafi and better emoluments# 
Residence in collegiate hostels should be made compulsory in the case of those stu- 
dents who have no suitable guardians to live witii, and oedy a small number of such 
students should be placed under the direct care and personal guidance of a good 
teacher. It must bef admitted that public opinion is not yet unanimous in favour of 
the residential system, and the financial difficulty at present is also of considerable 
magnitude. Students having natural or well-appointed guardigais ‘should not be 
disturbed. 

Professors in many colleges are* overburdened with routine work; they should 
have more €Sme to devote to original work in which senior students of ability should, 
as far as possible, be associated. 


^ Bose, G. C. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). As to the functions of a university I share the view contained 
in this question. 

I do not consider that the ideal is attained or attainable under the existing system 
in Bengal. My reasons for this conclusion are mainly : — 

(i) That the profession of teaching has hardly a recognised status either in 

university or public life, so that bond fide teachers are a rare commodity 
and men of first-rate ability seldom betake themselves to teaching as a 
profession. 

(ii) The number of admissions to the University is much too large for the at- 

tainment of the ideal with the limited number of colleges affiliated to 
the University. 

(iii) Freedom of teaching and of study is at a discount under the existing system, 

both being imprisoned as it were within the stone-walls of prescribed books 
and mathematically rigid examinations and regulations. 

(iv) In the post-graduate studies where there should be the greatest amount of 

freedom in every direction, there is at present the same undorgraduate 
system of prescribed books, lectures, tutorial classes, dictated notes and 
summaries, tyranny of examination, rigidity of marking, army of teachers 
and several other impediments to genuine teaching and study. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

(o), (Ii), (c) and {d), Yos, it certainly does. 

In a poor country like ours, there are great difficulties in the way of its attainment. 
The financial resources of most of the educational institutions in Bengal, are so miser- 
able that they can hardly satisfy even the modest requirements of the University. In 
spite of their manifold shortcomings, they are serving a very useful purpose ; for it is 
through them that the blessings of higher education have become' accessible to thousands 
of poor youths. The ideal may, to some extent, be attained in the following ways : — 

(i) Those colleges that through lack of funds cannot have the necessary equipment 
and staff should be liberally subsidised by the State ; 

(ii) There should be a well-stocked central library and a well-equipped central labora- 
tory maintained at Calcutta by the UniVersity for the use of the teachers and 
post-graduate students ; « 

(iii) Free discussion and independent investigation in matters scientific and literary, 
as well as religious, social and political, should, as far as practicable, be allowed 
in the post-graduate classes ; 
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(iv) The teachers should be encouraged to pursue iudependent inrestigation in their 
own subjects ; for this purpose;; the University should create a number of 
V fellowships ; and those teachers who have shown real aptitude for, and have 
actually devoted themselves to, original research, should be allowed su£hcient 
leisure. Ordinarily, a college professor may conveniently teach for ten hotirs 
and a school master for eighteen hours, a week ; in consideration of his heavy 
administrative work, the head of a college or of a school should not .teach 
more than seven or eight hours a week. 


Bose, J. M. 

(a) Yes. In Bengal the number of pupils is vfey largo as compared wit^ the number 

ol teachers. In some of the colleges the number of pupils is so large that the 
teachers do not even know their students, and therefore this ideal is not attained 
in Bengal. But it is attainable in the case of a few well equipped colleges, e.gr,, 
the Prosidonoy College. Under the present regulations, lecturers are not allowed 
to give private tuition to the students, as they do in UamiJi-idge. But with 
the present staff it is (^uite possible to divide the members of the Presidency 
College honours classes into batches of ten, and place each batch under the 
personal guidance of a lecturer, and if this is done, it will be greatly to the 
advantage of those students. 

(b) Yes. But tht? “private” and the mofussil oollogos do not possess libraries or 

laboratories in the sense these terms Are understood in Europe. This condition 
is therefore only partially attained in the case of Presidency College. 

(c) Yes. But under the existing system teaching is too rigourously subordinated to 

examination. 

(d) Yes. No teacher can ever acquii*e.any inlluciice over the students or discharge his 

duties efliciently, unless *ho is willing, and permitted to, increase his own know- 
ledge by private study and research. But at present the majority of teachers 
have neither the leisure nor the opportunity to devote themselves to private 
study and research. But I am glad to say that, in spite of the many difficulties, 
there are a number of teachers and students who are doing valuable research 
work in mathematics and chemistry. 


Bose, Khom Ram. 


(a), (6), (c) and (d). The queries embodied herein should all be answered in the 
affirmative. 

But the high ideal of university eduoation^thus adumbrated, is altogether unattain- 
ablo in Bengal fur the reasons given below ; — 

(i) “ Teachers of first-rate ability,” in appreciable numbers, are a rarity from 
the standpoint of intellectual culture and still more, from that of moral 
culture. It is an open secret that at the start of high English education 
in these provinces, our immedi^e academic predecessors of the pre- 
university, and even of the ^rly post-university times, had the 
privilege of large personal guidance of, and intercourse with, teachers 
of high educational repute. But these pioneers of educated young Bengal 
came to acquire an unenviable notoriety as champions of intemperance 
and other heterodox improprieties ifl their generation, indubitably 
through the resistless temptation of imitating the ways and manners 
of their venerated teachers who were to them in those days veritable 
^ ‘ guides, philosophers and friends.’ Coming down to recent timeSf 

we have had extremely bitter experiences, on similar lines, of inWleo- 
tuality and morality standing in an inverse ratio to each other. The 
citing of concrete instances in this connection would^ indeed, he oounrtmg 
a perilous predicametit. Stringently moral and abstemious life at the 
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oducational stage, lias been cbcrished as the time-honoured ideal of 
student-life in this country j and unless and until the resuscitation of 
such an ideal could be ensured through the living personal intercourse 
between the teachers and the taught, the measure of reforms suggested 
herein would be of very little moral value. 

(ii) Accession in overwhelming numbers to the rank of our under-graduates from 

year to year again, renders the contemplated “ ideal university train- 
ing ’’ an impossibility and excludes it from the purview of practical 
pedagogics.^ It would again bo utterly impolitic, nay inhuman, to shut 
out a^tiificially by an abnormal raising of the standard of examination 
a large body of young students every year. Our sacred Temple of 
Learning here, with the priceless motto “ Advancement of Learning 
inscribed on its portals, can never refuse admittance therein to the 
multitudinous ardent pilgrims vying with one another to cross its 
threshold. We have had enongli of the oscillation of our academic 
pendulum in the past between “ Vass** find “ A'o pass;” and the problem 
for fehe educational reformers of the present day, should be, not why so 
- many candidates pass successfully, but vvliy so many are ploughed. In 
the continental seats of learning m Europe and in the far West, it is 
viewed in no other light. Many of our unpromising students have been 
found, after their temporary sojourn there, to return home with some 
^'cry fascinating diplomas and ‘distinctions. Altogether in this race of 
educational advancement, our young men should not be expected to excel 
their trans-atlantic and continental compeers in the West. 

(iii) Lastly, the phenomenal poverty of the great middle class people of Bengal 

— a largo majority living in point of fact be>ond their means — may be 
taken to be an insuperable barrier to the materialisation of this ideal 
training on simple grounds of domestic economy. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

(a) Yes. 

{ h ) Yes. 

(c) How far it would be practicable is doubtful. 


Bose, Radhikanath. 

(a), (5), (c) and (d). I share the view, set forth as to the true functions of a univer- 
sity. 

I do not consider that the ideal is actually attained under existing conditions in 
Bengal. The circumstances which appear to me to stand in the way of the realisation 
of this ideal are briefly stated below. 

(a) The unattractive character of a teacher’s position is the most vital drawback 
against securing men of first-rate ability for educational wojk in our country. 
Men disappointed in other doi)artmeiii/s generally take shelter in the Education 
Department. The best graduates of the University, if they earo to accept a 
profossorsliip in a collogo, usually make it a stepping-stone to a more lucrative 
office. No wonder, therefore, that wo jiotice a lack of earnostne.s8 among 
many of the teachers in our scdiooJs and colleges. The remedy for this evil 
is not far to seek. We must substantially improve the pay and prospects of 
our teachers before we can expect to have a sufficient number of well- qualified 
men who will take up the work of teaghing as their life’s calling. Most of our 
available financial resources are now-a-day*} spent on the construction of fine 
buildings for our educational institutions. 1 do not undor-rato the importance 
of buildings in an educational scheme, it does a student some good to live anfl 
! move and have his education in the midst of impressive surroundings. But 
the employment of able and well-paid teachers is much more a sine qud non 
for the success of our educational institutions than the erection of costly 
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buildings. To starve the teaching staff, therefore, for the sake of externals 
is an unsound educational policy. 

The selection of men for teaching work in both Government and non-Govern- 
ment schools and colleges is now-a-days too often influenced by racial and other 
ultra-educational considerations. This is not as it should be. For eduoatioiial 
appointments, the best available men should always be selected, irrespective of 
caste, colour or creed. All such appointments should be under the direct 
control of a board consisting of representative Government officials and members 
of the University. 

I do not favour the suggestion often urged by some of our public men for the 
exclusion of Europeans from the ranks of the educational service in this 
country. Where exceptionally well-qualified men are required for special courses 
of advanced study, Europeans will certainly have to be appointed. But where 
competent Indian scholars are available, I think they should be given prefer- 
ence. For it is but natural that Indian teachers will work more zealously for 
the awakening of high intellectual aspirations among their countrymen than 
Europeans, however sym]jathetic they may be. 

(u) Next to weU-qualified teachers, among the essentials of a sound education, are 
well -equipped libraries and laboratories. Outside Calcutta, however, there are 
very few educational centres in Bengal where there are good libraries and 
laboratories to which our students andL teachers can have free access. Our 
University has of late begun to take steps for the expansion of college libraries 
and laboratories, but most of them are still far below the mark. 

(c) Even whore well-appointed libraries and laboratories are available, they are not 

used by teachers or students as largely as could bo desired. This neglect is to 
be attributed mainly to the existing university system under which teaching 
is unduly subordinated to examination. The success of a teacher is usually 
judged by the percentage of pupils he can pass tlirough the examination, and 
he therefore concentrates all his attention on supplying their examination* 
passing requirements. Besides, there is such an extent of prescribed reading for 
him to cover within the assigned period that he can hardly find time to 
travel outside the prescribed course. Even if he can manage to overcome this 
difficulty and attempts a little free teaching, ho fails to rouse the intdTest of the 
general students who look upon the passing of the examination as their goal 
and do not think it worth while to learn anything that is not required for 
that imrpose. The best means, by which this defect in the existing system 
can be remedied is to grant some degree of freedom to the colleges in the design 
of their courses and to adjust the university examinations to the courses given 
by individual teachers— assuming that they will be always men of first-rate 
ability, thoroughly worthy of the trust to bo reposed in them by the University. 
It is only under such conditions that the ideal of university training can bo 
» attained. The teacher can then encourage his students to read freely instead 
of pinning them down to a particular set of text-books and can vitalise their 
studies by fostering freedom of thought, 

[d) Very few of the teachers employed in our colleges have sufficient leisure to oari^y 

on independent investigation in their special subjects. In fact, an earnest and 
active teacher finds his hands always so full that he has hardly any time left 
for self-improvement. All teachers are not fitted for the work of original 
research, but those who have proved their capacity for such work should 
bo relieved of their ordinary routine dutife in order that they may be able to 
devote themselves to the special work of advancing knowledge and stimulating 
their pupils to do likewi&e by their personal example and careful guidance. 
1 am of opinion that every college in Bengal should endeavour to maintain on 
its staff as many research- workers as possible to serve as sources of inspiration to 
the rising generations. For the hackneyed work of supervising students’ note* 
1>ooks and correcting answer-papers a separate set of tutors may bo employed 
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Brown, Eev. A. E. 

(a) (&)» (^) ^ consider that the points detailed are essential for the highest 

^ ^ form of university training. 

Under the existing system there can be little or no freeaom of teaching or study and 
there is no encouragement to a teacher to pursue any independent investigation. When- 
ever a teacher ventures to touch upon any point not included within ^le syllabus he is 
often openly informed of the fact by his students and in any case the immediate falling 
off of interest in the lecture is too obvious to pass unnoticed. Further the students have 
such an obvious difficulty in “ cramming ” the course set that the teacher hesitates to 
burden them with anything that is in the least degree outside this. 


Cameron, M. B. 

The question gives by implication some of the main outlines of a high ideal of 
University training but before such an ideal can be fairly applied there seem to be 
certain further implications underlying the various sub -questions which need to be brought 
out to clear view and duly considered. 

(a) It seems to be implied that the men of first-rate ability and recognised standing 
in their subjects have both the will and the ability to teach ; that they have 
all the patience and imaginative sympathy this connotes as well as the self-denial 
to turn aside from their own proper studies in order to interest themselves in the 
work of others and supervise it. 

Upon this it may be remarked that while professors have two-fold functions as teachers 
and as investigators, it is not always the case that ability in one direction is accompanied 
by ability in the other. Again, limitations of time and place bring in a kind of antagonism 
between these two functions so that not infrequently the one can prosper only at the 
expense of the other. 

It seems also to be assumed that the securing of the personal guidance of the 
teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing is a comparatively simple 
matter ; but the amount of personal guidance which is possible rapidly diminishes as the 
ratio of students to teachers increases. To keep it in a proportion small enough to make 
the personal contact reasonably efficient, means comparatively few students to each 
teacher. This is a costly arrangement. The nearer the ideal we get in this direction, 
the more expensive becomes the education. All discussion of practicable improvement 
in Indian university education has to take account of the fundamental fact that Indian 
students are as a rule not too well endowed with money. There is danger in using too 
freely analogies from English education where a higher rate of expenditure can be assumed. 
Yet even in England this consideration of cost together with the consideration next to 
be mentioned makes the ideal of ‘ personal guidance " one that can only be applied with 
considerable caution. 

It seems further to be implied that it is enough for students to bo placed under the 
personal guidance of the teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing. This, 
however, may be doubted. The students must themselves have advanced sufficiently 
far to enable them to get into some sort of real contact with the teacher. This limitation 
operates to a greater or less degree ever3rwhere. Even in the most highly developed 
universities of Europe and America provision has to be made not only for the honours 
schools and the students qualified to enter them, but also for the pass degrees and the 
great mass of students who have not advanced sufficiently far to get into contact with 
scholarship unless they are sedulously and laboriously taught. 

In discussing university constitutions it is only too easy to let the mind be preoccupied 
mainly by the vision of the ideal or at any rate to consider as the University, only those 
parts of it which most closely approximate to the ideal, ignoring the fact that every actual 
university finds jt' necessary to be somewhat composite in character nnd to include prg* 
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vision not only for those students who are competent to leam from the teacher who is 
primarilyLali investigator but also for those other much more numerous students who are 
not so competent and for whom teachers must be provided who are primarily teachers, 
not investigators. 

Another mistake only too easily made in this connection is to forget that the highest 
part of the University can only be really flourishing and healthy where it is a natural 
outgrowth of the lower. The higher species of study prospers only in proportion as it is 
related to a real demand created by the success of the lower and less advanced studies. 

I am often inclined to suspect that both mistakes have frequently been made in much 
of the talk about university ‘ refonns ’ in India in recent years. On the one hand, 
there seems to me to have been a tendency to disparage unduly by comparison with the 
work of colleges elsewhere and occasionally even with the work of the honour schools, 
the work being done in the colleges of India. On the other hand, there has been a tendency 
to think that real improvement and advance can be made simply by importing the experts 
whatever the cost. The latter course has, it is true, the advantage of beifig an impressive 
kind of activity. It looks well in statistics of progress and it furnishes effective answers 
to those who doubt the good-will of authorities in the matter of the advancement of higher 
education. One may welcome whole-heartcdty the disposition to spend in this direction 
while still having doubts as to whether the generous effort in the way of money has b®eu 
backed up by an equally generous effort in the way of thought in fully considering how 
best the money could be employed. 

Another phase of the same kind of mistake noted above appears in a tendency to 
lighten the actual teaching work of the more able part of the college staffs in the interests 
of research. Something, perhaps much, might be said for this if, on the one hand, care 
were always taken that the quantity and quality of the teaching power left, were not 
allowed to suffer and if, on the- other hand, the change in method of employm^t were 
made so frankly and doffnitcly as to lay a clear and unmistakeable obligation on those 
concerned to issue programmes of research and regular memoirs of progress made, such 
as would inspire and stimulate all connected with the college in which they work. Refer- 
ring to the latter proviso one might say that with the change made in a half-hearted 
manner there may be just enough teaching work left to serve as a plea for meagre and 
tardy results, and in reference to the former, it would be_ interesting to know if in the 
more adequately equipped colleges to-day as much of the actual teaching work is ip the 
hands of the most expensive part of the staff as it was (say) twenty years ago. There is 
no doubt that the need for the teaching is just as great. But the purpose of my general 
remarks is not so much to criticise recent tendencies in tmiversity ‘ reforrqs ’ as to lead 
up to my point that in the case of no university, can the ideal, outlined in part in this ques- 
tion be applied without very considerable caution. Hence, ^ fortiori in the case of Ihdian 
universities, even more careful account must be taken of the very serious limitations 
which determine the comparatively undeveloped and very composite constitution which 
is all that can at present be achieved in the way of university organisation. 

The first very serious limitation in India is the student. No one can like him better 
than I do or admire him more. He is keen, intelligent, industrious, docile and far more 
responsive to the sympathetic teacher’s efforts than any students I have known else- 
where ; but considered in respect of equipment for higher studies he is very heavily 
handicapped. He is very young. The age of Matriculation is 15 or 16 as against 18 or 
19 elsewhere. Then his training has been in an Indian secondary school and though 
great improvements are being made in staffing and equipping these schools, there is still 
very much that remains to be done before they can at all compare with the schools in 
Europe or America that prepare students for the colleges. I would suggest that for 
purposes of comparison, returns should be obtained showing : — 

(i) The proportion of graduates on the staffs of Indian secondary schools. 

(ii) The proportion of trained graduates to all the other teachers on the staff. 

These figures compared with corresponding figures for secondary schools in Britain 
Would throw considerable light on the stage of development reached here. In this 
comieotion it should be borne in mind also that a Yevy much smaller proportion of 
the good gradnates than jn Britain choose the teaching profession. Testimony on tllit 
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head may be obtained from the training oollegen which deal with graduates only but it 
can be evidenced also by all who have had much college experience in India. But the 
most serious handicap of the Indian student is the intellectual atmosphere which he has 
to breathe. I need not say that no disparagement of the Indian intellect is implied iu 
this statement. What I refer to is simply the outcome of well recognised sociological 
conditions peculiar to India and, more especially to India irt the mofussil, at this stage 
of her progress. I can only refer to them hero in the I riofest possible manner.. There is : — 

(i) The great mass of illiteracy ay round. T am rot speaking here of illiteracy in the 
student’s own immediate circle of relations and friends, but of the illiteracy 
among those trhom personally he may not know at all. It would be interesting 
to trace out some of the subtle pervasiire ways in which this great mas$ of 
illiteracy is operative as an influence, not only on the student (though ho 
perhaps is most affected), but also to a greater or less extent upon all who have 
to liv§ and work in India. Tliis however, cannot be done here. Suffice it to say 
that the general effect is a sort of aridity or sterility which is not favourable to 
normal many-sided intellectual growth. 

(ii) There is the fact that even when literacy is present it is usually a one-side 1 affair, 

hardly as yet affecting women to any appreciable degree. 

(iii) Only too frequently yet is the student an isolated unit in his family, his social 

circle or, it may be, even his neighbourhood. 

(iv) The modern methods of study with their call for the free and critical exercise of 

individual thought are not yet in undisputed possession of the field. The older 
methods relying more upon authority and memory aro still in vogue in certain 
lines of study. Part of a university course may be pursued according to the one 
method and part according to the other. Even if his subjects take the student 
beyond the older method, that method may be still powerfully operative as a 
social tradition. 

A second groat limitation in aj^plying the test of the ideal university in India lies 
in the fact that at this stage of India’s progress, what is chiefly required of the 
university professors and lecturers is that they should be capable and inspiring 
teachers rather than independent workers keen to maintain their standing in their 
various subjects. This follows at once from the inadequate mental preparation 
with which the students enter upon university work. 

The third serious limitation has ah*eady been touched upon when it was pointed out 
above that it is not very practicable in India to aim at such close poisonal 
guidance as in England because the expense involved is too great for a country 
where the average income is so much lower. 

(&) I have no doubt at all as to the wisdom of generous expenditure on libraries and 
laboratories. These are essentials of university education and must be 
provided for along with other essentials, but with a careful regard-to the pro- 
portion which best makes for the efficiency of the organisation as a whole. 

(c) With regard to the rem uk that there should bo a large degree of freedom of teach- 

ing and of study, I would only remark that it is not my experience in Allahabad 
University that there has been any reason to complain of undue restrictions 
on teaching or study. The courses present many options, especially in the 
higher stages of study and the constitution of the University is such that if a 
teacher is strong enough to wish to strike out a line of his own, he is pretty 
sure to be strong enough to induce the University to find a place tor hia 
course. 

(d) My views upon the question of the teachers having sufficient leisure to pursue 

independent investigation in their own subjects will probably be sufficien- 
tly evident, from much of what has been said above. For the present J lay 
the main stress upon teaching. I do not think, however, that I am 
altogether excluding the possibility • of independent investigations being 
carried on. The impulse to research is largely born in a mail and will have 
• its way even in spite of obstacles. The investigator will more frequently 
l^ake the leisure than the leisure the investigator. This is particularly the 
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case in India for many reasons which need not be specified here. And the 
constitution of our better equipped colleges and universities is perhaps free 
enough to enable arrangements to be made for setting comparatively free 
from teaching duties for the time, any one who has successfully entered upon 
a line of research promising enough to warrant the sacrifice. 

On the whole, I should consider that the chief factor determining the number of pro- 
fessors of the type of the first-hand investigator required for university work, should be 
the number of students who are really highly enough qualified to be brought with advantage 
under their personal guidance. The provision in Allahabad seems to have been in excess 
of the demand and where funds available for higher education afe so strictly limited 
the mistake is the more to be regretted. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

The object of university education has to be clearly defined and the claims 
of moral and physical culture have to he recognised. 

(a) Personal guidance by the teacher is required first for the development of 

the character of the student and for this purpose, in the beginning, the 
personality of the teacher should be preferred to his ability in a parti- 
cular subject. At a later stage, after the character has been sufficiently 
formed, the student can devote himself exclusively to the pursuit of 
knowledge, and at that time preference should certainly be given to a 
teacher of first-rate ability. 

(b) Good libraries and laboratories are certainly useful, but for purposes 

of teaching these at best are mere accessories and their importance^should 
not ho exaggerated. A laboratory required for the purpose of support- 
ing commerce or industry has to be fully developed, but so complete a 
laboratory is not absolutely necessary for the purpose of the teaching of 
science. It is to be borne in mind that the greatest masters of science 
can porf<»rm their woj’k and enrich the world by their discoveries without 
the assistance of large laboratories, and it is a matter for careful oonsidera- 
iion how far a fine laboratory does help the culture of the imagination 
which is the essence of all progress in science. Similar considerations 
arise also in regard to libraries. Really useful books are not many in 
number and much reading does not necessarily mark the progress of the 
intellect. 

(c) For the general i)urpose of education freedom of teaching and study is 

certainly desirable. In so far, however, as common examinations of the 
students by difierent teachers have to be regarded as a necessity, iiiis 
freedom will have to be curtailed for the purpose of securing uniformity 
of work. 

(d) Teachers should be allowed leisure for independent work, but a proper 

proportion should be 'maintained between the work of research and the 
work pf teaching, the latter being the principal function. 

The ideal cannot be attained without modifications of the existing system. The 
intellectual training of the student has to be carried on simultaneously with the 
development of his physical and moral life and with sufficient regard for his 
economic position in the world. The other aspects of education cannot be taken in 
hand by the University, inasmuch as one uniform system of training would not suit 
the various requirements of the many races and creeds that constitute the population 
of Bengal. To answer this purpose there should be denominational schools and 
colleges which, while working under the general guidance of the University in the 
matter of intellectual training, might provide training in other matters suitable to the 
special needs of the communities concerned. 

A siibsequent stage of post-gradiip-te studies may be taken in band by the 
University, and there it may be possible for teachers and students of all denominations 
come together. A number of denominational universities would disturb the uniform- 
ity of the standard of intellectual education, which, in the existing circumstances of 
the country, should be maintained. 
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Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

The best form of university training requires : — 

(a) That the students should be placed under the personal guidance of %8t-rat© 
teachers of wide experience. 

{b) That the teachers and the students should have access to well-appointed librariep 
and laboratories. 

(c) That there should be a large degree of freedom of teac-liing and study. 

{d} That the teachers ‘should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 
investigation in their own subjects. 

This, ideal is gradually attainable in Bengal. Libraries and laboral('ries may be 
extended and improved year after year ; more teachers may he appointed and general 
improvement may be effected in the institutions as time proceeds. 


Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

(«), (?->)• (c) and (d). The university training at its best involves the four general 
principles laid down in the question. 

An attempt has been made recently to realise the ideal to some extent in the post- 
graduate classes of the University. But the very limited number of teachers of first-rate 
ability, the huge number of students in tlie affiliated colleges and the want of adequate 
resources of the educational institutions arc some of the obstacles in frlie way of a complete 
realisation of the ideal. Lack of sufficient pay and prospects deters first-rate scholars 
from joining the teaching profession. There is very little freedom in teaching, which is 
unduly dominated by the requirements of examination. 


Chakravarti, E-ai Mon Mohan, Bahadui*. 

(a), (b). (c) and (d). There are rightly included in the functions of a University. 

They have not been yet attained in the Calcutta University. 

{(i) Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects are rare. 
{b) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories do not exist. Those whicli exist can 
bear no comparison with the libraries and laboratories of Plurope or United 
States, being hampered by small funds procured in driblets. 

(') Freedom of teaching and of study exist to some extent ; but the rules of the 
University and of the Education Department require to be relaxed in 
various directions. 

{d) In comparison with other walks of life teachers have fair leisure to pursue 
independent investigations in their owm subjects. But they f-hould He aided by 
large public libraries and laboratories, as they themselves are too poor to have 
any such of their own ; and it may bo added that real research workers are, 
in comparison with other civilised countries, too few. 


Chakravarty, Niranjan Prasad. 

(n) In order to obtain the best training possible in the University it is essential that 
fhe students, specially those of the post-gijp/duate classes, should be placed 
under the personal guidance of professors of fiiBt-rate ability and of rccognieed 
standing in their subjects. 

(d) The students and the teachers should have free access to all the well-stocked 
libraries and well-fitted laboratories and to all other resources of 
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existing in the Metropolis. This method may not, however, be of any great 
advantage to the students of the intermediate and B. A. classes, most of tJie 
colleges being situated in places outside tho University town and some in the 
interior parts of tho province. But this system viJJ be of no small help to the 
honours and tho post-graduate students, in creating a powerful centralised 
teaching university in the city and by placing the advanced students direct!) 
under its control. 

(c) It is also highly necessary for tho benefit of the students as well as of the teachers 

that the latter should have some freedom in teachmg their own subjects. A 
curriculum of studios should be framed by teachers in order to guide them 
in their lectures. 

(d) It will not be a wise policy to confine the teachers to lecture work but they should 

be allowed sufficient leisure to carry out independent investigations in their 
respective subjects and also to help their students, in carrying out original 
research. But it should bo incumbent upon' them to send reports of the progresR 
of their research work to the University from time to time. 

It is not possible for any university to attain the highest ideal within a very short 
time and witli limited resources. This may bo partly attained by keeping up friendly 
and sympathetic relations among tho different universities, and thus gradually proceed- 
ing to the desired goal. An attempt of this sort has been made from time to time by 
tho University of Calcutta by inviting expert educationists and eminent scholars of 
foreign and other Indian universities to give courses of lectures, for the benefit of tho 
learned public^ but unfortunately this practice cannot continue long for want of finan- 
ciakhelp. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kitmar. 

(a), (fj), (c), and (d). My answer is in the affirmative. 

The ideal Ls not attained at present, but is certainly attainable. A chief obstacle to the 
realisation of this ideal is the practical and studied isolation from the student community 
which the European ]>rofessor maintain — with honourable exceptions. He carries a notioi^ 
of his racial Huj)eriority to the class room and constantly bears in mind that his studentl 
belongs to a subject community. In this feeling there is hardly anything to choose he\ 
tween the T.C.8. and tho I.E.S, The real remedy lies in handing over the entire manage-' 
ment of edu(;ation to the p)cople. 1 


Chatterjee, The Hon’bJe Mr. A. C. 

I'a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. Ff a technological department be organised, arrangements should be mado^ 
for pupils, both during and after academic training to have access to workshops,! 
factories, etc. / 

(c) Yes, provided that condition (a) is fully satisfied, but not under present conditions, 

when the teachers themselves are of very inferior ability as ^ rule. 

(d) Yes, particularly in the case of the heads of each branch of study. Such heads 

should organise the work (in addition to personal research) anti should have 
little to do in the way of actual tutorial work^ 

The ideal is not attained in !l^engal now and will not be attainable without radical 
changes in the existing system. 

So far, the aim of Indian universities has been, at least in practice, merely to turn 
out men for State service and a few learned professions. If this is the aim tho standard 
indicated in this question cannot fairly bo applied, 
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Chatterjee, Rai LalItmohan, Bahadur. 


(a) (&)^(c) (d). Modern university training in Europe, atitb best, ccrtaiuly implies 

the four conditions mentioned. What is more significant, the training Imparted 
in the tola of India, even in recent times, satisfied all these conditions except, of 
course, in the matter of well-appointed libraries and laboratories. The range of 
teaching in these tols was, no doubt, very narrow, but able teachers, proper gui- 
dance of students, freedom of teaching and of study and leisure existed. In these 
lots learning was botind up with religion as well as with the social economy and 
caste rules. teacher was not only looked up to for his learning, but regar- 

ded with religious veneration. He was very independent and proud, but looked 
upon |ps pupils as his children. There were no rigid examinations. These 
conditions do not exist in the Calcutta University. Nor is it possible to bring 
them Hack as they were in the tela. In modern India education is chiotly utili- 
tarian ill its object. It is not so much the accomplishment of a gentleman 
as, in the tolSy it used to bo the accomplishment of a Brahmin. It is dominated 
by western ideals. It has spread over a much larger area and seeks still to spread. 
It is cosmopolitan and scientific. It is levelling to social distinctions. Yet, 
though our aims arc those of the West, our past history is d fforent, our social 
and political condition is different, our needs and requirements are but vaguely 
realised, our teacliing machinery is just beginning to evolve. India, and Bengal 
more than any other ^lart of India, is in a state of rapid transition. At the present 
time wo have neither the right type of teachers, nor the right size of classes, nor 
the right basis of pre-univeisity training. Our libraries and laboratories have 
much improved recently, but are not yet sufficient for deep research! Our 
coUegos are so crowded that close personal touch or personal guidance of pupils 
by teachers is impossible. 

Is the ideal attainable ? Not for the whole of Bengal, at once, I think. But it is 
certainly attainable at selected centres, for example, in Calcutta and Dacca. 

The form of university moso suitable for this purpose I shall suggest in my answer 
to question 4. Most or all of the colleges outside the selected university areas will have, 
at the beginning, to bo federated into an examining university, and this will 
mean that two diffbront qualities of training will bo imparted in Bengal. But, at the 
outset, this is the only practicable arrangement from which it would bo possible to work 
up towards a general adoption of the supeiior type. The quality of ^ucation at the 
selected areas must be jealously guarded at all costs. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

{a) Yes; so far as possible, university students should be placed under the personal 
guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing. But tins 
should be regarded rather as an ideal, because it would mean narrowing down 
the number of students in each subject in each class of a college, and I do not 
consider it desirable to limit the number of students suddeidy in that way, as 
it is likely to check the advance of education in a pdfJulous and intellectual 
province like Bengal. 

(b) Yes; the existing university system of advancing money grants to affiliated 
colleges for strengthening and expanding libraries and laboratories is Hkely to 
further this object. 

•,c) Freedom of teaching and study is likely to develope the special aptitudes of 
teachers and students, but courses of study should bo more or less prescribed, 
as at present, in order to ensure some degree of uniformity of standard. So 
loug as no better system of testing the ability of students than by examinations 
can be found practicable, uniformity of standards in the different courses of 
study is, in my opinion, a highly desirable thing, 
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(d) Yes; but it is difficult to lay down a general rule that so many hours* work in 
a week gives each tt^acher suttieient leisure for independent investigations, 
without considering the special needs and circumstances of individual 
colleges, especifidly their financial position. It might be desirable^to give 
sufficient leisure to the teachers of a college, but this would necessitate the 
maintenance of a large staff of teachers, which many private colleges, depending 
upon fees alone, might be unable to provide. 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

(a), (6). (c) and (d). 1 consider that the ideal described here is an ideal which every 
university and every college should have in view. 

Xn Bengal this ideal has not been attained, nor is it attainable for yeaj;s to come for 
several reasons, th?i mo^t important being the limited financial resources of the 
country and the comparative poverty of those who send their hoys to college. The 
attainment of this ideal will bo necessarily slow and gradual. The best coursie open 
to us is to take stock of existing materials and resources and to utilise them la the 
best way possible in order that the standard of college education may be raised to a 
higher level. 


Chatterjee, Bamanahda. 

(a), (6) and (c). Yes. 

(d) Yes ; but teachers who claim leisure to j)ursuo independent investigation in their 
own subjects, must support their claim by original work of recognised merit. 
Some of our Indian professors have done original work, in addition to, and in 
spite of, heavy toacliing duties, — duties lieavier than those performed by their 
higher placed and more liberally paid European oolloaguos. My suggestion is 
that only those who have already done original work of recognised merit or 
promise be given leisure to pursue independent investigation, and that they be 
required to give a yearly account of what they have done during each year. 
Money is not sufficiently cheap in Bengal to be thrown away on showy idlers. 

The ideal referred to in this question is not attained in Bengal, but it is attain- 
able though not under the existing system. 

1 again lay stress in this connection on external degrees. In London University, 
where the system of external degrees originated, those who take them cannot claim 
to have received the ideal university training but nevertheless the system has 
continued there up to the present, and the Haldane Commission in their final Report 
have recommended its retention. They say in paragraph 394 of that rej^ort that wlien 
the London University is enabled to offer the highest university education at a really 
moderate cost, as part of a national policy, wliich will make all the universities more 
acoessible to the poor but capable students, the demand for external degrees will 
dacreasc ; meanwhile they must continue, and the University of London, as their originator, 
must remain responsible for their award. The people of. Bengal are neither more 
wealthy nor possessed of more knowledge than the people of England. So, what 
originated in and is BtiB considered necessary in the capital of England, can surely be 
adopted temporarily in Bengal. It is necessary and good to strive after the best in 
education. But what is somewhat lower than the ideal has its uses for those who cannot 
avail themselves of what is the best. In times of famine, while the favourites of 
fortune may continue to have ideal dishes, those who aj^e not so blessed are neverthe- 
less sustained and kept fit for work by what is not ideally the best food. In our country 
there is knowledge famine ; and, hence, for a great many of our seekers of knowledge, 
what has served the purpose of many in England will undoubtedly prove helpful. 

Tliougfi our colleges are not what they ought to be, we find it difficult under the present 
regulations of the University to start a sufficient number for the growing number of 
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students. When, as suggested, successful efforts are made to make the colleges 
approximate more nearly to the ideal, it will he still more difficult to increase the number 
of colleges, thbugh at the same time the demand for knowledge and de^greea will ccmtinue 
to grow. Under the circumstances, my suggestion deserves serious consideration. In all 
civilised countries, men and women, whether graduates or not, derive a large part of their 
knowledge from books. This is a valuable part of their mental equipment. The knowledge 
of those who receive external degrees is not the less valuable because it may have been 
for the most part derived from books. And, moreover, at present most of those 
who obtain Calcutta * University degrees (and other university degrees too) sre 
really indebted for the greater part of their knowledge to books, the attendance at 
college and lectures being somewhat Df a formality. Yet under this system 
knowledge bans spread in the country, and many of our ablest men have had only this 
kind of college and univ^sity education. There may not, therefore, be any great harm 
infrankly recognising a system of external degrees when for years and years w© have 
really ‘had it in our midst in substance under the .semblance of internal degrees obtained 
under a sort of education in college and university. There is no wisdom in fighting 
against a name. 

Without a system of external degrees like that at London, the realisation of the 
university and college ideals in Bengal is sure to deprive a largo number of our poorer 
students of higher knowledge. That would be f». great evil. Wc would rather have 
third-rate education for all tlian the very best for only a few. But should my 
suggestion bo accepted, all capable aspirants would have some education and a 
considerable number would have the very best. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

Please see my reply under question 7. Page 62 above. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. Also to factories and workshoj)s, both state and private, museums, agri- 

cultural and demonstrative farms, forests and mines in the case of technological 
students. 

(c) Yes, but the teachers should be men of first-rate ability and of recognised 

standing in the subjects they teach. 

(d) Yes, and particularly so in regard to the higher class of teachers ; e.g., the senior 

professors of physics should be given ample leisure to carry on research work in 
physical science so as to bo able to create an atmosphere and to inspire the 
assistant professors lecturers and the students with the spirit of his work. 

The ideal is not attained, but is attainable only if the existing system is consider? 
ably modfied. The standard cannot now be applied as t^ie activities of the universities 
in India have so far been confined to the very limited sphere of holding examinations 
for a few professions and certain administrative and clerical services. ^ 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

(®)» (b), (c) and (d). It is indeed- desirable that university training should invdlve all 
that has been said as regards its functions in this (luostion. • 

This ideal, I think, is quite attainable in Bengal, and it is being attained more and 
more under the neV regulations of the Calcutta University. There are, however, many 
improvements to be made before the ideal has been completely attained. 
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QtnEStEON 2 . 


^ ^ f 

Chattbbjbb, Sbis Chandea — Chatteeji, Suniti Kumae — Chatteeji, Mohini Mohan. 


Chatterjee, Sris Chandra. 

(o), \h)i (c) and (d). Yes, I do consider the functions of a university involves all the 
four conditions noted. 

I do not think these conditions arc available under the present university system for 
more reasons than on'e. A fulfilment of these conditions would entail a heavy outlay 
on the public purse and I do not think that the money for these purj,>oses is actually 
available. 

In my answer to question 1, I have referred to the absence of freedom of teaching 
and study. I think the personal guidance of teachers is very important. As a matter 
of fact in the tola personal guidance by teachers formed a very important part of the 
course of learning. But at present teachers with big classes do not attempt to give 
any personal guidance. Sometimes — and specially is this the cas^ in regard to 
European professors — they are prevented from evincing any sympathy for the students. 
Without sympathy on the part of the teachers and confidence on the part of the student 
it is impossible to expect good results. How both of these things are lacking is best 
evidenced by the breaking out of a spirit of lawlessness among the student community. 
I hoar now-a-days of assaults on professors (the assault on Professor Oaten in the 
Presidency College may be mentioned). I have heard of soine European professors — 
some of them regarded in a very high light, abusing students as coolies or as Boers. 
Now, under those circumstances I shall not bn surprised if students break away from the 
traditional Indian loyalty to teachers and give vent to their wounded feeling. Now 
there are again some teachers who come to their students with preconceived ideas afid 
imagine themselves a body of Spartans in a country of Helots. I would, therefore, 
suggest that personal guidance should be not only that of men of first-rate ability, 
but also of sympathy for those among whom it is their lot to work. 


Chatterji, Suniti Kumar. 

(а) Yos ; but under the present conditions it is absolutely impossible to place every 

single student under the personal guidance of a teacher. However desirable an 
ideally perfect education for a chosen few may appear, I would postpone it if 
the general spread of education stood the risk of suffering in oonsoquenoe. The 
end of all reforms should be to maintain the spread of education and to 
improve its tone as far as i3raoticable. No new experiment need at present bo 
tried since it might lead to the restriction of higher education to a limited few. 

(б) Certainly, if we can afford it. 

(c) Yes. But in all subjects there should be a syllabus of a general nature, and the 
system of examination should bo modified accordingly. The comparatively high 
percentage of attendance at lectures which is now obligatory should be reduced to 
as low a limit as possible.^ 

{d) Yes. Special leisure should be given to people who have done work of recognised 
merit or have shown promise of good work. But. professors generally should have 
ample leisure and opportunity to improve their capacities. 

The question resolves itself ultimately into one of funds. The ideal presented by the 
questions is attainable if funds are available for the adequate number of teachers and for 
other needs. 


Chatterji, Mohini I^ohan. 

(a), {b), (c) and {d). I share the view of the funOtions of a university described in this 
question. 

I do not think the ideal is, or can be, attained under the existing system in Bcngfd 
or by any system which does not completely separate the problem of education from 
the problem of employment. 
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CHAUDHTJuil^The Hon’blo Justice Sir Asutosh — CHAUDnuBi, Bhubak Mohak-^ 
Chaudhubi, Hem Chajtdba Ray — Chaudhbri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishoei Mohak.^ 


Chaudhuki, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. ^ 

(a), (h), (c) and (d). I do, but I want to add to the qualification of teachers ^vinpathy 
for students and a feeling of companionship with them. 

I do not think the ideal has been attained, but I believe it is attainable. It 
means modification of the present system, and a candid recognition of the principle 
that the nation must have its progressive hopes stimulated and needs met. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

• 

The ideal set forth as fco the functions of a university is not attained or attain- 
able under the existing system in Bengal, because there are very few teachers of 
first-rate ability, the students are not under the personal guidance of the teachers, 
there are very few well-appointed libraries and laboratories, there is no freedom of 
teaching and of study and the teachers have very little time to pursue independent 
investigation. The ideal is realisable in respect of (b) and (d), but not, wholly because 
its full realisation is possible only in a residential university. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

{a) Yes, but I should add that teachers should bo not only men of “ first-rato 
ability and of recognised standing in their subjects,” but they should be ac- 
quainted with Indian conditions. 

(?;) Yes. 

(c) Ye.s. • 

(d) Not all teachers, but only those who show a capacity for research. 

So far as post-graduate teachitig is concerned this ideal lias b(.eji attained to a certain 
extent. Teaching in other departments may also be conducted on similar i>rinciplcs. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

% 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). I share the views represented in this question as to the function 
of a university, but the ideals sot forth arc more apj)lieab]e to a teaching than^ 
tp an examining body. ^ 

The standard indicated cannot be fair ly a})plic^d to the Calcutta University. 

Firstly because there are very fd# tcach(^rs of fijsL-class ability. 

Secondly, because tlio teiiohing staff is iiiadoquatii to the increasing number of 
students. 

Thirdly, the pay and j)rospccts for the teaching stall are very inadequate so that 
they cannot devote their whole attention to the pupils committed to their charge. 

Fourthly, the selection of the teaching staff is not made from among those who have 
adopted their subjects as their profession in life and have attained or are at least giving 
promise of attaining very great distinction- Tho*existeiic * of a superior educational 
service manned almost entirely by Kuropeans appointed more from racial consideration 
than that for ability is also a great bar. 

The teaching now- a- days is shaped more with reference to the need of examination 
than with the object of giving the students sound knowledge of the subject taught. 



QtTfiS’rtON 1 


1 . 


CHATTDHUBy, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojendba Kishore Roy — CHAUDHtJBYT^e Hon’ble 
Nawab Syed Nawabaey, Khan Bahadur. 


Chaubhury, The Hon'ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Boy, 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

Such an ideal cannot fully bo at^ined at present : the defect, however, does not lie 
ho much in the system as in the j^overty of the students on the one hand and in the un- 
willingness of CJovernmCnt to place adequate funds in the hands of the University on the 
other. Under the circumstances it should be our aim to devote our resources more to 
the spread of education among the largest number than to the giving of the highest and 
best training to a few. Diffusion of high education is considered and should for a long 
time more be considered, a more desirable and necessary thing in our, society than impart- 
ing the best training to a few. 

(c) The present system of university examination and the huge_^numbor of text- books 
required to be taught and studied in each subject are great drawbacks in the 
way of the exercise of due“ freedom in teaching and study. 

(6) ft must, however, be said that although it is quite true that teachers should have 
sufficient leisure to be able to pursut^ independent investigation in their own 
subjects — yet it must not be forgotten that independent investigations should 
not be allowed to be pui*sucd to the neglect of the actual work of teaching for 
which teachers are employed. 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabajly, Khan Bahadur. 

(o), (b)f (c) and (d). Yes. , 

The standard cannot fairly be applied to the university system in Bengal for the 
following reasons ^ ^ j .r 

(a) At present there are only a handful of men here and there who can strictly 

be called first-rate teachers. The majority of them are lyen who ought 
to bo school masters rather than professors. Whatever they are, the 
present system does not bring the students and the teachers in close 
contact with each other. This is a defect incidental to a system of 
education which cares only for examination. 

(b) Excepting at the university town there are hardly any libraries which may 

be considered as well appointed and oven in the university town they 
are confined only to a few select colleges, the library attached to the 
University being available only to the limited class of students who take 
to post-graduate study. There is no provision to compel the students to 
use tlie libraries. There are no special classes for library work as is the 
case in the Madras University. The sU^dents are left to themselves and, 
as is natural, under the circumstancos they pick out a few books here and 
there aimlessly without any special reference to the nature of the work 
they are engaged in. 

(c) Under the present system there is no freedofti of teaching or of study. The 

University prescribes certain courses end both the teachers as well as the 
students will have implicitly to go i^iPougli them. The teacher even if he 
has the inclination to go beyond what is prescribed,- has neither the 
necessary time nor the right sort of students to take initiation. The 
result is that the hard and fast rules of the University, act with a dead- 
ening effect on tho intellectual and critical development, of the aiudents 
and jn a majority of cases prevent the teachers themselves from improving 
thefr learning or keeping up their scholarship. 

(d) Except in rare cases, tJie teachers are overburdened with a numbet of 

subjects. They cannot pay sufficient attention to any one particular 
subject, and naturallp they are efficient in none. They cannot command 
the necessary leisure to pursue independent investigation in any parti- 
cular branch of learning. Even the university professors are, as was 
evidenced in certain recent oases, subject to undue interference on the 
part of laymen and so much so tibat they have to hurry over theii* courses as 
hastily as they can. 
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ChaTOHUBY, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadtur — Chob^htoby, Baa 
Yatindba Nath — Cuowdhubi, Dhtrenbra^ath. 


Unless the existing system is radically reiormed, the University will continue 
to be nothing else |han a graduate-producing machine at its best, selecting candidatea 
for Grovernment service, and professors of first-rate ability from outside Tndia will 
not find any genuine attraction to accept chairs under the University. 


' Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

(а) As it is impossible now to restore the ancient custom of Brahmacharya, I think 

it is not possible to place all our college students under the personal guidance 
of teachers of first-rate ability ; consequently, I would suggest that, our research 
students and post-graduate students should, so far as it is passible, be placed under 
the Immediate personal guidance of teatdiers of first-rate ability tnd character. 

(б) It goes without saying that the teachers and students alike should have access to 

well-equipped libraries and laboratories. 

(c) There should be '})artial freedom of teaching and of study for the students who would 

go in for graduate examinations and complete freedom in research and post-graduate 
studies (under separate groupings of subjects to be carefully prepared). 

(d) The teachers appointed to help the research and post-graduate studies and those 

who would receive studentship as mentioned in clause (a) in the latter part of 
ray opinion on question 1, should be relieved of all other duties, except helping 
the students mentioned there. They should not be requisitioned to deliver any 
lectures in our colleges. This will afford them ample leisure to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subject. 

The ideal here marked out is not attainable under the present system because there 
are no teachers told off separately for the purposes and because there arc very few profes- 
sors of first-rate ability now -a- days. • 


Chowbhuri, Dhirendranath. 

{a), (6), (c) and (d). Yos, I consider them to be the functions of a university. But there 
are many practical difficultkss in the way of the existing system of education in 
Bengal and, for the matter of that, in the whole of India for the realisation of 
this ideal. 

(а) The method by which the teachers arc selectt^d is a bar to the realisation of this 

ideal. Many extraneous considerations, racial and political, weigh more than the 
strictly education tests. The proficiency indicated by a university degree is 
in many eases of nominal character. If thi‘, tests of ability, experience and 
character^ — the minima of equipment required of a teacher under whoso personal 
guidance the students should bo placed in order to give them the full opportunity 
of obtaining the highest training are strictly applied to those who are engaged 
in teaching, 1 do not think a very respectable percentage would come oilt well. 
Moreover, the low pay in the department does not attract the ablest men 
available ; that “ man doth not live by broad alone ” is a noble maxim and a 
nobler one can scarcely bo had, yet man as man must keep his body and soul 
together before aspiring after anything higher. , 

(б) Outside Calcutta, there are few libraries and laboratories which are of great help to 

the teachers and the taught. Besides, the objects that weigh with both are not 
great inducements to the use of libraries and laboratories, the students’ aim 
being to pass the examinations. Sb they select their subjects, not because they 
would get learning in any particular branch of knowledge, nor that their interests 
have been aroused in that particular branch, but because a particular subject would 
help them in passing an examination more oa^aiilyk Ther<^ore they take little care 
for the lectures they have, in the class. They attend them not becaiu|p of the 
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information they furnish, but because of the percentage of attendance which is 
necessary to enable them to a place in the examination wliich they must pass 
and that they can pass by memorising facts they gather from notes with which 
our educational bazar overflows. Consequently tlie students never prepare for the 
class lectures. The professor has mostly to deal with dull vacant expressionless 
faces. By far the laigest number of students ^choose logic in the I. A. examin- 
ation because rightly or wrongly they think it an easy subject, and it has really 
been made easy by notes for a boy of ( h ^ average amount of memory. But are 
they ready for any lesson in it ? The professor will thank his stars if 10 per cent, 
c f them have any nominal acquaintance with the sciences from which he is to draw 
his examples to illustrate his lessons in inductive Logic. Such an ordinary pheno- 
menon as the increase or decrease of the moon’s phases has never elbited their 
curiosity, nor do they feel any^ enthusiasm when it is explained to them. Yet 
they must be given lessons on deduction or induction or the place and value of 
hypoth{5sis in inductive investigation. And all the blame should not be laid at 
their door. 1’hoy do not roquhe real knowledge for passing the examination and 
the University will not refuse them the certificate if they pass the examination 
without it. 

(c) The frccdontevof toaohiirg and of study alluded to has been much increased by the 
present wide scope of sek^cting subjects as well as of prescribing a syllabus of 
study and not of books ; but in an examination-ridden university where subjects 
are chosen for easily passing the examination and not studying the subject, this 
freedom has increased the number of passes and not advanced the cause of real 
education. As for the professor, he has to cover a wide field in a prescribed 
number of loctxires on the one hand and to supply the examination-passing 
needs on the other. So he has little freedom for real education. Even if under 
such unfavourable circumstances a professor makes an attempt at imparting real 
education by, for example, the Bocratic method of question and counter question 
he will find himself ill an alien element, because -students think it needless waste 
of tiinc- and energy as they do not require it for pfBssing tlie examination. 
Teaching is a game at which both the teacher and the taught must play. 

{d) With 18 lectures a week, the less said about leisure to pursue independent investi- 
gation in their own subjects the better. Tor a conscientious man, to prepare 18 
lectures a week would tax bis time and energy to hii utmost capacity. 
And there is no proper impetus either. Their services are retained to prepare 
the students for the examination and that they do. The freedom of teaching 
has no scope and the independent investigation no incentive. 

So from the above remarks it is quite clear that in my jbamblo opinion teaching is 
unduly subordinated to examination. 


Cocks, S. W. 

{o)» (h), (c) ai.d {d). 1 have in my reply to the first question given my assent to the 
four propositions stated hero. 

I am not sufficienily well acquainted with conditions in Bengal to express any opinion 
of value on the second part of the question. 




Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 

(a) Certainly. 

{h) (^ertaimy. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) This ia, I think, a matter of prime importance. 
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CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

{a), (h)y (c) and (d). My answer to all the sections of this question is (from the abstract 
standx^oint) in the affirmative. 

But I do not think that the ideal indicated is either attained or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal. The views that 1 have submitted under question 1 con Lain 
my reasons for this conclusion. The present conditions might be improved to a certain 
extent by importing rqally high class teachers from abroad and if obtained in sufficient 
numbers and given a sufficiently free liand, they might do much to improve the existing 
methods and standards. But, I do not think that this would be sufficient. I adhere to 
the view Expressed above that the sintplest and the surest means of remedying the present 
situation is rather to«end Indians to get proper training in the West than to bring out 
Europeans to give Western training in the East. It may be necessary or desirable however 
at the outset to combine both ffiethods, but tlie former should be employed to a much larger 
degree than tlie latter. With provision for the supply of adequately trained teachers must 
go provision for adequate equipmeiit^and, as hiis been said above, this means mucli larger 
expenditure. It is possible, however that, if the mctljods, classes and standards of univer- 
sities were reformed as indicated and, if, as the necessary basis of this reforni, the secondary' 
school system were extended and improved, a smaller number of students would proceed 
to the University, since boys, would be better qualified to enter other careers on leaving 
scliool and there would be leas inclination to j ush into a university course «as the only 
passport for Govermnent service or for assured lines of livelihood. Such a reduction 
in numbers would of course tend to reduce the potential expenditure. 


CnoHAN, Rev. Father F. 

To better attain the ideal set down, we are of opinion that the teachers should 
be moil who give themselves whole-heartedly to their work, and whose interests are 
not divided between teaxffiing and other avocations. Jt is, nioreo\^er, necessary to 
infuso some more enthusiasm for education into the students themselves. We are 
afraid, that very little desire for real education exists among our undergraduates, 
while it is not apparent that oven the best teachers are anxious to bring the students 
under thoir personal influence, in any appreciable degree. To alter the existing 
state of things will be a task of some difficulty. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 

(a), (6), (c) and (f/).. I agree with the view taken of university training at its best. 

It would be attainable in Bengal so far as the quality of the students and teachers 
is concerned. Its attainability is therefore chiefly a question of finance. 

It must be recognised that such training is costly and has to be paid for ; and that a 
very large share of the cost must be borne by the students themselves, who profit by it. 
This share can only be reduced by public benefactions and by contributions from public 
funds, both of which can fitly be expected because of the advantages which the community 
derives from the provision of such training. 

At present an insufficient share of the tjost is defrayed by Ihe students themselves. 
Ordinarily, every student who enjoys university training should bw his due share of the 
cost. Poverty does not constitute a claim for free university training. Financial 
assistance should be given only to such students as are deficient in means, and have also 
proved themselves to possess exceptional ability.# 

If university training is given to all students desirous of it irrespectively of their means 
something much short of the best must be given, unless the community is prepared to pajr 
a big price for it. 








CuKNiNGHAM, Th^Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 


-Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. JT. R. 

(a), (b), (c) and {d). I incline to consider that university training at its best involves 
all the conditions specified. 

The ideal indicated is certainly not attained in Bengal and Assam, probably — as becomes 
an ideal — is not fully attainable anywhere. There cannot for instance as a practical 
measure be any preliminary selection so exclusive as to prevent the admission , to a 
vniversity of a fair proportion of students who would benefit more by the discipline of 
the parade ground than the liberty of the study ; and as regards the professoriate there 
is everywhere the difficulty of the academic temperament, the tendency to seclusion from 
the world of affairs from which the University ought to take its hfe. These considerations 
are for obvious reasons less dominant in Europe than in India where the University has, on 
the one hand to take overmuch of the work of the secondary school and, on the other, 
to rely upon teachers who in certain subjects of the course cannot be expected to attain to 
any standing. These arc not necessarily, however, continuing conditions, and I can see no 
reason why such an ideal should not be set up as a goal of attainment if the pace of the 
advance is adjusted to general progress. To attempt to enforce such principles at present 
for general application would be at once to discredit the ideal and to encourage reaction. 
The reasons for holding this view will be plain from the preliminary note. In the main 
they are :-r- 

(i) The disproportion between the resources available for university work and the 

numbers who claim and cannot be denied a university training. 

(ii) The fact that the University is the sole avenue to respectable employment, a 

university education it is the hall mark of social standing — involving the Univer- 
sity in the training of a largo number of students ill- adapted for higher study. 

(iii) The feebleness of secondary education. 

(iv) The fact that a now system of life and thought has to be assimilated and that a 

foreign language is the vehicle of learning. 

(v) The vocational aspect assumed by all departments of study. 

(vi) The political situation. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 


(u), (6), (c) and (d). J am in general agreement with the ideal outlined in the question. 
The attainment of the* ideal may be financially impossible. The country is poor and 
the n imber of student, s seeking university education is already largo and is increasing every 
year. There is a growing desire for uiiiver.sity education among the poori^r classes, many of 
whom have been slow to avail themselves of the educational facilities obtainable in the 
country. I beg to suggest an improvement in the existing system. At present, the teachers 
see little of the students outside the lecture-room ; but some chance of the students com- 
ing tinder the guidance of the teachers may be given by dividing the total number of 
feltndenis into several groups and assigning each group to one of the teachers, who will be 
called “ tutor ” to a particular group of pupils. The tutor will set apart two or three 
houra in the week when his pupils may come and consult him not only in matters 
relating to their studies, but in other matters also in which they may stand in need of 
advice from a senior. In assigning pupils to a tutor, the principal or better a com- 
mittee of professors (teachers in the- college) appointed for the purpose, will have regard 
to the subject taught by the ** ttttor, the general principle being that a tutor should 
have for pupils such students as he meets most fre^iently in the class. 

(c) With the colleges scattered all over the coimtry and teachers of different 
, shades of qualifications, it is not possible to allow much freedom of teaching. 

A carefully drawn up syUalbuS up to the B. A. and B.Sc. honours standard and an 
outline of the requirements of the M.A. and M.Sc. examination together with 
a list of recommended text-books to indicate the scope of the subject is 
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required for the guidance of teachers and students alike. This is the more 
necessary as few of the teachers are represented on the boards of studies or the 
examinireg boards. Of course, it is open, to every teacher to modify the sylla- 
bus by enlarging upon it or b / supplementing it in other ways to suit the capa- 
city of his students. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

But the ideal is not at present attainable in Bengal inasmuch as first grade teachers 
will not care to come out to India. 


Das, Saradafrasanna. 

(fl) It is desirable that all post-graduate students should be placed under the per- 
sonal guidance of teachers or tutors of fij’St-rate ability. This ideal is not 
attained at present, but it may be attained by reducing the strength of the 
post-graduate classes. Those graduates who wish to become pleaders or munsifs 
ought not to swell tlie post-graduate classes ; but they might qualify themselves 
for the B.L. and the M.L. degrees. The University ought to lay down that no 
student shall be permitted (in tlie manner they are actually permitted now) 
to attend a course of lectures for the M.A. or M.Sc. degree, simultaneously 
with a course of lectures in law. Tlie High Court in making appointments to 
the Judicial brancli of the Provincial Civil Service should not directly or indi- 
rectly insist Oft a higher general qualification than the B.A. honours degree. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 


{(i), (6), (c). and {d). I share the view indicated in tills question, but I think that in 
the existing sysiem in Bengal this ideal is neither attained nor attainable, and 
for the following reasons : — 

(il There are not many teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in 
their subjects in this university. 

(ii) Li^^rary . — Many of the libraries of the colleges affiliated to the University have 
a fairly good stock of ordinary text-books, manuals, and books of reference, 
but are very poor in journals, magazines and other types of periodicals. 
This defect should be remedied, and for this purpose there should be an inter- 
collegiate arrangement o€ buying, borrowing, and lending these periodicals fts 
it is not possible for any single institution to subscribe to all the publications of 
the^ learned societies of the world. The University library is also poor in its stock 
01 periodicals, but I think that the time as now come when the University can 
start the publication of periodicals embodying the results of investigations 
■‘arried on by its professors, lecturers, and advanced sluderyil and, then, by 
of exchange, it will be possible for the university library to have a very 
rich stock of journals, magazines, etc., and thus keep the teachers and the 
students alike abreast of the time. As far ai my information goes most of 
the coUege libraries are kept open during the regular college hours only and 
on account of this, the students are precluded from using • the libraries to 
the best advantage. Libraries sholiM be kept open from 6 a.m. to 8 F.M*, 
and students should be encouraged to use the library as a reading room. 
Another defect of the college libraries is tbp want of competent librarians. At 
present the duties of a librarian are usually assigned to a olefk with a very 
insufficient education. This state of things is extremely undesirable. Men • 
with good education and of wide reading should bo appointed as librarians. 
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Among other qualifications the librarians must be linguists, and the pay 
attached to the post should never be less than what a professor in a college 
receives. 

Laboratory . — The college laboratories are now well-housed and fairly well-equip- 
ped for the standards they are affiliated in. But on account of the insufficient 
number of t^eachers and in many cases, owing to insufficient accommodation 
the students cannot at present utilise the laboratory as they sliould. 
Some definite x>erioda are usually specified for the practical classes, ‘but 
students find it extremely difficult to work in the laboratory during any 
unsjiecified hour. There are usually two reasons ’ for this — ^namely, the 
occupation of the working benches by another batch of students, and 
the want of teachers to guide and help them. These two defects should 
be removed. The hours specified for practical classes should be utilised 
more for demonstration and the libraries, and the labor atorieig should be kept 
open during the whole day so that students may work in them during all 
available periods and thus be in a position to finish all work during the time 
intervening between tWD demonstration classes. ’ 

(iii) Under the present syst^ the post-graduate teachers are entrusted with the work 
of framing the course of studies from year to year, and this principle should 
bo extended to under-graduatajJ,paching also. In the under-graduate boards 
of studies the teachers shoula be more thoroughly represented and the pi'ivi- 
lege of co-option that has been granted to the different faculties should also 
be extended to the different boards of studios. At present the syllabus forms 
a i)art of the regulation, which cannot be changed without the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India, and this always takes a good deal of time. 
This state of things is extremely undesirable, and the Senate should be fully 
competent to sanction any syllabus without reference to the Government 
of India. 

With the exception of the science and arts teachers directly under the University and 
also of the members of the teaching staff of the Presidency Oollego to some extent and 
of a very few other colleges, the teachers of colleges are usually over -worked with the 
routine so that they have very little leisure work for pursuing independent investigation. 
Moreover, most of the libraries and laboratories of the colleges affiltated to the Uni- 
versity are not sufficiently equipped for the purpose. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

The functions of a university as stated in this question are all that may be desired 
but the increased responsibility of the Calcutta University owing to its unusual expan- 
sion, calls for the immediate necessity of creating at least two other universities, one 
in East Bengal, presumably at Dacca, and a second in the Western Preaidenc3% with 
the ultimate aim of having one university iu each head quarters distaict of each 
Division under a Commissioner in Bengal and Assam. Education is bound to spread. 
The Calcutta University should therefore be split up, as it seems to have already grown 
too unwieldy for a single corporate body to manage its affairs efficiently. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many Bengal districts and Assam are not duly represented 
in the Senate, except by a fe^y officials. 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I agree to all the essentialf^ of a university as mentioned in the 
question. ^ 

I am of opinion that this ideal is hardly attainable in the present system of our 
University. The reasons may be enumerated as follows : — 

(i) It is economically impossible to secure a sufficient number of teachers of 
first-rate ability from outside to place all students under their personal 
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guidance. It can only happen if proper facilities are offered to the most 
promising people of the colleges or the University to develop their powers, 
so that there may be a constant supply of able men in the University. 
This is, as a rule, never done not only in private colleges but in Govern* 
rnout colleges as well. 

(ii) Calcutta University includes in name a very large number of colleges, but 
has no control over them except in so far as degrees and curricula are 
concerned. So there, is no question of placing boys under good professors. 
The colleges are practically^ free to choose their own men, the University 
bein^ satisfied if the men ai)pointed have M.A. degrees. 

(iii) In most of Ihe colleges, “specially in Calcutta, the number of boys is so 

large that the question of personal guidance becomes impossible in the 
highest degree. The professors do not know their boys and often can- 
not know by their faces whether tifey are their students or not. 

(iv) The^e are no well-nappointed libraries even in Calcutta of a specialised 

nature. The University is trying to get one, bub even this is not open 
to ail the students of Calcutta, nor can it afford to do it. College 
libraries are only libraries in name. The problem of mofussil colleges 
again comes in, as libraries in Calcutta can be of no use to them or their 
professors. Even the professors of Calcutta have not access to any 
other library than the Imperial Library. If I judge of this library from 
the point of view of my subjects (Sanskrit or philosophy), I should like 
to call it a most insignificant library with a high-sounding name. 

(v) It is economically most un23ractical to establish big libraries except in a few 

jilaces where higher studies may be centralised. 

(vi) The present system of college training where the graduate and the under- 

graduate work of an elementai’y nature are mixed uj;) requires so much 
lecture work (of a tutorial nature) according to the regulations that if 
there be library facilities, it would be difficult for the boys to utilise 
thorn ; so much are they occupied generally with their class work. 

(vii) If libraries were started in a few central places and students for higher training 
bo grouped together in those places and picked professors in the habit 
of making researches be chosen from different mofussil centres to be 
collected there,, an ideal condition may be generated which may be 
highly beneficial to the students and professors alike. 

(viii) The.ro is almost no freedom of study and teaching and it will bo difficult 
to organise in tho present system, any, but the old sterootypod, procedure, 
where tho business of the professors is to deliver a certain number of 
lectures on certain books fixed by tho universities or on certain fixed 
curricula and it is the duty of the student to master those passages for 
examinations. In order to give any freedom of teaching, it is necessary 
that the jirofessors chosen must be men of talent and character, but it 
is difficult to get such men or regulate their appointment in a large number 
of colleges extending over such large areas. 

(ix) There cannot be any freedom of study with tho students so long as 
instruction is subordinated to examination. With the professors it is 
difficult as the libraries are poor. There is no sufficient incentive to do 
anything but the class work. 

(x) It IS even now possible to allow sufficient leisure to tho professors carrying 
on research work, but the mist of superstition has so mm-Ji clouded the 
outlook that it is thought that the professor who does not do a large amount 
of teaching work is no professor at all. There is therefore no arrangement 
for giving any special facility or encouragement to the professor trying to 
advance his subject. 


Datta, A. C. 

(a), (6), (c) and (rt5). I fully consider that the university training involves tho main 
features enumerated * 

And ttio reason that it is not attained under tho existing conditions of the Indian i ni- 
vergities (although I so© no reason why it should not be attainable under altered condi- 
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tions of these imiversities), is what I have already stated in answer to question 1, 
namely, the subordination of teaching to the examination. It is the freedom of 
teaching and of study which do not exist under the i)re9ent university system in 
India. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I share the view formulated as to the functions of a uni- 
versity. 

Thanks to the foresight of our veteran educationist, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, his new 
pf^Vgraduate scheme is a step towards the realisation of the ideal, so far as the city 
of Calcutta is concerned. Formerly post-graduate studies were carried on in the city only 
at two centres, the Presidency College and the Scottish Churches College, The auth- 
orities of these colleges with their limited resources managed to train a limited 
number of students in a limited number of subjects. The students of one centre were 
not allowed to have the benefit of attending the lectures delivered by better teachers 
belonging to the other centre. Again, there are many colleges in the city which, though 
not able to undertake a complete course of lectures in an advanced subject, might be 
able to spare one or two members of their staff to lecture on a portion of a course, so that 
the grounci would be completely covered by two or more professors belonging to different 
ooUpges. The new scheme, by bringing together all the best teachers of a subject 
selected from the staffs of all the colleges in the city, by appointing new teachers on its 
own account, by securing the services of “ persons, engaged in other than educa- 
tional work, who undertake, ♦ ♦ ♦ to deal with special subjects in which they are 

authorities,” and by making arrangements for the teaching of all the subjects in all 
their branches within the purview of the regulations, has afforded to the students better 
facilities of training by the bettor teachers and in a wider range of subjects. And 
further by making provision that “ Every student of the post-graduate classes in 
Calcutta shall be assigned by the Board of Higher Studies in his subject' to a particular 
member of the staff as tutor,” the new scheme gives the student the greatest 
advantage of the training. 

There are some, however, who are against the new scheme. They often quote in 
their favour the following remarks of the London tfniversity Commissioners : — 

“ There should be close association of under-graduate and post-griiduat© works. 
Proposals which tend to tlreir separation are injurious to both. A hard and 
fast line between the two is disadvantageous to the under-graduate and dimi- 
nishes the number who go on to advanced work. The most distinguished 
teachers must take their part in under -graduate teaching and their spirit 
should dominate it all. The main advantage to the student is the personal 
influence of a man of original mind. The main advantage to the teachers 
is that they select their students for advanced work from a wider range, train 
them in their own methods, and are stimulated by association with them. 
Free intercourse with advanced students is inspiring and encouraging to 
under-graduates. Finally the influence of the University as a whole upon 
teachers and students, and upon all departments of work within it is lost if 
the higher work is separated from the lower.” 

(The Essentials of a University in a Great centre of Population ; being a reprint of 
Part II of the Final Report of the Royal Commissioners on University Educa- 
tion in London. Governirient of India ; Bureau of Education. Analysis of 
the Report.) 

The now scheme is an advance towards the realisation of the foregoing ends and not 
otherwise as its detractors think it to be. For : — 

(i) Under the old scheme only the under-graduates of the Presidency and the Scottish 
Churches Colleges had the advantage of free intercourse with advanced stu- 
dents, whereas the new scheme by allowing a graduate student to be attached 
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^ to^ the college of his graduation where he may join a^U the socfal and 

functions {vide Sec, 34) has really extended the advantage to the un4&IP 
graduates of other colleges. 

{ii) Under the old soheme the best teachers of a college had to devote all their fiine 
to the post-graduate work, whereas under the new soheme they |i.re relieved 
of a portion of thar higher work ao that they will now have time for under* 
taking under-graduate work as well as for their independent investigation. 
Thus at present, a teacher of an original turn of mind can watch a student 
from his ’under-graduate up to his graduate days which, in the opinion of ttto 
London University Commissioners, is to the advantage of both the teacher 
and the taught. 

Thus the new scheme is not a separation of the post-graduate and the under -graduate 
work, but is a readjustment of the materials required for higher studies as far as they 
are available in the city so that tho student may have the best oppoifcunity and the 
University may realise its highest ideal. 

What, however, the new soheme is doing is to get the best material for the post- 
graduate teaching out of the existing state of things. Beyond that in the under-graduate 
teaching the state of affairs is not up to the standard indicated in (a). It is possible to 
classify the educational services in Bengal into three main groups, viz. : — 

(i) University service — comprising “ teachers appointed and paid by the Univer- 

sity ** (chap. IX, 3 (a))- 

(ii) Government service, 

{iii) Private servioe^comprising the teachers in private institutions. 

Leaving aside the case of university professors, every university lecturer is a first 
class M.A, or M.Sc. of the University, cither a Gold or Silver Medalist ; some of them 
have even higher distinctions as recipients of doctorates and of P. R. S., some have also 
Briti.sh university training. All these men are engaged in post-graduate work only. 
The Government service is divided into two services, I. E. S. and P. E. S. (newly labell^ 
by Lord Islington as classes I and II). There is also tho third, the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service, which also shares in the college work. The I. E. S. is taken to be 
senior to the P. E. S. This division is primarily based on the artificial distinction of race 
and colour rather than on real educational qualifications. The Iloit’ble Educational 
Member of the Government of India placed before the Legislature a return showing that 
in two recent years 46 members had been added to tho I. E. S., out of whom only 31 
were Oxford or Cambridge graduates, and that out of these 31, only — 

8 were First class honours men 
12 „ Second ,, „ 

6 „ Third „ „ 

1 was a Fourth ,, honours man 

and 4 were ordinary “ Poll ” B. A.’s, — while the other 15 recruits were mostly graduates of 
tho Irish, Wel^h or provincial universities. In the twenty-one months preceding Septem- 
ber 1912, 35 officers had been appointed to this branch, of whom 2 were first class and' 7 
second class Oxford or Cambridge honours men, while the remaining 26 had lower quali- 
fications or belonged to cheap provincial universities of tho British Isles.’* {Modern 
Review, VoL XXII, No. 2, p. 183.) On the other hand we find in the P. E. S., men who 
by their tiniversity distinctions, by their later acquisitions as original researchers and 
by their success as teachers are of a far higher calibre than most men in the I. E, S. 
The average qualification of a P. E. S, man is, however, not equal to that of tho univer- 
sity lecturer. The standard of private service is equal to that of the P. E. S. Under 
these circumstances it will not be easy to attain the ideal formulated in {a). 

Here I think I should sound a note of precaution. As already stated tho new post- 
gi^aduate scheme (Chap. IX, 3 (c) ) allows the selection of good teachers from Government 
service. In so doing no distinction should bo made*betweeu race, colour or tho classes of 
seryice, bowevey odd it may appear. It may be sstid that this fear of being domineered 
over by race distinctions has given rise in the minds of some donors to the University a 
keen sense of super-patriotism as to make it a condition of their donation that tho 
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holders of the chairs founded by them and the recipients of the research sohotiM^shipa 
attached to those chairs shall be Indians* True education must not make any 
distinction of caste or creed, race or birth. That this note of warning is not unwarrant- 
able can be seen from the following incident : — “ Three years ago the Times (Educa- 
tional Supplement) denounced the Calcutta University because the Presidency College 
^as represented on its Board of Studies in history by a junior, while the senior professor 
was not on it. On investigation of this alleged scandal, the following fact came to 
light ; the so-called junior was an Indian P. E. S. officer named Mr, J. N. Bas Gupta, 
who had taken honours at Oxford as early as 1889 and had 24 years’ experience in 
college teaching, while the officially labelled senior was, of course, an Englishman, 
Mr. Oaten, wh,o had taken honours at Cambridge some twenty years later, but had 
been put over the old Oxonian’s head by reason of his being a European,** {Modern 
Beview, Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 181.) 


De, Har Mohun. 

Yes, I share this view as to the functions of a university; but I am afraid the 
standard cannot fairly be applied now. The country is poor. The percentage of 
illiterate persons being overwhelmingly large, we care now more for quantity than 
quality. I do not mean to say that quality is to be altogether neglected. 


De, Satischanbba. 

(<^)» (<^) (^^)* I subscribe to these. 

Professors and lectnrors should not only be intellectually qualified, but also be of 
good character. They should be older than their pupils, and should bo such as to command 
their respect. They should have genuine sympathy for their students. They shouM bo 
honest and painstaking. They should remember that their examples are often imitatetl 
by the students. 

The best Eurojieans or the Europeans who are specialists should be persuaded to come 
over to India on special rates of pay. But the bulk of lecturers should be Indians, as 
they can best know the Indian mind, its difficulties and wants, and the means by which 
curiosity for learning may be awakened. 

An arbitrary or illogical combination of subjects as is sometimes done in interme- 
diate and degree classes should not bo allowed. 


Be, Sushil Kumar. 

(a) What is actually intended by the phrase “ personal guidance ** is not very 
clear : but if it refers, in a limited sense, to general tutorial guidance# my answer 
is in the affirmative. But I may be permitted to point out that the number of 
“ teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing ” must of necessity be 
very limited in any university, and in view of this fact it is not very practicable 
to make the arrangement suggested. The supreme necessity of general tutorial 
guidance, however, can never be gainsaid. The system of tutorial work has 
been recently introduced in many of the colleges from the I. A. up to the M.A. 
standard. The experiment has only been begun and it is too early to pronounce 
any definite opinion on this subject. It may be suggested, however, that 
more stress certainly ought to be laid upon’Hutorial guidance where there is real 
opportunity of doing scilid work. If a systematic record of such work is kept 
and if the degree is awarded not only upon the results of the final examination 
but also upon such records, then both the teachers and the students alike woiHd 
' benefit. It cannot be denied that such a step is imperatively neoessaiy : for, 
among other' reasons, it is only fair that the degree should be awarded 
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upon the uncertain results of three or four hours of written examination — In 
which enters a large eleng^ent of chanoe-^but also upon the substantial work 
done by the student in his two or three years’ continuous course of study# 
This will, on the other hand, compel the student to do systematic work through- 
out his whole course instead of straining all his nerves on the eve of the exa- 
mination in order to pass in some way or other. In my opinion, again, this tutorial 
guidance ought to be more systematic and more emphatic in the oarlim: than 
in the later stages : for if the work be properly undertaken at the beginning 
there will be no necessity for such work in the more advanced stage. This will 
not only allow a larger degree of freedom of study to the advanced student, but it 
will also leave us free to introduce the seminar system at the M.A. stage as a 
training towards higher work. It may also be suggested that the professof or 
.lecturer ought not to combine the double capacity of a lecturer and a tutor : but 
that there ought to be a separate body of efficient tutors working under the 
direction of a professor or h^oturer. 

(6) My answer to this quefction is undoubtedly in the affirmative. 

(c) There cannot be any doubt that a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study 
should be allowed : but how to regulate the freedom thus allowed is the most 
important question. 

To limit the lectures Within the bounds of text-books prescribed by the Board of 
Studies is an evil to which attention has often been drawn. Our educational system 
has been stigmatised as text -book-ridden and to a certain extent this stigma cannot 
bo disputed. Text-bpoks or class-books, to which Boards of Studies, consisting mostly 
of men having no direct touch with higher teaching, are so deeply attached, are bound 
soon to be out of date. Teaching wholly based upon such a foundation is fatal to all 
true proficiency or scholarship. Said the Vice-Chancellor in his Convocation Address in 
March, 1911 — “ What our universities undertake and what they are expected to under- 
take by students trained under a radically erroneous system, is to prescribe text-books as 
far as they can, text-books for even the most advanced subjects, text-books, in many 
instances, hopelessly antiquated or ludicrously inadequate.” Of course, I do not propose 
here to do way entirely with all text-books or standard works on a subject. If they are 
evils, they are at the same time necessary evils : what is wanted is that they should bo 
recognised as such, both by the student and the professor. It would be better if the 
University would, from time to time, undertake to proscribe a general syllabus on the 
particular subject and recommend books to cover and not exclusively limit tho same ; 
or it may ask the professor or the lecturer in that subject to draw up such a syllabus and 
recommend such books, to which the University may attach its approval. This 
general outline of the courses of lectures, if necessary, may be strictly adhered to, though 
the lecturer may be allowed to treat the individual topics in his own way, incorporating, 
as he may, in his lectures all the most important and most up-to-date information 
available. I am aware that at the I. A. and B.A. stages this system may not be so 
necessary and luay frequently be misunderstood and abused, but in tho case of higher 
teaching, it is almost indispensable. Instead of following the stereotyped groove indi- 
cated by the text-books, it would enable the professor to bring up his lectures to date, 
to discuss new facts that come to light, new theories that are put forward, and to refer 
the student to original sources and authorities. It will also leave him free to inolude, 
if necessary, in his lectures the results of his own investigations in that particular subject 
and thus make his lectures valuable and interesting. 

With regard to freedom of study, tho question seems to mo to present some special 
difficulty arising out of the conditions ol^taining here. It has often been pointed out 
that compulsoiy attendance of lectures, specially in the case of advanced students for 
B.A. honours or M.A., is an evil. On the other hand, it has been urged that if there is 
no such i3ile of compulsory attendance, it would, in the absence of any such safeguard as 
the residential -system, only increase the number of* absentee students. It oannot bo 
danied, however, that percentage of attendance at present required (75 per cent.) . 
is too high and that it should be reduced. In my opinion, in the I. A. and B.A. 
it would be quite enough if the student were required to attend 50 per cent, of 
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the lectures delivered in each subject : while in B.A honours and M.A. no such rigid 
rule should be enforced. In order to safeguard the not unlikely contingency of the 
professors lecturing to empty benches, I suggest that the seminay and tutorial work 
should be better organised. The two or three years’ course, as the case may be, should 
be diTided into terms and the student should be required to do a cer^tain dxed 
peroentage of tutorial work every term. This will prevent the student from leaving the 
confines of the University and, in order to do the tutorial work efficiently, he will be 
bound to attend the class- lectures regularly. As the tutorial classes, again, must of 
necessity be small, the tutor will have ample opportunity of knowing every student 
intimately, and any case of irregularity or systematic absence wil] at once be brought i 
to l|is notice. I make these suggestions, however, with considerable hesitation : for 
unless this system is given a fair trial, it may not work very successfully. 

(d) It is undoubted that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to pursue 
independent investigation in their own subjects : but the question arises — ^what 
safeguards should there be to ensure that leisure thus allowed is properly 
utilised ? I think the ,be^ way to prevent abuse would be that the teacher-j, 
to whom such leisure’ is allowed, should be asked to submit after a prescribed 
period substantial evidence of his work during this j)oriod. If necessary, distinc- 
tion in this direction or meritorious work may be taken into account in the 
matter of promotion or increase of salary by way of additional inducement or 
encouragement. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d). University training at its best involves the points given in this 
question, only in regard to (c) the degree of freedom of teaching and of study 
should bo well defined. 

The ideal is very partially attained at present in Bengal, and is attainable under this 
existing system, with some modifications, in Bengal, if the requisite money is spent 
for its attainment. 


DeTj, N. N. 

(a) The students ought to be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of ability 
and recognised standing. Speaking of under-graduate teaching I can say that 
this can be attained by having a more intimate relation between the teacher and 
the pupil. And such intimate relation is possible more in the mofussil ; henoo 
efforts are to be directed to have such colleges, and the University should facililato 
grou})s of teachers and educated men to found such institutions. It is not always 
necessary nor is it practicable a^the preliminary and the under-graduate univer- 
sity stage to hfl^ve a limited number of students under one teacher. 

{b) Certamly, — but to take advantage of a good library or a laboratory the student 
must be well-e<|uipped in the higher school and the preliminary university stage. 

(c) Yes. JEven in the preliminary stages the selection of text-books may be left to 

teachers, the University only defining a syllabus which also would be revised 
periodically, 

(d) Yes. 

The reasons stated in my answer to question 1 sufficiently indicate that the ideal 
is not attained nor is now attainable under the existing system of university eduoAtion 
now obtaining in Bengal. But by changing the sjfstem on rational lines we may hop© 
to come up to the standard. 


Dhar, Rai S^hib Bihari Lal. 

The ideal is not attained nor t# it attainable under the existing system. 
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(a), (&), (o) and (d). It depends upon what is regarded as the object of univearsity 
training. If the objects of university education are merely to provide the ? 
means of training, these follow as a natural consequence. Speakio|; from 
experience of Ma^ae, the ideal is incapable of attainment for the fpllowinij'^^* 
reasons, viz » : — 

(i) A lack of teachers of first-rate ability and i^ecognised standing in their subja^* 

(ii) in-equipped libraries and laboratories. 

(iii) The undue prominence given to examinations which leaves little scope for fr®0- ^ 
dom of teaching or study, and more than all, the constitution of the Univer- 
sity which can exercise little control over the constituent coUcges. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

(a) Yes. 

{b) Yes. I do not see how really good work is to be turned out without both good 
laboratories and a good library. 

(c) I believe in a fixed syllabus for certain standards but, in advanced work, I advocate 

a fair degree of freedom of teaching and study. 

(d) There is too much “ extra-mural ” work in the average college. In order that a 

chemist may keep himself informed of the i)rogross of the times he must have 
time both for study and research. Naturally tlie heads of departments will 
have more time to spend on individual students than jimior men taking larger 
and more junior classes. It must be remembered that the junior men hope to 
receive promotion to senior posts and so they too should have leisure in whic*h to 
read current literature on their subject and to do original work. ^ 

I see no reason why such a standard should bo inapplicable. It may mean a slight 
increase in expenditure for a few years, but if the students get keen on their work the 
utility of their existence to the technical world will become obvious and money will be 
forthcoming. It is a proposal whose merits or demerits can only be judged by experi- 
ment, (Fide also my answer to question 7.) 


Dutt, Bamapada. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. University training at its besFmust involve the conditions 
set forth. 

This ideal is not attained or attainable under the existing'system in Bengal, 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

I admit that university training at its best and highest — ^I specially note 'the wprd 
highest — ^involves that students should be under the personal guidance of first-rate 
teachers who would read and work with the students in libraries and laboratories, 
would teach the boys not mere formulas or text- books, but teach them all that they ought 
to know about the course proposed and who would themselves be yearning after fresh 
light in the regions of the unknown and kindle curiosity in their students for the s^me, 
and woTild sometimes convey these glad tidings to the students-friends and fellow- workers# 
I have advisedly used the word highest, for to my mind the college course may be 
divided into two distinct groups, the under-graduate course and the post-graduate oourscit 
the one a course of training, of receiving information, the other a course of assiinilatiolf, 
discussion and consideration from several s'de points of view. It is in thi$ latter 
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process that the direction of a master mind is necessary. In the under-graduate oourso 
it is well and good if the student remains under the personal care of a good teacher 
who loves and lives with the boy, feels his difficulties and ever helps him in thh library 
and laboratory and teaches him all that he ought to know without confining, himself to 
^^rticular text-books. The professorial duty of the teache|: should be the first Care in 
the under-graduate course. ^ 

Under the existing system this ideal can be attained when the professor is bond fide 
so, with a loving heart and a sympathetic spirit ; when he is easily accessible to his 
students and is ever ready to meet them and explain their difficultiea In private colleges 
where the professor has some personal attachment to the institxltion he often approxi- 
mates to this standard, and specially in colleges situated in themofussil, where students 
and professors live in near proximity. But a great town is a great solitude. Still a 
private college professor is better than a Government college professor who does not 
owe anything to the institution or to the success of his students.. A European 
professor is at a further disadvantage, for the student can hardly be familiar with him. 
Of course missionary fathers have the peculiar knack .of entering into the student’s heart. 
When we were students of the CJhit^gong College for the F.A. course in 1903-04 w© 
remember how greatly we valued this personal guidance of our professors, Mr. Puma 
Chandra Ktmda, Mr. Bharat Chundra Dhar and others, and how we deeply deplored 
this loss of the personal touch when we came to the Presidency College in Calcutta in 
1905. This may be due to the big size of the class and the peculiar life of a bxfSy 
town. We gained this personal intimacy in the M.A. class however, and it was then 
that we really found a toacjier. 

The present post-graduate course under the University is a distinct advance and 
students now live and work with first-rate professors, some of whom themselves are 
engaged in research work. The post-graduate scheme is of recent origin and great 
things are expected of it. Care has to be taken that hond fide teachers are employed 
for til© purpose and half-timers are taken in rarely, llie classes may however grow 
too big for one man to bestow personal attention upon all the students and it may be 
necessary to find two or three other centres for post-graduate teaching, e.g., in Dacca, 
Chittagong and Rajshahi. Already tliere exist arrangements for university lectures at 
Dacca in chemistry and economics, but the M.A. classes in Dacca have not been a 
success and they cannot be so unless we find a sufficient number of students who feel 
their corporate existence and pride in their higher pursuits. Then again there ought 
to be a sufficient number of good B.A.’s the pick of whom alone may feel any enthu* 
siasm for the post-graduate work, and it is an unfortunate fact that the Dacca colleges 
do not turn out more than a handful of honours B.A,’s and B.Sc.’s. 

I therefore believe that the condition of best under -graduate training can be obtained 
under the existing system of education when the University encourages the growth of 
first grade colleges in the mofussil where students may live under ,.the personal car© of 
their parents and of their professors, who again meet the parents and thus exercise a 
double control over students. 

The post-graduate class should continue for the present in Calcutta under the separate 
organisation of the Post-Graduate Council where every post-graduate lecturer feels his 
importance and usefulness and where the lecturers find a free hand in deciding upon 
the courses of study and get ready access to the well- equipped university laboratory. 
The spirit for independent investigation also has roused many a lecturer to a new fir© 
of purification andf it would be a proud day for Bengal when in accordance with th© 
recent suggestions of the Public Services Commission, the Government will secure some 
of the eminent research professors of the West for our Calcutta University and they 
will leave a permanent impress of their work upon the University. I of course do not 
approve of professors who would come at a cost of a few thousand rupees and pass away 
in less than tbree months with the cheque in their pockets after delivering a course of 
lectures in a stereotyped fashion. Thdt is of no good. I want men who will live with, us 
(or a number of years, work with us and raise us to a full sense of our responsibfiity iw 
the realm of knowledge, men who will organise societies and journals and get a batoh 
of young workers to publish new thoughts and new lights for their pages. 
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In this connection I may say that omr present system has often been d^ried by a 
set of honest educationists and a verdict has been passed in favour of the residential 
system, which is said to meet all the conditions for univer^ty training. But I do not . 
Jsnow how we can have more personal guidance tocause the professor lives iii his^^ 
house adjacent to the students’ quarters* The virtues of amiability and love and sym- 
pathy cannot be forced upon any man and there will be a good professor, afi indifferent 
professor and a peevish professor too. The gentleman will certainly live with his family 
and has got his children’s illness to look to and his bazar accounts to look after. Ha 
may feel it a great infliction if students are to go oaq after another in the early hours 
of the morning and the late hours after dusk. He will naturally fix the hours when he 
will meet his students in the library apart from lecture hours and so this personal direc- 
tion would also after all be a matter of lifeless rohtino for which he need not live close by 
his students. With our peculiar social customs, the professor cannot play with ua and 
dine with us without losing his control over’ps to some extent, specially in our under- 
graduate course. We, in our younger days, lived in the Eden Hindu Hostel under the 
personal guidance of a professor, but he was always thought of in connection with the 
messing arriv^gements and sick nursing arrangements. Personal touch in education 
there was absolutely none. In many Calcutta messes the superintohdenfc is a clerk and * 
a bazar accountant more or less. In fact there is no charm in living beneath the same 
roof unless the hearts beat together. As regards tho personal touch one need not be 
always in physical touch. We greatly appreciated this personal touch when we met 
Professors Peake or Cunningham or lioy sometimes in tlie corridors of the coilego when 
he enquired how we were doing and asked us to read this and that book ; when we 
met , Professor Purna Chandra Kunda walkiiig along the hill sides of Chittagong when 
he would talk of the lives of many- a brilliant man and give us personal directions as 
regards life and study. All this was life of an easy unostentatious nature. Tho student 
felt the individual touch with the professor and that is what epnobled him. And for 
all. this Professors Kunda or Peake might live a mile away from me. I shall deal with 
the other dangers of withdrawing a horde of young boys from the personal care of 
their guardians to a hostel in answer to another question. All that I say here again 
is that we can obtain the best of university training under the existing system ; only 
let us have more colleges in tho country where personal intimacy grows quicker under 
the softer 43lue of a clearer atmosphere. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

(a), (b), (o) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal set forth is attainable (but not attained now) under the existing system 
in Bengal, provided more naoney be forthcoming for university education and none be 
retained as a professor who has not done some valuable work, and who does not carry 
on higher studies all through his career. ^ 


Dutta, Eabindra Mohan. 


{a)p (h), (c), and (d), I consider that the ideal of university life as described is attain - 
able under tho existing system in Bengal if tho number of libraries and 
laboratories is multiplied, if tho number of |toachors is increased proportionally 
and the teachers are paid liberally for their work and if tho teaching in the 
colleges is not subordinated to university ©xamination^. The first two of thee© 
conditions are financial questions which cannot be solved by any amount of 
argument. Otherwise there is no reason why under tho existing system th© 
ideals proposed in (a), (6), (c) and (d) will be unattainable in Bengal. 


^ European Aseociatioif, Calcutta. 

,(«)> (6) and (d). We consider that “university training at its best involves 

points enumerated. 
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Fawots^ G. E. 

(«)» (f>)i (c) and (d). I agree that the four points suggested are desirable, bift it id difficult 
to secure them. 

In the first place the salaries offered in colleges, particularly in privately liriana^fed 
colleges, are not always sufficient to secure first-rate teachers. 

In the second place funds are not always available for the equipment of good librades 
and laboratories. 

In the third place owing to shortage of funds the number of teachers whom it is pbssible 
to employ is often so limited that teachers must either neglect their students or have little 
leisure for research. 

Lastly, in colleges which have not succeeded in obtaining teachers of first-rate ability 
some external stimulus such as that of common examinations must be applied, or the 
teaching will be only of a very moderate quality. These common examinations, however, 
may tend not only to keep up the work of the less efficient colleges, but to keep down the 
standard of the better colleges. This seems to point to the desirability of having at least 
* one thoroughly well-equipped and Stalfed university with a high qualification for admission 
and with courses regulated mainly by its own teachers. The colleges no tforming part 
of this University would apparently continue to need the stimulus of common examinations,. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d). The replies arc all in the affirmative. But teachers thus appoin- 
ted should preferably be Indians, who arc expected to be more familiar with 
the defects and requirements of Indian students. 

For the realisation of the above ideals, teachers and students should have facilities 
or closer and freer association with one another, which is not possible under the present 
system. In fact the relation between (Guru) and (Sishya), which existed between the * 
teachers and students m older days in our eountry, should be revived 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

(a), (6), (c) and (</). I do consider that university training at its best involves the 
requirements stated. 

The ideal is not attained, and is not attainable except at a vast expenditure of money. 
The money required will not be available for a long time. 


Geddes, Patrick. 


(a), (6), (c) and (d). Certainly. 

These functions do not seem fully attainable under present conditions. Yet if the 
general desire for them be granted, and the freedom and material necessity be sux^plied, 
the present spirit and organisation of the University should, of course, rapidly improve 
with them. 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

% 

(a) and (h). Yes, university training at its best involves these. 

Th© success of higher work depends on the intellectual and moral qualities the 
professors and teachers who diould be men of rare gifts, resolute will, superior training 
and of an indomitable love of learning. 

Those who are at Calcutta know best as to the fitness of the present teaching stsiffi 
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Ghose, Tke Hou’ble Rai Debbnder Chunbee, Bahadur* 

(a), (J), (c) and (d). My answers to these are in the affirmative. . 

The ideal is attainable under existing oonditions if not under the' existing system. 


GaosE, Sir Rash Behary. 

« 

(fit), (&), (o) and (d). University training should in my opinion conform to the idefbl 
indicated. 

I consider that the ideal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal, though 
it has not so fagr been attained. 

The attainment of this ideal, however, involves that ; — 

(а) and (d) There should be a larger number of the better class of teachers 

available for the work, 

(б) The libraries and laboratories should be linked up closely, and not work in 

isolation from each otlier as now. 

(c) The courses of studies should bo more elastic, at least in the higher stages, the- 
teachers being given liberty to design the courses in their respective sul>j0Cta, 
subject to the final authority of a committee of the Senate. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(a) Yes. I think in some subjects the existing staff does not represent men of 
first-rate ability or of rocogjiisod merit. 

(h) I do not think there is a good scientific library in the v/holo of Bengal. Certainly 
ever 3 ’' town which has got a (rollege ought to have a well-equipped library. We 
arc very muqji handicapped, for instance, for want of a good library. 

(c) I think the laboratory arrangements in some of the private ooJ legos are far from 
satisfactory. 

d) No doubt the teachers are given a certain amount of leisure for research work, 
but I do not think it sufficient in most cases. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). I agree with thfe four-fold character of university training men- 
tioned. 

I hold that these tests cannot be applied to the existing system in Bengal — inas- 
much as : — 

(i) Teachers of first-rate ability (and I should add of unimpeachable character) * 

are not many : nor does the system bring them into clpse association ^th 
students. On the contrary, it is the usual thing to consider it more dignified 
for a teacher to remain aloof from students. 

(ii) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are not many — and students were dis- 

couraged (until very lately) by irksome regulations and penalties from any 
/ree access to such, 

(iii) Limitations exist as regards freedom of study and teaching and are sometimes 
most unreasonable. • 

(<^) The University exacts an attendance of 75 per cent, of lectures delivered apad^ 
the number of lectures actually delivered far exceeds the minimal require- 
me&ts of the University. This has encouraged the disgraceful practice of. 
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“ attendance by proxy.*’ TThis is the students’ method of retaUatixig fo® 
bad teaching and compulsory attendance. 

Syllabuses are drawn up and text-books prescribed which are too long and 
too many. Students do not get any leisure to think. 

In short, the regulations of the University are harsh, but colleges and Syndi- 
cates interpret them still more harshly. 

As lecturing is overdone and the number of teachers is not many, individual 
teachers do not have enough leisure. With less lectures students would 
have more freedom of ’ study and teachers more leisure to pursue independent 
investigation. " 

(The Post-graduate Council has introduced this improvement fortunately this 
very session.) 

Still, with modifications and improvements as suggested in the existing system, the 
deal is attainable. „ 


Ghosh, Devapbasad. 

{a), (b), (o) and (d). The four elements of university training at its best I have 
nothing to object to; and we may consider them as ideals to be always kept in 
view in any scheme of reform; but I do not consider each of these four to be 
of equal importance and usefulness. I do not consider conditions (a) and (ci) 
are as important as the other two. » 

Under the system existing at present in Bengal none of these conditions are quite 
complied with; but if improvement is to be made in the standard of' teaching, I think 
more attention should be paid to the elements (b) and (c) than to (a) and (d). 

We must consider the present state of learning in Bengal. My idea is that the 
most pressing need at the present time is, and bids fair to bo so for a long time 
to come, the utmost possible extension of education. In view 6i the general poverty of 
the people nothing should be done which will render education more costly and 
consequently less available to the people. We must not have less education under 
the pretext of better education. 

Starting from this point of view, I think that the first condition laid down mpst 
not be stretched too far. Personal guidance of students by teachers of first-fate 
ability is quite a good thing; but I do not think it is indispensable. I enum^rat^ 
the disadvantages of emphasising this point too much. 

Personal guidance, if it is to be worth anything, involves that the students should 
be all personally known to the teacher; that their general conduct and methods of study 
should be under his supervision; and that the teacher should have time to lool? after 
each individual student. 

The effect will be unduly to restrict the number of students; say, to establish a 
ratio of one to twenty, or at most of one to twenty-five, among teachers and students. 
And if the number of students is to be kept as it is to increase correspondingly the 
number of teachers would render the cost of imparting education tremendous. Let 
us take up a ooncrete case. In a private college, like Ripon College, there are 
.roughly 2,000 students; taking the ratio of 25 : 1, there must be- 80 professors on the 
staff for subjects like English; 40 professors in mathematics, and like numbers 
, in' Sanskrit, philosophy, and other widely-read subjects. And according to the first 
condition laid down, all these have to be men of first-rate ability. I do not suppose 
that such men are plentiful, and even if they were, consider the expenses to be incurred " 
by the college, and consequently to be extracted from the students. The whole thing 
is unthinkable. Such a system would scarcely leave much time for independent investi- 
^gation to the teachers, which is desirable. ^ 

Condition (d) itself can be carried too far. Men like Kelvin and Tait and Baer 
were great and noted scientists, litiU they lectured to students as long as they 
vwere physically able ; but there are professors in the Calcutta University College of 
'Science who do not lecture at all, perhaps deeming it beneath their dignity to iHsaoh 
mere students; and the ostensible ground is that they must devote their time to 
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search. This statie of things is certainly not desirable. Of course teachers shoiild ‘ 
have reasohable leisure to carry on original work j but the principle must not be pressed 
to any great lengths. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswab. 

(a) If by * personal guidance * is meant guidance from day to day and at every stage 
of the students’* work, such an arrangement is not possible even in the case of 
those who are taking a post-graduate course, owing to tne paucity of teachers 
■of first-rate ability and recognised standing. Nor does it seem to be very neces- 
sary, for satisfactory rosulta^inay be obtained by appointing as tutors or assist- 
ants, brilliant graduates who have just completed their education. Under 
' competent guidance, they ought to be able to assist and direct the studies of 
those who are preparing for an ordeal which they have themselves passed with 
credit. Besides, as in attainments and intelligence they are not too high for 
the students, they have a hotter chance of entering into their difficulties and sug- 
gesting solutions and methods of study which have some relation to thoir aptitudes 
and powers of comprehension. The students in their turn will be able to 
understand them, and the sympathy which is born of such knowledge will encou- 
rage them to entertain and work for an ideal that seems quite realisable. Fre- 
quent contact with superior minds, though it has an ennobling influence, is apt to 
crush individuality and to teach a barren admiration that paralyses effort by 
presenting an ideal that is beyond reach. The tutors will thus supply a neces- 
sary link between the very limited number of prefessors of eminence and the 
students, and will ‘ help in welding the component parts of the University into a 
corporate whole.* The professor should bo expected to explain the principles 
which underlie tlic subject which he professes, its scope and method and the 
difficult portions in it as well as the results of the latest investigations. He 
should also test by occasional exercises how far his instnictfons have been 
followed by the tutors and whether the students have worked on the lines appro- 
ved by him. Such a division of labour has, I understand, been introduced in 
the University College and I consider it very desirable, because it secures 
economy as well as efficiency. 

For under-graduate teaching in colleges the professors should, as far as possible, 
be recruited from among those who have served v ith credit as tutors to post- 
graduate students. They have not merely a distinguished career at the Univer- 
sity to recommend them, but also the training which they have received under 
^’ompetent guidance in the art of teaching itself. And the university professora 
should be selected from among those who have earned distinction and acquired 
considerable experience as teachers of under-graduates. 

\h} Yes, but as desultory reading is often a sheer waste of time, the students should 
be guided by their tutors in the choice of the books which they should read or 
consult. . 

ic) Yes, there should bo as much freedom of teaching and of study as an external 
examinat’on conducted by an affiliating university and submitted to by students 
from colleges of widely different standing will permit. 

(d) Yes, for otherwise the best men will not be attracted to the profession and the 
best work will not be got out of them. A teacher who owing to lack of leisure 
cannot continue his studies and so improve his mind and add to his stock of know- 
ledge will deteriorate till at last he comes d^wn almost to the low level of thofi(e 
whom he is required to teach. 

• ,• 

^ , I consider the ideal set forth above attainable under the existing system, if it i a modifiedl 
*31 Idle maxuier suggested in my answer to question 1. 
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Ctaosa, Jkanobakbba. 

I share the view that university training at its best involves ; — 

(a) That the students should be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ; 

\ (6) That the teachers and students alike should have access to well-appointed libraries 

, and laboratories. 

‘ This ideal is not attained at present. But I believe it is attainable under the existing 
system in BengaL 

As regards the other two points in the question I hold the opinion that a large degree 
of freedom of teaching and of study might be allowed from B.A. honours and upwards 
but not to the intermediate and B.A. pass, and the teachers having to teach B.A. honours 
and M.A. should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent investigation 
in their own subjects. 




Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

e 

(a), (&), (c) and (d). The functions of a university, enunciated here, are only partially 
attained under the existing system in Bengal. 

{a) I would differentiate between teachers of first-rate ability and those of recognised 
standing in their subjects. In the under-graduate classes of the University 
where the aim is to ^ive the student a sound knowledge of a subject, and to 
stimulate his intellectual activity in general, an able teacher, though not a man 
of high reputation as an original investigator, may shine well- I believe personal 
guidance of such teachers and frequent association with an eminent profe^r of 
the subject may produce the desired results. It should, of course, be the ahn 
of ©very institution, that its staff should be given every facility for original 
investigation, so that they may create a reputation for themselves, but it would 
be impracticable to suggest that every under-graduate student should have I'uo 
personal guidance of professors of recognised standing who are rather rarities in 
India. In the post-graduate classes, where the student is required to develope 
his powers of original thinking, very close association with such a professor is a 
necessity, and 1 believe the reorganised system of post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta satisfies this condition. 

It cannot be denied ^that there is a great dearth of teachers of recognised standing 
and first-rate ability in the colleges of Bengal. The reason is not far to seek. The private 
colleges do not attract men of real merit, because of poor pay, and want of suffident 
leisure and facilities for self-improvement. In the Government colleges the racial bar 
and the galling distinctions between the Indian Educational Service and the Provinciah 
Educational Service, is chiefly responsible for the fact that the best intellects of the 
country do not take up the vocation of a teacher. 

The number of students that a college can accommodate should be fixed ddi- 
nitely with a view to ensure personal guidance by teachers. In three or four Calcutta- 
colleges, the number of students is too large for this purpose. The aim of these institu- 
tions should be not merely to pump information into the students. Much depends on 
the beneficial character of the influence exerted by the teachers and the general toAe of 
the college life, ‘ It may also be doubted whether a student derives much benefit from a 
lecture delivered in an over-crowded room in an atmosphere not conducive to intellectual 
developmrait. • 

It cannot, however, be ignored, that there is a great craving for higher education among 
tl^e young men of Bengal. It is quite natural, since • a university degree is 
a passport to cultured jiooiety and opens up numerous avenues of employment* Tan 
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only way to satisfy this demand without destroying the true university ideal i« to 
ostabHsh more ooUeges in Calcutta. 

{&) Excepting the Preadeucy College, and the Dacca College to som^ extent, no u 
(tied institution can boast of well-equipped libraries and laboratories, where^ 
research work is possible, nor can the members of their st^ (I speak of the soienoe 
side on personal knowledge) claim to have done any original work whatsoever. Jn'’ 
order i^tallthe colleges may come up to this standard, they should not depend 
only on the fees paid by the students. Endowment by the public and subatanlaal 
help from theOevernment can only solve the problem. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Risi Kanta. 
t®)» (^)» (d) Yes. I agree in the view stated. 

The ideal is not attained at present though it may be attainable in the present system 
but at a considerable expenditure. 

(а) Students are too numerous to be placed under the personal guidance of teachers far 

less under teachers of first-rete ability. Number of teachers are considerably 
small in proportion to the pupils taught. The employment of more teachers and 
first-rate ones means more money vd'ich may be prohibitive. 

(б) Well equipped libraries and laboratories are not many. Even where there are 

the students and teachers alike have not much leisure to engage themselves to 
study and practice. The students are accustomed to spend their leisure outside 
rather than in libraries and laboratories. 

(c) Freedom of teaching and studies is not attainable in the present system. 

{d) Teachers are as a matter of fact very ill-paid apd have very little leisure after their 
daily work. I know of many school teachers, but not of any college professor or 
‘ lecturer who sometime spend their day in three or four tuitions besides their 
duties. As to the college lecturers the number of working hours in college 
duties, in lectures and tutorial class work is sometimes such as to leave 
no sufficient leisure to enable them to pursue independent investigation in their 
teaching subjects. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

i^)> {^)i ip) aiid (d). I share the view put forward here; but I do not think it is 
applicable to Bengal in practice at the present stage of university education. 

The ideal is not attsiined hene : but, in my fipinion, it can be attained in the future. 

In Bengal we are face-to-faco with a problem unparalleled in any country. A 
western system of education has been introduced among a people with eastern 
methods of life and eastern ideals. A system which has grown up among a people 
different in traditions, manners, language and political status through the course of 
centuries, has been implanted among the people of Bengal; and it is scarcely aurpris- 
ing that the result has not been satisfactory. Whereas British universities evolved 
from lower to higher, from general studies to special studies, our local institution 
hBS had no evolutional growth. The organism was simply set down in Bengal, to 
reach maturity as best it could. Its growth has been a sudden overgrowth, aooom* 
panied by many diseases, and many remedies. Little care seems to have becn^ex- 
eroised in the growth of the institution. While giving education, it required guidance, 
a guidance which seems to have been as haphazard as the British constltutton in 
which its models grew and flourished. The faojb of different people with different 
manners was not recognised. London was imitated tpo slavishly when the cetera were 
not pa/ria and the rmitanda not mufata. The new institution was left to wonder as it 
could in the realm of higher education, and from the dark labyrinth it is diffiexilt 
to«flnd an exit. 
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The standards laid down in this question are applicable to any university as ideals* 
The question in Bengal is how far can the ideal be realised F In my opinion* the 
time has not yet come for the realisation of any part of the ideal to any appreciable 
extent for, in the hrst place, I hold that it is useless providing for an ideal till the 
university student can benefit by the provision. As the present standards are, ft is 
useless to have teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing in their sublects. 
I am not quite sure, however, of the exact meaning of this section of the ques^on. 
Teachers of first-rate ability are urgently required in Bengal; but not teachers of 
first-rate ability who are also of recogmsed standing in their subjects, that is, 1 presume, 
a standing recognised by learned bodies or other teachers in the same subjects. Such 
teachers can be procured only for very high salaries, and even high salaries would 
hardly attract men to a place where neither the apparatus nor the academic medium 
of their work exists. In the present stage of Indian university education I con- 
sider it most unwise to spend money on highly paid professorships or research 
schemes. We must first clear the ground on which such schemes could be worked, 
and for such preparation the first-rate university man is not required. Recently the 
University has had an experience of this~in the case of Ur. Young, who could fipd 
little — or nothing — to do when h© came here, but who had to be paid handsomely 
for coming here at all. In my opinion we cannot yet afiord the luxuries of univer- 
sity education. They would be as uneconomic here as would be the work of an 
Oxford professor in a kindergarten school. It is cheaper to encourage the best of 
our young scholars to go to Europe for further training, just as many universities in 
Britain have to send their sons away for studies they cannot provide. Salaries to 
professors are only a small part of the total expenses : laboratories and equipment 
are as necessary, and for research work these are very expensive. In certain subjects 
research is possible without much expense, and in these cases the student must be 
left largely to himself or must work with the type of officer procurable on terms 
consistent with the means available. 

I hold tliat all the iiniversity stafi should be teachers. It already is possible to 
give certain leisure to teachers, though. by no means enough. It should be possible to 
give definite leisure to men whose work promises good results; but in no cdsq do I 
think that teachers should be appointed mainly as research workers. In addition 
to my reason that we cannot afford this as- a country, I consider it most dangerous 
policy on general academic grounds. In my own University, Aberdeen, the jBrst 
stage of university work is a post as assistant professor. An assistant professor has 
many routine duties to perform, but it is during the tenure of his post that he does 
such research work as may justify his promotion to a lectureship or professorship. 
Bosearch worl? implies the habit of scholarship, a habit which cannot be forced, and 
a young man can make a future for himself as a scholar only by doing his researches 
alongside his ordinary work. 

I may add here, as a parenthesis, that owing to the peculiar climatic conditions 
of Bengal I consider that if Europeans are to be imported to the University as teach- 
ers they should come at a relatively early age — about the same as members of the 
Indian Educational Service. It is useless to import men whose age lessens their jsbances 
against the climate or whose habits of life make adajxtAtion to totally new conditionss 
difficult, if not impossible. Personally I think that the University should,* provide its 
great men from itself. It is no credit to the University — if the idea of kvdos to the Uni- 
versity is involved in the men of recognised standing — to have well-known men on its 
staff who have made their names under exotic conditions. The European is, moreoverj 
under the physical disabilities brought about by equatorial torpidity and the anopheles 
mosquito, disabilities which gravely hamper his work. 

The general remarks I have made above apply also to laboratories and libraries. 
We must work with the best we can get, and these for many years will not be Cavendish 
laboratories or Bodleians, The provision of researqfi laboratories, in particular involv"es 
great expense, which can be justified only if no more urgent need exists. In the general 
scheme which I support, I hold that donoentration should be mad© on definite institutions, 
and these institutions should be developed on the idea that they will one day be independent 
universities. Concentration on these means ^equipping their laboratories and libraries 
to the highest bxtent possible — not necessarily for research work, hut for a good 
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Goswamy, Habidas. 

(&) Not only to libraries and laboratories but to all other store-houses of nsef^ Infor- 
mation and iastruotion, such as museums, monuments, as wdl as indbistrlal, 
commercial and other centres. 

(c) Yes, ‘ there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study,’ and 
reforms are urgently required in this direction. Under the too rigid and ndeoha- 
nical system of a practically inelastic syllabus, which leaves very little sooj^ for 
guidance by the teacher in new lines of intellectual activities, the services of an 
expert in a particular branch of a particular subject are practically useless, 
and a student will nowadays pay no attention to teaching which will not help 
Vtim in the examination. The remedy lies in giving the teacher a more potential 
voice in judging the merit of his student. Departmental certificates must be 
attached to the final diploma, showing the progress of the student in detail in 
every branch of his subject. 

{d) Yes, but the principle as emmoiated does not go far enough. Itwis also necessary 
to make the teacher’s profession free from cares. 

I should like to put in a word here to supplement the ideals detailed above. 

At the top of the university system, in connection with post-graduate education, 
provision is necessary for the oo-operatiou of the teacher and the students on one side, 
and of the teachers in a particular subject among themselves on the other, in the field 
of advanced research. Such co-operation has been productive of good results in 
©very age and country. Even in ancient and medieval India joint authors of important 
literary works was not a rare phenomenon ; and as for the help that can be rendered 
by pupils — well, even the great Vyasa completed some of his immortal works with the 
collaboration of his distinguished disciples. 

I may mention that tliis principle of co-operation has been partially introduced in 
some subjects, but it should be more generally adopted. 


Goswami, Kai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

« 

ia)» (h), (c) and (d). Yes. ^ 

My answer to the fiist question makes it clear that the ideal has not been attained in 
Bengal in a large majority of cases ; and that it will continue to be unattainable as long 
as the defects indicated above are not removed. It should be noted that under th© pre- 
sent system the students are not at all placed under the personal guidaixce of teachei'S, 
whether of first-rate or second-rate ability. In these days only a very large minority 
of students seek the help of well-furnished libraries. The principal aim of the students 
is to somehow seciu'e a degree, and not to acquire knowledge for its own ^ake. 


Goswamy, Habidas. 

(a), (b), (c) and (cZ). ' Yf s. I share the view of the functions of a University defined 
in the question. 

The ideal is not attained in Bengal. 

(a) There are not many teachers of first-rate ability. Teachers and students are 

not brought into intimate personal relation with one another. The 
teacher’s function is confined to more lecturing and, in many cases, only 
to dictating notes. No wonder that in the majority of cases no influence 
is exerted on the pupils. 

(b) Teachers fail to evoke a thirst for ki^owledge, a lively enthusiasm in the 

student. The passing of examinations is the dominant aim. Hence libra- 
ries are availedf of by a<.few only even where they are provided. 

(c) There is no freeddm of teaching and study. Teaching and currioiila are 

regulated by the examinations. There is not much independent study- 
Too much help is given to students. 

-Under proper organisation the standard is attaip^able in Bengal. 
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Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yos. 

(c) Yes. In that elective courses or subjects might be ofierod and freedom of oLoioo 

given within them to under graduates. 

(d) Yos, without reservation in post-graduate work. 

Financial considerations aside. I believe it is not obtained but to be obtainable 
by, in one case, diviskni of work, and in another, consolidation. 

Becausfe of its sheer bulk it is not obtained but I believe mightSbe by territorial divi^ 
sion and consolidation in local centres. 


For example — 

Bengal University 




Calcutta section. 
Dacca section 
Murshi dabad sec t ion . 


} 


etc., if you will. 


By consolidation — 

f Either removal to a suburb, or 
by land purchase in the city, say from Harrison 
road to Bow Bazar, east side of College street 
to Amherst street. 

^lius paralleling the Presidency College, Senate House and Medical College buildings on 
he west side of College street. 

Finances considered. I believe the cost of remaining on such a basis will not exceed 
emoval and will thus save the present equij)mont. Other obstacles I believe might 
Iso be overcome. 

In a matter of sucdi groat importance I believe that cost should be the least import- 
nt factor. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

My answer to (a), (6), (c) and (d) is. in the affirmative. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

(a) Yes ; but “ teachers of first-rate ability should be recruited from the ranks 
of Indian as well as European professors. The same weights and measures should 
be used to determine who are, and who are not, really entitled to be classed 
under this category Here the colour-bar must be looked upon as a solecism. 

(2>)Ye8. 

(c) It is difficult to give an unqualified assent to this proposition. First, with regard 
to the freedom of teaching. It might be said that in respect to this, the pro- 
fessors of the University of Leiden and those of the Calcutta University stand at 
two opposite poles. 

The following passage will throw light on the Leiden system : — 

‘ A professor’s life is permitted to be quite as individual as the students’. * ♦ 

If he judge that his students will receive as great benefit from two lectures a 
week as from five, he has the right to limit his lectures to the smaller number. 
H he judge that research represents the field he ought to cultivate and not teach- 
ing, his is the right, too, to give his strength* to enlarging the boundaries of 
scholarship. If indeed it can be thought that indolence may possess a man so 
vigorous as is the typical Dutch professor, no one denies him the opportunity 
of plucking the lotus-flowers of scholastic ease.” — Thwing, Universities of the 
World, pages 35-36. 

We do not want to introduce a state of things like this in Bengal. But a little 
more freedom of teaching than they enjoy at present might be safely conceded to 
voi,, vm 
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the teachers of oiir colleges. As things now stand, they are handicapped by • 
the urgency of finishing the text-books within prescribed time-limits, and the 
anxiety of the students to have only the sort of lectures that would enable 
them to pass their examinations. “ If they teach what they themselves hold 
to be important, without considering whether it will pay, their pupils will 
simply refuse to listen to them.” 

The students of the Calcutta University have very Httle freedom of study. 
It is true, they have a pretty wide choice of subjects, but they have to attend 
a high percentage of the lectures (as high as 76 in the intermediate and B.A. 
courses), strictly abide by the Syllabuses, and exert themselves to their utmost 
for the purpose of passing their examinations, on which, in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the country, depend all their future prospects. Perhaps the time 
has not yet come to give them the amount of freedom which is the time- 
honoured privilege of the student of a German university like that of Berlin. 
But the regulations About attendance, courses of study, etc., might be mad<^ 
a little less stringent, and a shade more flexible. 

{d) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained in Bengal under the existing system, but with changing 
circumstanoes it is attainable. University education in Bengal is only sixty years old ; 
it vould, therefore, be a mistake to transplant in India a system which is in a country 
like England or Germany a growth of centuries. One difficulty that strikes the mind in 
this connection is the dual government controlling education in Bengal, 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

(a), (6), (e) and {d) University training at its beat certainly involves what has 
been laid down in the four sections of the question. 

Except in the post-graduate classes, the ideal is neither attained nor attainable 
under the existing system in Bengal and in the existing institutions forming federal 
units of the University. Even in the post-graduate institution the appointment of some 
gentlemen v ho have the prospect of the realisation of their aspirations or have other 
more lucrative professions to be directly interested in and consequently cannot 
afford to pay the necessary undivided attention to the profession of teaching, is open 
to very serious objections. 

The profession of teaching is not yet attractive in*this province for various reasons. 
There are many distinguished graduates of the University who have earnestly devoted 
themselves to the work of post-graduate teaching ; but the large majority of teachers 
in schools an colleges, and specially in the secondary schools, have been driven by neces- 
sity into the teacher’s profession in the absence of a better opening ; so, they have neithtjr 
the heart nor any interest in their work. Unless the teaching profession is made more 
respectable by better pay and prospects and by reasonable freedom, will not attract 
the better class of graduates of the University. 

I beg to submit the following observations for consideration t — 

(i) There is no unity of purpose but an eternal conflict of opposed interests. 

(ii) No one seems to bo responsible to any organised opinion of the country for the 

education of the children of the sofl. 

(iii) The real needs of the country are seldom studied with a view to meet them with 

sj^pathy and abiding interest." ^ 


Gupta, Bipin Bjhari. 

(fit)* (^)> (<5) and (d) I admit the desirability of all the sections. 

I do not consider that under the existing system the ideal is attained or attainable. 
The university regulations limit the colleges classes to J60 students each. Hardly any 
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intimate bond of fellowship is established between the students and their teacher who 
has got simply to carry out a proscribed routine- work. You demand at least the average 
quality of teaching- work from the average teacher for the class of 150 students. If you 
pass a lesser number of boys from your college than other colleges of the University, 
you come in for a pretty bit of warning from the authorities who seem to djubt your 
competency to undertake the teaching of certain subjects. The university inspectors 
come, examine the cubic capacity of the class-rooms, look into the office records, insist 
that for every hundred boys there should be a professor ; — and there is an end of the 
business. Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects are 
not wanting ; but, like* others, they come into the chiss-roorn, call out the rolls, begin 
to explain passages or deliver lectures, and before they have settled down to their work 
the fifty -minute period is over ; they vacate their chairs which others occupy. And the 
students respond to another roll-call and have to listen to another lectuic, may be on 
the same subje«t ! There can be no personal guidance of teachers under such circum- 
stances in a non-residential college. 

The Bengali students are very poor ; and most of them cannot afford to deposit money 
for the privilege of taking out books from the college library or from any public library. 

It must be clearly understood that any patch-work reform of the University will hardly 
improve matters. Our University is not in haiinony with its environments ; it does not 
draw sap from the social organism of Bmigal ; it does not tend to become a vitalising fact 
in Bengali life. It has been consistently ignoring Bengali thought currents in the post ; 
and young men and women who pass through its portals would have formed a completely 
alien group in our domestic s^Jirro undings, had circumstances conspired to segregate them 
in tJieir college days in attached hostels. The university authorities now insist that our 
young men shall not lodge and board with their uncles or brothers unless there be some 
female member of the family in the boarding-house and so scores of young men are being 
herded together in hostels under the general supervision of a superintendent ; the various 
currents of domestic affection cease to operate directly upon them for a number of years : 
and when they return home, they show signs of an abnormally developed individualism 
which is hard to fit in with the communism of our joint-family system. At college, they 
were fed upon Elizabethan literature or eighteenth-century English ideas and ideals which 
left them absolutely ignorant of the real England of to-day. 


Gupta, TJmesh Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d) The methods as indicated are the best functions of a university. 

(a) I am of opinion that compulsory residential education is quite unsuited to Bengal 
as most of the students come from tb© poor middle class and these boys mostly 
live with their better circumstanced relations or with strangers, who are charitably 
disposed gentlemen and get their food without any expense ; and with such help 
these poor students passed their university career and some of those boys became 
brilliant students of the University and made themselves distinguished in differ- 
ent walks of life. The present existing restrictions imposed upon theh living 
in recognised messes or with horva-fide relations have become a stumbling-block 
to many poor boys to get university education ; as for example of getting food 
without expense at a stranger’s house. T note that about twenty-five students 
of the Berhampore College are provided with free board and lodging by the 
Hon’ble Rai Baikunta Nath Sen Bahadur of Morshidabad. If the residential 
system be made compulsory university education will bo denied to many poor 
students by indirect means. A groat many students of the" University come 
from this class. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiqalal. 

(®)» (fe), (c) and (d) My answer is in the afiSrmafcive. • 

The ideal set forth in this question is not yet attained under the existing system in 
engal^ but it is certainly attaindbh. There can bo no doubt that teacher and stu- 
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dents alike should have aeoess to well-appointed libraries ; but where are such libraries ? 
There is not a single library in Calcutta where all the well known works on philosophy 
are available, I coniine myself to my own subject, Calcutta is one of the foremost 
cities in the British Empire, but there is not one decent bookshop here whore you caa 
buy a standard work on Philosophy. I believe that the same is the case with other 
subjects. I often find it necessary to consult books which I was enabled to read years 
ago when by some lucky chance I managed to get hold of them, but I do not know 
where to find them. Some of them are out of print and cannot bo purchased. When 
I advise students to read particular books, they often ask me where they can get them, 
and all that I can do is to scratch my head. They have not sufficient means to buy all 
the books which they should read, most of which are costly. 

Besides the foundation of good libraries for which a very large sum of money is neces- 
sary, the attainment of the contemplated ideal depends upon the Univ^ersity being able to 
secure the services of good teachers, of men who have devoted tlu^ms^lves entirely to 
study and research and may, therefore, bo said to live consecrated lives. Such mini 
however, are very rare at present, but I expect that the recent organisation of post- 
graduate studies w ill have for one of its consequences the creation of a centre of learnirg, 
producing in course of time preoisely such men as are needed to make university training 
a complete success. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(a), (?>), (c) and (d) I subscribe to these. 

The ideal is not attained, but it is attainable under the existing system in Bengal. 
The teachers should be men of high intellectual attainments and of good character. They 
should be good sportsmen and should intimately mix with their pupils not only in tlie 
college, but in the hostels and in the play-ground. They should be contented men. 
Their pay and prospects slioiild be raised so as to commaTid from the public and from 
the piqhls an amount of respect befitting their noble profession. 


Hamilton, C. J. 

(a), (6), (c) and (r/) There seems to be no room for difference of opinion as to the 
need for the four conditions of a good . university training here referred to. 
Perhaps there is some room for difference of opinion regarding the interpreta- 
tion of clauses (a) and (c). 

(a) Much has been said lately about the importance of holding tutorial classes. I 
think it may bo admitted that, so far, the efforts to develop the tutorial system 
have achieved only a very qualified success. I think the reasons for this com- 
parative failure are chiefly : — 

(i) Those responsible for holding tutorial classes cannot in many cases be described 
as teachers of first-rate ability or of recognised standing in their subjects, 
(ii) Attendance at the tutorial classes has scarcely yet come to be regarded as a 
necessary preliminary to entrance to the examination, a consideration which 
governs the attendance of a large proportion of the students. 

There i lit some danger that the tutorial class may degenerate into a mere coaching 
or even cramming class. At Oxford or Cambridge the tutor performs two distinct 
functions. He gives general advice as to the studies which a particular student may best 
take up and as to the lectures which he may with profit attend. Here the tutor’s 
responsibility ends. In the second place, the tutor may exercise a more direct 
influence by guiding the reading and correcting occasional essays of his pupils. The 
tutorial function of this kind is not performed in l^lasses but in occasional interviews 
between the tutor and a single pupil. It is almost impossible to fulfill this particular 
, function in a tutorial class even if limited to half a dozen students. If a class is needed 
it appear.^ to me to be evident that the work of original instruction by the lecturer 
beon defective or that the pupil hims^ll is not shfficiontly advanced to 'benefit by 
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hands of competent teachers. ^ 

The conditions implfedus essential to university education at its best by the piwed- 

iug clauses are certainly not attained by the existing system in Bengal. Neithe- are they 
attainable. The reason is tiiat, as already pointed out, the first four years of thfe umVersity 
career are spout in a college which is not and cannot become, in the great majority of 
cases, integral part of a well equipped teaching university. 

The eolh'gcs are now mainly occupied with what is properly the work of secondary 
schools. Although they do in fact prepare their pupils for university degrees it is and 
must be the exce})tioii rather than the rule for these numerous and scattered colleges to 
])Ossess “ teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects,” Neither 
is it possible for them to have well appointed libraries and laboratories,” judged by a 
university standard. The resources in men and money cannot be adequate for the 
purpose of turning each of the affiliated colleges into the position of a well equipped 
university. Neither i^ the numbei of students »vho are really capable of benefiting 
by the opportunity to obtain a University training likely for some years to need such 
extensive provision. 

From this the logical conclusion seems inevitable — if the four ” marks ” of true uni- 
versity education bo accepted as given in these eases, then, since they cannot be present 
in the scattered mofussil colh'gcs, these colleges cannot be made integral parts of an 
efficient teaching university. 




Farley, A. H. 

(a) and (6) arc essential conditions of study. 

(c) Freedom of teaching does not seem to mo capable of close definition. A very 
important function of education is to ensure that the student shall know 
something thoroughly and in its acquisition shall have acquired the habit of 
industry and apj)Jicatioii to the difficult task. There is therefore no possibility 
of altering the course in languages beyond presenting similar texts of equal 
difficulty and utility. In the highest stage a professor of Persian, say, might 
bo allowed and encouraged to take up Pahlavi or an allied additional subject 
or to arrange a course of illustrated historical lectures on this subject not for 
the sake of any emolument, but with a view to letting his advanced student have 
an opportunity of reading the literature of a cognate language or becoming 
more deeply acquainted with the customs of the “ people of the language ” and 
thereby extending his knowledge of tho group. Such freedom could only 
bo exorcised at the highest stage of study. 

The student’s freedom should be restricted to tho choice between a classical and 
a modern side at school ; the selection of his group in tho B.A. stage ; the selec- 
tion of his subject or subjects in the highest stage. Tho routine should be so 
arranged in a college that it would be possible for the student to take an addi- 
tional subject outside his group in his college course if he should so desire ; 
this subject would of course not be included in his degree subjects. 

{<f) It is essential that tho teachers should have leisure for their private study, 
i-'he existing system as such does not seem to mo to place obstacles in the way of attain- 
mg the ideal ; that the ideal is not more fully realised is due in some measure to the fact 
hat there does not yet exist a university with sufficient professors possessing 
qualifications, experience and personality calculated to make a profound and lasting 
impression on youth. 
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Hay, Dr. Alfred. 

(a), {b), {c)t and To each of the questions I wish to return a most emphatic 
answer in the affirmative. Unless the work of a university is being carried on in accord- 
ance with the principles enumerated, the University can never be capable of fulfilling 
the real objects for which it was established. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the existing system in Bengal to express any 
opinion as to iiow far the ideal aimed at is being attained. ** 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

(a), (6), (c) and (»/) The ideal of a university as indicated has not been attained, 
but is attainable in this University. 

(a) The status and the ^talaries offered to teachers are too low to attract men of first- 
rate ability who in time could attain recognised standing in their respective 
subjects. Besides the rosi3onsible character of educational work is neither appi u- 
ciated nor socially recognised. For these reasons young men of high merit and 
qualifications are unwilling to accept educational service. Those who enter 
educational service do so generally not by choice, but by necessity, and for the 
first few years are on the look-out for a better service or profession. 

Under the present condition of things the personal guidance of a teacher wlioso 
devotion to his subject and to his work could inspire belief^ and awaken eritlun 
siasm in young minds is generally wanting. In a large college teaclu^rs of 
recognised position rarely come in contact with their students putside the lecture 
room, and even in tlie class room students do not got individual attention. In 
some cases where students are divided into batches for tutorial help, the batclies 
are generally too large for any real work, and the work is usually entrusted to 
inferior hands. 

{h) In some colleges there are good libraries to which both teachers and stiKlonts 
have access, but there are very few laboratories whore students are allowed to 
work by themselves with such help and guidance from their professors as may 
be necessary. For this a larger staff and a larger accommodation are necessary. 
The staff and accommodation now provided in colleges are rather insufficient for 
their regular work. 

N.B . — Tlie romarks made above refer only to undergraduate work. 

(c) In colleges all teachings and studios are subordinated to the examination. 

unless the system of examination were changed, there could be no advantage froiu 
freedom of teaching. 

{d) Teachers now generally have got sufficient leisure to pursue independent investiga- 
tion if they have the inclination to do it. But they can hardly find the means of 
doing it. Library grants for colleges are generally very limited, and very few 
collies will consent to spend large sums for the purchase of apparatus for the 
research work of its teachers. 

This is specially the case with the colleges situated in the interior. 


Holland, Eevd. W. E. S. 

(a), (b), (c) and (<3) I share the view of the Junctions of a university su^esled. 

I hold that ideal to be entirely unattainable under existing conditions in Beng^b 
for reasons most of which have been stated in niy previous answer. 

(fl) Teachers of first-rate ability cannot be available for students in the col- 
leges, if the highest work is segregated in the University; nor if each col- 
lege has to be a miniature university, without that opportunity for special* 
isation which inter-collcgiate co-oj)oration would afford; nor if numbera 
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are so unwieldy as to make tbe tutorial system an impossibility. I may 
add that the unusually high percentage of passes (83 per cert, and 84 per 
cent, in the I. A. and 71 per cent, in the B.A.) achieved by our college 
through use of the tutorial system, — though our staff is still relatively 
inexperienced, — serves to emphasise the results that can be attained when 
Bengali students receive proper individual tuition, and the injustice done 
when students, who under proper conditions could acquit them elves quite 
creditably, are admitted to colleges so overcrowded that, only a very 
small percentage of their students can be well enough taught to enable 
them to pass. It is a wrong to encourage students to enter your college 
and spend their time and money unless they can receive the attention neces* 
sary to enable them to secure a reasonable prospect of success. 

(b) Access to well-appointed libraries is all the more necessary when it is re- 

membered that most Calcutta students are too poor to be able to purchase 
for themselves any books other than those actually prescribed. Very many 
oannot afford even these, and content themselves with borrowing these 
ffbm others or with purchasing the miserable little cram-books that abound. 
But it needs to be added that very little use will be made of libraries while 
the methods of instruction remain what they are. Students have no in- 
terest in more than the bare minimum of information requisite to secure 
a degree. The pass to which things have come in this University may be 
gauged by the experience of a certain college when being inspected with 
a view to affiliation to the honours standard in philosophy. When the 
principal suggested to the inspector, one of the most respected teachers 
in the University, that he chould examine the college philosophical 
library, the reply was : — “ No, I don’t think that necessary. The fewer 
books boys read the better. They cannot understand them, and only get 
confused.^' 

(c) Until educational standards are much more secure,. and the controlling in- 

fluence of public opinion more effective, it is impossible to substitute col- 
lege tests for university examination. Pressure to lower standards will 
bo irresistible so long as what is wanted is a qualification to admit to 
certain posts, rather than attainment of certain standards of culture. 
Deliverance from the tyranny of the present system of mechanical ex- 
aminations must be sought along other lines. The prescription of text- 
books and a detailed syllabus will not do. They will only impose a more 
deadly servitude. Freedom must be sought along the lines familiar in 
Honours examinations in England : the offering of a large choice of questions 
ranging over the whole course, each of which will demand detailed thorough 
knowledge of some section of the subject. The substitution of a single 
3 years’ honours course for the present honours B.A. and M.A. courses, 
will serve to free student and teacher alike from the constant pressure of 
examination. 

(d) If the body of college lecturers remain isolated, as at present, from the highest 

university work, they are little likely to feel the stimulus to independent 
investigation. Motive and leisure alike may in part be supplied by inter- 
collegiate co-operation. But nothing short of the close association of the 
colleges with the most advanced work of the University will be adequate 
to this end. The complement of such co-operation between university 
and college would be the liberation by the University of a small body of 
experts who would inspire and guide research work. •• 

Inter-collegiate oo-operation will of course facilitate such work by lightening con- 
siderably the burden of lecturing work in the several colleges, which at present have 
each to provide a complete course of lectures. 


Holme, James W. 

a • 

(a) I accept this statement as summing up -the main methods and functions of 
university education. In Bengal, however, it cannot be said that such an idbal 
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has been attained. At present, “ university training, ” t.e., that training . the 
curriculum oi which the University defines, and the results of which it examines, 
may be taken to start after a student’s Matriculation, and to continue under 
the newly constituted post-graduate Council, till his graduation as a master in 
some faculty. Thus, at a rough estimate there will be at any one time, say 
16,000 students receiving this university training. The teachers responsible for 
their instruction and guidance are recruited, with few exceptions, from the 
English literate population of Bengal, which at a liberal estimate, is some half a 
million. It would be absurd to...thiiik that from so small a body “ teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing ” in the many subjects of the 
university curriculum can be recruited in such numbers as to give “ personal 
guidance ” to such large numbers of students. For this reason I hold that the 
ideal expressed is not attained, and, moreover, is unattainable in Bengal, so long 
as students so easily obtain admission to the University. 

(6) This also I accept. Such an ideal has not been attained in Bengal. Outside 
Calcutta, and indeed, in many of the colleges in Calcutta the provision for 
libraries and laboratories is grotesquely small. Indeed, the great majority of 
students under present conditions are not convinced of the necessity of a library 
at all, and merely range through a limited series of text-books tind bazar-dcooc- 
tions of text-books as a preparation for their examinations. Here again the 
question of numbers arises, and, in a greater degree, the scattered control of 
the University. To provide “ well-appointed libraries and laboratories ” all 
over Bengal for the use of vast numbers of students who should use them, is a 
thing financially impossible, and in the absence of endo^pnents cannot be 
accomplished through fees or Government grants. 

(c) There is no large degree of freedom of teaching or of study within the University. 
Freedom of tearliing implies first a much greater ability in the teacher than at 
present is iK)s8ib]e owing to the limitations described in my answer to (a) Further, 
the average lecturer to under-graduate classes in the majority of colleges in 
Bengal has drifted into his position as a pis alltr ; he has little range of reading 
outside the limits of the curriculum on which he has himself been examined, and 
f^till less entliueiasm for the profession which indeed, instead of Ins choosing, has 
more often than not been thrust upon him as an economic necessity. Freedom 
of study, again, implies a greater ability on the part of the student to use the 
English language than he at present, in the vast majority of cases, possesses. 

To sum up, I hold that the standard indicated in the question camiot fairly be applied 
to Bengal. It may bo applied justly to university teaching in western Europe, where 
the whole educational system of any country is a phenomenon of vastly different growth 
from that in Bengal. It appears to me that to apply the standards say of English univer- 
sity education to Bengal ignores the fundamental difference that the English system has 
been one of slow and in many ways fortuitous growth. And in addition the cidture that 
it has fostered was a culture shared by the nations of western Europe in general, based 
upon a common religion, and an economic system in many ways common. The educa- 
tional system of Bengal, or at least that part of it which loads up to and includes the 
university training, is a system which imposes from outside an alien world of ideas and 
imparts them in a strange tongue. The system is still in its infancy ; though a thing of 
rapid growth in i>opularity it has become so only because it has seemed to be the only 
path to necessary employment to a class in which all tradition, sentiment and desire is 
against manual or commercial labour. Further, that class of student largely represented 
in English universities — I mean the class which undergoes such a training purelj’^ for its 
cultural value — is, from what I can gather, almost non-existent in Bengal. I have for 
the last few years talked a good deal with the students who dbme to me after graduation 
as Bachelors, for admission into M.A. classes. In the vast majority of cases they have 
mapped th^ career out as follows. If they obtain a reasonably high position in the 
M.A. examination, they look to a post in«*the Executive Civil Service. As a second resort, 
they read law for one year of their two years’ post-graduate course. If unsuccessful 
in the M.A« examination, they will accept some teaching i)ost, in a high school or a private 
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college, which will supjxjrt them during their further reading of law. Thus they look 
upon their university training as solely leading to a career in life, their capacity for which 
will be largely judged by examination results. In cousetiuenoe, the passing of an ex- 
amination bulks largest, to the exclusion of other ideals, in their six years career in college. 
If they can do this without “ personal guidance, ” “ well appoiiitod libraries and labora- 
tories ” and freedom oi study, ** they are perfectly content. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

{a), {h)y (r), and (r/), d should answer in the afhrinative. 

I believe that the ideal neith-sj(r L. attained nor is it attainable under the existing system 
in Btngal. 

My reasons are implant in th<^ answer to quosiion 1. The numbers in the Oolloges 
present there because tlioy know no other way of gettiiig their living, make it impossible 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(а) It is very desirable that students should bo placed under tl»o personal guidance 

of teachers of first-rate ability and of re ognisod standing in their subjects. 
Personal guidance does not necessarily involve residing with a teacher. If 
so, then under the existing system in heiigal tins ideal is attainable to some 
extent. Efforts are being made to have a hostel for each college, and Govern- 
ment is also making large grants for the purpose. It may fairly be expected 
that every college will have a hostel of its own within a measurable distance of 
time. Now, if teachers of recognised standing in their subjeofcs are available, they 
may keep thoii’ pupils under their personal guidance, either residing in the 
hostels, or spending a few houri with them, and thereby inspiring them 
with zc^l and conlidence in their respective sphere of wmrk. 

But the dearth of such teachers presents a groat difficulty in the way of realising 
the ideal. Unless and until teachers or professors of proved mf3rit and ability 
whose inspiring personality can exorcise wholesome influence upon their pupils 
are available, Ave shall have to wait patiently. It is not at all desirable to 
place a student under the personal guidance of a teacher whose ability, 
manners and mode of thought are open to criticism, or fail to inspire the 
student with zeal and enthusiasm. 

(б) Good libraries and laboratories are necessjiry according to the nature of the sub- 

jects taught in a college. But a cosily library or laboratory is not a 7\ecessary 
appendage of every college. It is not the costly library which 8iipj)lios the 
requirements of a true scholar, but a good library well-stocked with books of 
references and w orks of great authors of old and modern times. 

As to laboratories, there has been a demand for them in Bengal. Post-graduate 
scholars engaged in losearch-work do not got full oj)]X)rtunities of carrying 
on their researches for want of good laboratories. Those who have boon 
favourably placed and get the opportunity, have shown good work. The post- 
graduate system of studies under the Calcutta University, should be encouraged 
by supplying the demand. If full opportunity and proper encouragement bo 
given to students and post-graduate scholars, the ideal sot forth in this question 
will be attainable in the near future. 

(c) A large degree of freedom of teaching and of study is necessary. At present great 
attention is paid to too many exercises and examinations which inevitably lead to 
cramming and the teacher is more engaged in coaching the student to enable him 
to obtain pass marks than in inducing him to take to real study. There should be 
a pro|>er adjustment of time between study andp coaching. This may be done if 
the fear of too many examinations can be avoided, and a lively interest is 
created in the mind of the student for study by the ourtailment of numerous 
text-books. 
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{d) It is very desirable that teachers should have sufficient leisure to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subjects, but this should not be allowed at the 
cost of teaching. I know of certain professors who devoted much of their time 
to antiq^uarian researches and philological investigation at the cost of their class- 
lectures. Such an attitude of indifTerence to teaching is not at all commendable 
in a teacher. 

But as a general rule this ideal appears to be unattainable under the existing 
system in Bengal (also in other provinces) for the following reasons ; — 

(a) majority of teachers are hardly competent to carry on independent investigation in 

tlidr own subjects ; 

(b) those who are inclined to do so, do not receive encouragement ; moreover, their 

poor pay does not allow them to spend anythjpg on the subject of investiga- 
tion ; 

(c) their prospect is too poor to insj>ire them with any degree of enthusiasm for the 

“ work of an independent investigation. 

It would not bo correct to hold that the standard indicated in the question cannot be 
fairly applied. If the system of education is remodelled, if the profession of teaching is 
made attractive for competent men, and if Government gives i)roper encouragement by 
improving the pay and prospect of teachers, the ideal I think will be attainable under 
the existing conditions of Bengal. 


Howard, Mrs. G. L. C. 

(tt), (b)t (c) and (d) 1 am in complete agreement but 1 should like to point out that in my 
opinion advanced science students (those studying for the B.So. and higher ex- 
aminations) should not only have accc&tf to well aj>pointed libraries but should also 
have power to borrow books iinduding certain periodicals. Libraries are generally 
‘ open only in daylight hours during which a science student often has a large 
amount of laboratory work to perform. This has been found to be a difficulty 
at the Kesearcli Institute at Busa. To be of any real value* access to a library for 
science siudenls must include the power to borrow, lii some libraries this i i 
possible if the request is co aiitersigned by the professor under whom the student ii 
working, but I tlo Jiot think this is a good plan as students are inclined only to a-ik 
for books directly cunnected with the lectures or those specially recommended. 
To encourage students to indopendenco of work and of thought, they should be 
able to borrow freely. The signature of a tutor at the beginning of each term 
or a monetary deposit should be a sullicieiit guarantee that the privilege is not 
abused. Libraries arc naturally anxious to preserve their books, but this after 
all is only one function of a library and science books quickly get out of date. 

The case of periodicals is more difficult, but 1 feel strongly that students should have 
access to current literature. The case might be met by duplicating a few of the periodicals 
in sx)ecial sectional libraries as is done at Cambridge oj' students might be allowed to 
borrow English x^eriodicals not more than five years old. These can generally be replaced 
without difiioulty and in India only those published in English would be in demand. 


Hunter, M. 

[а) The best students should undoubtedly bo under the guidance of teachers of 

the highest standard, particularly in the highest claesLS, but for the ordinary 
students this does not seem to me to b% essential. At the same time it is of 
great value for the students in the junior classes to bo taken for a part of their 
Lwork in each subject by senior teachers of very high standing ; this in faOt 
ought to bo done in every college, as it adds greatly to the self-respect and 
enthusiasm of the students. ^ 

(б) Access to well-appointed libraries is desirable for all students and essential for the 

higher students. The majority of pass students will of course make little or no 
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use of a library, but the brighter junior studonts, who uiay be expeotec* 
to do well later on, should be onoou^aged in ovoiy way to roa(^ as widely as 
possible. 

(c) Theoretically, there should bo for the higiiost teacJiing a very largo degree of 

freedom, but in a university composed largely of atfilialcd colleges there vnll 
always be considerable diffioulty in porr ittirig thi,''.., as for its success it depends 
almost entu’ely on the possosu-ion of very high qualitications on the part of the 
teacher, hence it could only bo granted to a few teachers and much friction 
and ill -feeling would naturally arise from granting it to one teacher and refusing 
it to another! 

(d) That teachers .‘^ bould have lei'^ure for study and rosimreh In tnoir own subjeots 

is an axiom, but 'n my own college the heavy routine work which falls on all the 
members of the stad forbids this, and 1 believe the sarno a)*plies to praotioally 
all thfe colleges afliliated to the University. 


' Hunter, Mark. 

(u), (6), (c) and (d) All these things 1 steadfastly believi'. 

1 know pothing at first hand of educational ei>nditions in Bengal, In Madras, I think 
we may honestly assert that those who during the last ten or twa'lvo years have been 
chiefly responsible for the working of the Univci’aity have kept these i>i’iueipIos steadily 
in view and ha'\e rtriven, so far as cireiunstanoos allowed, to realise them in practice. 
Judged by an ideal stanchird the thing accomplished is no donht; snutll enough ; contrasted 
with what obtained a cpiartcr of a century back, the accoinplisluncnt is not inconsiderable. 

(a) ‘ Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing ’ very few of us would 
claim to bo, but on the whole there has been much iinproveiueiit in the qualili- 
cations possessed by college lecturers in small colleges as well as huge, and the mors 
important institutions may claim, on the whole, to be stafletl throughout by 
men v^ho ‘ know their subjects. ’ 

(5) The larger oollegos have laboratories wliicli, I understand, si-icniists would recognise 
as good, and in most of the smaller colleges the laboratorioj arc at least equal 
to actual requirements. Much the same may bo said of college libraj-ies, and 
we have instituted a University Library, one of the chief ohjeets of which is to 
provide students with literature of a .s]>eeialised (^haracii'r sucJi as colhge libraries 
cannot faii’ly be expected to iu'uvide to ajiy very large or eomjueheJLsive extent. 

(c) 1 am not sure what exactly is the ‘ frecdoiii of teaching ’ hero contemplaUM:!. Free- 

dom is necessarily circumscribed by courses laid down, by the Universily, but 
within these limits there is, 1 believe, a range sullicienly Avidc, and tljore is nothing 
in the syalem which. need restrict it. So also of ''freedom of study. * There ia 
nothing in the system iJiherentJy juitagonistic to it. Oil thi' other haiid it was 
precisely the aim of those who devised the pre.;cut courses ajid oxauiiaations to 
set the student free from the tyranny of tlie lecture room, tiio liaiid-book and the 
aimotated ‘ text, ’ and to encourage individual effort and, according to faculty 
and opportunity, mdci>endent investigation. iSomcthing lias been achieved in 
this direction, though the old traditions are still undoubtedly strong ; but no more 
change of system is likely to counteract them. (^See my answer to question 9.) 

(d) It is unfortunately a fact that few college lecturers have much time for independent 

investigation. If a lecturer keex>s himself fairly well abreast of his subject it is, 
in general, about as much as he can do. Most lecturers have two many elementary 
and ‘ pass ’ classes to conduct, and those who have attained some i>rominenoe in the 
University usually find that they have to devote all the time they can spare from 
college duties to university work of an administrative character. Without in- 
troduemg changes of a revolutionary infture some scheme might be devised under 
which college lecturers who have j^rovod their capacity for independent inveeti- 
gation and higher teaching should be relieved of the burden of elementary work# 
required to undertake only a moderate quantity of higher teaching, and so be set 
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free for ‘ research. ’ They might be given the status of ‘ University ’ lecturers 
or even ‘ Professors, * and grants might be made to the colleges to which they 
belong to enable these colleges to make provision for the elementary or pass 
work surrendered by the new university lecturers. Where the necessary funds are 
to come from is another question, which I am unable to answer. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlvl, Khan Bahadur. 

«- 

(a), ( 6 ), (c) and (d) My answer to the question indicated by these sub-heads is in 
the affirmative. 

1 am of opinion that the ideal has not been attained nor is it attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal. 

In view of the above answer, so far as I am concerned, the last ques^on does not 
arise. 


' Huque, M. Azizul. 

(a) Yes, but the test of ability should be not so much in the depth of their own personal 

knowledge as in the extent of their being able to convey their knowledge to the 
students and also in the extent of their being able to influence them by their 
personality, regard being paid to the fact that subjects taught are often always 
new to them and the students arc Indians who have their own notions of discipline 
and character. Much depends on the personal equation of the teachers and I 
would be very cautious to try any experiment on a large scale, unless I am certain 
that I can always And teachers of real first-rate ability. This would require the 
thorough overhauling of the educational system ; at the same time I am strongly 
against the plea of first-rate ability being made the pretext of importing more 
Europeans, though I would advocate a larger number of Indians with European 
training. 

(b) Yes ; they should be ojien alike to students and teachers. 

(c) It is doubtful whether we can all thoroughly accept the standard without making 

a violent centrifugal action. Any freedom to be allowed to teachers must be 
strictly within limits and under very real and effective 8 U})ervision. At the same 
tirnp, I would allow a very large degree of freedom of atftdy to post-graduate 
students after laying down some general outlines in study and method. 

(d) Yes, but not all. Only those who show sufficient ability in such investigation. 

Investigation should not be a pretence for idleness and must be commensurate 
" with time devoted. At the same time, full freedom of teaching cannot always 

be granted to the teachers who are pure products of European universities and 
fresh to this country. They are at that stage foreign to the needs of Indian 
students. 

Under the existing system, the standards indicated above cannot fairly be attained 
so long 08 the private colleges are not richly endowed or financed. The system involves 
the appointment of a better type and larger number of teachers, necessitating larger 
financial outlay. 


Huque, Kazi Imdadui^, 

The ideal of a University, as defined in this question, does not seem to be attaiu- 
eble under the existing circumstances in Bengal. 

(a) Men of first-rate ability are not ^Iways available for the profession of teaching. 
There being other more paying lines in the public service or in private 
professions, the best men often go away, leaving teaching for such men 
as are only second or third rate (I do not mean class of university 
degrees), who, again, in most cases, adopt teaching as a necessity for the 
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time bein^, anxious to go away as soon as some opening elsewhere holds 
out to them better prospects. 

(b) Sufficient funds are not avaih.ble for furnishing colleges everywhere in 

Bengal with ell-appointed libraries and laboiatories. There are, in 
fact, only a few colleges in which the ideal has been approached in this 
respect. 

(c) Freedom of teaching and of "tudy is not possible so long as the TTuiversity 

lays down a hard and fast course of studies wit^i a prescribed list of text- 
books from which all examination questions are to be set. Moreover, the 
passing of an examination is the ruling ideal in the country; so that 
nothing is studied or cared for that is not expected to be set as a question 
in the examination. Such a state of things can never make freedom of 
teaching and of study possible. It seems to be necessary that the 
University should reform its system of oxaminsvtions and that the public 
should view teaching as more Important than examination. 

(fZ) In moist cases the teachers in colleges seem to hf oven worked and ill-paid. 
I'he number of well-paid teachers onglit to be considerably increased so 
that they may have less teaching work and more leisure for study and 
investigation; but under the present hnancial eondition of colleges, this 
is rather impossible. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) University training strictly so called does involve all these 
things. 

This is the ideal. Efforts should be made to give real univeisity training after the 
Intermediate, and only to those who are really fit to benefit from an advanced course. 
For this class — honours men in university towns — a genuine effort should be made, to 
give them real professors, good libraries, fellowships, in short real university life. 
India should be able to afford one expensive teaching university in each province. Side 
by side with this teaching university, wo require a university of the typo we have in 
India. It is not bad altogether. In fact it is doing very useful work, and is gradually 
improving the affiliated colleges. Each province is a country by itself, and financially 
can’t afford more than one teaching university, but wants any number of colleges in 
its districts. It is now recognised that such knowledge as is required in Indian uni- 
versities, though it is nothing like what it ought to be, is still much bettor than nothing. 
Inasmuch as the country cannot afford to spend very much on higher education, efforts 
should be directed towards making the very best arrangements for the best men, and 
adequate arrangements for all who. seek higher or college education, t.c., for pass 
degrees. 

I know practically nothing about Bengal or Calcutta, but in Lahore wo Jire trying 
to give practical shape to this scheme. Divide the pupils into two classes; lot there be 
a teaching university for honours men in Lahore ; let pass men go on with the present 
curricula simplified so that the pass students may derive full benefit from it. 

Hydari, M. A. N. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The ideal is attainable in India provided sufficient resources are made avail- 
able, and are placed at the disposal of an agency which will make the best use of them, 
with a regard only for the highest intellectual and moral interests of India irrespective 
of any other consideration. 


Ibkahim, Ehan Baliadur Muhammad. 

(a), (h), (c) and (d) Yes. • 

The ideal is not attained, neither is it attainable under the existing university system 
in Bengal. 

(a) Teachers are not well remunerated, and consetjuentljy" the best men aye nqt dra^yq 

to the profession, 
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(h) Libraries and laboratories scarcely exist in many institutions under the University. 
To remedy this defect the university should have a library and a laboratory 
for the use of the teachers and students of all schools and colleges in the University 
town and help the authorities of the colleges and schools of the mofussil as well 
the University town to furnish the libraries and laboratories with the necessary 
books and instruments without whi(^ the institution should not be recognised 
by the University. 

(p) The hard and fast rules and regulations of the University and the stereotyped 
curricula, notwithstanding their advantages of uniformity of teaching and com- 
monest standard of examination have this great drawback that they do not con- 
tribute to the growtlr of j^articular schools of thought and that, they do not leave 
any choice to the students after the primary and secondary stages are passed to 
follow exclusively a course of study which suits the natural bent of their minds. 
To remedy this evil, option should be given to students to choose between subjects 
not as it is done now-a-days in the matriculation or intermediate stages, but 
only at the stage of appearing for the degree examination. Either option of 
choice should he allowed for the degree examination alone or the standard of the 
matriculation exammaiion should to he made higher by introducing in its curricula 
elementary science, mathematics, including the present additional course, mensu- 
ration, history and geography as compulsory subjects. Premature specialisation 
has contributed more to defeat its oojeet than to help in its attainment. As 
at present, it is x>08sible for one to obtain the highest degree in arts or science, 
without knowing where Mecca is situated and where Constantinople is and who 
Akhar wfis and who was the builder of the Taj Mahal. Tt goeA, therefore, without 
saying that th(? ai tuinment of a minimum knowledge of some important branches 
of study at least, sueh as those mentioned above must be insisted u2>on as neces- 
sary for a mati'ieulation certifi(^atc. 

(d) Members of the Education department, specially the teachers and professors of 
schools and colleges, are proverbially poor in this country and so insteml of pur- 
suing independent investigation in their own subjects they try generally to utilise 
whatever leisure is granted tlicm in the pursuit ot some other woik which they 
find to be more remunerative. A judicious increase of the salary of teachers 
and professors is the only remedy for this defect. 


Imam, The Hon^ble Justice Sir Ali. 

My opinion is that the ideal is not either attained or attainable under the existing 
system in Bengal. It is not attainable because the University is only to a limited extent 
a teaching body but is goiiernlly an examining body. Further the number of undw- 
graduates studying for the University examinaiions at centres hundreds of miles apart 
from each other makes it impossible on the ground of cost alone to obtain teachers of first- 
rate ability and recognised standing in their subject. The same reason applies to the 
maintenance of libraries and laboratories. The control of the University on the various 
teaching institutions is confined to the attainment by these institutions of a minimum 
level of proficiency in the teachers and a minimum standard of libraries and laboratories. 
Even this njluimum is not always attained. For the maintaining of this minimum the 
University from time to time sends out inspecting officers who can only apply themselves 
in the time at Iheir disposal to finding out the more mechanical sides of the teaching pro- 
fess on. That is to say, that the libraries contain the^ prescribed standard of books and 
the laboratories the prescribed standard of apparatus for the teaching of various sciences. 
And secondly, that the teachers possess the minimum academical qualifications. The art 
of teaching is a purely personal art in which success depends not so much on academical 
qualifications, but^iipon the personal equation of tlie individual teacher. There is no 
machinery by whicli the requisite personal magnetism can be guaranteed in the teachers. 
This can only be obtained by offering high emoluments to those engaged in the profession 
of teaching so as to attract men of the highest calibre and then leave it to the teachers 
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Imam The Hon’ble Juatioe Sir Ali. — conltl . — Indian Association, Calcutta — iRFAN^Maulvi 
Mohammad —Irons, Miss M. V. 


to do the rest. Even in the universities of Europe and America where profcseois 
are so w'ell paid the ideal aimed at is not always atfaiued. A Max Mulhr, a 7 jrdell ard 
a Hegel cannot be manufactured at command. Leaving such men aside, ihe average 
type of the Oxford “ don is the result of 3 ears of gro\. th and gathering ;n of siatus and 
prestige. The pay of the Indian professor of Indian birth is loo small under the existing 
sy.stem to attract the best men of the ui.iversities. Their status and prestige compared 
to the men of the Indian Educational Service recruited mostly from England is still less 
attractive. A system that places Jadunath Sarkar, P. C. Roy and J. C. Bose on a level 
lower than that of the newest recruit from England must be done away with, and all 
teachers and professors should be graded on merit and service alone. How far this is 
attainable under the present system of Government, this is neither the time nor Ihe place 
to insist upon. ,«But I w'ould draw the attention of the Commissioners to this weak spot 
in the present educational policy of the Government of India and leave to them its solution. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


(a) Yes. Preferably the teacher should belong to their own nationality as they 
would understand them best and sympathise with them. 

{h) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) Yes. Provided they have the capacity and the enthusiasm for such work. 

The ideal is not attained nor is it attainable in Bengal under the existing system. This 
is chiefly due to the absence of the conditions indicated in (a), (^>), (c) and (d) of the 
question. 


Irfan, Manlvi Mohammad. 

(a), (&), (c) and (d). Yes. University training at its beat must involve — 

The ideal is never attained nor attainable under tlie existing system in Bengal. 
Under the present federal University which incorporates a largo number of (ollegos in 
differentplaces throughout Bengal, it is not financially practicable to i^rovide (o), (f>), 
(c) and (d) to all of them. The difficulty can only be solved if teaching and residential 
universities be established at [different centres of ihe Presidency of Bengal. If this is 
not permitted by the finances let the experiment be tried for the present only in Calcutta 
and Dacca. Such universities should bo of a mono-college type. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

(a) Yes, the number of students in a college should be such that they should come 

imder the personal influence of such teachers. 

(b) Both teachers and students should have access to libraries and laboratories. 

(c) The course of teaching and of study should be capable of expansion : there 

should be more elasticity both in the choice and treatment of subjects. 

(d) It is of supreme importance that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to 

pursue their own investigations. 

Efforts should be made to have a good library and laboratory in each town where 
colleges are situated. Teachers and students taling higher courses should have access 
to them. For ordinary students the school and coUego library or laboratory should ^ 
equipped according to the curriculum or course. 

This view is not attainable under the existing system in Bengal. The B.A. course, 
for instance, is too long and stereotyped to admit of either (c) or (d) being usually 
followed. 
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QUESTION 2. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad — ^Iyee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiei — 
Jaial, Abdul — Jenkins, Waltee A. 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The standard cannot be applied to the University system in Bengal. There are 
very few first rate teachers and they have hardly any opportunity of independent 
investigation in any particular branch of learning. 


Iyeb, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

(а) My remarks upon question 1 are an answer to tliia. 

(б) This is an absolute necessity. 

(c) I am clearly of opinion that efficient teachers are hampered in thoir work by being 
asked to conform to stereotyped rules. There is only deterioration in them, 
but the students under them are hardly able to develop their facilities in the 
right direction. 1 do consider that one of the important uses to which laboratories 
and libraries should be put must be in the direction of enabling teachers to utilise 
them in carrying out independent investigations in the subjects in which they 
have been appointed to lecture. I see no reason why either in Bengal or in 
Madras the deal indicated should not be attained, provided the remarks which I 
made in connection with question 1 are borne in^mind. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(a), (?;), (c) and (d) Yes. 

This ideal of the functions of a university is attainable under tlie present system, 
provided it is modified in certain respects, especially those bearing on the relations between 
the teacher and the taught, and the influence of the former on the life outside the college 
of the latter, and also provided that those in the Education Department are allowed 
better pay and status. 

The above is indeed a high ideal but the mofussil colleges should not be put to this 
severe test hi all its bearings. The beginning should be made at Calcutta itself and the 
colleges outside should bo given every encouragement to follow, by allotting sufficient 
funds from the University and by inviting the public to co-operate in the provision of 
funds and by making provision for the frequent intercourse of the professors and 
students in them with those in Calcutta. This, by the way, would greatly facilitate 
matters, in the near future, for establishing universities in particular centres of 
pox>ulation in the Presidency. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

(a), (&), (c) and (d) These conditions — afl of which are necessary foi: the best 
university training — are not attained in Bengal, but there is no real reason 
why they should not. 

Granted that a body of able and enthusiastic workers can be gathered together and 
that conditions are such as to help them present conditions could be vastly 
improved. 

(u) and (6) need no comment. 

(r) Under the present system there is no freedom ati all. Everything is stereotyped 
I and originality is stifled. The present system of elementary standards — 
constantly recurring questions and aversion of modern work prohibits the indivi- 
duality of tlie teacher from finjjing its full expression. The system of paper’ 
setting by people not concerned in teaching a subject ensures conformity to type 
and adherence to former standards, 

{d) It is essential that teachers be given time for their own work. No one keenly 
interested in their subject can remain so if contact with modern work is Iqsti 
facilities fgr research fiot obtf^ined? 
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I would suggest that a professor nut only be provided with equipment and time 
for research but that m the case of science professors a reserrch assistant be provided. 
This assistant would be able to work under the guidance of the protesso') and to carry 
on experiments during lecture periods and periods of enforceH aboenco on the part of the 
professor. In this respo^'t i would point out that a European in particular is under con- 
siderable disadvantages as far os practical v'ork is concerned during the summer months. 
A darkened and stifling laboratory in which experimental conditions prohibit the use 
of fans and opened windows and doors is not conducive to prolonged and successful work. 
An Indian assistant to whom the conditions are more natural would bo an invaluable 
help. MorTDover, such *an assistantship would be very acceptable to some of the more 
able M.Sc. students who have difficulty in finding an outlet for their talents. 

Frequent visits and study in a European country or America would likewise be of great 
value. If for example six months’ study leave were granted every tlii*oe years a stimulus 
to keep in touah with modern work would be given. 

Facilities ought also to be given for meeting and exchanging viev. i with those interested 
in one’s, own subject in other parts of India. 

At present (d) is not attainable because of lack of the above facilities and : — 

(i) Largo amount of teaching a^id executive work owing f o shortness of staffs. 

(ii) Fulfilment of conditions of service which demand time, learning of a foreign 
language while pursuing one’s duties. 

In connection with (ii) it may not be out of place to suggest that while agreeing that 
it is desirable that those residing in a foreign country should learn the language of the 
country it seems to me that to insist on its being learned under present conditions makes 
the attainment of (d) impossible. 

If officers at the commencement of their service wore sent to a language school for 
about nine months and given an opportunity of acquiring a useful knowledge of the 
language tfle system would be much more satisfactory. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

(c) As regards freedom of teaching and study, I consider that a distinotion must 
be made between the treatment of intermediate and pass work on the one hand 
and honours and post-graduate teacliing on the other. In pass teaching there 
would seem to be no great scope for liberty of teaching so far as the course to bo 
covered is concerned. The acquisition of a certain amount of information has 
to be insisted upon, though the right sort of teacher will manage to vary his 
treatment of somewhat sparse material. But in honours and post-graduate 
teaching the case is different. The minimum of information is presumably 
already secured, and for the rest those teaching the subject should have as free a 
hand as possible. Those teaching a special branch of a subject should form a 
board or committee or sub-faculty and dominate the selection of the courses, the 
teaching, and the examinations, ' and the external interference should be as 
little as possible, though the University may lay down general conditions and may 
require that external examiners should be associated with the Board in order to 
prevent loss of touch with other loamod bodies and to have sufficient aspuranoo 
of equivalence of standards. 

Further, I consider that the Faculties should inolude more teachers than at present 
is usual, and in the Draft Begulations of Patna University I have suggested that the Syn- 
dicate should have the right of appointing such teachers as it thinks suitable to each 
Faculty in addition to the Fellows elected to the faculty by the Senate, Similarly, I 
consider that the Syndicate might have the power of adding teachers and specialists to 
the Boards of Studies, selected by the Faculties, and the selection would doubtless be made* 
largely from the Sub-Faculties mentioned above. The Boards of Examiners (and Modera- 
tors) should be appointed mainly from the Faculties and Sub-Faculties thus formed. The 
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QUESTION 2. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. — c&ntd , — Jevons, H. Stanley-^qnston, Rev. 

A. B.-~Jonbs, C. E. W. 


object should be to assure the position of teachers and specialists in the University and 
their material influence over the courses of study and the exaimnations. These steps 
should secure that degree of liberty which is necessary to inspire the individual teacher, 
without loss of university control. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

(a), (6), (c) apd {d) I fully share the views expressed. 

The ideal is not now attained in Bengal, and cannot be, in my opinion, under the ex- 
isting system. 1 think the standard indicated can and should be applied. 


Johnston, Rev. A. B. 


(d) The Professors of a subject ought to got occasional conferences together. The 
Regius professors might do a most valuable work by suggesting pieces of first- 
hand work or of research, which would be worth doing. Regius professors ought 
to guide and inspire ordinary college professors. At present they are hardly in 
touch with them at all. 

Two terms are too long the rains and spring terms, lasting for three or four months ; 
while the term from the Pujas to Christmas is often rather a farce lasting only for about a 
month. A term should last for two months. If a strong man could play Julius Caesar 
in Calcutta and set the Pujas by the Sun to fall between the 15th of September and the 
15th October it would be a great gain. Longer vacations arc needed for the preparation 
of good lectures. The present arrangements simply demand school work. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

(a), (6), (c) and (<f) I consider that the conditions of university training set forth are 
essential. 

My experience of the conditions of university education in Bengal is confined to a 
week’s tour of the colleges and i nivrrsity instiiutionH of Calcutta and to visits to one of 
two colleges outside, and 1 feel some diffidence in offering an opinion on this subject so far 
as Bengal is concerned. In view of the great strides which the University itself and some 
of the colleges in Calcutta have taken in the tlirection of providing advanced teaching, 
and of the comparative backwardness of the majority of the mofussil colleges, I should 
be inclined to say that the institutions in Calcutta and outside should be dealt with sepa- 
rately in this connection. 

As regards the institutions in Calcutta, I should say that the ideal set forth has nofc 
I een attained, but is attainable. In a great city like Calcutta, it should bo possible to 
gather together a body of teachers of the highest ability and experience to whom con- 
siderable freedom in teaching should bo allowed, to provide the requisite libraries and 
laboratories and to create the conditions necessary for independent investigation and 
research. Something has already been done in these directions, but a great deal more is 
required. It may be noted, however, that, with existing standards of admission to the 
University, itwould be unnecessary to provide teachers of the highest standing for the bulk 
of the students. I deal with this in reply to question 8. 

As regards the mofussil colleges, I feel that it is impossible to realise this ideal for 
reasons given in answer to question 1. I understand that the condition of the majority 
of mofussil colleges in Bengal is very much on a par with that of mofussil colleges in 
other parts of India. 
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Kabve, D. K. 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

(a), (&), (c}and (d) Yes 1 consider tbe conditions are essential to university training 

This ideal has not, in my opinion, bien attained in Bengal because each college 
strives to become as far as possible a ouiversity in which all subjects are taught instead 
nf confining itself to those few subjects which it can teach well. This is because many 
colleges being insufficiently endowed have to make what thej? can out of foes, and so are 
unwilling to reduce the number of their students by refu.ung to teach any combination of 
subjects which the students desire. I consider that universitj^ training at its best can 
only be imparted where the constituent colleges are situated within easy walking 
distances of one another, and where the organisation is such that a student of any college 
can attend lectures either at his own or any other college or at the university centre 
without tiresome formalities, e-vtra expense, or personal inoonvenieiico. Only in this way 
can the individ^jial student he certain of getting the best instruction the University 
affords in any subject in which he is interested. 

In Calcutta as far as I am aware these conditions do vot prevail for various reasons 
among which might be mentioned the crowded state of the different colleges making it 
difficult to receive outsiders in any class, different rates of fees, and the absence of any 
scheme for dhision of labour and exchange of lectures between the different colleges, 
although some of them are situated near one another. In the m )fussil lack of sufficient 
funds and the isolation of colleges make it impossible for anything approaching the ideal 
of university training to come into oxistonoe. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) I share the view expressed. 

No, the ideal is not attained, but may be attained if certain changes are introduced 
In the existing system. I would recommend, for instance, the exclusion of the present 
intermediate arts course from the scope of the University and that the whole of the 
course for graduation should be undertaken by the University. This would involve 
the incorporation of the existing first-grade colleges in the University, and the 
creation of a Coimcil of Graduate Studies on the lines of the same for post-graduate studios. 

The maximum number of students at present allowed fora single lecture is 150. I 
think this should be reduced to 50 only, and more teachers should bo provided in con- 
sequence. 


Karim, Maiilvi Abdul. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) The University training at its best involves what has been stated in. 
The ideal is not attained under the existing system in Bengal, but there is no reason 
why it should be unattainable. 


Karve, D. K. 

{a)f (b), (c) and (d) The question gives practically the ideal of university education 
which every one must admit to be desirable. 

But this ideal is that of a teaching university. In this country there is, as yet, no 
teaching university as such. The colleges affihated to the universities do the work of 
teaehing, but the staffs of these colleges are not up to the mark. It is very difficult to get 
men of first-rate ability from foreign countries without paying them handsomely. But 
financially this is not possible. The only remedy to improve the staff of these colleges 
is to man them by Indians of first-rate ability after they have been sent to Europe and 
America for further study. These Indians will not he "temporary professors looking to the 
day of their retirement and retiring as quickly as rules permit, but they will have an 
abiding interest in university eduoatiou and if they are afforded facilities for investiga- 
tion they are more likely to do this than the existing staff of colleges. 

x2 
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tCctak , Abul Hashem — ^Khan, Mohoiocd Habibub Rahman, SkieQvani — ^Rhastoib, 

Kartjnamay — ^K o, Taw Skin. 


Khak, Abul Hashbm. 

(a), (h), (c), and {d) I consider that university training at its best involves among 
otliers the four conditions mentioned. 

In my opinion the ideal is not attained at present under the existing system. But I 
coilsider that even under the existing system the ideal is to a certain degree attainable 
in some of the subjects of university study, e.g., vernacular literature, history of India. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani. 

(«)» (&)f (c) and {d) Yes. 

Not attainable. Wide territorial jurisdiction makes a corporate intellectual life 
impossible. 


Khastgir, Karunamay. 

(a), (6), (c) and (^/). In general, I share the view put forth in this question regarding 
the functions of a university. But I am of opinion that these functions of a university 
apply more to the post-graduate than to the under-graduate students. Even in the case 
of post-graduate students, the ideals set forth in the questions are not attained. The 
reasons are not far to sock. First of all, I must point out that all the post-graduate 
students have not the capacity and intention of profiting by the highest teaching. The 
majority of them are not earnest students of advanced studies. I have already stated in 
my reply to question I that advanced students get no assistance or encouragement from 
their teachers in the matter of doing any independent work during their post-graduate 
career, except in the case of one or two subjects. In chemistry, some amount of original 
work has been done by some post-graduate students. Our advanced students are capable 
of original work of a very high order, if they get assistance and encouragement from 
their teachers. This fact is well borne out by the excellent work that has been done by 
some of the distinguished graduates of our university under the guidance of Sir P. C. Roy 
and Dr. Ganesb Prasad. 

There is no arrangement for seminar work for all post-graduate students in those sub- 
jects in which seminar work is necessary. It is not enough for the students to meet 
their teachers in the class-room only at lectures. It is highly important that students 
and teachers should come into closer contact with one another in the seminars, libraries 
and laboratories. It is in these places that the students can point out their individual 
difficulties and obtain personal guidance and help from their teachers. But, at present, 
such opportunil ies hardly present themselves to the students. The teachers in almost all 
the colleges arc? so much overv'orked with under- graduate work that they hardly find time 
and scope for pursuing independent investigation in their subject. If the teachers do 
research work the students should draw their inspiration from them and try to emulate 
them. I have already pointed out that there is no freedom of teaching and study. The 
sole object of university education being to obtain the highest degree of the University for 
the purpose of obtaining admission into the public services and professions, the teachers 
as well as the students pay their entire attention to the preparation of the prescribed 
course or syllabus which limits the bounds of knowledge within a very narrow compass. 


Ko, Taw SeIn. 

Tho standard indicated as to ths functions of a university is too high, and cannot 
be attained under the existing system in Bengal : — 

(a) Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjeots are 
extremely rare. It will be very expensive to engage them from Europe. If 
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fellowships or research scholarships are instituted, such teachers may be forth* 
coming during the next generation or two. 

(ft) Well-apx>ointed libraries and laboratories arc a question o^ mone, . ReMgious 
endowments or huge subventions are required to maintain thjtn ; and these 
latter are now absent. 

(c) The regulations of the University are now too riaid. If they are relaxed, some 
degree of freedom may be a ttained in the domain or teaching and study. 

{d) Owing to the inefficiency of the pupils, especially in their ktiowledge of English, 
teachers liave no sufficient leisure to pursue indejiendent investigation in thoir 
own subjecls. Both professors and lecturers have to come down tu tho 
level of their pupils. 


» KuNDU, rLRNACHANDRA. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) I hold the view that the functions of a university are as stated. 

lliese ideal conditions are neither attained nor attahiable in the nuijority oj colleges 
on account o^: — 

(i) Paucity of teachers of first-rate ability, the profession of teaching with its poor 

remuneration and want of prestige in this country not being able to attract any 
reasonable proportion of the first-rate scholars that our University produces, 

(ii) Want of funds. 

(iii) Lack of freedom of teaching and of study. 

The only concern of the students being to pass the examinations, they are unwilling 
to pay attention to anything which is not strictly required by t 'lo syllabus or by the 
type of questions likely to be set. 


Lahiri, Becharam. 

(a), (1;), (c) and {d) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained nor attainable. Want of fmids, and rcachers of recognised 
ability and exemplary character. 

I do not like to suggest for a moment that the cost and expenses of tho guardians 
for educating their boys and girls should be raised any further. They have been already 
raised very high, regard being had to tho fact that poverty is tho chronic condition of 
the overwhelming majority of tho people. 

Towar Is imijrovement I also suggest thiit in all the schools good manners, etiquette 
and moral lessons may be specially taught by competent teachers. 


Lahiri, Gopal Chandra. 

(a), (h), (c) and (d) The conditions enumerated are certainly necessary for tho 
attainment of the beat results of university training, 

But the existing arrangements are not suitable for the purpose. Residential col- 
leges are necessary, and students should live in hostels under the personal care and 
guidance of their professors. The existing colleges under the Calcutta University aro 
unfit for the application of the standard indicated. The professors and their pupils 
do not live in close touch with one another. The same professor often teaches his 
subject in more tlian two classes, and every one of these classes is often unmanageably 
heavy. Students have to study up to the B.A. standard, subjects which are not all 
allied to one another, and are necessarily taught Jay different professors. 

Under the present system there is scarcely any room for the exercise of freedom in 
teaching and studies. Teachers are required to finish a fixed course of studies in order 
to pass their students in the imiversity examinations, and the students also have to 
confine their energies only to the books of their prescribed course. 





QUESTION 2. 


Lahiey, Rang jit Chandra — ^Langley, G, H. — Law, The Hon’ble Reijah Reshee 
Case — Lucas, Rev. E. L. — ^Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 


Lahiry, E.ANOJIT Chajydra. 

This ideal of a universitj has great resemblance to that of the ancient Brahmacharya 
Asram. The students were placed under the personal guidance of Gurus, who had 
sufiBcient leisure to pursue independent investigation with a large degree of freedom of 
teaching and study. 

This ideal is scarcely attained in the existing system and does not seem to be 
attainable* so long as the University remains mainly examining. There is great 
want of competent teachers. This want cannot be filled unless the art end science- 
of learning and teaching be given an independent intrinsic value of their own and 
the teachers be given a higher status and cultivate personal love and affection for their 
students as was the case with ancient Rishis, 


Langley, G. H. 

(a), (b), (c) nnd (d) Yes. 

Besides sufficient leisure it is. necessary that teachers should be kept in contact with 
stimulating intellectual influences. In India the teacher often finds himself entirely 
out off from the main currents of thought in his subject, and plunged into an environment 
which is intellectually enervating. I am, therefore, of opinion that it would be well to 
give senior lecturers more frequent opf>ortunities of returning to Europe for the purpose 
of study. Some system should be devised whereby leading teachers are enabled to spend 
prolonged periods every throe or four years in a really stimulating intellectual atmosphere 
so that their minds may bo kept fresh and vigorous. 

I do not consider that this ideal is attained under the existing system, for reasons 
given in reply to question 1. Neither will it be attained unless the system be reformed 
somewhat on the lines indicated in my rcjjly to question 4. 


Law, The Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case. 

(a) There can be no two opinions in regard to tlie desirability of students being 
placed under the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability, but much 
depends upon what we understand by " personal guidance.’ If by that is meant 
that a teacher should not have more tlian a very limited number of students in 
his charge in order to exorcise personal guidance, I am afraid I cannot endorse 
that view In the tol system — which is now a recognised system — the teacher 
has quite a number of students in his charge. I take it that l)y persoual 
guidance is meant cultivation of a closer and more familiar relationship between 
the teachers and the taught. That being so, tliereisno reason why in a poor 
country like India an vatternpt sliould not be made to harmonise what is best in 
the tol system with what we ouffht to adopt from the West. 

(&) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Undoubtedly, or also the teacher himself will have to bo behind in proportion as 
his students advance in laboratory work. 

The ideal is practically attained. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(«)> {&)» (c) and (d) Yes. I do not know how far it obtains in Bengal, it does not 
obtain in the Punjab. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

, (a) Personal guidance is essential at all stages but its need is all the greater in the 
University. The spread of general information or mere instruction cannot bo 
the highest function of a University. 
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* -- Mahaianobis, Peasanta Chandra -- corUd . 


The existing system is thorongWy examination — instructional in character and per- 
sonal gnidance is conspicuous by its absence. 

The Government Educational Service naturally constitute the nojnit in Bengal and 
its influence on ideals is necessarily supreme under the existing political co^d’tions. This 
service is mainly administrative in character and college prclessors arc Go\ernmeiit 
offlcials first and teachers afterwards. I’his emphasis on the oflicial a^J)ett is not at ell 
conducive to that intimale personal relationship between teaciiers and pupil w’hich is so 
essential in university education. Th'^ abolition of compulsory transfers and a thorough 
separation of tVo teaching from the inspection or administrative branch of the GovimU- 
ment service has become urgently necessary. 

Unfortunately, the administrative character of Gov^ernment service has thoroughly 
coloured the organisation of pvaeticaily every private college and proper development 
of the social life of the college and the tJniver'^ity has become urgently necessary. 

Teaching at present being entirely subordinated to the examination, personal guidance 
is considered almost wholly unnecessary and superfluous and even a bit out of place. A 
mechanicai lesson, if useful from the examinaf ion point of view, is considered more satis- 
factory than an hour’s real teju^hing. 

Unfortunately, the complaint that “ thcie is too little direct friendly association be- 
tween profe isors and students ” remain as real as over (Keport, Indian Univeisitios Com- 
mission, 1902). Unless students are given a certain amount of latitude in the voluntary 
choice of tutors and the general social life of U'c college is considerably improved, I do 
not see how this evil can be elTec lively remedied. 

(6) Wei I -equipped libraries and laboratories arc, of course, essential for itniversity 
education, but in a poor country like B(‘ugal, too much stress niust not be laid 
on the buildings and equipment. Professor Sir J. tf. Thomson, Prt^sident, Royal 
Society, says in this eoimection : — “ 1 think it a weak j)oin( in the i.nivorsities 
overseas that so much value is attached to buildings ” and lie advises that more 
monej^ should be spent on meM. (Congress of the TTniversitios of tho Empire, 
1912. Report, p ige 60.) 

I have got a distinct impression that in this country too much imjvortance has been 
attached to buildings and equipment, often without any relation to the local edu- 
cational needs. As a matter of fact it should not be forgotten th.it lor general teaching- 
work and even for +raiiiing in research, covstly apparatus and expensive instruments might 
be more of an impediment than otherwise. 

As regards buildings, there often seems a deplorable lack of careful planning and in 
the best interests of riiiversity education and in order to prevent waste tind in order to 
increase the efficiency, the University should be in a position to advise individual colleges 
in this matter. 

For advanced work, expensive special apparatus and costly plants arc often necessary. 
In this connection a general inventory of all pieces of special a[)paratus should be kept and 
different colleges and institutions may bo encouraged to borrow ” from and “ lend ” to 
one another. It is necessary that some central organisation like the University should 
undertake this. 

Inter- collegiate library catalogues and facilities for the issue of books should aiso 
receive the attention of the University. With the very meagre funds at our disposal 
specialisation in the libraries seems highly desirable, though of course every college should 
have a good general collection for the use of tho under-graduate students. 

A more suitable university library building provided with well-lighted reading rooms 
is necessar^^ It must of course be situated in a central position. 

(c) Freedom of study and teaching is perhaps the greatest essential factor in university • 
education. The Calcutta University must inspire a kind of intellectual renais- 
sance in Bengal and consequently too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
Academic Freedom, 

At present there is scarcely any freedom in tho projrer sense of the word. The er- 
uminaiion overshadows everything, ^ 

IThe following remarks apply particularly to tho teaching after the present 
mtermediate stage, for I am suggesting elsewhere that the UniveTsity teaebing propw 
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Mahala^obis, Pbasakta Chakdba — contd. 


should begin from the present third-year stage and that teaching up to the intermediate 
standard should at once be amalgamated with the higher secondary system.] 

Oompulsory courses necessarily mean, to a great extent, some kind of routine work 
and drill instruction. The rigid percentage system has hampered the growth of self- 
dependence and a sense of responsibility which are essential elements of university edu- 
cation. From my own experience both as a student and as a teacher, I am bound to 
admit that it has also fostered “ proxying *’ to some considerable extent. The effect on 
the lecture also is almost wholly bad. I do not think it an exaggeration in any way to 
state that about three-fourths of the class is never seriously interested in the lecture. So 
that the lecture at present either degenerates into writing “ notesr’" to dictation or not 
attending at all, on the students’ part in a great majority of cases. From the teacher’s 
point of view, too, the presence in the class of a very large number of students who do not 
really care for the lecture has very considerable damping effects on the teaching. All 
these have the inevitable tendency to make dais work a matter of routine-drill. Thus 
college work at present has become a mere extension of high school instrifction without 
any of the elements of the highest Lmiversity teaching in it. Coaseque itly, it is not at ail 
surprising to find that there is considerable truth in the complaint that our college grad- 
uates are merely enlarged editions of schoolboys lacking initiative, intellectual power 
and independence of oharaoter. 

Of coarse, I do not wish to lose sight of the fact that “ instruction ” in the fundamental 
subject is a necessary foundation for proper university work, but I believe that the proper 
place for this is the higher secondary stage (corresponding to our present intermediate 
standard). From this point of view alone it has become urgently necessary to separate 
the intermediate work from university teaching proper. 

As for university teaching there is no doubt that there is the most complete need in 
Bengal for “ Acamedic Freedom.” Panken (Chapters 1 and II, Book IV, p ige 265 and 
following — German universities), I believe, is entirely right in laying great emphasis on 
this. 

In order to secure freedom of study, it should be feasible to allow a certain amount 
of choice in the selection of university courses and even of lecturers, and the rigidity of 
the percentage system should be considerably relaxed. 

In the technological and professional departments a certain amount of minimum 
attendance at workshop, practical classes, clinics, etc., must be prescribed but in the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, the rigid “ percentage ” system should be modified. 

In advanced work, for example, in the IM.Sc. work in Physics the percentage system 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory in its effects on teaching and study. At present every atten- 
tion seems concentrated towards instilling a certain amount of knowledge into each stu- 
dent. A number of lectures is prescribed with the main purpose of “ covering the course ”, 
and there is very little scope for proper University teaching. 

T do not wish to say that there should not be any courses given with an express inten- 
tion of “ instructing ” the student in certain subjects ; a certain amount of “ drilling ” 
in the handling of tools is necessary everywhere ; and such courses must be provided 
wherever and whenever necessary, but I certainly do hold that the “ instructional ” 
method of M.Sc. teaching as carried on at least in the physics department is not univer- 
sity education. 

Teachers should certainly be given every facility for doing independent work. Un- 
fortunately the teaching work (particularly the routine instruction in the Intermediate 
classes) is so heavy that very few teachers in our colleges get any opportunity for this. 

In order to improve the present condition of things, it is necessary to lessen the in- 
structional work for the full university teachers. This may be done by separating 
the intermediate from the univa?sity work, by combining teaching in certain subjects 
for both third and fourth years in a single course of lectiStes and by some well-organ- 
ised system of apprenticeship in teaching by abler graduates, as part-time lecturers. 

Though every facility must certainly be given for independent work, I do not think 
it ^proper that professors or assistant professors of the University should be allowed to 
devote tlve whole of their time to research, without participating in the teaching work of 
the Umversity. 
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Mahalanobis, IJbasanta Chandra— ccm<d — ^M ahasai, Kumar Kshitindbadbb Rai. — 
Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand— Maitra, Akshay Kumar—Maitra, Gk»PAL 
Chandra. 


There are people whose sole interest lies in research work ; a certain number of special 
'research fellowships should certainly be endowed for them and it is desirable taat the 
University should do this. But a professor must not be merely a research *ellow. The 
■highest interests of univei'sity education demand this. And the oxprosH condition of 
iaervice in the case of some university professors in Calcutta (in charge of whole depart* 
ments) that they would no+ bo required to do any teaching work, cannot be encouraged. 


Mahasai, tKuMAR Kshitindradeb Rai. 

(a,) (b), (c) and (d) There cannot be two opinions that the essential ideals inYolved 
in real university training are those stated. 

I believe the ideal is ;ittainable here in Bengal, if the "existing system is sabjeoteJ 
to modifications as called forth. 


Mahtab, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Btjay Chand. 

(a), (b), (r) and (d) My answer to all the claa«-c3 of this question is in the affirmative. 

I do not think this ideal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal ; for we have 
viot teachers of first-rate ability in all the scliools and colleges, neither are there well-ap- 
|)ointed libraries and laboratories in all the centres. Under the existing system very 
iew of the students outride Calcutta can bo given such opportunities. Unless the teachers 
are paid much more libf.rally the University can never secure the seevico.s of first-rate men* 
and unless the University can hclx) to establish and maintain good libraries and laboratories 
in all its centres no institution (unless it is a Government concern) can have these at its 
.own cost. This requires, an enormous outlay at the outset and a large recurring expen- 
diture as well as a remodelling of the existing system. Teachers at present have not 
sufficient leisure to pursue their independent investigations nor any good opportunity 
to mix more freely with the students to give them a practical traiaiiig — this applies with 
greater force to the teachers of schools. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

(a), (b), (c) an I (d) University training at its best involves tho provisions noted. 

That ideal cannot, however, be attained nor is it attainable with tho available financial 
resources which fall short of actual requirements. Teachers of first-rate ability and of 
recognised standing in their subjects, — -well appointed libraries and laboratories, — ^and 
freedom of study and teaching may be mot with in exceptional cases ; but tho general 
rule aims at the attainment of a maximum of good result in the examinations with a 
minimum of expenditure. In most oases tho teaching has, under this system, to bo left 
in the hands of those who have no standing in their subjects. Special studies on the part 
of teachers cannot under this system receive adequate encouragement. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 


(a), (6), (c) an 1 (d) Yes. 

This ideal is under the existing circumstances neither attained nor attainable in 
f/his country, mainly for want of funds. The application of this high standard will 
greatly add to the cost of education a id place it beyond the reach of most students. , 
This ideal, however, should always be kept in view bo that it may be attained witbiu a 
Cieasonable period of time. 
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Maitba, Hsbambaohandba. 


Maitra, Herambaohandra. 

(а) In my opinion, the personal guidance of teachers is most needed by students 

when they are at school. After they have joined a college, the lectures of pro- 
fessors, supplemented by a careful correction of exercise papers and by facilities 
given to students for having their difficulties explained, ought to bo sufficient. 
Personal guidance is also needed by students engaged in research and in the 
preparation of theses. 

For a long tihie to come wo cannot expect to bo able to secure the services of a sufficient 
number of teachers “ of first-rate ability and of recognised standing ” to meet the require- 
merfts of the country. Such men should of course be engaged by the University and by 
affiliated insUtutions as far as practicable. But in a country so poor as India, we must 
often be content to accept thp services of men of moderate attainments its teachers. Be- 
sides, a keen sense of duty, a power of clear exposition and an impressive delivery arc, 
as far as I am able to judge, more necessary than profound scholarship in a teacher who 
does not lecture to advanced students. 1 may be permitted to add that there are among 
uS many men of first-rate ability who are not of “ recognised standing,” as they have not 
received due oncoui’agement and have not been given an opportunity of doing such work 
as would enable them to distinguish themselves. 

(б) My answer is in the affirmative. But this applies specially to teachers and ad- 

vanced students. In the case of undor-graduates, the diligent use of a library 
which w’ould appear too small to those who have the good fortune to be connected 
with the wealthier universities of the West, would be suflicient. 

(c) There should bo a certain degree of freedom of teaching and study within the limits 

of the curricula proscribed by the University for its various examinations. The 
same methods of teaching need not bo followed by all professors. • 

(d) Teaching should be the chief duty of the great majority of teachers. It is only 

univ<‘rsity professors and those who have given satisfactory proof of an apiitudo 
for original work that should have sufficient leisure for research and for writing, 
books. 

My reasons for holding that the standard indicated in (a) cannot bo applied to \iniver- 
sity education in Bengal, are that it would check the spread of education — or, to speak 
more correctly, confine it within much narrower limits than at present — by making it too 
costly, and that our resources in men and money are too limited for the adoption of ideals 
prevailing in countries which axe incomparably richer than India. University education 
is not a luxury that we may do without, but a thing of which we have most pressing need. 
There is unhappily an impression in some quarters that we in Bengal have had too much 
of ooUege education, and it needs to be restricted. But the fact is that we are far be- 
hind the most civilised nations of tlie West in this respect. In 1910, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the total number of college students, including occasional students and those 
attending evening classes, was 43,355,* in a population of 45 millions. In Bengal, in 
1914-16, there were 15,921,t college students (including medicine, engineering and law) 
in a population of 45 millions. Both the Government and the educated public ought 
to do everything in their power to help the spread of education by adapting it to the needs 
and capacities of various classes of students as well as to secure efficiency of teaching by 
placing educational institutions on a satisfactory footing. Our ideal should be continued, 
progress in both respects. We should aim at a wide diffusion of useful knowledge and 
the training up of large numbers of young men for useful careers ; and this object should 
not be lost sight of by us in our efforts to promote scholarship and enable students of 
exceptional merit to win the highest academic distinctions. 


Y««-Book. 19U. P.MJ- 


t Indian Year Boole, 1917, page 407. 
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Majvmdab» BibaI Mohan — ^Majitmdab, Panohanin — ^Majumbab, Rambs^t Chanbba — 
Majumdab, Nabbnbea KtraLxB. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

It is a decided advantage to place i udents under the personal guidance (‘f teachers- 
of first-rate ability and of recognised standing, but su -h an ideal is i ot a,HainabIe under 
the existing conditions in Bengal. The very fact that o large number of students 
desires collegiate education dispells the idea of such personal influeneo of ih<3 toachors' 
over the students. Outside the lecture room, the teachers can hardly exercise any 
control over their pupils. 


MajqmdaPv, Panchan an. 

(a), (&), (r) and (c/) I do. 

I do not consider that the ideal is fully attained under the oxisting system, but I think 
it is attainable with some modifications of the existing system. 

(a) May easily be attained in the case of hostel students by r^ppoiniing a professor of 

unexccptionablo character as resident superintendent. 

(b) May also h^ attained in their case by making better provision for libraries in the 

hostels. 

(c) and (d) May bo attained to some extent by modifying the present system of 

examinations. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

(а) Yes, but I doubt very much whether the ideal is at present attainable in BengaU 

The number of students is large and it would be impossible to provide a 
sufficient/ number of teachers so that each student may" be iiudor the personal 
guidance of one of them. On the other hand, I do not advocate the principle 
of restricting numbers to attain this ideal. The spread of education among the 
masses is much more important than the restriction of the ideally bo.st education 
to a few. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Yes (but please see my answer to estion 9). 

{d) Yes. But it is more imi)ortarft for post-graduate teacherb than those engaged 
in under-graduate teaching. 


Majumdar, Narendra Kumar. 

(a.) Yes. But affection and sympathy are more essential than personal guidance,. 
European professors of Be Rozio’s type are, at the present day, conspicuous only by 

their absence. , , n i-i. 

(6) Yes. Every professor or lecturer should have access to every college library^ 

and every other library in Calcutta. 

f q\ Yqu, 

(d) Yes. But every professor or lecturer ought to have some minimuin of ^ach- 
ing prescribed for him*. A complete separation of the professor from ms class is nor 

^^^T^e^^pos^-OTaduate scheme recently adopted by the Calcutta University aims at 
attaining these ideals. The teachers have sufficient leisure and are expected to spe- 
cialise and pursue independent investigations in their own subjects, which is, and has • 
been, practically impossible for any professor working in any college under the* 
University. 
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JMallik, Dr. D. N. — Masood, Sjed Ross — ^Mazumoab, The Hon’ble Bab& Amvika Ohasan 
— MoDougall, Miss Eleanor. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(a) If this means the same thing as the tutorial system at Cambridge or Oxford, it 
is not possible to introduce it in the lower stages, nor necessary. 

This should be attempted at the post-graduate stage with good results. 

•(6) This is obviously desirable, but in the i^resent state of things not possible to secure 
altogether. Laboratories have grown up in recent years, which may meet the 
requirements to some extent, but libraries are few. The more difficult point 
is that few of our students have the necessary leisure, and sufficient inducement 
to make use of libraries. Unless we simplify courses of study and insis '- on greater 
thoroughneiis, convince our students that study in libraries and work (more 
than the minimum required) in the laboratories pay, libraries and laboratories would 
be of little use. Lectures will have also to change in character ifb the same time. 
They should stimulate thought and not take the place of “ keys ” and aids to 
examinations. 

<(c) This is no doubt desirable, but is not essential before the degree stage — even if 
then ; for the present if this freedom is allowed at the post-graduate stage, it will 
be sufficient. 

^d) This is desirable and is secured under the new regulations (so far as the leisure ia 
concerned) in the Government colleges, at^east. In private colleges, the more 
immediate need is to secure a more adequate scale of salaries. Independent 
investigation must be a matter of slow growth in a favourable atmosphere and 
for that, it will be necessary to await the development of post-graduate study and 
research. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

Not attainable. Wide territorial jurisdiction makes a corporate intellectual life 
impossible. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’bie Babu Amvika Charan. 

All the four conditions mentioned in this question are essential for the proper training 
of university students- Without a close association^between the teachers and the taught 
•education degenerates into a mechanical process measured by working hours and outturn 
of wl^rk. 

J do not see why the ideal cannot be attained in case of most of the moffussil 
odlleges where the professors may be provided with residential quarters within the college 
•compound or near about it so that they may be in constant touch with their pupils. In 
Calcutta also they may occasionally not only visit the students in their hostels, 
but also take them out on Sundays and other holidays for excursions and observa- 
tions as well as for social amenities. If the extreme rigours of the existing building 
regulations of the University were somewhat relaxed the additional cost involved in 
these arrangements would not be very heavy. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

(a) (6) (d) The answer is obviously in the affirmative. 

(c) Its advisability depends entirely upon the degree to which (a) can be carried out. 
If the teachers are not men of ability and character the only safeguard for the studenta 
lies in the rigid control exercised by the university requirements and examinations. 
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Mbee, D. B. — TheHon’ble Rai Mahjcndea Chandba, Baiiadur — ^Mitra^Baia] 

Oh ARAN. 


Meek, D. B. 

The University is composed of so many and such different parts that it is possible 
to find almost any condition of training in one part or another of it. In some of the post 
graduate stages 1 sliould say that there are cases whore some of the conditions are to* 
some extent attained. However the post-grad uatu classes form only a portion, and at- 
that a small portion, of the University, and T am afraid tliat in tlie other portions the 
conditions indicated are very far from being attained. 

In my opinion, as the University exists at present, the ideal set forth in this question 
as to the functions of a university is unattainable, ft requires qu’te a distinct mental 
effort to pass from tlio standard indicated by the question to the actual state of affairs- 
as existing in certain places iindfjr the i>rcsent system. 


Mitra, Tlie Hon’ble Bai Maiiendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Yes. In this connection some of the suggestions made in my answer to question 1\ 
may be read. 

(а) In order to get first-rate teachers ii> will be necessary to increaso their salaries.- 

As a rule, teachers are so ill-paid that nobody with more than ordinary 
intelligence and capability would care to stick to the post of a teacher under- 
the present conditions. But this involves the quosrion of the insufficiency 
of the Government grant for educational purposes and no improvement is 
possible without larger grants from Government. While considering the 
subject of making adequate grants the Government should also consider 
whether it would not be possible to change the present system of granting, 
pensions to teachers. I suggest that instead of granting monthly pensions, 
provident funds and bonuses like those in the railway departments may be 
started for paying lump sums of money to teachers at the time of tiheir- 
retirement. This system should not be'' adopted unless it is found that- 
the retiring officers get decent sums of money at the time of their retire- 
ment. 

(б) I have already said that teachers and students should have access to well- 

equipped libraries, laboratories and museums for which adequate provision 
must be made at least at the headquarters of each district. At the same 
time, I should suggest that teachers should freely mix with the students. 
Piizes and scholarships may be awarded for the encouragement of the study 
of students in libraries, etc. 

(c) There ought to bo a large amount of freedom of teaching and study, provided 

that the teaching is conducted by men of high ability, but at the same 
time in ordinary cases a particular standard should not be lost sight of. 

(d) It is not enough that competent teachers should bo appointed. Due pro- 

vision should also be made in respect of the number of teachers and special' 
care should be taken to increase the number of teachers so that they may 
have sufficient leisure to pursue independent investigations in their own sub- 
ject. Considering the work allotted to teachers in each institution I sug- 
gest that their number should be doubled in each institution. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

I think that the functions of an ideal university should be as set forth, but th». 
ideal Is not attainable under the existing system In Bengal because of the large number 
of the students who ffe placed under the same over- worked teacher. 
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Mlttbb, Dr. Dwabkakath — Mitteb, Dr. PBOFULiiA CHANDBA--*Mrn»B, The Hoa’ble 
Mr. Pbovash Chctndeb — ^Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 


, Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes ; I consider that university training at it^best involves the four 
principles indicated. 

At the same time, I apprehend that this ideal of university training is not attainable 
under the existing system in Bengal. There are practical difficulties in the way of apply- 
ing these principles for, in the first place, teachers of first-rate ability are not plentiful 
in this country and, consequently, the intimate touch between such teachers and undcr- 
rgraduate students is not practicable. 

(h) Although It can be given i^ractical effect to in Calcutta, it can hardly be applied 
in mofussil colleges where well-appointed libraries and laboratorie^s are rare, 
(c) Freedom of teaching and study should be allowed in such a way as not to effect 
the minimum of work requisite for the university examinations. 


Mitter, Dr. Profueea Chandra, 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The answer is in the affirmative. 

If the ideal is not always attained it is certainly attainable, there being nothing in the 
•existing system which is antagonistic to this ideal. The whole problem of improvement 
•of the existing conditions hinges on that of funds. More money is needed for bettering 
the equipment of colleges and it is necessary that more colleges shoul^d be founded both 
in Calcutta and outside to prevent the overcrowding which certainly exists in many private 
colleges in Calcutta and which no one interested in education can look upon without grave 
misgiving. It must be admitted too that at present not many teachers even in Govern- 
ment colleges, which are generally better manned than the private colleges, have sufficient 
leisure to pursue independent investigations in their own subjects. Additions to the 
teaching staffs are necessary in many places. Improvements, too, in the pay and pros- 
pects of the college teacher for attracting more first-rate men are necessary for a fuUer 
realisation of the ideal set forth herein. 


Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chxtnder. 

Certainly with regard to type (a) ; as far as possible with regard to types (ft) and (c). 

(ft) With regard to type (a) the libraries and laboratories should be of the best possible 
kind. With regard to type (ft) they should be of a standard to produce the results 
indicated in the preliminary note. With regard to type (c) the answer to tyj)© 
(ft) apj)lies. 

(c) Certainly with regard to type (a). As regards types (ft) and (c) as far as possible 
within the standards prescribed. 

id) Certainly with regard to teachers for type (o). To a less degree for teachers 
engaged in types (ft) and (c). 

The ideal is neither attained nor attainable under the existing system in Bengal 
because of the mixing up of types (a) and (ft). If a proper line of demarcation be kept 
in view then the ideal is attainable. 

According to my view of the situation the last two lines of the question do not 
require to be answered. 

Mohammad, Dr. WIjli. 

(a). (ft)» (c) and {d) I agree with tb,e view as to the functions of a university as 
given here. 

That these functions are not discharged and that the ideal is not attained has been 
•explained above. Given a real desire for improvement and reform tne/e is no reason why 
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Mohammad, D|. Wau — contd , — ^Mukertbe, Adha» Chandra — Mukbrijbb, Br. - 

Adityanath. 


this ideal should not bo attainable in Bengal. The solution of the problem will depend 
not only on sufficient funds being available but also on the attitude of Governmoit 
And the people of the country. Tiie attairtmont of the ideal may be facilitated : — 

(i) By establishing a teaching and residential, instead of an examinfug and federal, 

university. 

(ii) By improving secondary education, by diverting the unpromising students to 

other paths of life and by selecting only the suitably candidates for higher 
education. 

(iii) By discouraging the establishment of ill*equix>ped, badly staffed, poorly financed 
affiliated collbges and by helping and strengthening the riglit sort of existing 
oolleges. 

% (iv) By appointing the best x>fofessoriate, who should be masters in the real sense of 
the word. 

(v) B> pro.viding the highest instruction in as many bmnehes of knowledge as pos- 

sible. 

(vi) By giving freedom of teaching to the teachers and freedom of learning to 

student^. 

(vii) By promoting research among teachers and encouraging it among students. 

(Calcutta is already in tne forefront in this respect.) 

(viii) By providing fellowships for brilliant students. 

(ix) By throwing open the highest appointments for the best intellect of the Univer- 

sity. 

(x) By making education in harmony with the actual life and the actual surroundings. 


Mukerjeb, Adhar Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. ^ 

The ideal is riot attained^ but ia atlainahle if first-rate teachers be secured for the kind 
of work. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d) The four requisites enumerated are certainly desirable. 

The extent to which they should be insisted upon is mainly a question of finance. 

(a) If students are to got ‘ personal ' guidance from ‘ teachers of first-rate ability and 
of recognised standing ’ the number of students under inrlividual teachers must 
bo obviously small, and the number of teachers in charge of such small groups 
of students must bo correspondingly large. And if these teachers are adequately 
jiaid, and allowed sufficient leisure for purposes of research, as suggested in (d), the 
cost of the system would be prohibitive. 

There is a way out of the difficulty if we confine such i)ersonal guidance to the most 
advanced stage of post-graduate teaching where alomi the students arfi likely to profit 
by such personal contact and supervision, and if the number of students in our colleges 
be reduced by a method suggested elsewhere (kindly see my repiy to question 8). 

{b) It is possible in the case of the Calcutta colleges to provide one central library and 
laboratory if the several colleges were to pool their subscriptions— their 
periodical library and laboratory grants — for the puri)osc. 

(c) The difficulty is to provide sufficient freedom of teaching and study and to main- 
tain, at the same time, a certain uniformity of standard — to reconcile autonomy . 
of teaching and of study with the uniformity of standard. The difficulty may 
be met partly by making the syllabuses more elastic, partly by setting a 
fairly large number of alternative questions arranged in groups. 

If the standard particularised in are not conformed to by many of the affiliated 
colleges it is mainly •because of financial coiwiderations. 
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Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal — ^Mukbrjbe, Badhakamal — ^MukhiAijee, B. 


Mukehjeb, Bijoy Gopal. 

How far the ideal is attainable under the existing system may be considered under 
the different heads : — 

(a) The number of teachers of recognised standing is everywhere small and, having 
regard to the financial resources available, it does not seem possible that 
the Calcutta University or its constituent colleges will be able to engage such 
men at every stage of the work. There is, however, no dearth of men of 
first-rate ability, and with the gradual expansion of the University it is 
quite possible that such men will have greater opportunities of developing 
their capacities so as in time to become men of recognised standing in their 
own subjects. Opportunity makes the man, and it is highly desirable that 
men of ability should be given every possible facility for proving their merit 
and winning distinction here as well as abroad. ^ 

(&) Libraries and laboratories may be well-appointed without being costly, and 
the resources of the different colleges, as supplemented by Government grants 
and private benefactions, may be so husbanded as not only to provide smalU 
up-to-date libraries and laboratories for their junior students, but also to help 
the University in maintaining a central library and laboratory for the general 
body of advanced students. The buildings may be so designed as to provide 
ample accommodation at a moderate cost, and by a judicious selection of 
books and scientific apparatus ; the University and its colleges may adequately 
meet the requirements of their teachers and students alike. 

(c) Only a moderate degree of freedom may be allowed to individual colleges in 

matters of teaching and study as a large measure of freedom in such mattera 
will practically place them beyond the control of the University. It is essen- 
tially necessary that they shall conform to a general system, and their work 
be judged by one uniform standard, so that a degree of the University may 
connote a certain measure of mental equipment onf the part of its successful 
alumni. 

(d) There should be a sufficient number of teachers in every subject so that they 

may have ample time at their disposal for preparing themselves for the parti- 
cular work of teaching assigned to them, as well as for independent investiga-- 
tion in their subject. 


Mukerjee, Badhakamal. 

No ; the ideal cannot be attained in the present system. Even if attainable the 
isolation and separation of educational interests from the interests of life and of culture 
cannot but result in barren and harmful specialism in the present system. 


Mukherjee, B. 


(a) Yes ; though how it can be done in the case of all the students of the Univer- 
sity it is difficult to say. 


(6) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 




(a) This ideal is very rarely attained at present. Generally speaking, the only 
common link between students and professors at the present time is the 
class-room. There are, no doubt, certain cases of exception. One such case may 
be mentioned, as that of Professor Manohar Lai, the late Minto Professor of 
Economies in the Calcutta University. 
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{b) The University libraiy is one of the best libraries iri Calcutta now. So if tJh« 
Imperial Library. There is no difliculty in the case professors getting books 
out of these libraries. Students have easy access to the Imperial L brary. In 
the University library students meet with some dillioulties in taking out books. 
They often came to us with cx>m plaints. But these diffiouhies were minor 
which could easily be removed, and I hope they have already been removed. 

(c) Professors generally take a certain degree of freedom in teaching the M.A. 

classes — at least this was don^ ka the tconoinios classes of the University. 

But it is not possible to take any such freedom in the B.A. classes. The reason for 
it, I think, is, that in the B.A. course (I am speaking of iconomics). as the 
syllabus is laid down in detail, it is impossible for ] rofessors to move out of 
it. In the M.A. course such a detail sjdlabus is absent and so professors 
have greater freedom. 

(d) PuofeKsors taking the I. A. and B.A. classes in the undergraduate courses are 

generally hard worked. But those teaching only the M.A. classes, especially in 
the University, have, generally speaking, ample leisure and they can easily 
pursue independent researches if they like — as some ot them certainly do. 


MuKHERJEE, jN\NE>;i>RANATH. 

Wt (<') ‘Jud (d) The standard laid down can be applied with some reservations. 
The training in our University may be broadly divided into the undergraduate* 
and the post-graduate courses.. For the undergraduate coorse, especially the lirst 
two-ycars’ course, the degree of freedom of teaching and of study allovNcil 
should be suborduiated to a minimum curriculum. The aim of a university 
is to impart a comprehensive “ general ” training and simultaneously to fosten* a 
spirit of original research. Original research must be preceded by a ground- 
work of thorough and up-to-date training. To ensure this comprehensive 
general training — w'hich is to be shared by the hu'gcst section of the alun ni 
of any university — the first stage of university training shoxild be free fr<mi 
undue specialisation. Specialisation should be res(?rved till the later stage of 
university education, where the degree of freedom of teaching and of study would 
be much greater. 

The ideal is not attained, but it is attainable if some defejctts in tlu- working of Ou- 
present system be remedied. The organisation of ]K)st -graduate studies recently intro- 
duced has made the ideal possibles of realisation so far as the high(^r teaching is conctn'rief]. 

It is needless to point out that no ideal arrangoiiitmt for t<‘aching is possible Tinh^ss 
men of first-rate ability adopt the profession of teaching. Speaking generally, it is 
deplorable that this is not so at present. The causes are the poor status, prospects, 
and facilities for teachers. Besides, the teachers have not .‘ufHcient h isure to k(‘t*p up 
their studies or do original work. 

In some private institutions the teac^her is overworked w ith routine duties. Son e 
of these institutions enjoy the reputation of being money-making concerns for 
iuterest-ed individuals. What we actually see is that in such institutions the nuinbti 
of students admitted is much in excess of the jiccommodation. .Sound training for all 
and a share in the cultural life of the college is impossible under the conditions. 'J''}ie 
teachers are ill-paid, and maintenance of discipline during colhige hours is perh.ips all 
that is required of them. Fortunately, these conditions hold only in a few institutions. 
The missionary institutions are, as a rule, free from these objexjtionable traits. 

In Government colleges there is an undesirable differentiation in the status of teachers 
of equal ability, even "when they do the same kind of work. As a result many of them 
suffer from unequal distribution of work. Some of Jthe Government colleges are und<^r- 
staffed and the teachers sufier from heavy routine work. , 

As for facilities |or research most of the colleges have not sufficiently equipped 
libraries or laboratories. Indeed, apart from the university i:>ost-gra(luate institutions 
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there are only two other institutions — ^th© Presid©n<jy College and the Government 
College at Dacca — in Bengal which can offer any such facilities. Private Institutions are 
hampered by thfeir limited resources. Colleges endowed by the public should belibei ally 
financed by Gorvernmeht. At present, teachers in most institutions cannot keep up 
with the advance in their subjects for want of facilities. 

Teachers should also bo given a greater degree of freedom in framing the courses of 
study and the rules of examination through an academic council. This will also im- 
prove the status of teachers at present engag#i in undergraduate work. 

The real crux of the problem is the overcrowding in most colleges. This is due to 
the fact that the total number of institutions falls far short of ^/hat required to impart 
an adequate training to students. Indeed, the desire for higher education is so 
extensive in Bengal that the j>rosen^ available resources*^ of all Government and 
private institutions fail to meet the situation, and wo hear every year that a good 
number of matriculates are refused admission for want of accommodation. 

The obvious remedy is to open up a larger number of colleges fOr undergraduate 
work. , r 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

I believe that tliis question refers more to the post-graduate, than to the under 
graduate, stages. I cannot say that this ideal is already attained under the existing system 
in Bengal. I think, however, that it is attainable. But I should like to make these 
conditions nioie explicit. 

For example, the first condition (a) implies that the classes should be of such a 
manageable size that the teacher can give individual attention to each student, and 
that students should be so selected tiiat they can profit by coming in contact 
with teachers. If simultaneous M.A. and law studies are prohibited only genuine M. A. 
st udents would join the post-graduate classes ; if such prohibition is not possible or 
dc\sirable selection slxould take the place of promiscuous admission to the post- 
graduate classes, preference being given to those who have passed the B.A. 
examination with honours or with distinction ; in the case of ordinary pass students 
only such of them should be admitted as have secured at least 50 per cent of the marks 
in the subject in which tiiey desire to specialise in the post-graduate classes. After 
th(' classes arc thus formed small batches of students should fee permanently attached 
to each teacher (who should, for these purposes, be called the tutor) who would be re- 
sj)onsible for their studies aud <!onduct during the time they are members of the post- 
graduate classes. I think this system is much better than the present tutorials by rotation 
under which each student comes into contact with one of liis teachers for less than an 
hour during the coiirso of oiac or two mouths — or not even that if he can avoid his 
tutorial class without detrimxmt to lus percentage. 

[Incidentally, I think this system of “percentage” or compulsory attendance at 
lectures should give way to optional attendance, especially in the post-graduate classes. 
"I'll© merit of the lectures and the reputation of the lecturer should attract the student 
who should be required to fuuiiish a certi|i'cate of good conduct and regular studies from 
liis tutor before being admitted to the M^A. examination.] 

The second condition [h) is one of the main ©.ssential conditions of sound university 
training. But mere “ access ” to the libraries will not do. Just as the science student’s 
time-table is so arranged that he may devote a considerable part of his time to actual 
laboratory practice so the arts student should be compelled to devote a few hours each 
day to work in the great intellectual laboratory — the library. The present tutorial system 
should be abolished ; instead, the student should, under the direction of his tutor, work 
in the library and make summaries, extracts, criticisms of works, write two or three 
papers on the prescribed essay subjetta^ond produce them before his tutor. The hours 
at present devoted to tutorials should be set apart for using the library, and the number 
of lectures should also be considerably reduced so as to allow the student time foe ueingL 
the library. 
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I should be glad if something Uke th»j following method coal<^ be substituted for the 
present tutorial system : — 

The present library should be decentralised ; each subject- of study should have a 
^ , separate library, and each of these subject libraries should hav.> an efEoient 
librarian (to assist the honorary librarian to be elected annually from ariong 
the teachers of the subject) and a good catalogue. Kaoh student who uses 
the library should enter the following details in a register to be kept in the 
library — the name of the stuoent, the date, tho time spent in the library, the 
books taken out, and the nature of the work done. The student would bo 
free to read ivhat books he likes ; but he should write a few' papers on selected 
subjects ; and for this purpose he should be guided by his trtoi*. The tuior 
should, at the end of t?ach mouth, call for the notebooks of his “ attached ’* 
students, examine them, suggest improvements etc., and then return tho 
books. He should have a private register in which ho will reooid his opinion 
of tht? work done by his ward. At the end of the post-graduate first-year class 
only such students shall be promoted to the socond-yeai class as have given 
satisfactory evidence of good work in the library. Similarly, no student 
should be allowed to sit for the M.A. examination who has not a satisfactory 
rec"»rd of library work and is not able to produce a certificate froju his tutor. 

I consider the adoption of the above scheme (or something of that nature) to be vitally 
necessary for a sound university training, aiid 1 ihink it will satisfy tho four conditions 
mentioned in this question, for : — 

(i) Each student will be under tho guidance of at least one teacher of first-rato ability 

(his tutor) who would bo associated with his work throughout his post- 
graduate career and thus get into intimate touch with him and so inspire him 
with his personal ideals. 

(ii) There will be real use of tho library ; and both tho teach or and the student will 

gain by mutually comparing notes of work done in tho library ; tlie student 
will have time and scope for work in tho library. 

(iii) Freedom of teaching and of study will bo secured — ^for students will bo free to read 

books on their chosen subjects, but they must ju'oduco evidence of their 
study before their rospectivo tutors, who will also read with the students 
whenever opportunity offers itself. 

(iv) Being relieved of almost daily tutorial w'ork the teacher will have sufficient 

leisure to pursue his own studios. J)ut tho teacher should, like his student, give 
evidence of his studies and investigations. I think every post-grad uat(^ teacher 
(if he has not, prior to his appointment as such, produced some valuable work) 
should, witliin tivo years of his axrpointment, be required to x^ublish, either 
at Ills own expense or at the expense of the University, tho results of h's 
independent investigations. »Such publications aro necessary not only for 
“ the advancement of learning ”, but also for inspiring tho stadeiits. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(а) Yes ; but toachorfa of first-rate ability are not numerous under the existing system 

because there are not sufficient inducements and j>rospects. 

(б) Yes ; but well-appointed Libraries and laboratories are costly and every existing 

college cannot afford to have them, except gradually. 

(c) Yes ; but in that case the teachers alone should control tho examinations oi their 

students, and the examinations should be restricted me inly to questions on 
broad principles. Under the present system the teachers are not sufficiently 
represented on the boards of studies who recommend the examiners, and there 
is a dearth of good examiners owing to tho dearth of good teachers. 

(d) Yes; but under the existing system Indiar.* teachers generally and European 

teaohers sometimes, are overworked and can find little leisure for original work. » 
Besides, there is generally a lack of library or laboratory facilities and of a 
stimulating environment. 

y2 
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Mixriuricaand College, Sylhet — Nao, J. C.— Nag, P. N. — ^Naie* K.^ G.-— Nakdi 

Mathuea Kanta. 


" Murarichaiid College, Sylhet* 

(a) tes. '' . ‘ 

(b) Yes. 

(c) As an ideal Accepted. 

(d) Yes. 

liie ideal set forth in (o), (b), (c) and (d) is attainable in Bengal under the exist- 
ing system with certain modifications. 


Nag, J. C. 


(a), (b\ (c) and (d) My answer to all the clauses is in the affirmative. 

The ideal cannot be attained under existing conditions, but under the new type it can 
be easily attained. Under existing conditions the function of a teacher primarily 
consists in teaching and fie has to devote at least twelve hours a week for that 
purpose filone. Now', if the time necessary to prepare his lecture is added to it, 
it will come to about twice that number of hours. Consequently, there is very 
little time left at his disposal to do an\^ work besides teaching. Then, again, he 
has to do it because he is not the master of his own work. He is always asked 
to follow a syllabus which he has had no hand in making. There is very little 
freedom for him to develop his own course of lectures. So far as the condition 
of a library is concerned it is anything but satisfactory. In fact, a teacher has 
to depend upon his own resources in respect of this most important adjunct to 
teaching. There are a few libraries in this city Avhich may be important for 
teaching purposes if they were freely accessible to the teachers ; but, unfortunately 
they are not. 


Nag, P. N. 

<(?) Yes; as far as practicable. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes; this is rendered possible by the prescribed syllabus of study on differ- 

ent subjects and the scope afforded to students by a large Sumber of recom- 
mended books. 

(d) Yes; colleges and hotels should be situated as close to one another as possible 

so that the principle laid down under (a) may be fulfilled. 


Naik, K. G. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The four conditions are most essential ik)r good university training. 
But to the above may be added military training. The University should have 
its own officers’ training c?orps and 'Hs own cadet corps. Not only this, but the 
• University classes in military training should be more or less on the lines of those 
at the Illinois University, where the State supplies pieces of artillery^, shells, 
and other necessities. 

The first four conditions are attainable under the existing system provided it is 
allowed to expand on the same lines and rules be framed wherever necessary. Proper 
care should be exercised to enforce the rules rigidly. 

' ^ 

Nandi, Mathuea Kanta. 

(a), (5), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The ideal is not fully attainable under the existing circumstances. Insufficiency of 
I f y and prospects does not attract men of first-rate ability to the profession of teaehing. 
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IJiUTomtiy quaUfications are made the sole criteria of seleotion and gradjj^at©} 'resh from 
OoUege are appointed to teach higher snbjects for degree examination)^. Laboratories in 
many colleges are neither up to the mark nor up to date. The w'hole system being mainly 
dominated by university examinations there is little freedom in teatliing. Teachers do 
not enjoy sufficient leisure for independent investifyation and preparation. Matters have 
somewhat improved under the. new university r^ulations so far as colleges are concerned, 
but they are very much the same in schools where teachers are ill-paid and overworked. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah 8ir Manindra Chandra. 

(rt), {d)t (c) and (d) I fulK aiiare the view as to the function of j. univ^ersity as stated. 
Buc ho\y far and in what way it is possible to realise the locals under existing 
circumstances is a matter for consideration by the Unjvyraity authorities. 

(а) 1 am of opinion that the introduction by the University oi tlie system of placing 

students under the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and of recog- 
nised standing in their subjects will, undoubtedly, be conducive to the real welfare 
and best interest of students. This is really a move in tlio l ight direction. 
But it remains to be considered whether- it is feasible to give full effect to the 
scheme even if it is possible to meet tlie expenses involved therein. Consider- 
ing the number of students in colleges and schools affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity it will be impossible to procure an adequate number of really competent 
men to take charge of students and train them in the manner suggested and de- 
termined by educational experts. There is a dearth ot highly accomplished 
teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing. 1 b v/ill be evident from 
statistics that every year a good number of students actually leaves the universities 
with high academical distinctions Evidently, the majority of them take to other 
professions with greater prospects of emoluments, leaving a very small number 
to XHirsae the vocation of teaching. Consequently, with a view to induce capable 
men to accept service under the University, it will be necof^sary to provide ade- 
quate funds for the purpose. Neces-sarily, students will have to pay more 
for their ediioation. But, in consideration of the financial conditions of the gen- 
eral i)opulatioii of Bengal, it will be inexpedient to raise further the cost of edu- 
cation which has lately become already too expensive. Many students will, 
owing to the increased cost of education, be unable to continue their studies. 
It is, therefore, suggested that measures may be adopted in giving effect to this 
scheme having due regard to the above fact. 

(б) it is needless to say that this will i)rove greatly benelicial both to professors and 

students. 

(c) Yes. 

id) yes. 

Under ihe existing system in Bengal the ideal of the functions of the University is 
not completely attainable until large endowments are made and adequate Government 
help is given to colleges and schools. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) No one can refuse to acknowledge the soundness of the ideals 
indicated. But their application may have to be qualified by other consi- 
derations. 

(tt) Where, on account of cost or otherwise, first-rftte men cannot be procured and it 
becomes a question whether a college should be closed or second-rate teachers 
tolerated, the latter may be a more desirable oourse. 

(h) A similar remark may be made. Of oourse, a minimum standard should be insist- 
ed upon. 
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(c) As for frefdom of teaching and studv the decree varies with the kind of teachers 
and students. Where they are not first-rate it would certainly he better to 
impose set curricula and definite courses. The freedom also depends on the 
money available for providing a large number of teachers and equipping labora- 
tories and libraries on a generous scale and on the number of students in a 
xmiversity. 

, (d) The ‘ leisure ’ claimed for teachers may be too large for the importance or 
fruitfulness of their independent investigations. Tiie immediate needs of 
students should not be made an altogether subordinate concern. 


Neogi, Dr. P. ^ 

It is an axiomatic truth which needs no elaboration that students sftiould be placed 
under teachers of first-rate, ability. Only the best products of the University 
should be taken on the staff of colleges, and preference should always be given to those 
who have done some original work so that they may in their turn infuse their own 
spirit of work into their students. The pay and prospects of the Educational Service 
are very low so that the best products of the University are not always attracted to 
educational work but go to the legal, medical, and other professions. The pay and 
prospects of educational officers should be materially increased and a rule should he 
laid down hy the University that no teacher in a college {Government or private) would get an 
initial salary of less than Ms, 200 (excepting demonstrators and lecture assistants) per 
mensem. The University has already fixed a minimum salary in the case of schools. 

The question of professors who would undertake research work has been dealt with 
whilst answering question 16. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 


(a) (6), (c) and ((f) I certainly share the view expressed in the question as to the 
functions of a university. 

I, as certainly, am of opinion, not only that the ideal is not attained, but that it is 
not attainable here. That it is not attained appears from what I have said on 
question 1. And I hold it is not attainable for the following reasons : — 

(i) The crowd of students who flock, in to the University makes it impossible to have 

thorn all under the personal guidance of the professors unless the numb^ of 
the latter be considerably increased. As we suppose in our ideal that the 
teachers are “ of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ” 
it would be useless to look for such men in a vastly increased number. 

(ii) The large degree of freedom of teaching and of study would be abused confider- 

ably by a number of men that are moved not by love of learning or knowledge, 
but by personal interests which are sure to predominate as long as university 
degrees open the door to lucrative Government posts and advantageous mar- 
riages. 

(iii) To give to the teachers sufficient leisure to bo able to pursue independent inves- 
tigation in their own subjects would mean to increase each teaching staff 
to a greater extent than India could afford. 

North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Eangpur. 


(a) Yes ; this was the system in vogue in ancient India, the learning of which is still 
the admiration of the world ; but in arriving at an opinion on this subject we 
should take stock of the altered circumstances. In ancient times the Gurus, 
or teachers, were, by their very nature, destined to be such ; for they imparted 
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education not for any worldly gain, but as a part of their religious jites. They 
were self-renouncing men and ^ such they were living ideals t^tl eir pupils who 
were thus enabled to realise in life wliat eduoation they received and ennobled 
by their association with the Guru. Imitation is a quality of the evolving mirul and 
here lie the advantages and dangers of association of pupils with their professors* 
On principle the answe£ must be in the affirmative but, at the same time, it must 
be subjected to the restraint by the consideration of the quality of the teaching 
staff. I’eachers of first-rate ability and reoognised standing in tiieir subjeota 
are not alwaya safe mode/s for their pupils and, therefore, the desired results of 
placing the pupils under the personal guidance of the teachei-s wil* only be obtained 
if the right sort of teachers be available. 

Teachers should have access to well-appointed libraries and laboratories, but 
as indiscriminate reading and frivolous pursuits onlv buiden the Juvenile mind 
and roB it of its freshness and acumen teachers should take upon themselves 
the responsibility of selecting particular books which be read vith advantage 
by a particular student or students. 

(c) Yea ; there should be some degree of freedom in the method, but not in the subjects 
of ti aching and study. Students should be protected from imbibing the fads 
and dogmas of particular individuals who may happen to be teachers. 
id) Teachers who have sliown their aptitude for research and promise to profit by 
such works should have sufficient leisure and opportunity to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subjects. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Rabha Charan» Bahadur. 

{a), (h), (c), and (d) 1 fully agree with the ideal of a university set forth. 

The above ideal is not, however, realisable under the present conditions in Bengal. 

Firstly, because teachers of the requisite calibre are often wanting, 

Secondly, because suitable laboratories and libraries cannot be provided at many ^ 
colleges for want uf funds. 

Thirdly, because the whole system of teaching and of study is dominated entirely 
by examinations. 

Lastly, because the teachers are usually underpaid and overworked, and they 
have hardly any leisure for independent study or research. Moreover, there is 
w^anting that close and free association of teachers with student^, which is essential for 
any satisfactory system of university training. 


Paeanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(a) It is only the post-graduate students that require to be placed under the guid- 
ance of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised eminence in their subjects. 
Ordinary undergraduates can do with persons of a somewhat lower calibre though 
they should have opportunities of seeing and hearing first-rate men. 

{h) Teachers and students should have access to good libraries and laboratories a^id 
there should be a good deal of personal contact between them; as in seminars 
for advanced students and tutorial assistance in the case of junior students. 

<c) There should be some degree of freedom of teaching and study, but this applies 
mainly to the advanced students. Such freedom in the cose of junior students 
is likely to degenerate into a quest for soft options and an easy institution. It 
cannot be forgotten that a large number of junior students in every country studio 
with a purpose, e.g,, of getting a degree to qualify for some service, etc., and IndiA 
is not different in this respect. 
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{d) Teachers of first-rate ability should have opportunities of pursuing their own iit- 
vestigatious but this should not be done at the expense of their main work of 
guiding and inspiring the advanced students, who should be allowed to 
collaborate with them in their investigations. 

The financial resources at the disposal of any University in India will not probably 
be enough to supply a sufficient number of such first-rate ^en ; but a good deal more can 
certainly be done than at present. Some of the younger men in India of good promise 
-Should be encouraged to work in connection with the University or its colleges to advance 
their subjects by the grant of fellowships and lectureships. 


Peoples’ Association, Khulna. 

We entirely agree that an ideal university should satisfy the conditions referred 
to in this question. - ’ 

We do not consider that the ideal is either attained, or wholly attainable, under 
the existing system in Bengal. 

(i) Owing to the want of suflBcient State help and private endowments the pay 
and emoluments of teachers cannot be made sufi&ciently attractive to 
secure the services of men of first-rate abilities. 

^ (ii) The economic difficulties of the people render the bulk of the students, 

who are of moderate means, unable to reside in hostels attached to col- 
leges and schools or in a residential university. 

(iii) Financial difficulties stand in the way of establishing and maintaining the 

requisite number of well-appointed libraries and laboratories. 

(iv) Want of an ideal staff and economic difficulties make it undesirable to permit 

freedom of teaching and study. 

We desire to make it clear that it is far from our intention to suggest a lowering 
of the ideal. What we want is that the State should come forward to help the Uni- 
versity more liberally and that, with this help, the University should gradually proceed 
in the realisation of the ideal. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abpur. * 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Yes ; where (a) is satisfied. 

(d) Yes ; if teachers are as described in (a), and also it should vary with the subject. 
The above ideal is not attained, nor is fully attainable, under the existing system in 

Bengal for the reasons alx>ve given. The Calcutta University, as I have already indi- 
oated, cannot fairly be blamed for non -attainment of the ideal, for it has never had thft 
means and the authority for the ]iurpose. 


Raman, C. V. 

In my opinion, it is a mistake to suppose that first-rate ability (as ordinarily 
understood) and recognised standing arc? all the qualities necessary ror a successful 
umyersity teacher. Even of greater importance are other qualities, such as a 
feeling of real sympathy towards students, and a desire to ' do the best 
for them, and a genuine enthusiasm and spirit of service and devotion, such 
as one can ordinarily feel only towards one’s own country. There are instances in 
India of men of undeniable ability ‘and scientific standing who have failed to produce 
permanent results for want of one or other of these qualities. I would- cite the 
following cases iK> illustrate my meaning; and, in doing so, I wish to make it clear 
that I do not intend any personal attack on these gentlemen, with whom I am 
personally acquainted and for whom I have real regard. Br. W. H. Young waB 
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Hardmge Professor of Higher Mathematics in the Calcutta University for some years 
His residence in India was only a few months in each year and, thouj;h bis cc^eotioiA 
with Calcutta undoubtedly shed a momentary lustre on the Universitv, ais influence- 
does not appear to have materialised in an increased output of rcseaioh. Dr. M. 
Travers, who was the Director of the Tata Institute for some years and subsequently 
severed his connection with it, is another instance. A more striking instance ^till, is- 
perhaps that of the present Director of the Institute, Sir Alfred Bourne, who out of his- 
own mouth admitted that, after being some time in India, he preferred administrative- 
work to scientific research. After quoting sCtch oxamples it is almost superfluous to 
recount the manner ih which men of relatively insignificant ability filling highly-paid 
posts in the “ Indian ” Educational Bervice have failed to make an impression in Indiam 
university work and neither canied on research on their own nor attempted to stimulate- 
and develop the talents of young Indians. We have now in the Calcutta University 
schools of research in a number of subjects and find that, in every cuse, the leader has- 
been an Indian; a fact that would seem to indicate that scientific ability alone might 
be inofie( tual, and that the qualities mentioned by me arc Indi.^ponsable. 

^ 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(a) I consider that students should be placcU under the personal guidance of teachers 
of first-rate ability ; but this is only possible in the case of students who are 
studying in the higher classes. 

(&) There should be a well-equipjiod museum, laboratory, and library accessible to 
teachers and students alike in every university centre. 

(c) While the student is pursuing a course of study which is to form the basis for future 

work on specialised lines the degree of freedom in teaching and study should 
be of a limited character. Up to the inUn* mediate stage teaching and study 
should be on fairly well-defined lines. In a \ niverf^Sly like Calcutta, » specially,, 
which controls colleges in different districts, a certain degree of uniformity of 
standard of study is desirable at this stage. When the student is studying for 
the B.A. honours, or for the M.A. courses, when his studies are of an intensive, 
rather than an extensive, character, a great deal of freedom should be allowed 
to him in the choice of books and teachers ; the function of teachers 
would, at this stage, be limited lo indicating the lines of study to bo followed 
by him. But even at this stage of specialisation the student should not b© 
allowed to remain in a groove ; ho should be given o[)portunities of broadening his 
knowledge, by attending lectures on cognate subjects. 

(d) All teachers should have sufficient leisure to develop thoir original ideas in their 

re8x:>ective subjects so that they will be able to pi escnt them to students in 
the most assimilable form. If the teacher wants to pursue original research 
work he should not be burdened with more teaching work than the delivery of 
a few lectures a year on the particular subject h^' is working upon. 

The above view involves an ideal which is not attained in Bengal to-day except in a 
very limited sense, and it is not attainable under the existing system to any great extent.. 
Because 

(a) we have not in Bengal a sufficiently large number of teachers who are trained 
to give effect to the ideal in its entirety ; and 

{b) the question of finances stands in the way. The University or the oolleges cannot, 
control sufficient funds to employ permanently the few teachers available or to 
bring them from other countries. 


Ray, Joges CiyiNDRA. 

(o)» (*>)» (^) Yes. , 

The ideal is not attained at presentr and is not attainable unless the present system 
be conaiderably modified in accordance with the ideal. 
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QUESTION 2. 


^ t <s , 

Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chani>ra, Bahadur — Ray, Manmathanath, 


Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur, 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

Under the present financial and economic conditions of Bengal it is not possible that 
the ideal can be fully attained either under the existing system of education, or under 
any other system, imless a very vast sum of money be forthcoming for the necessary re- 
organisation of the system. An attempt to introduce European systems of centralised 
cesidential colleges in Bengal is bound to be a failure on account of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of most of the inhabitants of Bengal. The cost of education in such colleges will 
be almost prohibitive to most parents and guardians. Only a few well-to-do men will 
be in a position to afford it. But, though the ideal is almost unattainable, something may 
be done by raising the status and equipment of the existing colleges for the betterment 
of education in Bengal, which in progressive stages and in more favourable economic condi- 
4;ions may approach the ideal. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes ; the standard indicated is the true function of a University. 

The ideal is attainable, but has not yet been attained in Bengal, although it must be 
said that the University has made steady reform on these lines since the Act of 1904 
under the guidance of Sir Asutosh Muhherjee. 

In order that the ideal may be fully realised j — 

(i) Steps][should be taken to create more seminars and other centres of work, including 

laboratories an(||2ibraries, where the teacher can meet his pupils and organise 
personal tuition and advanced study and the students can learn the methods 
of original work ymder the eye of his master with the necessary books and 
documents around him. In this connection, it may be noticed that stimulus 
is sometimes of greater importance than formal lectures. We should also 
have a larger number of superior teachers. 

(ii) Steps should be taken to put the different libraries and the laboratories into order, 

to increase their resources, and to connect them with one another. 

(iii) Teachers in the higher courses should have the ^berty to choose their own 

courses of lectures under the authority of a central board in the University. 

(iv) Steps should be taken for the appointment of a large number of 8Uperi3r teachers 

so that they might, to a large extent, be set free for investigation and research, 
{e) Facilities should also be given for advanced study and research by the award of a 
larger number of fellowships, scholarships, prizes^ and rewards. 

In this connection, I may point out that the standard has been, to some extent^ attained 
in mathematics and some of the other scientific subjects, and we have a number of 
research workers in these subjects working under the guidance of Dr. Ganesh Prasad, 
JSir P. C. Ray, and Mr. C. V. Raman. 

A matter of very great importance which has to be considered in this connection 
is the circumstance that many of our best graduates have not been secured for the 
Educational^ Service because of better prospects elsewhere. The slow promotion in 
the Provincial Service, and the sharp line of demarcation between the Indian Service, 
recruited in England, and the Provincial Service, .recruited in India, ^ without any cor- 
responding difference in intellectual attainments nave made the Educational Service 
the least attractive to our best graduates. In order that we may have a larger number 
of superior teachers of first-rate ability and standing the two Services should be amal- 
gamated into one so that Indians and Europeans should all begin on the same 
pay, with the difference,, if any, that Europeans may have an ad<HUonal allowance 
tor severance from home, and that seniority should never be determined by the test 
-of colour. 
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Eay, Sir P. C. 

(o), (5), (c) and (d) Yes. ^ 

The question is not e^sy to answer. In certain branch^’-;? we have teachers like Er* , 
B. N. Seal, Jadu Nath Sarkar, and Professor Bhandarkar who may hold their own 
against any men brought out from Europe. It is, hi* waver, very difficult to get 
men of first-rate ability from Europe. It is not only a question of pay, but men 
•of real eminence cannot be induced to leave the atmosphere of culture in their own 
countries or be out of touch wdth the world of progress. The experiment has 
been trie^, in the Universit}" of Caleutth of im})ortmg eminent specie lists from Europe, 
but I am afraid the result has not b?en commensurate with the amount of money spent. 

A teacher, to inspire hia puj)ils, must not li*re detached and isolated from their society, 
but must live, and move, and have his being among them. 


Ray, Raja Pramax*a Nath. 

(a), (b) and (c) Yes. 

(d) Teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent in- 
vestigation in their oto subjects. TJnder the existing system in Bengal, 
however, this ideal is not attainable for want of men and money. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The question is not quite intelligible to me. If by freedom is meant “ freedom 

from the syllabus ” my answer i.s ‘ no ’ ; if it means C in addition to syllabus ” 
then my answer is ‘ yes 

(d) Yea ; provided the opportunity is properly utilised. 

The ideal is not attained, or attainable, in the existing system in Bengal because the 
number of university students is gradually increasing w’hile the number of colleges and 
teachers of ability is comparatively small. Further, there are no good libraries and 
laboratories and the system of mes.sing and housing is defective. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

Wr M s-nd (d) To the four criteria of the best type of a university I wdsh to add a 
fifth of importance that the life and activities of the University should be identified 
with the life and activities of the State. Teachers and students must alike 
be inspired by a common feeling that they are working “ for service to, and the 
advancement of the State.” In a separate note I have discussed this aspect 
of the question ; and while possessing faith in the soundness of the existing system, 
when |ully developed, I am of opinion that its success or failure depends upon the 
degree in which those that participate in university work feel that they are in 
integral part of the State. The ideal is, therefore, attainable to the extent to 
which teachers and students are inspired by this feeling. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Qiiazi, 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) To my mind these should be the fonotions of a imiversity. 

I hold that the standard indicated cannot fairly be applied before the Univei»lty* is 
• residential one. 
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Eiohabbson, Thomas H. — Richey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

(a), (5) (c) and^('/) I consider much more important than any of these points that 
the students should be varied enough to knock each other into shape and to 
evolve gradually for themselves a healthy univfcrsity tradition. 

(a) Yea; as far as practicable, in the case of advanced and professional students, for 
the ordinary pass teachhig width is more important than depth. 

I do not consider that the ideal can be attained with the present system of isolated 
eolloges and outside examining authority. • . 


Richey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(a) (6), (c) and {d) The suggested definition of a university’s functions is too narrow 
and, at the same time, too ambitious. It is too narrow in that it omits all reference 
to the social and cultui^l e^ieets of residence at a university. To many, indeed 
to the majority of students at older universities such as Oxford or Cam» 
bridge, it is these features of university life that are of special value. In the 
present condition of Indian society they are of particular importance in Indian 
universities. 

It is too ambitious in that the ideal which it is suggested that a imiversity should 
realise is one that has never been attained at any European university. 

To take the points in order : — 

(a) For the great majority of students who are only aiming at a pass degree it 
would be a sheer waste of the intellectual resources of the University to 
demand close personal attention by teachers of first-rate ability. It would 
be like using a razor to sharpen a pencil. 

The personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability is certainly needed for the 
students of ability, who are reading for ‘ honours ’ or a master’s degree ; but 
for the rank and file sympathy and teaching power are more important requi- 
sites in the staff than intellectual eminence. 

(If) Certainly. 

(c) In the latter half of a student’s career — certainly. But the transition from 

the strict courses and time-table of the school to the freer educational life of 
the University should not be too abrupt. 

I venture to think that much is lost at Oxfoyd (to take one example) by the 
'•omplete relaxation of control over the newly joined student. The revulsion 
from the strict discipline of the school is apt to lead to the formation of 
irregular habits of study. If their work for the first year were more strictly 
supervised, and regular atteridanoe at lectures more uniformly enforced, 
students would, without feeling any undue restraint, fall into more system- 
atic habits both of work and play than under the present system. . For this 
reason I would deprecate any slackening of control over the Indian student 
until he has passed the intermediate examination. This is the more neces- 
sary as he is usually much younger than the English freshman. 

The senior student should have learnt during his first two years at coUego 
how to work for himself ; and guidance might then be substituted for 
governance. 

(d) For the senior professors, t.e,, those who have the teaching and guidance of 

the advanced students — most certainly. 

For the reasons given above I do not think the standard indicated in this question 
can fairly be applied to Indian universities. But neither do I think that even 
a fair University standard is attained, or attainable, under the existing system 
. .in Bengal because ; — 

(i) The provision of the highest training to students who need it is impossible 
without* a concentrated effort by a central university authority to make 
the best use of its intellectual resources. 
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(ii) The provision of a good social and cultural atmosphere for the majority of stu- 
dents is impossible under the residential conditions prevailing in Ciiwlouttf^ 
It is obtainable only in an academic town or quarter* <»It aiso implies a 
much larger tecching staff in more close personal relationship to students 
than exists between the Calcutta lecturer and his pupils. 


Roberts, David E. ? 

(a), (6), (c) and («/) Yes. 

There can be little hope that the ideal set forlh in t his question is attainable in the 
immediate future. The nature of the work now demanded from i niversity teachers is 
not such as to encourage the efforts of the more able ones and generally tends to a 
deterioration of the teaching sjaff. Si udcnts are diligent and hard-working but are too 
anxious to iearq without understanding. 

The tendency to concentrate teacliing in the higher stages at a few centres reacts 
unfavourably on the mofussil teacher by dejiriving him of the advantages of engaging in 
«uch teaching. 

{h) This is a question of finance and expediency. At present, its funds, available even 
in Government (lol leges, do not suffice to set up and maintain weJI-apjxiinted 
libraries. Recurriijg grants only suf^cc to jirocure a few current periodicals 
and the provision of reference books and back volumes of recognised journals 
will prove a heavy strain on any resources. The only*solution a]>pears to me 
to be the maintenance of a central circulating libraiy and of a librarian 
capable of looking up references sent to liiin and of supplying abstracts. 
Such a librarian stationed at, say, the present university library would be a 
great help to teachers engaged or interested in research work. 

(c) This in science courses is hardly desirable for courses below the honours and 
even then only when the teachers at mofussil centres take a greater jiart in 
the university examinations than they do at present. 


Roy, Hira Lal. 

ia) Yes ; but under the existing system of allowing not more tlian 150 students in 
a class the ideal is not attained in Bengal. 1 would like to jiiake the class as big 
as possible provided the voice of the professor may reach the students. The main 
function of the jirofessor is to impart and make cle^ir to students the fund- 
amental concepts of tlie subject. The details of the subject matter may be dealt 
with by tutors. The wliole class may then be divided into sections of 25 or 
^ 30 students, each under a tutor. Every student will attend the lectures of the 
professor and a sectional meeting a week. Tt is difficult to get a euffioient 
number of good professors, and that is what is needed in tlie elementary courses, 
the main purpose of which is not to stuff the student with a vast number of 
facts, but to infuse in him the real spirit of the subject. To attain this every 
college should possess a few really able professors and a large number of tutors. 
Now, necessarily, the question arises — whereto get the tutors 7 We can recruit 
them from among the needy B. A. and B.Sc. honours students who are studying 
for their M.A. or M.Sc, Ordinarily, two years’ attendance in college is neces- 
sary before a student can get his M.A. or M.Sc., but, in case of these tutor- 
students, we can extend the period to three years to make up for the time they 
have to devote to the tutorial work. 

<6) Yes ; but it has not been attained in Bengal. Libraries need not contain a vast 
number of books, but they must be well chosen. There should be several copies 
of each text-book, and libraries slmuld be open from 8 a.m. to 9 b.m. There 
should be a big central library of the University accessible to all students. < 
LaboTAtories should be big enough to admit any number of students who may 
desire admission into it as regular students. But these are imix)ssible schemes 




QtJSsnoK 2 . 


Eoy, T&ira &mtd. — Roy, Munindrakath — Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbinath, 

Bahadur — Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath— Rtjdra, B. K. 


as long as the colleges are to support themselves only on the fees paid by 
students, as is the case at present. “ Self-supporting educational institutions ’* 
are things- unheard of in any other civilised country. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) Yes; but in Bengal teachers in colleges teaching up to B.A. and B.Se, 
standards are overworked ; t|iey are neither allowed leisure nor laboratory faci- 
lities to carry on original work. The reason for this state of affairs has been 
stated above in section (6) of this question. At the same time I would like to- 
point out that teachers in the post-graduate department of the University 
enjoy too much leisure. Some of their time and energy should be devoted to 
the undergraduates. From the educational point of view the present method 
of segregation is unsound. . 


Roy, Munindranath. * 

(a)^ (?>)> (c) (^) Uni v^sity education at its best imi)Iiesthe existence of the four 

conditions stated. 

They have not been realised in Bengal : — 

(a) It has not been possible to place the student under the personal guidance of 
teachers of lirst-rate ability in many cases mainly for want of funds. And 
also because , teaching as a profession has not been very attractive to many 
who liave chosen it. Study, thus, wants attraction. 

(c) A larger degree of freedom of training is necessary' to make education useful,, 
and that has not been exercised. 

{d) Senior teachers and really capable men should find opportunities and time for 
independent work which is rarely now the case. Otherwise, the quality of 
study or work will not improve. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Srinath, Bahadur. 

(o) Personal guidance is not necessarily required; but first-rate ability and recog * 
nised standing in their subjects are reiiuired. There being no good *^rospect& 
distinguished scholars seldom enter the Education Department. 

{h) Yes. 

(c) Yes. ^ 

((/) Yes; but teachers should bo rewarded by promotion or otherwise when they 
attain distinction in the field of inve.stigation. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(a). (6), (c) and (d) Yea. 

The ideal as to the functions of a university is not attainable under the existing system 
in Bengal. The reason why it cannot fairly be applied is that very few proper and well- 
qualified men are in obarge of university education in the Presidency, whether in colleges 
maintained by Government or in private colleges. 


Rxjdra, S. K. 

(a), (h), (c) and {d) The answer is ‘ Y"es’. 

I have been out of touch with the .developments of education in Bengal since 1^886 
and so cannot give any definite answer to the second part of the question. 

(fl), ( 6), and (d). It seems to me that these are mainly questions involving large finance. 
Not only are many more teachers wanted, but the best men, and they oannot 
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be had without adequate expendituxe. Similarly, for independent investigations 
^d well-appointed libraries and laboratories adequate money provision is ne%led» 
Expenditiire on a large scale la odlh possible at well-chosen centres or at o^.or 
two centres to begin with, and for Bengal there can be no better place fi^an 
Calcutta. The burden on the Calcutta colleges for higher trainiitg would thus 
be lightened. 

(c) Involves questons bearing on the relation of the University to afiiliated colleges, 
their status and efficiency, which 1 will b iefly deal with next. 


* Saha, Meghnad. 

(а) Certainly ; in the case of post-graduate .students and resoaixli students. In tho 

case of undergraduate students I would not insist so much on the teacher 
being a man of first-rate ability in his subject. One having an intimate knowledge 
of his subject and with powers of lucid exposition may do. But teachers of 
post graduate classes must be selected from those who have done some original 
work in their subject, and who take an active interest in the progress of their 
' subject. 

(б) Certainly ; and, I may add, to well-organised seminaries and learned societies 

also. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. 

Speaking of post-graduate studies it can bo said confidently that this ideal was not 
attained, as far as teaching was concerned, under the old system. Then students were^ 
required to keep abreast of the most recent progresses in their subjects, while the system 
of teaching was simply a continuation of the undergraduate system ; i.e., there were only 
two or three professors (in each of the institutions which held a lioenoo for teaching 
post-gradua|.o classes in specified subjects) for all the diverse branches of a particular 
subject. The writer remembers that when he was a post-graduate student in mixed 
mathematics so many different subjects as astronomy, elasticity, statics, dynamics^ 
hydrodynamics, and hydrostatics were taught by a single professor. The whole physics 
course was taught by two professors. In other subjects also the situation was not better. 

We may contrast with this state of affairs the system followed in the German univers- 
ities. In the University of Berlin, the greatest of the Gorman centres of learning, thej' 
have as many as 25 professors and loctur(;rs for teaching the physics course alone. 
That the directors of education in Germany do not apprehend any babel of knowledge 
from this multiplicity of instructors is clear from the fact that this number is continu- 
ally on the increase. Even Breslau, one of the smallest of Gorman universities, has got 
eight instructors in physics. Similar tales can bo told in the case of other subjeotsj also. 

It^appears to mo that if our University is to be a peer of the great sister-univcrsities 
of the West the sweeping reforms which have been effected by the recent post-graduate 
scheme have not oome a moment too soon. By parcelling out every subject among a 
number of experts, and transferring the control of study to a board of teachers on the 
subject, the University has certainly taken a big step in the right direction. The 
principle adopted is quite in keeping with the latest ideals of the West, and, if fully 
worked out, should lead us to the attainment of the ideal as defined here. The practical, 
difficulties are, according to my experience, the dearth of well- equipped libraries and 
laboratories and well- organised learned societies. The University should take steps for 
removing these wants. 


Saprit, The Bahadur. 

(a) Yes ; there is very little personal contact ^etween students and teachers, and 
I strongly maintain that it would be to the good of the students if they are placed 
under the guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and rucognWed standing in* 
their subjects. 
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(b) Yeb. 

(c) Yes; I think, however, that it is impossible to secure a large de^'ee of freedom 

of teaohijig and study unless the existing system of prescribing textbooks is 
abandon^. In my opinion, only the syllabus should be prescribed and books 
should be suggested and students must be definitely given to understand that the 
• utmost possible liberty would be reserved to the examiner in selecting any one of 
the well-known text-books on any particular subject for the purposes of examin- 
ation. The evil of the present system is that in a vast majority of cases students 
confine themselves only to the books that are prescribed and very often the 
teachers, too, do not care to go beyond them with the necessary consequence that 
the outlook of both teachers and students is very limited. In accepting the sugges- 
tion 1 have made above one will have to depend upon the good sen«e of examiners 
in avoiding obscure or extraordinarily difficult books for the purpose of examin- 
ation. 

id) Yes ; subject, however, to this important condition that the pursuit of independ- 
ent investigation does not engross the whole or the bulk of the time of tea- 
chers. I am very anxious that at the present stage of education in India there 
should be more of personal contact between teachers and students and, wh^e I 
fully appreciate the demand that teachers should have sufficient leisure to 
be able to pursue investigation in dependently in their own subjects, I am afraid 
that too much pursuit of independent investigation and research may lead to 
the distance between the teachers and the taught being widened, instead of being 
abridged. 

As regards the last part of the question I am unable to say anything with regard 
to Bengal. 


Sakkar, Akshaykumar. 

I consider that university training at its best involves: — 

(a) That the student be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of first- 

^ rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects. 

This ideal is not attained. The number of such men are few, I fear, in all countries, 
and especially so in this. The system of education, the environment, the opportunities 
are not in favour of the creation of<?euch men in large numbers. The encouragement 
and the appreciation (emolument and social status) are also not favourable. Even 
the Government services in the Education Department do not attract the best graduates. 
The executive, the financial, and the judicial services are much more attractive. The 
social status of a professor is much inferior to that of a pleader, munsiff, deputy 
magistrate, or even a deputy superintendent of police not only in the estimation of 
ihe general mass, but also of the educated tew and of the administrators of the country. 

The system of education itself stands in the way of turning out a large number of 
men of first-rate ability and recognised merit as teachers. 

It does not create a thirst for knowledge and a sustained habit of study, but only 
H desire of obtaining distinction in the examination as cheaply as possible (with as 
Httle study and labour as possible). The environments of teachers are not at ail 
favourable. The people they live among, ttie students they come in contact with, and 
'the society in general neither properly value education nor encourage it. In the 
inofussil centres there is little opportunity of getting books or coming in touch with 
real academicians or finding an appreciative audience. 

At present, in order to keep the student in touch with the few men of first-rate 
ability and recognised merit in their subjects Tvho have been turned out in spite of the 
adverse circumstances, the Uni versity* should make an attempt to utilise their services ^ 
more economically. All such men should be secured by the University and a system 
of itinerant professorships should be created. They should Ijis placed in charge of their 
•subjects in all centres of education, should be required to deliver in each college a 
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minirmum number of lectures— the coaching work being left to the present c'jllego staff ... 
. <wdia,wl3I be benefited by the guidance of these first-rate men. ^ 

. (hy Teachers and studfents do not at present get access tf well-appointed libraries 
in many of the colleges. But this ideal 's easily attainable by increasing 
the expenditure of money. 

(o) The freedom of both teaching and study is very limited under the present . 
%stem. The books are prescribed by the University and the examinati<ms 
are held in such a way that the best distinction is secured more easily by 
mastering those books than by possessing greater knowledge in the subject. 
The curriculum arid the syllabus should be prescribed by the University in the 
interest of an efficient and harmonious standard oi knowledge. But the teacher should 
tiye complete freedom in recommending and using the books in his classes* 

id) The teacher should have sufficient leisure. This is not attained at present 
in most of the colleges. Hie lecture work should, on no account, exceed 
seven hours a week, Ha may be given some coaching work also. The Uni- 
versity at present lays much stress on specialisation, but more is necessary. 
One who is in charge of lecture work should not only be freed from the 
^urden of more than one subject, but also from delivering lectures on too 
miiiiy branches of the came subject. 

Sarkar, Betoy Kumar. 

ia)» (6), (c) and (d) Yes ; these are the ideal conditions. 

They are not attained under the existing system in Bongah 
(d), (c), and (d) are attainable, but not {a) under any system. Bengal should not try 
to attain this perfect ideal because of the limited educational funds at her 
disf)Osal and the more pressing demand on these funds for other educational 
purposes. Some of the best Indian brains may, however, bo drawn to the 
service by proper and sympathetic consideration. To enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of those men there ought to be g^eatoi opportunities for 
freedom of work and advancement in life consistent with intrinsic merit and 
self-respect. 

4 < ’ 

Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

(a), (&), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained, and is not attainable, under the present system in Bengal* 
f ha"^e given my reasons in answer to question 1. 

Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. . . ... 

The ideal is neither attained, n^ attainable, under the existing university system 
in Bengal;. The reasons are briefly set forth in answer to my question 1, viz,, want 
<vf ideal supplied by the University and want of highly efficient staffs in schools and 
toolleges. The chief obstacle lies in want of funds. 


Sarma, The Hofn’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. 

(<*)♦ (?>) f (c) and (d) The answer is in'the affirmative. * 

^ acquainted with the system in Bengal to answer the second 
ipiirt of the question. 

vm 





• Sastbi, Eoeilsswab, Yidyaratna. 

<o), {5>, (c) aiid {S) Yoa. ^ ^ 

ideal suggested iu this question is not attained under the existing system ; but 
It is attainable if it be ns^ade to follow what was once current in India and may still be 
found in the "oZ systems. * 

In the ids of Bengal Hindu students come from diiferent parts of the country for 
education in diflerent »ubjects and entirely lose themselves in the domestic and 
family Kfe of the Guru, The moral and spiritual ii fluences impress themselves upon 
the minds of the disciples which they imbibe along with the general culture they receive 
and, when they go back to their family, these irifluenoes do not die, but find opportunities 
for giving a healthy tone to their own lives and environment, 

Sastri, Rai R^jendra Chanbra, Bahadur. 

. (u), {h), (c) and (d) T am in full agreement with the conditions of university training 
as laid down. 

As such conditions are not obtainable, or only j-artially obtainable, under existing 
arrangements iniversity training in Bengal necessarily falls far short of the ideal. 

Sayibb, Abbxjllah Abu. 

to) See my observayons in answer to question 1. 

(b) Teachers and students should have free access to libraries. The libraries of 
the colleges should be co-ordinated, and free use should be allovcd to all teachera 
and students of colleges within the University. 

(e) Yes ; a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study is necessary. The existing 
system of rigid examinations carried on under instructions contained in Chapter 
XXX and following of the Calcutta University Regulations is much to the detri- 
ment of learning and teaching of a subject. Very little latitude is given to- 
teachers, except, to some extent, m post-graduate courses for introducing students 
to their subjects and any attempt on his part does not produce eageimess or 
enthusiasm in the mind of students, who are intelligent enough to see thst 
the time devoted to such studies is unprofitable for examination purposes. A 
distinct improvement is needed in this respect and I would suggest thut all 
professors of the same subject within the Univoreity or, at least one from 
e’^ery college, should be members of a board forming a separate “ guild,*' Which 
may include outsiders interested in that subject and should annually discuss 
improveir ents in teaching the subject at every stage and moderate questions 
for the year accordingly. The present system of leaving the conduct of cxaimm* 
ations to persons not connected with actual teaching in colleges ^ould be done 
away with and sections 5 and 6 of the chapter on “ Appointment of Examiners ” 
(vide page 99 of the regulations) modified. 

(d) Teachers should have sufficient leisure for independent investigation and research 
and an “ intimate union of investigation fSid instruction ” is desirable, nktt I 
doubt if proper facilities for this exist in different centres, certainly not in the 
mofussil. 

Seab, Dr. Brajbkdbanath. 

{a) Th^ terms have to be more p^qpisely defined with actual reference to the CPOdi* 
tiona obtaining in our colleges. Two main considerations arise t— ^ 
fl) ^poati<^ is a social function, and it most he adapted to the ]^}yfideal» es Ifell M 
to the mental and sociid, environment of the people. Yon in#y refi!^||e 
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* inapM foreign culture, but you must aoclimatise it, Weatom 

remain an exotic until it is engrafted on the indigenot^ stock, Ab4 
work of nationalising the now science, of dociaiising it if you plea»e^ q$X^W\ 
be aocomplishod except by those who are children of the smuety oono^Rludii^ 

^ It is for this reason that no people can educate another as a sort of 

ing or permanent arrangement. But tliis is not all, A teacher Of tbe 
humanities to our Indian youth must possess a familiar intimacy with the 
Eastern tradition, but how many of our teachers fresh from foreign univers- 
ities po«!se8s this familiarity at the out-^et, or have the chance of acquiring 
a sympalhetic and respectful understanding of the soul of the people in the 
end ? And without respect for the soul of one's pupil how can one arrogate 
to oneself the position of a teacher ? And yet it is not the young Britii^er^ti 
fault if he is found lacking in this imaginative sympathy vnth the tempev* 
ament of a non -martial oriental joeople like the Bengalis, quick- witbxl, subtlei 

^ emotionally high-strung, and not without some feminine traits.*^ 

The fact is that the inspiring contact between mind ana mind, the influx from 
soul to soul, can take place only when the souls are en ‘rapport , but — and it is 
a sad confession to make — this is rarelj the case as between the young Indian 
and his European teacner. For one thing, the difficulty of language is mroh 
greater than is ordinarily supposed. It is not that with better instruction 
in English our lAdian student could not converse fluently on practical topics* 
but even the highly educated Ii,dian is not very frequently capable of expres- 
sing in free English conversation his finer and better mind, his higher reason, 
his delicate imaginings and subtler instincts, the responses and reactions of 
the soul, and without such deeper intercourse there cannot be inspiring 
teaching : thought kindling thought and motion generating motion. 

<ii) The qualifications of the teacher for the particular dosci iption of work must be 
kept in view. A certain amount of drill in the classics (with some school 
teaching thrown into the bargain) does not i pso facto qualify a man for a chair 
of englieh literature in an Indian college : the six hundred years and more of 
that literature do not come by mere birthright to the Britisher on either iside 
of the Tweed unless he is specially trained in the now methods and ideals 
of English scholarship which will presently form as great a tradition as the 
classical (or the patristit ). A curious commentary on the state of things here 
is the fact that English teaching in recent years gradually drifted in large 
measure into the hands of Indian graduates, oven in Government colleges like 
the Presidency College and the Dacca College ; though latterly one or two 
Englishmen from the mediaeval and modern languj/gea schools have been 
imported— 7 -a quite inadequate provision. Again, without any first-hand and 
intimate knowledge of either Sanskrit, Persian, or Bengali literature the teacher 
of English literature in our colleges would fail to view his subject from the 
standpoints of comparative literature and comparative art, and betake himself, 
in much larger measure than he would otherwise dream of, to the task of 
grinding out a wordy pulp of paraphrases, which is a direct incitement to 
• the cram which he dcopises. As with English literature, so with the philo- 
logy of the English tongue, which, without illustiations from the phonetics 
morphology, syntax, and history of the student’s vernacular (or at les>st bis 
classical language) must be a dismal study. The teaching of the sociological 
sciences (including economics) is, or was till recently, in a still worse 
predicament. The young professor from abroad is usually great on trusts^ 
combines, and cartels, bi^ innocent of the organisation of village ixulustries * 
or rural credit, of the Indian standard of consumption, or the Indian seals of 
wants and social values. ^ 

But, as a set-ofi against these disadvanta^^ the graduate from a British |mi- 
versity has certain main advantages in the teaching of English Hteratitiro askjtf 
English history ; a more correct and intilipate sense of the Greek ami liatixt 
elements in English literature, and a living and faithful reflection Of the hmk ) 

« 8 
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ftnd impress of the English genius and English institutions ; apd H should 
add t© ^ese a systematic training in English literature, a u^ldug know- 
ledge of an Indian classical language (or Temacular), and an understanding 
of the Indian mind and tradition he would be the best of toaohmrs. Iliero 
have been such before as I have had good reason to know# having sa^at the 
feet of one, a Scotsman, who was, like Lamb’s friend, “ scholar, meta^ysi. 
oian, bard ” — there are such to-day — and there will be such to the end. They 
are the salt of the earth* 

Kightly understood, and where the vital conditions are present, the p^reoial guidance 
of teachers is a most valuable element in disciplme. But here, in certain eolieges, 
this personal guidance has been interpreted to mean coaching (or what passes by the 
name of the ‘ tutorial ’), as a substitute, in greater or less measure, for the ‘ lecture. ’ 
I may be pardoned, therefore, if in this connection I discuss this question oi the 
* tutorial ’ aS a form of the teacher’s personal guidance. I quote what I hav^ said 
elsewhere under this head ; ^^extract will give an idea of our deficiencies in tiu'^ 
respect. 

“ As we pass from the lower forms of a school to the upper the character of the tuition 
changes ; at the intermediate stage (i.c., in the I.A. classes) there is one more change 
and a marked one ; at the B. A. stage, when university work proper begins, there is a 
change in kind from tuition to tutorial guidance. Even in the intermediate stage the 
habit of learning by work and self-help ought to be encouraged ; and the habit of mental 
response to a (onnected discourse, and the appeal to ideation and imagination which 
a lecture makes, should begin. But for the B. A. student this maginative ideation, which 
places him en rapport with the great ideal world, ought to be the breath of his intellefetual 
(and personal) Jife. Such an atmosphere he breathes, or ought to breathe, in the lecture- 
room. (N» B . — ^The seminar with discussion, as the laboratory and training-ground of 
humanists and other culture, comes later ) The tutor’s duty (as distmguished from the 
lecturer’s) at the B. A. stage is to enable the young mmd to learn by actual wprk imd 
personal study, to see by personal exarmnation and inspection of work that this is being 
5one, and, for this purpose, to give general explanations, directions, and references. This 
is tutorial guidance and supervision, and this is attempted in a few colleges.” But in 
many oases “ the tutorial (even for B. A. teaching) is another busmess ; it is coaddng, 
it is ‘ school-mastering ’ writ large. Now I honour the Chirumahasaya. I have pften 
taken the dust off his feet He is sublime. But the Qurumahmaya out of place is no 
honour to that vocation. Fancy this spoon-feeding, often with predifijested food tifuitod 
to school children, as supplanting (or even supplementing) mdresumty lecturing, and then 
fancy the spoon-feeders as inveighmg against lecturing as ataj^*'mss8*niethod. ’ And th^ 
this tuition by individual attention, t.6., this coaching in bathes ,^be they of five es4h), 
given once a week, would mean ten or t vclve minutes’ coaching f6r each student ^ 
week. This is tuition neither of the genuine school pattern, not of the univetsity tyj^, nor 
even of the ntermediate variety. In some few colleges B. A, tuition is what it i^wld 
be, ensuring the actual work of the student, with explanation, guidance, and supervision, 
but there are other cases (how many I won’t say) which both teachers and students 
look upon the tutorial hour in the college routine as a harmless necessary fad, a pleasant 
pastime and relaxation, the firing of a blank cartridge into empty space I But read tutors 
are also real teachers, and they do not eec^ to retire from the lecture-room with its gem^fot's 
enl^usiams and exaltations, its sense of wide spaces and vistas, its sympathetic resonances 
and imaginative responses, its interfused and illumined ‘ mass-consciousness ’ into the 
oblivious twilight, the arm-chajae ease, and the monotonous drone (or drawl) of this so- 
called tutorial side-room, dedicated to the mysteries of Mumbd-Jumbo, the Ivoodeh (or 
papery gods” 


3!ina%, th®fe is need for a v. Personal guidance must not be interpreted to 

Ahet a imiversity student should always be put in leading strings. We, teat^itarSf 
dftsahiiae Our mmds of the idea that what our college students want is perpetual 
nnd riukaringi perpetual dosing and doctoring, A certain freedom to to 
td eltoese lAidiM* interests, ussooiatlons, the freedom to grow pf trial 
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Q^ypdtneiit owd improvise, to go off on intellectual ventures and exploriations tS M * 
v&able m elmwwit as an intimacy of personal relationship between spirit and " 

t0aoher and taught, and, above all, we must be on our guard againsl 
this last to mean a curateship of souls that happen to te h* skUu pupiUaris, 

{h) Oalctttta is xjoor in libraries, and what there is of provision in Ihis regard is not 
well*organised or co-ordinated. There ought to be a system of loans bet^ een 
a central university library and the various college libraries, as well as between 
the former and public libraries like the Tmpei lal Library, the Asiatic Society’s 
Libreury and thg Sahitya Parishad Library. The rules relating to the use of the 
University Library by senior students should be far more liberal than at present, 
Besides, seminar hbranes in special subjects ought to be attached to the seminars 
in the University, as well as in the colleges. 

The college ^boratories are, for the most part, poorly equipped. Whether a central 
university laboratory may eke out their deficiencies imder any feasible arrangement 
is a questiori that may be referred to the scieiitific staff of the colleges. So far as the 
physical laboratory of th * Presidency College is concerned it is believed to contain 
one of the richest and most extensive collections of apparatus of any similar jnstitution 
in the woiid ; ’tut excepting Sir Jage^dish Bose’s work, I do not know if any coinmensurate 
1 eaults in the advancement of science have been achieved within its walls, or if any school 
of physical research has be3n associated with it. Not that our students are wanting in 
capacity ; already the young men on the staff of the University College oS^Science who 
have been educated in the Presidency College are domg original work of great promise m 
the domain of mathematical physics. But the mere multiplication of mechanical aids 
and conveniences, if it outgrows the contriving and directing man- power, is, as has been 
found in certain foundations, a positive hindrance to that resourcefulness and mental 
alertness which are the best part of a scientific training. 1 should think that much more 
ought to be done than is at present attempted in our colleges by way of contriving and 
oonstxucting scientific apparatus with the aid of local mistris, an intelligent and capable 
claas ; and this is desirable even more in the interests of real scientific training than of 
economy of effort or expenditure. 

^ (c) Various f-chemes can be imagined ; — 

(i) Approved colleges may be allowed to hold their own examinations and grant 
their own diplomas. We are far past this stage, or, as others may like to 
. put it, far behind. 

^ (ii) Colleges or individual teachers may arrange their own courses, the University 
only approving them m a general way and extending recognition so far as to 
allow their students to offer themselves for its examinations. Practically, th’S 
would be a system of external colleges and teachers. W^e have had this 
• liattarn of an examining university with external colleges, and wc have worked 
out of this stage. 

What we attempt under the legulations now in force is to lay down courses and 
syllabuses, to enforce certain conditions of study and discipline, and, in a general way, 
to standardise teaching and teaching appliances by exercising our right of affihation and 
disa:fiSMation and carrying out regular and methodical inspection. Thus we have deve- 
loped a system of colleges not yet interral, nor external m the real sense of the term, 
and as regards the M. A, and M. Sc. teaching we have gone on to an intenial system with 
co-operative elements which we are seeking to develop on Imes of our own. In view of 
Ifh© fact that our college teachers in the majority of oases do not sit on the boards ctf 
studies th© question of freedom of teaching may be raised as to how far individual 
tiaohmrs in affiliated colleges should be free to devise courses, and whether th© 
Ibaobeis of the same or cognate subjects acting jointi^ as a board should be given 
hlfree hqnd in devising courses and framing syllabuSss. As regards the higher teoehing 
jhav© attained the latter object, but as regards undergraduate studies there is gteat* 
lor a reform of the constitution (and comj^tion) of our hoards of studl^ ah^ 
wiai a view to the full representation of tieaohers (the post«gra4Bata^ teau^Hf ^ 






ataff included). As for the freedom of the individual teacher that must he eam^Slied 
within the limits of the general scheme and organisation ; but no individual who has 
any individuality has felt hampered, by reason of the existence of these limits, in Is^- 
timate self-expression. The practical difficulties of the teacher in mouldliig his con- 
(,||rtsru 0 iSve programme after his own ideal arise from other sources — from eonmderatlons 
of popularity and impopularity, the need (or the desire) to teach ** to the gallfly,” 
especially where the bread-and-butter measure of educational values is too insistent or 
pronounced ; but it is no more given to the idealist than to the lover to tread the 
primrose path. 

There is another way in which a college may exercise a free choice, inz,, hy choosing 
to specialise in some few of the optional courses that may be adapted to its own special 
resources or to the local needs and capabilities. Even more important would be the 
provision of subjects outside the university curriculum, e.gr., the local flora or fauna, a 
physlographio, archaeological, or economic survey of the neighbourhood, an Indian art 
oi* culture tradition — above all, ^comparative literature on an Indo-European basis. 
The paucity, if not utter abseilfee, of experimental variations, and the lack of the power 
of initiative in these directions, are due to the pressure of the economic struggle on the 
{bhadralog) in Bengal, which has used up all the store of surplus energy that usually 
finds an outlet in spontaneous and free play of vital construction. ^ 

As for ‘ freedom of study ’ within the limits of the university curriculum my sugges- 
tions are : — * 

(i) Compulsory attendance at lectures ought to be reduced to 60 per cent so 

as to leave more leisure for private study. 

(ii) Failed candidates should be exempted from further attendance. 

( ii) Six months’ courses, followed by examinations, should be given in the 

comprised in any examination scheme, and students i^ould be to 

offer one or more minor (or relatively independent) subjects ai*th«ste ;««:* 
aminations, the degree or diploma being conferred on the results of a 
examination at which the student must offer tiie SUbjocts in whidi he (pf 
not already passed : such a system of lectures by courses and examinfd^^t? 
by compartments, if work^ with due regard to the correlation of 
t and interests, is sound (and desirab^ '^brom the standpoint of eduo|i||^Np|^ 
psychology. " 

(iv) In the honours and post-graduate stages the student should be allowed to ofier 
a thesis carefully prepared under general professorial guidance in liei of some 
part of the written examination. 

(d) Among those engaged in educational work there are difterences of tastes, ,|iem- 
peraments, and gifts : some are good teacherss without being good 'inves- 
tigators, some are good investigators without being good teachers, some are 
both, and some are neither ! cSnly the last are “ out of place, ” possessing this 
quality in common with common * dirt ; * but the others have their uses, 
tiiough perhaps in different stages and grades of the organisation. Personally, 
I am of opinion that the introduction of the freshmen to ev^ry great hu- 
manistic or naturalistic study e^ould be entrusted to men who oombine 
fertility of ideas and a sympathetic and expansive imagination with tli® gift 
of teaching (and lucid expowtion) ; and that the higher tedmioal or 
specialised branches of knowledge must not be imdertaken except by fhose 
who have themselves undertaken rt^earch, the middle stages bemg l^t to 
experienced teachers of the average calibre. Ev^y teacher should be 
entitled to claim special leisure and other facilities for research who gives 
^ evid^ce of posses^g a turn for original work of value : but a spewl 
Sponsibility of produdng the results of such research and submitting tiiiM to 
auihentioaiid authoritative tests will,<of course, attach to anyone 
such privil^iges. 

•4 
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•(a)# (®)# W And {4) While accepting the ideals laid down I beg to submit tbau in the 
piliCsent conditions, diffusion of knowledge ought to be me orporated m the atete* 
Enentas well. 

With the funds that may bo available the ideal of bringing all students in mtunat^ 
touch with men of first-rate abihties would be impossible of attainment without neglect- 
ing the proper claims of primary education It is a question of ways and moans* I 
shall be satisfied if only the most promising students can bo brought mto touch with the 
types of men contemplated 

f^ome attempts are being made to provide faoihties for researoh m Calcutta, but 
nothing has been done^utsido where there are mm wilhng to work. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar 

This IS certainly the ideal condition of things, but attention must be given to the 
following practical oonside ations — 

(а) It involves a largo mcrease of the teaching stoff and also of the residential ff^stem* 

It will not he possible to convert all the existing colleges into residential ones 
as that would necessitate an outlay of money which wiH not bo soon avail- 
able And it is not desirable that the cause of higher education should suffer 
on that accoui t by imposing a restriction on tbe number of students. We 
have to make the best of the existmg conditions without i arrowmg the extent 
of education 

(б) & (d) A e very desirable 

(c) I don t see how any further degree of freedom can be allowed if we are to have a 
fixe I standard for all examinations Even now the curriculum fixes the 
limits of the particular subjects to be taught, but does not limit the teacher 
to any particular text book 


Sen, Bipinbehari 

(h), (c) and ( 0 My answer to the four sections is in the affirmative — 

{a) But the -students in this city are so innumerable and so widely scattered 
for want of means and of hostel accommodation that there are great prac 
tioal difficulties in bringing them under the personal miluence of able and 
0 experienced teachers unless the teachers and their students happen to 
reside at least m the same lo'*ahty Hence arises the necessity of more 
hostels, with quarters for the teachers entrusted with the guidance of 
students m their subjects 

iih) Though there a e several goo I libraries and laboratories in this city they are under 
the control of differe it aiithonties Under the existmg conditions, therefoiie, 
they cannot be used to advantage even by the advanced students of the Univers- 
ity. Nor 18 there a cent al hbrary well stocked with books and periodicals 
to which students have easy access The Umversity Library, though 
a noble collection of works of groat value and usefulness, is still mcomplete 
Either the I npenal L brary shoald b^ so improved as to make it an mteUeotual 
paradise for scholars and teachers, or tbe University should induce the heads of 
the leading colleges and other institutions to throw open their Ubrartes and 
laboratories undo oertam conditions to students of advanced courses of 
m Udy In this country books not used e^teatt books can hardly be pur- 
ohS^d I t link It is tbe business of the Umversity to edit or repnat vmm 
ol eduoal^onal v^ue so that they might be At once cheap and easily avails 
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(c) I beg to suggest that |K>st-graduate and honours sMmts havo ntore 

freedom m their stupes ; and they need more pi oiipeotlou of 
They, therefore need not attend a high percentage of lectures ; and the ptofedsor 
teaching a subject may be authorised to grant exemption from attsindanoe 
in special oases. Learned and interesting lectures seldom fail to 'attract 
earnest students, while indifferent students cannot be madeto.be attentive^ 
especially in huge classes. As a general rule, I suggest that in the ease of a two- 
year course an annual list may be imposed, and that more importance should 
be given than at present to tutorial work for average students. 

(d) Teachers should have sufficient leisure both in schools and colleges to prevent 

them from degenerating into intellectual hacks. But their leisure Should 
not be so profuse as to give rise to indolence and intelleotual lethargy on 
their part. ^ 

The education in this ‘province should be one continuous process. There should be a 
oo-ordination of the systems of education already introduced. The success of the ideal 
aimed at by the University on the efficiency of the secondary and primary sch jola 

in the province. But the condition of these institutions is not satisfactory. In the second- 
ary schools of this province teachers are generally overworked and underpaid so that 
tke profession of teaching in schools does not attract good graduates. In the school 
stage the formation of the character of the students begins and, therefore, they requi e 
the careful and the sympathetic guidance of competent teachers who have the temper- 
ament and natural ap'citude for their task. If the quality of teachers in secondary schools 
is improved by more careful selection, better pay and prospects, and reasonable freedom 
in their work the cost of inspectfon will naturally diminish. It is on the floor of the school- 
room that boys should learn to fight thoir battles in life and, therefore, more attention 
should be given to the substance than to the show of education, more to instruction than 
to inspection. 


Sen, Rai Boikxtnt Nath, Bahadur, 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) My answer is in the affirmative. , 

The ideal is attainable under the existing system in BestgaL 


Sen, Nikhilranjan, 

Small batches of students working undOT.the guidance of abls and distinguished 
teachers with a large degree of freedom of study and teaching is an ideal arraUgement. 
It is also necessary that the best libraries and laboratories should be at the disposal of 
students and teachers and the latter should also be given ample leisure to aiMfry on 
original investigation. 

The above system, however admirable, cannot immed'ately be applied to this Univers- 
ity. In the first place, an adequate number of able teachers cannot be found for the hugo 
number of imdergraduates of the University. The teacher must be intimately known 
to every one of the students under his care and can be entrusted with only a reason- 
able number of them. According to the present system ev^ teacher his to spend 
most of his time in teaching work and has nothing left for original investigation. 


Sen, Raj Mohan. 

{n), (i>), (c) and (d) 'We have here the ideal condition which a university should try to 
reach. 

This ideal is not attained, and,*T think, wiU nob be attainable in Bengal fear a Jong 
l^e„to come. 

(n) The total number of teachers now engaged in our colleges, not to speak uf thOwe 
of first-rat# ability and of recognised standing in thetr subjects Is too 
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']^i0^ed to thd nuniber of students. If students are to be placed under tbe pe^r*- 
snnal guidance of teachers then the number of the latter must be oonsiderabiy 
increased, • 

i|^) !]!!'his is purely a (question of money. If the necessaiy amount of money can be founds 
^ w© can have well-equipped libraries and laboratories for all the colleges. 

(<j) IVeedom is good, but it should bo within certain limitations. In a large uniV'^ISeity* 
like that of Calcutta too much freedom of teaching and of study may lill^ to 
confusion. " 


(d) 1 do not think that the want of sufficient leisure is the only reason why Useaohem 
in Bengal, with some honourable exceptions, do not gener^y pursue independent- 
investigations m their subjects. The spirit of doing original work is yet to be 
created not only among iitudents, but also among teachers, both European and 
Indian. 


(o), (5), (c) and {d) Yes. 


Sen, Dr 8. K. 


Sen, Rai Satib Chandra, Bahadur. 

<a), (b) and (c) Yes. 

(d) Teachers sh«i.alJ have sufficient leisure. A really capable teacher who knows his 
duty, and vho lias aptitude and a desire for original work, will utilise his 
^ leisure ; but a teacher, who is not of the above descrixition, will not do so. 

There ought to be some supervision of their work during their leisure consist- 
ent with the maintenance of their independence. 

The ideal is not attained under the ©xistmg system, but it is attainable if the standard 
indicated be realised by the provision of suitable funds to carry out those func- 
tions. I understand there are no well-appointed libraries or laboratories except in one 
or two colleges. There are no well-equipped and well-kept common rooms whore students 
and professors lean freely meet. European professors nowadays do not freely mix 
with Indian students. They live in splendid isolation. Indian professors are over- 
worked, most of them working eighteen hours a week. Professors ought to be- 
provided with quarters within tho compound of the college hostels or near by. 


Sen, Surendranath. 

(c), (5^), (c) and (d) It will be futile to claim perfection for any human institution, and 
much less for the Calcutta University. Yet, it can be safely asserted that^ the 
University in its own way has served the cause of education woU, and with a 
few, but salient, reforms wdll perform its functions still better. The condition^ 
laid down about tho functions of a university can be acc^tesd with some quali- 
fications in view of the peculiar circumstances of India. I^rsonal guidance of an 
able teacher is, no doubt, necessary for the intellectual welfare of the student ^ 
but mere ability on the part of a European teacher will not answer our purjpoflp. 
The student must not be reminded that he belongs to a dependent race. A 
contemptuous attitude on the teacher’s port will stifle entirely the spirit of 
enquiry in the student, and will inevitably drive him to be on the defensiV'^ 
whenever any enquiry about the hj^toty of his country and religion may Ite’ 
instituted* Teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subjects but ^ould, on no account, be entft?a||y‘ 
exempted from teaching work. * * 







S®3Sr, SXTBTA KUMAB — SKN GuBTA* HWCfiABrMA. 


Til© ideal laid down has been partly attained in the University Science College and 
the post-graduate classes. The same ideal was aimed at by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
((fade his convooat^n speech of 1913) when, as vioe-ohanoeUor of the University of 
Calcutta, h© invited European scholars such a . Dr. Fisher and Dr. Vinogradofi to 
deliver courses of public lectures at Calcutta. But, on the whole, it cannot be clahnied 
that ^the ideal has been fully attained. The prinicipal causes of this failure are the 
poverty of the mofussil c alleges and of the University in general ; and the needless 
•pontrol exercised by the provincial and the imperial governments over the University 
<ii Calcutta. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

{a) The idea of placing students under the personal guidance of, teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects is noble, but I fear 
it cannot be given effect ^to without increasing the expenses of education. 
English education will, consequently, bo the luxuiy and privilege only of the rich, 
(fe) Libraries and laboratories should bo gradually improved. 

(c) There should be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study. 

(d) Teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent inves- 

tigation in their own subjects. 

The standard indicated cannot fairly bo applied unless the colleges be fayoured with 
«ubstantial help by Government. 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandra. * 

let), (b) (c) and (d) I share the view that the* functions of a university should b© as 
stated. 

<a) There are many teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in- their 
subjects. The classes arc generally so large that students cannot b^ placed 
under their personal guidance. One remedy would be to introduce the residential 
system under which teachers and students Live together or near one another 
Bub this system is so costly that it will not be possible on a large scale. The 
alternative remedy is to divide the highest classes, the h mours, M. A., and M.Sc. 
classes into a number of sections, each section consisting of a moderate number 
of boys, the number of teachers being also increased in a corresponding manner. 
Teachers should be induced to learn German and French so that they may be up 
to date in their subjects. Teachers should, as far as possible, be Indians becaUi© 
they can understand well the defects of their boys and are more accessible to 
them. Teachers should be deputed Lorn time to time to the great centres 
of learning in the West. 

4[6) Although our libraries and laboratories have improved considerably they ore 
insufficient in number and quality to meet the needs of the inquisitive teachers 
and students. 

ic) At present, we have to observe the syllabus prescribed by the University so that 
there is no freedom in teaching it. Of late, an amount of freedom has been 
granted to us in the M. A. and M.Sc. teaching. But more freedom is necessary ih 

* the honours classes. 

Id) Teachers have not sufficient leisure to pursue independent investigation in their 
own subject. They are all married men wiSi big families and need handsome 
incomes. But^,they are very ill- paid and, therefore, discontented. They have not 
the means to buy hooks. Most ol them have no spare room in their houses wh«cc 
c they can study. Many teachers have often to get other sources of income, such 
as private tuition. . Many of them are teachers because they have no othet 
alternative. - ^ 
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Sen Gupta, Dr, Naebndranath. 

(a), (6), (c) and {d) The reply to all four is in the affirmative. 

I hold that the ideal can fairly be applied to Bengal. 

|(a) Th© term “ first-rate, ” however, is misleading. It should bo taken to mean ‘ the 
best person available imder the circumstances. * Wo must not limit education 
simply because the ideal teache* is not forthcoming. 

f(&) A good library is the prerequisite of education anywhere in the world and parti* 
cularly in Bengdl. For, here the student cannot tm*n to eny well-equipped city 
library if his college library fails him. A number of good libraries can lie built up 
if the colleges *00 operate, li the closely situated colleges combine their resources. 

j(c) The reply is an unconditional ‘ yes. ’ 

Id) It is, of ooqrse, desirable that teachers ’ihould have leisure. But mere leisure would 
not create research worke 3 . Nor it is possible for everyone to undertake re- 
search work. It should be frankly admitted that all xose^iroh workers do not 
make good teachers and that research wt^nk is iiot a prerequisite of good 
teaching. The prospective researchers would bo given a clianoo for study if his 
maximum and minimum working hours be fixed and if ho have access to 
iibraries and laboratories. 



Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chandra. 

{a), (b), (c) and (rf) Yes. 

I do not think this ideal is attained. I consider it to be attainable with considerable 
modifications in the present system. 

Men of first -rate ability are not very plentiful. This is due to the system 
of recruitment and the conditions of service in colleges. *I have had exx>orience as a 
teacher in two private colleges, the University Law College and in a Government 
college, and I have found that the conditions of service arc everywhere such as to dis- 
courage the development of all that a man is worth. 

In private colleges the salaries are comparatively low, and the libraries far from 
^satisfactory. In some, teachers labour under an insulierablo sense of subordination to 
afUthorities. In these loyalty to the work is very deficient in professors ; while in others, 
where professors have a real share in the conducting of the college, T have found wouder- 
iul devotion to work in comparatively lU-paid professors. These private colleges also 
auffer from a comparative paucity of the best class of boys who greatly stimulate the 
work of the professors. 

Government colleges salaries are better, but still not sufficiently attractive to 
always draw the best men, who prefer to go to the Bar or join the other better- paid services. 
There is also a great damping influence in the badge of inferiority imposed on Indian 
teachers 6y their being placed in a lower cadre. So far as European professors 
4 ire concerned the quality of their work is far from improving. Graduates frash from 
colleges in Europe are appointed professors in a grade wliicli entitles them to claim 
superiority over Indian professors of ability and experience, while the time scale of promn-* 
ti-on ensures steady advancement to a pretty high salary. There is hardly any external 
^stimulus to self-improvement such as is given by the need for making one’s |>osition better. 

I must say that there are many men of first-rate ability in both the services as they 
^re, but I think they are there in spite of the system. 

I think that the salary of professors in private colleges ought to be increased, and the 
sappointments made for long terms on a time-soale of promotion. 

. In each college there should bo different grades of teachers attached to the collegeau 
iStudent-teachers, tutors, assistant professors and one professor in each subject. 

A large num W of first-rate scholars will, no doubt, have to be imported from abroad 
to st^rt with, but they should be first-rate men. No foreigner should be import^ fconoT 
sole oonsideration of a policy to have a fixed number of Europeans in the eervieOt 
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Biirapeans apfjppmtt^ to eduoalbiotiftl services may be teaobers ol «ii»lawy and ex | 
l>erience who have a reputation for scholarship, and younger men of pr*^inise takem 
from men like^fellows of Cambridge. Keither the first class nor the sSoond can b? 
obtained On the terms usually ofier^. To secure such men a sufficiently high starting 
salary, with a fair margin for improvement, should be offered. The present graded 
system, while it does not offer a sufficiently high starting salary to real experts, is, on 
the other hand, wasteful in the case of indifferent teachers. There are European teaoliers 
who may profitably be replaced by capable Indian teachers of expOrienoe. 

I am afraid that in the matter of the appointment of Europeans a feeling prevails 
that the service ought to have a leaven of Europeans as such. This is a very wrong point 
of view. The leaven of Europeans of superior merit is undoubtedly necessary just nov , 
but not of any European. 1 should suggest, therefore, that no European should be 
appointed on a starting salary of less than Rs. 1,000. It would be a good idea 
to appoint, tay, a dozen Europeans to principalships and professorships — the appoint- 
ments being made to specific posts — with salaries ranging between Rs. 1^000 — 50-^1,500, 
and Rs. 2,000 — 50 — 2,500. Tlus would effect a saving which may profitably be spent 
in improving tlie salaries of Indian teachers. There should, of course, be no bar to an 
Indian as such being appointed to these professorships, but it should be a rule that no 
teachers should be recruited abroad for po.sts lower than these. 

These first-rate men will have a tremendous influence on the other professors from 
amongst whom we will see developing those who will be able to take their place, or even 
improve upon them. 

I also think that it would be advisable to give facilities to Indian professors to visit 
European and American universities. Government might send them on deputation 
or give assistance in other forms. This would widen their outlook and must improve 
their work. I insist, lio\^ ever, on their being men who are actually engaged in the work of 
education. Tlieir practical experience in the work of education would enable them to 
profit by tlieir tour far more than could be possible for a graduate fresh from a univers 
Jty. The professors so sent emt might spend some time in the leading universities of 
Europe, America, and Japan. I should suggest an experiment with four professors as 
soon as the war is at an end. 

These improvements in the jiosition of professors , carried out side by side with improve- 
ments in the methods of education elsewhere suggested, and increased facilities for boys 
and girls working in well-equipped libraries and laboratories will, make it possible to attain 
the ideal m a comparatively short time. 

I assume that professors and colleges should have greater freedom. The University 
should lay down the syllabus upon which students would be examined, but each 
college may insist on and provide additional in^itrtlction in such manner as it chooses. 
In this w ay colleges will develop individualities of which students will be proud. At 
present, education everywhere is cast more or less in the same mould and the fests 
everywhere are identical. There is no room for a special feeling for a college or 
special value in instruction in a college, ^^aturally, there is hardly any spirit of emula- 
tion in students or colleges. 


Sek Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(a) Yg$ ; but I consider personal guidance to mean that the relation between the 

teacher and the taught must be more intimate j not that a single teachen should 
be placed in charge of a very limited number of students. 

(b) Yea ; if the student has got a previous geneml training, with demonstration in scienti- 

fic subjects, then only can he take advantage cf a good laboratory and library ; 
otherwise, he would tend to become more and more mechanical. 

(c) Yes. ^ 

(d) Yes. 

This ideal is not attained, nor is it attainable, undOT the existing system in BehgaK 
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Serampore College, Serampore. 
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(^) We agree that university training at its best iaoludes the four 
poiutB mentioned. 

thie ideal is not yet attained. It is now being attempted in the post-graduate M, A 
and M* So, classes, and there it ought, within a reasonable time, to be attainable wholly; 
or to a very considerable degree. As things are at present, real university work in this 
country begins at the M. A. and M. So, stages. The av^erage graduate in this country 
begins his so-called po5t-graduate work where the average undergraduate at Oxford, 
ambitious for honours, begins his university course, and, in some respect^, the latter is 
far better prepared. 

While we recognise that the true university ideal lequiree a large degree of freedom 
of teaching and of study we realise that, so ^Q.v as the pass degree is couoernod, the syllabus 
must be fairly definite. For honours work, as in the case of the M. A. , a larger degree of 
freedom might be possible provided the work is concentrated in central institutions in 
which the University can effectively supervise and control the standards to be maintained. 
We think it would be unwarrantable, and calculated to lead to disastrous results, to assume 
that all college^ now in affiliation wi^h the University could safely be trusted with a large 
degree of f reborn of teaching, and with the maintenance of sound university standards. 
The very existence of some colleges is dependent on the maintenance of standards. 

(c) The ideal will be attainable in so far as certain collegiate foundations of the highest 
SiidUiding and reliability may be entrusted t^th the higher work, and real responsibility 
with regard to maintaining their own standards under proper university supervision. 


Sharp, Tk© Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) T consider that university training at its best involves the four con- 
ditions stated. 

Each of these conditions is considered below with reference to the questions • — 

Is it attained in Bengal ? 

Is it attamable in Bengal ? 

Is it applicable to conditions in Bengal ? 

(a) There are instances, both in Bengal and elsewhere in India, of the existence of 
staffs which would fairly fulfil this condition. The staff of tho Presidency College, 
Calcutta, has generally maintained a high level. I could instance a case of a 
college in India which possesses on its staff two fellows of colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as other first-class men. I could i nstance others whore the 
^ staff, though less brilliant, is fully competent, both in numbers and in qualifications 
to teach the courses attempted. Generally speaking, however, this condition is 
not attained. The qualifications of at least a considerable portion of the staff 
are not up to the mark ; the staff is numerically incapable of deahiig with the 
number of students ,* and the cost at which many institutions are maintained is 
quite insufficient to peiinit of the employment of a reasonable staff. In tho class 
of colleges (namely, the unaided) which educates a larger number of students than 
any othe?* class of colleges, the average proportion of studente to teachers is 40*9 
to 1 and the average cost of a student per annum is Rs. 48-3 5. The average 
annual cost of 4 student at the University of Birmingham is £18, at th© University 
of Liverpool £92, at Aberystwyth Unrmrsity College £43, and at Hartley University 
College £67. These averages are slightly excessive as they are calculated on the 
^ total recurring cost of institutions and number of whole-time students, without 
^ reference to part-time students. But the contrast is sufficiently striking. 
There are two main difficulties ordinarily allowed as making fulfilment of this con- 
dition impossible. • 

(i) It is said that the Indian student is too poor to pay for a good staff. If this ro^ 
presents a permanent and irremediable delect then it would be best to l«bce* 
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the Iftot that nortich of what we now call university education, but which caunct 
properly be called by that name at ail, must, for the future, be known as some,, 
thing eise. For we cannot afford “ to degrade our highest educational ideal. 
(ii) It is stated that men of first-rate ability and of recognised standing will not come 
to India. This is not altogether true. Some such teachers have come to India 
and India herself has produced some teachers possessed of high ability in their 
subjects. For the most part, however, it is true. The reason is a matte r 
not so much of money, as of opportunity. 

The phrase “ teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised^ standing ” in its high t 
acceptation is not fully applicable to India. As already stated under question 1 we aio 
building upon insecure foundations. It is the foundation, rather than the superstructure 
which requires most care at present. What India needs is not men of European reputatic n 
but men who are capable of inspiring more life in our high schools and our undergraduate 
classes. I could instance colleges in India which are admirably run and which have hern 
electrified into really living organisms by one or two men of the public schoolmaster 
type with a staff of assist^ti'Which, according to the criterion here suggested, could only 
be considered very mediocre. The teacher of recognised standing in his subject will inde^ d 
be able even now to play a useful part in India ; but he cannot pull his full weight till the 
schools and colleges are capable of providing him with more worthy material. At presei t, 
we must regard him as a luxury to be encouraged, but not as a vital necessity. 

(6) Libraiies cave in a few college centres are defeclive. Nor is it finarcially poesible 
under an affiliating system to provide a number of adequate libraries equal 
to the number of colleges, many of which have not the resources to enstble them 
to start or to maintain good collections of books. A certain amount njiay be 
done through circulation and reciprocity. These will form important ^(Subjects 
in the discussion at the All-India Conference of Librarians which will meet in 
January next. But nothing which can be devised either at that conference or 
by other means is capable of forming an adequate substitute for the existence 
upon the spot cf libraiies vhich shall alvays readily be open for consultation by 
students. 

There has been a marked improvement in the condition of laboratories not only in 
Bengal, but throughout India during the past decade. All credit is due to the universities 
for insisting upon, and the college authorities for co-operating in, this much needed reform. 
In the more important colleges the provision already made is probably adequate for the 
present. But, here again, difficulties exist, or are likely to arise, in the cose of small 
mofussil colleges or financially weak institutions. 

(c) The degree of freedom of teaching and of study which has been attained in India 
is altogether inadequate. Nor is any adequate degree attainable under the 
present affiliating system. The reason for this is twofold. 

(i) However stiongly it may be asserted that there is no reason why means sboulid not 
be devised to give scope to freedom of teaching and study under an affiliating 
university, nevertheless, in practice, uniformity is bound to be the fule. Where 
the powers of a university arc limited to affiliation, inspection and examination, 
over a very large number of colleges, while any effective control of teaching 
is out of the question, it is inevitable that certain type-plans should be for- 
mulate^ as touch -stones for appraising the possibilities of an institution and 
the attainment of its students. The University is faced with the problem 
of examining large numbers of students regarding wbose actual instruction 
it can have little or no information. In self-defence, therefore, it is bound so 
*to indicate the course of instruction that something of a common standard 
may be set up in the valuation of Itnswerpapers written by candidates ifrom 
numerous colleges of variable calibre. ^ 

(ii) The majority of the teachers in Indian colleges are Indians trained in Indian 
universiti^, under a system which does not encourage freedom of tea>oliing,> 
cr of study. They have themselves sat at the feet of professors some eff whom 
in turn have been trained under a like system and ol^hers Vhom,^ how^ct 
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mucli their own instincts anU traditions may have urged them towards orK 
ginsdity, fonnd themselves confined by a strictly prescribed onrrioulnm and 
by the demands of the students for a species of instruction flireotiy calculatecl 
to assist in answering examination questions of the acousiomed type. It 
is, therefore^ little wonder if the tradition of oiiginality in teaching does not 
exist to any very la gc extent, with the loault that orginality of study ia 
neither desired by the student nor encouraged by the teacher. 

The laying down of a syllabus, or the prescription of text*books, does not necessarily 
preclude originali^ oi teaching. At the same time, such things carmot be said to encourage- 
it. The main difficulty is the examination and the anxiety of the students and their 
parents regarding success thereiii. The multiplicity of colleges and cf students and 
the exigencies which these lay upon the examiner are contiibutory factors. Under the 
present system a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study is an ideal inapplicable 
in Bengal. Under some system as that suggested in my general note and dev doped in 
answer to questions 4 and 5 this ideal would become attainable to a much greater measure, 
(d) The great majority of teachers in our colleges certainly have no leisure for independ- 
ent investigation. They are paid to deliver lectures ; and those lectures must be 
as numerous as possible during the day in order that the requirements of the 
University may be fulfilled compatibly with the admission of the largest possible 
number of students. 

The desired condition of things is unattainaole until a sufficiency of staff is insisted 
upon by the University and colleges can oempy a stronger financial position. 

In considering whethpr independent investigation by teachers is a condition appli- 
cable ih Bengal it has to be borne in mind that the majority of students in the colleges 
of Bengal are really in the schoolboy stage and their mental condition calls for the methods 
proper to a secondary school, not for the instruction necessary in university education of 
the true type. The answer to this question, therefore, as regards applicability is similar 
to that under question (a), aupra. Independent investigation, like the teacher of reput- 
ation, is a ihing to be welcomed as a stimulating asset. At present, however, the main work 
of the professor is the more modest and humdrum task of developing in his students the 
mental attitude which vill enable them to participate in university studies. I would 
also refer to the close of my an we" to question 7. 


Shastrt, Pasiiupatinath. 

(a), (h), (c) and {d) As regards the ideal indicated there can be no doubt that the idea 
is a very desirable one. 

The ideal is not now attained. The difficulty is that it is almost impossible to take- 
peradnal care of so many thousands of students. The standard may be applied to a 
limited number of students only. 


SlIASTRI, Dr. PRABHU DUTT. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d) I quite agreenvith this view as to the functions of a university. 

Under the existing system the ideal is neither attained, nor attainable. How far and 
how soon it can be attained is, above all, a question of finance. If sufficient fiuldis are- 
available the number of educational institutions should be increased, the number of Oo-* 
vemment colleges should be determined by the number of students desirous of receiving 
^ 4 |jKtheflr education, the size of classes sdiould be reduced, and, consequently, the number of 
* teachers also will have to be increased. In an institution like the IVeeadency Oolite the- 
ideal could easily be attained if the providons under (c) and (d) of this question are oarried 
Out. In mofussil colleges, however, the ideal is liftioh more difficult be attorned. 

In the inteireet of general efficiency I would suggest that suitable provisbn 
made for training all teachers of colleges in the prioidples of metiiad and the practloeof 
teaching. A few months’ course at a trainmg college Should prove very beniffieial. 
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Shastri, Br, PRABatr Butt — contd. — Sinha, AuAirDAit&simA. 


^8 not proposed that leotures in cjolleges should be exactly like lessons in schools so lar ^ 
the application of the principles of method is concern^, but with an ao<|Uaintanoe ol 
such principles #id the acquirement of some training in the practice of teaclong the 
teacher will feel more confident and will, other things being equal, be more successful 
in the presentation and exposition of his facts. The need for training arises from the 
fact that even some of the most learned scholars do not always prove very efficient 
teachers. 


SiNHA, AnANDAKRISHNA. . • 

f 

<(a), (d), (c) and (d) University training at its best certainly involves all these func- 
tions. 

This ideal is neither attained, nor attainable under the existing system m Bengal. Uni- 
versity education includes both the four years’ training in the undergraduate ^ 
classes and the two ycar^’ c^rse in the post-graduate department. If we confine 
our attention to the undei^aduate course we shall find that this ideal of university 
education has not been attained, nor can it be attained. 

(a) There is a want of men. Brilliant students of this University who with a little 
effort may turn into teachers of first-rate ability are often led astray (if I may 
use the phrase) into law, executive, and judicial service purely because 
they find rv> prospect in the Education Bepartment. Education, which 
is the mother of civilisation and good citizenship, instead of being properly 
cared for is somewhat neglected by Government. The sum spent on this de- 
partment is abnormally insufficient considered with reference to other de- 
partments, like the army and railway. The pay is poor and promotion 
slow. The authorities of j>rivato colleges fix the lowest sum possible which 
the economic condition of the middle class from which the largest ntimber 
‘ of teachers is recruited forces them to accept. To add insult to injury the 

tenure of their office is made to cease at the option of the authorities. ' 

In Government service there is another crying injustice which every self-respect- 
ing man finds it difficult to put up with — mean the superseding of veteran Indian 
■professors by raw Europeans. If merit and service have been the criterion of ability in 
this department no logic would have prompted Government to supersede those Intffian 
teachers who know so much of the want and character of the Indian students, have get 
so much experience at their back, and are at all inferior to them in qualification by second 
and thii’d-rate European teachers. One might have hoped that in this sacred Bepart- 
ment of Education the question of colour would come last. 8o loug as this injustice is 
not remedied, and so long as the economic condition of this department is not improved, 
it is vain to expect to place the students under teachers of first-rate ability and of i«|pog- 
rised standing in their subjects. 

(&) Unfortunately, few colleges have well-appointed libraries and laboratories. With 
the exception of the Presidency College and the University Library the want 
of good libraries and laboratories is keenly felt everywhere. Private colleges 
with their limited funds, with no public endowments, cannot hope to cope 
with this question successfully. Every college should have a grant for t^ie 
proper equipment of its library. The question of the laboratory may be 
tackled in another way. Almost all the colleges in Calcutta are situated 
within the circumference of a mile (except St. Xavier’s College), and the 
foundation of a big central laboratory in a central position, where the students 
of all the colleges would do their practical’ework, may solve the problem. ti, 
{c) That real education implies a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study 
cannot be questioned. But under the existing system of university examin- 
ation this is not very easy^ do. The University pres<a?ibes obtain booici 
' and certain topics and on these books and topics students are examh^di 

Passing of exanpunation being the only gate to material preferment in life the 
average student cares only for them. The texts being al^ heavy the teaoherf 
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got no time tB go beyond them. So. the freedom of teaching becomes almost 
impossible and a teacher cannot go beyond recommending certain books 
for higher study. So long as the present system of taking students throiigb 
one general and stereotyped course, without any reference *10 tben* individuaf 
taste and future calling, is followed, freedom of teaching and study, which is 
essential for every branch._of higher educatioii, caimot be re '.Uy pursued. 

(d) Teachers in private and Government ooliegos are generally so overv/orked 
that they find very little time to pursue independent investigation. The 
fact that so little has been ddfe in India in the way of independent investi- 
gation is largely due to this want of oi)port unity and resource. Individual 
curiosity h%id never been absent but the condition that fostered, that spirit 
was wanting. The f>ost-graduate department wliere professors are given 
light work is a right nmve in this direction, but some of i^hem also go to the 
opposjifte extreme of iiot teaching at all Steps should be taken bj' which the 
v/orkibf the teachers in other ^colleges may be rghtened and opportunities 
offefed for research work. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(a) Yes ; it is the personal element which counts most in teaching, and which is 
lacking in the present system. 

'(6) This is without question ; but the supplying of libraries and laboratories is 
linked up with the question of finance. In England-^ibraries are largely the 
gifts of donors and other helpers. This is sadly wanting in India. 

(c) Certainly; it ie. absurd to tie a teacher down to hard-and-fast rules which 
stunt the growth of students. 

{d) Yes ; as this would tend to improve their knowledge. No lecturer should lecture 
more than three hours a day ; and a premium should bo set on original research 
in the subject taught by a lecturer. 

I think the ideals are attainable in Bengal provided every encouragement is given 
by Government and the educational authorities. Next to the guarding of the country 
the duty of every Government is primarily the education of its citizens, and this 
duty cannot be laid aside without leading to disaster. Much of the want of good learn- 
ing in India is due to the non-adherence of a settled poUcy of Government with regard 
to educatiotf ; witness the several changes in the policy of Government with regard to 
universities in^India. 


SiNHA, PaNOHANAN. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) I fully endorse the view of the functions of a university laid 
' down. 

The ideal has not been attained under the existing system ; whether it is attainable 
or not is difficult to say. For the existing system has hardly had a fair trial so far as 
the equipment of" our University has been hardly satisfactory. 

The standard indicated cannot fairly bo applied. To condemn the system because 
neither Government nor the people have opened their purses sufficiently wide for the 
proper equipment of the University is hardly fair. 


SiNHA, Upendra Nabayan. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) University training at its best should certainly involve the ideals 
laid down. 

This ideal has not yet been attained by the University of Calcutt^ It is necessary that 
tbe University should, to a certain extent, be both teaching and residential if this ideal 
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is to be fully realised. No doubt, our University has of late taken up in right earnest the 
question of post-graduate teaching. It is too premature to express any definite opinion 
inr the matter. it is evident that the ideal can be attained if only teachers of first • 

rate ability and oj recognised standing be placed in charge of higher studies in the 
University college which should be, as far as possible, residential. 


Sircar, Anukul Chandra. 

(a), (f>). (c) and {d) Yes; further teachers who have doii% some, original work or 
have attained eminence in other ways should only be allowed to teach the highest 
class. 

The ideal has not been attained, but is attainable under a somewhat modified system 
of education. 


SiROAR, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(o) and (6) Yes. 

(c) I agree with this view, with the qualification that a certain degree of control is 

necessary where most of the colleges are not liberally equipped with large 
libraries and good laboratories or manned with very efficient staffs ; as, other- 
wise, such freedom as is contemplated in the question is likely to lead to degrad- 
ation of standard. 

(d) Yes. 

I believe that the ideal is attainable under the existing system in this presidency. 
There should, however, be a central library which should lend books freely to univers- 
ity students enrolled in any college. 


Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

(a), (6) (c) and (d). The Madras University, though probably not inferior to the 
Calcutta University, certainly falls a long way short of the desiderata specified. 
The appointment of university professors, which has been begun tentatively, is 
intended to do something in the direction indicated. A recent debate in the 
senate of the University of Madras appears to indicate that in the opinion of the 
senate the short experience which has now been obtained indicates that a great 
deal may be hoped by further progress on these lines. What is necessary is that 
the appointment of university professors should be regarded as only the first 
step in the development of definite departments of the University, the fc!.|*iher 
steps required including not only material equipment, such as libraries and 
laboratories, the necessary assistants, but also a harmonious co-ordination of 
the work of the University with that of the colleges. 

Since my appointment there have been some small developments in the direction of 
creating an organised Department of bkjonomics. In the past two years four research 
students have been appointed who are working under my direction, each of whom is a 
graduate in honours. On these lines we may hope to provide a supply of young teachers 
in colleges who have been trained to regard roonomios as a field study, and to supple- 
ment the reading of books with personal investigation and original thought. That habit, 
we hope, once acquired will not readily be lost.- Other students are urged to do original 
investigation in their native villages during the long vacation ; a questionnaire has been 
prepared to help them. A considerable proxiortion of the lectures which I have givm to 
university students in Madras have been circulated in the colleges preparing honours 
students in order to unify and modernise the teaching in those colleges. The University 
has begun the publication of an Economics Series for the same purpose ; we hope it will 
also be of searvioo to students of Indian economics generally. 
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- I would refer to the proposed regulations for a diploma in eeonomios as adopted 
by the senate on the ro^ jmmendatiou of the syndicate. Tae objects aimed at are to 
make the study of economics more concrete and vital, and to bring the University 
more into touch with the general life of tlie city and the Presidency of^Madr-'S. Other 
plans will be submitted to the governing body of the University in due course. 

I should like here to refer to the question that has recently been under debate, whether 
university professors should be appointed, paid, and dismissed by the universities or by 
•Government. The first alternative appears, on the face of it, to be the proper arrange- 
ment ; but I think that in India some rpe<hal safeguards of the professors* status and 
independence are required.^ It is, at present, not at all an inconceivable thing that a pro 
ifessor of economics, for. example, might be dismissed by the University for expressing 
unpopular opinions on any of the burning questions whioli are both economic and political. 
I, therefore, think it is desirable thal every university professor should, on his appointment 
bo given a certain status in the Indian Jfidiicat'onal Service, and tliat his appointment 
should not be sanctioned unless he bo worthy of that status ; and that when ii o leaves 
the service of thtf University, unless he is dismissed for bad conduct, he should be offered 
employment in the Indian Educational Service. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes ; certainly, especially senior students. 

(c) Yes ; provided, of course, that the teachers are as described in (a), 

(d) Yes ; provided as above. ,,, 

The ideal is partly attained in a few places, hardly approached in some others. To 
make it attainable the existing system would have to bo modified and the kind of men 
described in (a) obtained in considerable numbers. It would be nov?ossary also that they 
should be versatile, sympathetic, and free from prejudice, and that they should be per- 
manent or semi -permanent in their posts and be trusted and treated with respect by 
Government and by influential Indians loaders of communities. 

The standard indicated above can be applied only to a comparatively small number 
of colleges and students of superior intelligence desirous of real education. Something 
lower, however, aiming at the production of clerks, commercial travellers, lawyers, and 
subordinate officials, serves a very useful purpose. Only it is difficult to combine the 
two. If we adopt the second or lower view wo should aim frankly at the production of 
efficient clerks and officials. I think there ought to bo two quite different kinds of colleges 
for the two purposes, and that the attempt to combine them leads to confusion. 


SUDMERSEN, F. W, 

(a), {#), (c) and (d) There can be, of course, no hesitation in accepting the formula given 
as to the purpose and meaning of a university education, and as to the means by 
which alone it can be secured. 

There remains, therefore, the question whether such an ideal can be realised under 
the existing system in Bengal ; or whether in the conditions prevailing there some lower 
standard should not be applied. 

(a) It is impossible in the conditions in which education is now being carried on 
to accept as a practical basis the standard set forth by the Commissioners. 
It is not only that finance is inadequate, and will remain so for many years to 
come, but that the policy pursued by the University has not produced the men 
contemplated. Importations are expensive, and even the importation cannot 
be always said to come up to the level that is required for real university work. 
The numerous and crowded colleges that constitute the Calcutta University 
make the whole position impossible. Nor«oould such teachers maintain them- 
selves in the unintellectual atmosphere that k generally found in our colleges 
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(b) Well-appointed libraries and fully-equipped laboratories, sufficient for the need« 
of advanced students are impossible in mofussil colleges under present, con- 
ditions. In Calcutta such difficulties should not be insurmountable. 

(<;) With th« average teacher that is found in Indian colleges a definite prescription 
is called for. But few teachers have, in such subjects as philosophy, a clear 
and defined mental attitude ; their view varying with the text-boob more 
immediately under their survey. 

Further, the examining arrangements would require a complete revisal. The 
general tendency in recent years has been to secure the work at the lowest 
possible cost. An examiner in the B.A. gets 8 annas for marking half a papei'. 
A candidate’s papers go to five different men. Wit,h the lenient standard 
which has grown into a tradition it is very unlikely that a majority of them 
will refuse to give the low minimum required for a pass. It is doubtful, too, 
if many of the examiners who are usually appointed have a sufficient range 
of knowledge to be able to give suitable credit for new matter introduced into 
an answer. Practically also it will be found that the marks are so divided 
up and fractioned that the process of marking is a piece of the purest mechanical 
drudgery with no margin left for an examiner’s discretion. 

(d) But few college teachers are quahfied, whether by early training or by disciplined 
habits, to pursue independent investigation. What India needs more than 
anything else at this stage is a body of good, capable teachers with a reasonable 
range of knowledge of the subject or subjects wliich they profess and with a 
sufficiency ^of energy and determination to impart their knowledge and to 
see that it secures a reception. The University could do its part by insisting 
on substantial standards of attainment by its examinees. But research and 
independent study*" is still possible even under present conditions. All 
professors enjoy at least four months’ leisure in the year and the hours of their 
teaching amount usually to but .sixteen or .seventeen per week — a not hopeless 
position to a determined man. 


Stjhrawardy, Has SAN. 


(a), (b) and (c) Yes. 

(d) Yes; very necessary. 

Tlie ideal is not attained, nor attainable, unddr the existing system in Bengal. 
There are too many students in the classes to receive individual attention from 
teachers. The number of demonstrators are too few, and the method of teaching 
defective, e.g., in the Medical College in the close atmosphere of the Anatomical 
Department four demonstrators go on repeating the same subject to batches of students 
from 10 A.M. to 4 p.m., with the result that they have to hurry through the work, and 
towards the latter part of the day become so tired out that their teaching hM very 
much less value than if there were relays of demonstrators in the mornings ana after- 
noons. 


SUHBAWABDY, Z. R. ZaHII). 

(a), (6), (c), (d) and (c) Yes, 

The ideal is not attainable under the existing system in Bengal. Students 
should live in a university town outside their home and other surroundings. I beg. 
reference to my answers to other questions for further reasons. 

'f— 

Thomson, Dr. David. 

(a), (6), c) and (d) I consider that* the four attributes stated give terse expre^on to- 
what ideal university training ought to involve. 
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It is an ideal, however, only attainable in oountries possessing a coiind system of 
primary and secondary eduostion, an enlightened proletariat, and ahandant financial 
resources. In all these respects Assp^m (and, presuniablv, also Bengal) deficient. The 
defects are, however, not irremediable. 1 know no reason why there should not 
be a gradual approximation to this high ideal even in Assam. 


Tipple, E. F. 


(a), (6), (c) and {d) In addition to the four lf«jms specified a fifth appears to be 
necessary, viz, ;~ 

that the mental atmosphere prevailing among staff and afcudents at the institution 
must be one imbued with a spirit of intellectual enquiry and healthy criti- 
cism. 

There is, 5n my opinion, considerable doubt as to the possibility of obtaining and 
maintaining these necessary conditions and standards at more than one centre in India 
at the present time by reason of the low standard of attainment achieved in the secondary 
schools of the country. 


Turner, F. C. 

<r/), (6), (r) and (d) 1 agree generally with' the statement given of th(^ requisites for uni- 
j/ersity training. 

{a) and (r) Are dependent upon personnel. 

(6) and {d) Are largely matters of expense. * 

(a) May be fulfilled only if the iiujnber of students under the University is reduced very 
considerably indeed. The number of persorw at present engaged in university 
teaching who are properly qualified for such work is certainly not greater than at 
Oxford or Cambridge, so that it may be urged that the number of students under 
the Calcutta University should not De greater than the number under either of 
those universities. The choice is between educating a few students wtfil and 
giving a smattering of education to a largo number ; and though this choice has 
never been fairly faced there can be no doubt that efficiency has been made to yield 
to numbers. 

This part of the question involves also financial considerations and it might be 
well* tt this point to give a rough calculation of the cost in this country of a college 
which might be held to satisfy reasonable conditions of efficiency. There is consider- 
able difference of opinion on the numerical proportion the staff should bear to students, 
but it may safely be said that there should be at least one teacher in each subject 
to every 50 students in that subject. Suppose there are 600 students in a college 
affiliated only in pass subjects of whom 250 are in the B.A. and B.Sc. and 350 in the 
intermediate classes. According to the present University Regulations each of the 
former must offer four, and each of the latter five, subjects, fit is usual to reckon 
the numbers of subjects as throe for the B.A. and four for the intermediate, the 
compulsory vernacular being disregarded. I am strongly of opinion that the verna- 
cular should be treated as a subject of first importance up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees and that the same degree of attention should be paid to it in colleges as to 

^ ^ ^ 250 

the other subjects.) For B.A. and B.Sc. subjects at least -50 ' teachers 

and for the intermediate subjects or teachers will be required. (There 

will Actually be required far more than those numbers for the students taking optional 
subjects will not arrange themselves conveniently in multiples of 50.) To attract 
the class of man who is capable of teaching effectively in a college, salaries averaging 
not less than Rs. 800 a month must be offered the principaUe salary must 
average not less than Rs. 600 a* month. There will, therefore, be a salary bill of 
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not less than Rs [(65 x 300) +600] or Rs. 17,100. The remaining items of expense 
(e.jj., rent, or interest on capital, repair of buildings, pay of clerks, librarian, menials, 
upkeep of laboratories and library) are not likely to total less than Rs. 2,000 a month. 
We may, therefore, state the minimum monthly cost of such an institution as 
Rs. 19,000. If there are no endowments or grants-in-aid and if all students pay full 
fees the fees would have to be fixed at upwards of Rs. 30 a month. It would, how- 
ever, be more in consonance with the needs of the country if the fees were fixed at 
Rs. 40 a month and were paid by 500 students, the remaining 100 students, who 
would be carefully selected as being poor and of exceptional ability, paying no fees. 

I do not think I have set up an unreasonable standard of efficiency, but I fear the 
standard of expense is prohibitive. It might be possible, by the aid of well-disposed 
Indians of the hotter classes, to get 150 of the students who matriculate each year 
to join such a college, but the number of such students bears a very small proportion 
to the number desiring a ^iirersity education and the problem is not to be solved 
by the establishment of a number of such colleges. The maximum fee that the 
average student can pay is probably about Rs. 10 and this leaves two-thirds of the 
cost of his education to be found in some other way. 

{b) L have no direct experience of laboratories but in Government colleges at any 
rate, the teachers in science got practically all they ask for and I have not 
found them unduly modest in their demands. College libraries are, as a 
rule, not as - good as would be expected in institutions of equal size and 
standing in England, but they are probably good enough. Teachers and 
students can generally obtain the books which they desire to consult. 

.(f) 1 am not quite sure that 1 understand wliat is meant by this part of the question, 
if it is meant that whatever examinations arc pr(=i8cribed should be so conducted 
as to test the general acquaintance of the candidates with their subjects, and not 
be elicit information on minute j)oints, and that a wide choice of questions should 
be given to the candidates ; so that within a broad curriculum teachers and 
students may have an opj)07'tanity of pursuing investigation in directions in which 
their aptitudes or inclinations lead them, and arc not }>ursucd throughout by a 
haunting dread lest thej" shall fail ‘‘ to cover the ground. ” I am strongly of opinion 
that the condition is an Ideal to be aimed at in all universities. But I very much 
doubt whether the majority, either of teachers or of examinations under the Calptitta 
University, is at present fit for a great degree of freedom. Certainly in the pass 
classes for some years to come teachers will require detailed curricula to work 
by or chaos will result. Tlie B.A. and B.Sc. honours and M.A. and M.So. teachers 
and students might well be allowed greater freedom than they at present enjoy. 
(d) In my opinion, teachers have already as much leisure as they can profitably employ 
and when a toac+or undertakes definite research work the authorities ^f his 
college rarely fail to a.ccoramodate him by a rearrangement of the time-table. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

(a), (5), (c) and {d) I am fully agreea ble to U e that universily training at its 

best involves what are stat^. 

• ’’Sr 

I also consider that the ideal is neither attained, nor attainable, under the existing 
system in Bengal. But, to make it feasible, I should say in respect of (a) and (6) that 
the poverty of the people and 'want qf sufficient funds should be taken fully into con- 
sideration so that education may not be too cosily for the people and, consequently, 
may not be beyond their reach. The JF%rdah system prevailing in this country prevents 
teachers, who usually reside with, their families, from occupying the same mess or 
hostel as the students. 
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(o)» (&)» (c) W ^ share the view of the functions of a univci'^ity vhich is here 
set down. 

I find it difficult to apply them for tlxe following reascms : — 

(a) Lecturers of first-rate ability are difficult to procure because the circumstances 
are not i^ufficiently attractive. 

(i) ^ The educational w^ork which presents itself is so elementary ; students are 

so ill -prepared that the work is that of teaching the elements of English, 
rather than giving a course in some one particular subject. This does not 
attraet the women who wirh for higher oducstionai work. The woman 
of ‘first rate abihty^ and recognised standing wants a different sphere of 
work ; she wishes to deal with students, not with girls whoso intellectual 
capacities are so immature. The missionary will take up the wwk for she 
has a. different ideal, but not the educationist. 

(ii) The educationist might take it up if the salaries w^ore sufficient. Could we 

offer better salaries and some system of future advancement and of pension 
we could get better women. The majority of women are willing to come 
out for a period of three years, but not to stay on in the work. 

It must be remembered that women’s colleges can never self-dependent. The 
majority of Indian women in a college are those who are not rich, who will take up educa- 
tional work for at least a period of their lives. This as it sho<dd be for the colleges 
for women should supply teachers for Indian schools. Wherever this is the case it 
is only reasonable that Government grants should bo such as to enable the college to 
maintain a sufficient and well-paid staff. At the same time, one would deprecate extra- 
vagance and the ideal of a very highly paid principal and a very poorly paid staff. 

(h) There are no well appointed libraries and laboratories in Calcutta to which 
there is free access. 

(c) I strongly hold that there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching. 
Still I hold that the conditions of India are so different from those of England 
thii* it is expedient to adapt ourselves to those conditions. 

I should like to apply general principles throughout, but until our students are 
better trained in school 1 caimot do so. The choice of text-books should be left to 
teacherllf otherwise text- books are treated as set books by the student. As regards 
study we have to remember that the student’s ideal is not yet the acquirement of know- 
ledge for the sake of knowledge, but for the sake of passing the examination. As that, 
at present, can be done by the learning of questions and answers from cram -books it is 
ttill advisable that too much freedom of study should not be accorded to the student, 
id) It Is certainly advisable, in certain eases, that teachers should have suffitn'ent 
■ leisure to pursue independent investigation. This would bo more possible if 
wo could diminish the number of lectures given to students. At present, a 
large amount of lecture time has to bo sj)ont in explaining text- books, terms, 
and elementary facts. We are hampered by the bad grounding in the 
school. 

The rnlos and regulations governing lectures in men’s colleges should not be applied 
verhatim to women’s colleges. The conditions are so different. In womem’s 
colleges, except for English, students studying any particular subject arc very 
few in number ; we have, in some cases, tliree students only studying ‘one subject, and 
it is in rare cases that there are more than fifteen. 


VlDyABHT;fSAN, RaJENDRANATH. 

(a), (6) and («) Yes. 

I do not think that the ideal is attainable under the present system 0^8, at present, 
the connection between a professor and his students is purely formal, not at all 
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intimate and personal ; the number of students is unmanageably large ; facilities for joint 
work in libraries &,nd laboratories are very limited ; freedom of teachiifg and study is 
restricted ; teachers have not sufficient spare time to devote to independent investiga- 
tion. 


ViDYABHusANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr.. Satis Chandra. 

(a), (t), (c) and (d) Yes. 

I do not think that the ideal is attainable under the present system as at present, 
the connection between a professor and his students is purely formal, not at all inti- 
mate and personal ; the number of students is unmanageably large ; facilities for joint 
work in libraries and laboratories are very limited; freedom of teaching and study is 
restricted; and teachers have not sufficient spare time to devote *^0 independent 
investigation. 


Vredenburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G. de P.) 

(a), (?>)» (f’) Hud (d) I entirely share the view expressed. 

I am not in a position to tell how far the proposed ideal is attained, or attainable, 
under existing conditio'us. 


"Watieed, Shams-ul-TJlama Abu Nasr. 

(fl)» (t)t (c) and (d) Yes. I do hold that university training at its best involves 
those four conditions. 

Under the existing system in Bengal the ideal is not certainly attained, nor is it at- 
tainable except in a very limited degree. Under the present type of examining uni- 
versity, with a large number of I colleges scattered over the country, it is not financially 
possible : — 

(a) To provide every college with teachers of first-rate ability in every Subject, T his 
is only possible if universities of a teaching and a residential type can be started 
in two or more suitable centres, which only can make for economy, bring 
about a concentration of energies and culture, create an academic atm^Jlphere, 
and ensure an effective personal guidance in and out of the lecture-rooms and 
seminars. 

ih) Similarly, it is not possible to provide everywhere well-appointed lihranea and 
laboratories to which toac*hers and students (the latter under proper 
guidance) should have access. 

(c) Likewise, when, as above stated, teachers of first-rate ability and well-appointed 
libraries and laboratories, and consequent concentration of culture are not 
possible everywhere, it would not be safe to allow a large degree of freedom 
of teaching and of study. 

{d) Again, sufficient leisure to teachers to pursue independent investigations means 
the employment of more teachers of first-rate ability than contemplated in 
(a), which is still more impossible financially. Without a concentration of 
culture and intellectual effort, combined with necessary equipment, no atmo- 
sphere JEavourable to research and <S?iginaIity in thought can be created. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

(fl), (b), (c) and (d) Hes. , 

I do not think the ideal is attained in Bengal. The state of things that I found 
when examining some ten years ago appeared lamentable. The men, even M.A.’b, 
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liad nothing like the grip of their subjects that really, good first or second-year under- 
graduates have at Cambridge; and they snowed, hardly any cafacity of working 
out the simplest problems, where a gc»od Cambridge second-yoar unoer-graduat© 
would get 60 per cei t. a^id a first-rate one 75 per cent, on a ('’-ambndgo paper of 
10 or 11 questions in three huUrs the best Bengali M.A. that I saw would, I belio'^e, 
on the same paper get 35 per cent. Here 1 exclude tht' Pi'enr Chand Roy Chand 
candidates. 

I recognise that in Cambridge the standard of working out problems is higher 
than in many other lynversities, in Germany for instance. But in Germany students 
have a grip of principles with which that in Calcutta is not comparable for a moment. 

I do, however, consider thrd the ideal would bo attainable ir Bengal, provided 
that the right staff were appointed and healthy conditions of life were established. 


Wathen, G. a. 


(a), (6b (c) and (d) I accej)! in theory the outlines of a university’s function as 
given but 1 think too niach emphasis is laid on the academic side, and 
the civic functions entirely omitted. The object of tJie Punjab Ilnivorsity* or 
at any rate of the colleges, is to turn ou^ good administrators, and not scholars ; 

,, but men who can bo trusted with responsibility can guide popular aspirations 
and purify the public services. 

I do not think that these objects will be attained merely by teachers, even of fir^- 
Tate ability, by libraries and laboratories, by freedom of teaching, and by giving teachers 
leisure for research. What is required is to create an atmosphere at once healthy and 
inevitable and, for this purpose, many men soaked in Western traditions and intense be- 
lievers in Western civics will succeed better than academic scholars however learned. I ^ 
admit that the ideal functions of a university in the West are largely academic. But, bore 
Rgaiu, Oxford and Cambridge are greater on account of their Asquiths and their Balfours, 
than for their Munros andVcrralls. In any case, the ideal indicated c;annot be attained 
in the Punjab without an enormous cxpendit-uro of })ublio money in increasing the number 
of professors, in strengthening libraries and laboratories, and in increasing th(^ f)roportion 
of teachers to taught. In the present stat('. of India I think public money should be spemt 
on more urgent (educational ne(.*ds. Primajy schools for Jack of good baichiTs do in fiye 
years what they ought to do in three. (Jood secondary scliools liardiy exist. And 
universities are, in consequence, to mak(^ bricks without straw. The w^ay of university 
reform lies through the schools. Double the pay of your teacher. Give him security of 
tenure, abolish the system of running schools by tuftdiuuting committees and you n>ay 
begift to create matriculates for whom tmiversity teaching of the kind indicated may 
bo an advantage. Even so teachers of first-rate ability w^oiild be hard to find in India ; 
and there is room for immense expansion in buildings and grounds. 


Watkins, Hev. Dr. C, H. 

(a),, (6), (c) and (d) There is no doulit that university training “ at its best ” involves 
all' these things, but I cannot yet judge how' far they should be insisted ujKm in 
Bengal — especially in any sudden way. 

ia) The' number of such teachers is limited; as regards all, finance is a serious 
consideration. 

<d) Is specially important because there is a strong tendency to launch out upon 
all subjects of study at a point too far down the stream ; in particular, to 
deal with copies more than originals, products more than sources, and 
commentaries more than texts.^ This is accentuated by the fact that 
students are strong in memory and addicted to abject memorising. It^is 
obvious that a serious shortage of leisure must drive many of the teachers 
themselves in these same directions. 
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Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. — Whitehead, Right 

Garfield. 


Rev. H. — Williams, Rev. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

(a), (fe), (c) and (d) I consider that the four propositions oomptiiaed in this question 
are, each and all, essential to university training at its best. 

As I have no personal experience of Bengal and the Calcutta University I cannot 
say whether the ideal therein set forth is attained, or attainable, under the existing system 
in Bengal. 


Whitehead, Right Rev. H. 

(a), (b)y (c) filfid {d) I would say yes to all four questions. * 

But I do not think that it iS" possible to attain this ideal under the existing system. 
It demands much smaller classes, fewer lectures, and a system of teaching adapted to 
the al)ler students, and not to the large mass of the students that now swamp the college 
classes. 


' Williams, Rev. Garfield. 


(a) and (h) Yos. 

{c) I should prefer to substitute “ considerable for “ large degree. ” I believe that in 
England and America the pendulum has swung too far in the direction of freedom 
on the part of the student. The value of a rigid set discipline in studies is uuderes- 
timatod to-day. It produced wonderful scholarship in the past. The freedom of 
the student should, in my opinion, bo considerable, but only Avithin a very 
defined area outside of which he is not allowed to roam in the early years of 
college life. 

{d) Yes. 

This ideal does not begin to be attained, nor is it in mj' opiniooj conceivably 
attainable, under the existing system in Bengal. 

To the present type of student v/hich is admitted in such large numbers to the Calcutta 
University this ideal system cannot fairly bo applied. For those students are university 
students only in name, and it would be slieor waste of money, time, and brain to foist them 
upon a man of any academic ability. The present typo of student would breajg the 
heart of a really scholarly jmolessor. Their numbers, in any case, would make the ideal 
impossible of attainment. They do not know how' to use a library, and most of them never 
wdll. Freedom of study is as foolish for them as it is for a boy in the “ remove *’ form of 
an English public school, and teachers, unless they were multiplied a hundredfold, could 
not possibly find leisure for independent investigation. The conclusion is, then, that this 
ideal cannot fairly be applied to the 'present type of university student. In the opinion of 
the writer the first reform necessary is to produce a type of student to which this ideal can 
fairly be applied. Until this type of student has been produced, and this ideal for this 
eduo ition applied, what is given in the Calcutta University must be a pure travesty of 
university education and life. 

It would be expected that such resources as exis^ in other great centres of population 
and are there used to promote the establishment of universities would also exist in Calcutta 
and should there be used for a similar purpose. It is true that in Calcutta, as in all cities 
of similar size, there are “ practised to a<!ar greater extent than in rural areas those profes- 
sions and callings for which the intellectual training given by a university has always been 
needed.** This quotation is from Part II of the final report of the Royal Commission on 
university Education in London, which goes on to speak of another factor creating a demand 
for university education in cities, viz. : — ^the “ development of new occupations wliich 
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require a highly trained intelligence/' It is implied that it is in the grcvAt cities that such 
development proceeds and it is there that the demand for highly trained^men li, therefore, 
created ; and it not^ that this whot^ demand is dependent upon “ the manufacturing 
or commercial activiffios of the nation " wliich naturally centre in great cities. It 
would be difficult to overestimate this factor in the cities of the West where the newer 
universities have been brought into being. It is very Qasy to overestimate ijls importance 
in the cities of India. For, in India, in the ffist place, such manufacturing and commercial 
activities as exist arc rarely those of the Indian nation ; they arc almost always those of 
Western nations, and their success depends largely on Western iniliatiA e. Western capital ; 
and Western controi. They are not as >et in any measure part and parcel of the Indian 
nation, they do not colour the thcnight of the Indian people, and it hardly ever occurs to 
an Indian parent or stuclerii that the reason for the acquisition of a liighlj’’ trained 
intelligence is tq enable the individual to play his part morv adequately in the t.ianufac- 
turing and commercial activities of his nation. In the second place, that a man of 
‘‘ highly trained intelligence ” should take his part in manufacturing and commercial 
activities is a conception more foreign to the Indian mind than to that of any other 
type with w^Mch 1 am acquainted. One recalls that in pro- revolutionary France the 
old-fashioned rules and regulations which, for instance. “ forbade a man to change over 
from one tradp to another without a long and cost ly legal process ” w ere fell/ by the people 
to be in need of reform. Here, in India, in the twentieth century, a social system built 
up upon a religious foundation has such a hold over the people that, for the vast mass of 
them, it will never oven occur to them that they should, for the ^vke of greater prosperity 
change their tradi'ioiial occupation. But, as the London University Commissioners 
realised, it is Just these manufacturing and commercial activities which necessarily and 
rightly affect the locat ion of a great university in a great centre of industry. The factory 
prece(hd the Univofsity and the technical institute of university status. The demand 
for highly trained men created the supply of such men, and suggested the place where 
this supply should be concentrated. I wish to emphasise this point as strongly as I can. 
The economic factor is potent^ at every point in our discussion of the problems of Indian 
imiversity reform. It may easily be seen liow relatively iiiHignificc^nt in importance the 
effect of manufacturing and commercial activities in India is by a study^ of the number of 
“ highly trained men " m Calcutta who actually do go into commerce and manufacture, 
I suggest tviat, for all practical purposes, this reason for x>lacing a universit y in Calcutta 
is, o.t preseui, of no importance whatever. Its future importance, rnorooVor, depends 
largely upon a complete breakdown, of t he caste system, and he will bo an optimistic man 
who expects to see this sufficiently accomplished to be, to any large extent, operative in 
the near future. That wealth is centred in (Calcutta in such a v ay as to be utilised for 
the financing of university education in the metropolis is, of course, indisputable, but 1 hnd 
it har^ji to believe that this wealth can only be applied to institutions situated in the city 
of Calcutta. 

The chief reason for locating a university in a place like Calcutta is that the brain of 
the province is concentrated there. Just that ability which one needs in the “ court 
or “ council ” which administers a university on its business side would bo difficult to find, 
to anything like the same extent ^elsewhere in Bengal. But need the members of such a 
“ court ” or “ council ” necessarily reside on the spot ? In connection with this point, 
Calcutta may be said to have one other possession of inestimable worth to give to a modern 
Indian university, and that is its Icnovdedge of English, An Indian student hears more 
English spoken in Calcutta than in any other Indian city except Madras. Tliis is of the 
greatest benefit to a student who is prosecuting his studies through the medium of the 
English language. 

When one comes to speak of the organisation of these resources to meet the needs of 
the University one is faced with a condition of affairs extraordinarily different from that 
of similar cities in the West. If the Commission ^ill pardon the colloquialism Calcutta 
is “ in the pockets ” of the various denizens of the Calcutta High Court. (The doctOBs 
also have their say, though they have not as dangerous and predominant a control as they 
had in my time in he London University.) The great business men, commercial magnates; 
jut© millionaires, etc., are not Indians and, so far from being in any way organised to help- 
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the University, they would, in their inmost hearts, prefer to bury it. They recognise the 
utter inefficiency •'of the University and the uselessness to ihem ot the type it now turns 
out. But their desire is not to make a new university, but simpljpbo break the oM one. 
The dominance of the University by the lawyer has done^more than anything else to 
injure it, but next to this is the refusal of the commercial men to exercise any serious 
influence at ail. 

The only hope of better organisation of resources that I can see lies in a radical recon- 
struction of the University. The administrative genius and great financial resources of 
the business men of Calcutta will never be organised to assist in the development of a type 
of University such as exists in Calcutta to-day. By them it has been tried and found 
wanting. “ Once bitten, twice shy.” 

Note. — I am not clear whether in answering this question one is expected to discuss the 
University^ 8 resources in the matter of buildings. Tkii point will he raised again under 
'(gue tion 21, 6o I do not deal Witll it here. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

(a) Yes ; if ** recognised standing ” is interpreted liberally. 

(h), (c) and (d) Yes. 

This ideal is not attained in Bengal. It is not attainable except through a consider- 
able modification of prevailing opinion as to standards of accommodation, functions of 
examinations, and purposes of education. This implies also much greater expenditure 
-on buildings, equipment, and staff which, in the general absence of endowments, will not 
be easily provided. 


Zachariah, K. 

I agree with the view expressed, but believe it to be unattainable under the present 
system. 

(a) The facts that each college has to be seH-sufiicient for lecturing purposes and that 

the college staff does not, as a rule, participate in M. A. teaching mean that 
the colleges cannot easily secure or keep the best men for teachers. Ficrther, 
the large size of colleges rules out tutorials of any recognised species. The 
lot of “ post-graduate ” students is rather more tolerable ; but the ordinary 
B. A. and I. A. student can seldom listen to a first-rate lecturer. As for 
personal guidance the question is one of simple division ; and, the dividend 
being too large, no attempt is made to divicki and there is no quotient at all. 

(b) Good libraries and laboratories are, of course, of the first importance ; but there 

are few Calcutta colleges which can boast either. I believe that there is a 
certain college with. a laboratory not much larger than a railway compart- 
ment. This certainly confines the effects of a chance explosion within narrow 
limits, but is otherwise not ideal. With regard to libraries it may be pointed 
out that their effective value depends’^pon whether students use them; and 
this cannot be taken for granted. When the bazar cranl-book guarantees 
infallible success it seems to many students a waste of effort to go farther 
afield. I have noticed that*ktudents who copy down every word of the notes 
dictated very often omit any referenoos that might be given ! It is the lec- 
turer’s duty to read all the books and work up the information he gathers into 
a oonvenient form so as to save the student all trouble — this seems to^be a 
fairly common theory. 
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(c) Greater freedom and less rigidity would be very desirable, but I do not think it 

can come along the line of allowing individual colleges and teachers to set 
their own standards or examine their own students. This may be ideal, but 
corruptio optimi pessima; and m Calcutta it would only aggrav'te existing 
evils. Some possible moans of deliverance are suggested m the answer to 
question m I should like to emphasise the emancipating elToet in this direo* 
tion of a three years* honours course in place of the present B. A. <aid M. A, 

(d) Most of the teachers — always excepting tbe “ post-graduate ” lecturers — have 

neither the leisure for, nor the stimulus to. independent investigation. Nor, 
to my mind, can any radical change be effected unless there is co-operation 
between the^ colleges for lectures and unless more college teachers are given a 
share of M, A. work ; or, to put it in another way, unless all M. A. teachers 
belong to the staffs of the different colleges. (See my answer to question l.X 





QUESTION 3. 


. What resources exist in ^Icutta for the formation of a great centre of learning such as 
other cities of comparable size possess P How far are these resources organised to serve 
ihis purpose P What changes, if any, and what expansions v^onld you suggest P 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

Calcutta posseswos ^11 the advantages of a university town in India. The uni 
versity is indeed happy in its lor ition and environment. A university is not a class- 
room with a professor and students. It is not even a libraiy or a laboiatory. A modern 
university ooimotos these, and academies, scientific and literary socioties, museums, 
galleries, and oth^r collections, with all of which it enters into formal relationship. 

The Art Museum of Calcutta is rich in possessing rare antiquities and j-elics of the 
Hindu and Buddhist periods. Every Indian fools, in if, drawn nearer to the classical ages. 
The Indian world of all antecedent periods meets there iii sympathy. 

If the Art Museum places us en ^apport with our fellows of the Vodic and Buddhistic 
itimes the Victoria Memorial collection brings us into touch with what is modern and 
living and produces that healthy reaction which is so essential for future national revival. 
The calm of ancient India is here contrasted with the struggle ’ for pre-ominonco and 
impresses the mind with the idea that neither a return to the old,^nor an imitation of the 
new, but a harmonic blend of both, will affect the complete reafisation of Indian life. 

Ruskin says : — “ To enter a room in tlio Louvre is an education by itself.” This 
equally applies to the tixuaeums and collections of Calcutta. But iho Calcutta University 
has, so far, failed to enter into such relationshij) with those institutions as is essential for 
the instruction of its studouts. Museum collections can roach the students in two 
ways ; either the exhibits should be taken to the class-room or the students taken to the 
ooliections. Provision should be made for both. Again, as is done in seme 
•continental countries, all museums, galleries, etc., should bo converted into university^ 
-class-rooms on an appointed day in the week when the public should be disallowed to enter 
and the teachers should bring their arts and history classes to them, where they will find 
well-arranged material for illustrating their lectures. Tlii'^ applies w itfi greater force to the 
«oologioaI, botanical, and other science class(^s. The value of si)ecimons in such studies 
has, in America and elsewhere, led to the creation of a new office, that of the Museum 
Instructor, who meets the teachers and students and shows them the collections and 
instructs them in such subjects as may be desired. He is the connecting link between 
the university and the museum. Special rooms arc provided for visitors from the 
university, where lectures can be held. 

Aggin, enough emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of botanical gardens as 
educational institutions. They are essential for any botanical research worth the name. 
The Botanical Gardens of Calcutta, as in Edinburgh or in Jupan, should be brought under 
the control of the University and should bo appropriated more to scientific, than useful 
or ornamental, gardening. A special attempt should also be made to grow Indian (Vedie 
•and XJnani) medicinal herbs, and the gardens should bo utilised to enrich the indigenous 
materia medica. 

ilie libraries of Calcutta are also famous. It is not only a collection of time, but of 
much systematic effort, and though many great treasures of Indian knowledge have been 
lost to our country by the criminal neglect of our people there is yet enough savod. 

Carlyle says that a university is a collection of books. If education is reflected in 
'Qollege libraries it is not too much to ask Government to place the Imperial and 
Asiatic Society Libraries at the disposal of the University and make them the home of 
University research. The German Government has virtually handed over the Kdnig- 
iische Bihhihek to the authorities of the University of Berlin. No less than one thous- 
and students are found there at research work at any hour a visitor may like to 
«iiter the library. 
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The post-graduate research carried on by the teachers and students of the Calcutta 
University should, likewise, be housed in the Imjjerial and the Royal Asia^o Society Li- 
braries. It will be an omission if I were to forget to mention here the Imperial Record 
Office publications, Calcutta has also many societies for the promotion of learning and 
diffusion of knowledge, which go to make it a city of culture. 

The Medical College, Calcutta, the Engineering College at SibpUff, have attained by no 
means an ordinary fame. 

The various colleges of the University, such as the Presidency, St. Xavier’s, Ripen,, 
and others, with their glorious traditions and a string of reputed past and present pro- 
fessors, make the name of Calcutta renowned. The Calcutta Madrassah established by 
Warren Hastings, i| the only institution in the country that can develop into a great 
research institution of Arabic learning and Islamic studies. The laboratories of the 
Presidency and St. Xavier’s have attained a high stage of efficiency and the addition 
of Sir J. C. Bose’s Research Institute will make Calcutta the leader of all Indian towns 
in the study of science. Professor Bose has set the highest standard of professorial 
eminence and Indians, as is^ shown by the endowments of the great jurist Ur. Rash 
Beharv Ghose and Sir Tara’k Nath Palit, have shown that they recognise the importance 
of experimental science as the means of enlarging the boundaries of truth. 

But these are not the only resources which make Calcutta great as a centre of learning. 
Calcutta is the birthplace of all the now intellectual movements in the country. It 
has till very recently been the capital of India and is rich in all that the West has given 
to the East. Here England and India stand face to face, and the movements have melted 
and fused. But with al^l this Calcutta, like Bombay, has not lost its individuality. There 
is no passion here to mimic and ape the life of an alien people. The Bengali is no 
less original than the Russian. The genius of Bankim Chandra ot Tagore stands as 
aloof from Europe as that of Tolstoy or Dostoievsky. In Bengal Hindu genius has re- 
discovered Indian art, and the National school, unhke the Government schools of art 
in India, does not aim at producing weak copies of European art, but works with the in- 
spirations of the Buddhist-Hindu, Greeo-Gandhara, Mani-Ba-hzad, Moghul, and Rajput 
schools. New worlds are being revealed every day in the realms of all the fine arts. A 
school of Indian nationalists is rewriting the books of sociological and national interest, 
and reinterx)retation is throwing fresh light on a great number of problems misunderstood 
by Europeans. 

In Bengal, as in Italy, is witnessed to-day a revival of learning due to a higher patri- 
otism. Calcutta is the life-centre of this renaissance. The ultimate reconciliation of Indian 
and European ideals in education, wliich should fit the new generation to make use of 
modern civilisation and to enter upon its own inheritance, demands that the University 
should be centralised in Calcutta. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I do not think there is any special reason why Calcutta should be selected for the 
centralisation of university learning. 

I think some place within easy reach of Calcutta should be selected and the 
University removed there. This place should be built up to suit the requirements of 
the University. Calcutta is not at all a suitable place for students. The various 
attractions smd diversions that exist in big cities are very detrimental to the stu^nt 
community. 


Ali, Saiyad JJjIuhsin. 

The following resources exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of 
learning ; — ^ 

(a) A large population within a small area consisting of men of different wolke of 
life for most of whom education is a real neoeasity. 
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(h) Facilities of communication. 

(c) Numerous educational institutions. 

At present these resources are iiot properly organised. 

Though Calcutta has the aforesaid advantages it is not propo^- that a big city like 
this .should be made a centre of learning. A place in the suburbs of Calcutta, say 
at a distance of live miles, would b^ more suitable for the location of a university like 
this. Calcutta may, however, retain a university whose chief functions would bo to 
affiliate mofussil colleges and schools and to conduct and to control their examiniitions. 

The establishment of a residential university in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
will not involve much additional cost as the sale-proceeds of the buildings in Calcutta 
will be more than sufficient for tlie conslruciion of such buildings on the proposed 
site. At least the site will bo available, at almost nominal cost. 


Ali, NawaB NasiIiul Mamat.f.k Mirza Shu.^aat, Khan Bahadur, 

Calcutta has tar bettor re.sourco.s in this diroc.iion than any otlior Indian city, with 
all its collogos, inuseuin=i, Ubraruvs, laboratories, factories, tccl'nical and m(‘d'oal colleges, 
educational societies, such a=' tlie Asiatic, and - tlier literary societic's. It has all the 
requisites of becoming a centre of education, both native atid foreign, and besides the 
health of the city far bitter than other phxces in Bengal, (^ileutta shmild, therefore, bo 
made the centre ( f all future efforts for enbu'ging the scope of educational work in this 
presidciicy. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

The resources available for the formal ion of a great centre of learning in CaJoutfa 
may be considered under the following headings 

(а) Teaching 

(б) Libraries. 

(c) Laborj^rtories. 

{cl) cjontific and literary societies. 

(a) Teaching. 

I shall coniine my remarks under this heading to the teaching of zoology. Zoology is 
taught in tlie medical colleges of the Calcutta University, but only, so far as T am a'.raio 
to medical students. The history of the teaching of it is interesting. Until about 10(6 
it was ta?ught to preliminary. medu*.al students oiitly in the Calcutta Medical College and 
the professorship of zoology was practically at'aohed to the post of superintendent of 
the Indian Museum^’ The superintendent gave a limited number of loctures, with no 
practical w ork and with only su» h dcinonsf rations in tlie museum galleries, which are 
situated a long way from the college, as he might bo willing to give on his own initiative 
The system was satisfactory to no one and in 1907 came to an end. Tlie professor of 
pathology in the college was instructed to lecture on botany and zoology, in aclditioq 
to his ordinary duties, and, at the same time, to conduct practical classes. Naturally 
enough, he lectured on zoology out of an English text book, and when the time for dis- 
secting the earthworm came he was asfonisbed to discover that all the earthworms in 
Calcutta were apparently pathological, having the wrong number of kidneys, in the 
wrong place, and §o on. It needed a reference to his predecessor to teach him that Indian 
earthworms do not belong to the same family as those described in English text- books* 
Subsequently, an officer of the Indian Medical Service w^as appointed as whole- time pro- 
fessor of biology (i.e., botany and zoology) and hfis been succeeded in the post by other 
members of the same service. All these professors have been trained zoologists engaged 
in zoological research and the system has worked, so far as I have been able to discover, 
admirably in so far as the training of medical students is concerned. Ojtiy medical 
students, however, have been accepted, at the classes. Teaching on similar lines has 
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recently been instituted at the Belgachia Medical College. Students desirous of taking 
their B.Sc. orhighft^r degrees in zoology frequently apply to the officers of the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India for coaching and ask permission to use our laboratories, etc., foy the 
purpose. At one time, I permitted one of the officers of the department, who had been 
an assistant professor in an English university, to help a limited number of students 
in this way. His aid was given gratuitously and any trifling expense incurred was met 
by our department. I had, however, to put a stpp to this system because 1 found that 
practically the whole time of the officer in question was occupied by it, to the exclusion 
of his propel* work. He tells me, moreover, that the students vtere quite unfit when 
they came to the Indian Museum, in which the laboratories of the Zoological Survey 
are situated, to undertake the simplest observations or to make the most elementary 
use of literature. 

I understand that a university professor of zoology will shortly be appointed in 
Calcutta and that his duties will be- mainly to encourage and promote '"post-graduate 
work. At present, there is ftp means whereby a student can proceed to an ordinary 
degree in the subject. Tne Calcutta University is the only Indian university in which 
this is the case. 

(6) Libraries. 

Scientific libraries are very unevenly distributed among the sciences in Calcutta. 
So far as actual research is concerned botanists, geologists, and zoologists are probably 
18 well off in this respect as in any other city of similar size in the world. Two English, 
one Scotch, and one Irish university are represented on the staff of the Zoological {Survey 
and 1 have myself made use of the scientific libraries of three English, two Scotch, and 
two Japanese university towns. T do not hesitate to say that Calcutta, with the libraries 
of the Zoological Survey, the (Geological Survey, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is very 
much bettor off for zoological literature than any of these, and my colleagues bear me 
out so far as their experience goes. On the other hand, the literature of certain branches 
•of science has been much neglected in Calcutta. The only one of these of which I have 
4 iny personal knowledge is anthropology, and in this science the libraries are poor, 
tjspecially on the somatological side, in which the medical libraries might be expected 
to excel. I understand that certain other sciences {e.g., physics) are at least as badly 
off in this respect. Any respectable person who receives pernaission frqpi the director 
can read in the library of the Zoological Survey of India and I do not consider any change 
necessary so far as zoological research libraries are concerned. 

(c) Laboratories. 

In respect to laboratories, again, there is a very unequal distribution, but it seems 
probable on the whole that the laboratories of the different colleges and scientific institu- 
tions are more equal to what is required for the promotion of learning than anyjpther 
kind of resource. Any student, engaged in real zoological research who is recommended 
by a professor or other responsible peison is granted permission use the laboratories 
of the Zoological Survey. As a matter of fact the privilege is seldom applied for by 
Calcutta men, though we have, as a rule, several Indian investigators from the colleges 
of North-Western India working with m in the iPng vacation. If any large number oi 
investigators were to work in the laboratories they would have to be enlarged And the 
scientific staff of the Zoological Survey moraa?ed. In zoological research the Zoological 
section of the Indian Museum (now the Zoological Survey of India) has done the work 
that would be done in a British university town by the university. 

{dy^Scimtiilc anl Litfurary Societies. 

Scientific and literary societies are important agents in encouraging the promotion 
of ieai’niug in European cities. In Calcutla perhaps they do not play the part that might 
be expected of them. ' We are fortunate in possessing one of the oldest societies of the 
kind in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which was founded as long ago as 1784;, and pro- 
bably this society is, in some respects, in as flourishing a condition now as it has been at 
any period^of its history. Various facts, however, interfere with its utility as an agent 
or iromoting learning except among the well-to-do. The subscription is necessarily 
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*4iigh (i.€., high in comparison with Indian incomes) for expensive braidings haVv. to be 
kept up, a comprehensive library maintain et.^ and costly pi.biioation.s ^sued The asao- 
oiate membership confoned on invest iga'.ors of small means, who do not pay any sub- 
scription, cannot be unduly enlarged. There are several otiier sociotic;. o? more limited 
s?ope in Calcutta, but most of them either appeal only to a small body of speciaUsts, or 
else adopt a somewhat uncritical attitude towards the work of their members. For a 
comprehensive scientific or literary society to flourish it is necessary, from a financial 
point of view, that it should include a large number of members who are not themselves 
specialists. This condUion exists in the Asiatic Society «jf Bengal, but it is to bo regret- 
ted that a large proportion of tbo ordinarj^ members pay tbeir subseripjous rather as a 
matter of duty, than because they take any real interest in the activities of the society. 

In these circumstances, it is difficult to start any large schemes for the encourage- 
ment of lee.rning in private societies. The Covernment of I -.dia and the (h.-vernment of 
Bengal give generous grants to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the vc^’y important work 
•of editing texts in Indian languages and the like, and this work has recently been re- 
organised in such a way as to make it more valuable than heretofore, but there is always 
.a danger, when a private society receives a large proportion of its income as donations 
from Governii*ent, tliat it v/iJJ become a mere official bureau of information. As a mem- 
ber of the society I am stroiigly opposed to its becoming an offi(;iaI agency, which would 
inevitably have a deadening effect and render independent aotion still more difficult. 
It depends largely on the societies themselves how far they can bring inOueuco to bear 
m Government. * 


Aziz, Maulvi Abt^ul. 

Calcutta has the advantage of getting a very large number of pupils for obvious 
reasons, but the pupils mostly are not under proper control. Capital and labour are 
also available more than elsewhere. 

A residential university with the existing colleges of Calcutta, a first grade Islamia 
dollege, some residential Islamic high English schools, with proper libraries in such 
and also a second-grade Islamia CoUego, with mosques attached to them, should be 
established in Calcutta. 

The expansion may bo made gradually ns funds are available, but an Islamia 
'College is urgently needed in Calcutta as at Dacca. The Muhammadan high English 
school in Calcutta and at Dacca may be converted into residential high English schools, 
and facilities may be given to this community to start more schools on this line. 


Banerjea, j. E. 

The resources of the University : — 

(a) Its constituent colleges in Calcutta. 

(b) The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

(c) The Sahitya Parishad. 

(d) The Asiatic Society. 

(e) The Imperial Library. 

(/) The Museum. 

(g) The Botanical Gardens. 

The resources of the University and its constituent colleges in Calcutta are organised 
tor the purpose of post-graduate teaching. The Indian Association for the Cultivation 
'of Science is affiliated in botany only up to the E#So. standard, but it has physical and 
•chemical laboratories in addition to the botanical. The Sahitya Parishad has lecturers, 
some of whom are men of real distinction. For higher university work — for research 
—the two libraries mentioned above — that of the Afliatio Society and tlie Imperial 
library — and the Museum and the Botanical Gardens ought to be easily and more 

2 B 2 
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frequently accessible to university students and the laboratories of the Indian Associa- 
tion for the Oultwation of Science and the library of the Sahitya Parishad ought to 
find a place in a scheme for the formation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta. 
The lecturers in the Sahitya Parishad ought to be lecturers to university students. 
If the colleges in Calcutta had larger staff and more brilliant men the expansion of 
the University into a body that could undertake the teaching of the B. A. and B. Sc. 
honours courses in addition to M. A. and M. Sc. teaching would be possible. Further^ 
more could be done in the direction of research. But the college funds being limited, 
unless the University or the Calcutta colleges receive eiWowments from wealthy citizens, 
the expansion of the University on the lines just indicated is impossible. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 

The intellectual resources of Calcutta do not compare unfavourably with those of 
other cities of a similar size;, but in point of financial and other resources it is very far 
behind them. At present, neither the intellectual nor the material resources are i)roperly 
organised. There are many eminent men connected with the Calcutta colleges as also in 
the legal and medical professions and in the various services who have now no share in the 
work of the University, .but whose co-operation would be very valuable for building up a 
groat centre of learning. Such men may be invited to deliver lectures in their own special 
subjects, and tludr help ’may bo sought in supervising the work of students out of college 
and, generally, in imparting a healthy tone to their activities. The University may also 
bring together the intellectuals by assisting in the formation of learned societies, such as 
an economic soc iety, an historical 80 ci( ty, etc. There are a few libraries and laboratories in 
Calcutta, but they are scattered un ts ; and it is very desirable to co-ordinate them on 
the basis of mutual help and support. The University ought to took the co-op iiation oi 
institutes like the Asiutio Sae’ety of Bengal, the Indian ]\'u. earn, the Boso Research 
Institute, and the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. The financial resources of Calcutta, 
though poor in comparison with those of some of the other large cities, are not fdtogether 
negligU Ic. It is a pity, however, that wealthy men do not, as a rule, take much interest 
in the J^niversity. In recent year.s, the Calcutta University has secured a few large 
donations, but, in order that it may bo a really efficient body, it must arouse 'the' 
interest and enlist the sympathy and financial support of the wealthy ptiblic to a much 
larger extent than it has 1 itherto succeeded in doing. 


Baker JEE, Gaurangakath. 

I fhink that there are ample resources in or about Calcutta, both material and in- 
tellectual, which being organised, marshalled, and utilised properly, would undoflbtedly 
promote the growth and development of a great centre of learning ; but T am afraid that, 
at present, these resources are not projwly organised and utilised for the benefit of its 
alumni. For instance, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, 
the Indian Museum, the different banks «md business esf/ablishmonts, the huge mills and 
factories on the banks of the Hughly, the corporate institutions* e.g.y the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Corporation, the Oriental Gas Company, etc., are great educative institutions by 
themselves, but the Calcutta University does not properly, or in some cases only imper- 
fectly, utilise their sorvifces for the benefit of its students. 

1 suggest that there should bo established in Calcutta a central institution where the 
post-graduate teaeb^s attached to the University, the professors of the various local 
colleges, and other distinguished scholars not actually engaged in teaching may meet, 
discuss, and exchange their views freely and where^different sections in arts and sciences 
may be started under the directorship of the most eminent persons in the different branches 
of learning. Under its auspices perlbdio excursions for the study of zoology, botany, 
* geology, orchaDology, etc., could be arranged and undertaken, and the researches and in- 
vestigations oi the various scholars could be published periodically in its journal, to be 
entitled ** Transactions and Proceeding of the Calcutta University.” 
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Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

The resources that exist in and near C;ilcutta for the f'jrQxatiori of a guat reritre 
of learning are : — 

(a) The Asiatic Societ y of Bengal, 

(&) The Bangiya Sahitya Pariahal, 

(c) The Sahitya Sabhaj 

(d) The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 

(e) The Sir Tayak Nath Paht Science (College, 

{/) Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose’s Research Institute, 

(g) The Presidency College. 

(A) The Scottish Churches College, 

(C The ViiiijJasiigar College, 

(/) The Citji College, 

(h) The Ripon College, 

(/) The Calcutta University Institute, 

{m) Th^ Young Men’s Christian Association, 

(n) Thj Imperial Library, 

• (o) The Imperial Museum, and 

(p) The Zoological Gardens, 

(y) and in relation to professional learning : ~ 

(r) The High Court, 

(s) The Bar Association, 

(t) The Vakils’ As ociation, 

M The Calcutta Modical College, with its hospitals, and 
(v) The Belgachia Medical College. 

Some of these institutions are connected'' with the UTiivcrsitv% and some more may 
be expected to be connected with or to co-operate with it. Ihongh Calcutta has cofised 
to be the political capital it still continues to be the intellectual capital of India. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


For all practical purposes Calcutta with her Imperial Library, the Asiatic Society, 
trie libraries and laboratories of Government colleges (like the Presidency College or the 
Sanskrit College)., the nucleus of a University Library, the Sir T. Palit Science College 
and its laboratory, the Medical College and its museum, the recently establiidicd Sir J. C. 
Bose’s Research Institute, the Calcutta Museum, t le Zoological Gardens, the Sibpur 
Engineering College, the Botanical Gardens, the Calcutta Mathematical Society, not 
to speak of the numerous less- known organised bodies such as the Sahitya Farii>}m the 
University Institute, the Chaitanya Library, the Y. M. C. A., and the Brahmo Sarnaj 
Students’ ci ganisations may fairly claim to possess the needful resources which, if pro- 
perly co-ordinated and expanded or modified in certain directiorxs to make them specially 
suited to the needs of the student community and the large body of teachers, will fulfil 
the object contemi>lated in this question. 

Better co-operation and co-ordination among all these institutions are urgently needed. 
There ought to exist also a central university library affording ample opportunities of 
study at all convenient hours throughout the year to teachers and students alike and 
ffrst'Class reading-iooms, with necessary up-to date conveniences, should be attached 
to it and furnished with costly high-class periodicals, magazines, and, what is more 
important, valuable “ Transactions ” of the various scientific and literary learned societies 
of Europe and America. This central library should also serve as a “ loan library.” 

An inter-collegia to “ loan ” system ought to betfirganised so that the different college 
libraries of the city may cease to be viewed and used as the exclusive property of th^ 
individual institutions alone. This change is necessary also for fostering more success- 
fully a corporate intellectual and academic life and for the creation of a healthier atmoB- 
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phere of mutual fellowship and co-operation towards a common end to undo the evil 
effects of the present tendency towards an unwholesome rivalry and competition among 
the colleges which must have an insalutary effect on university life and education. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

A teaching university may be developed in the town of Calcutta with the Palit and 
Ghosh trusts, the Indian Association for the Cultivation of *'‘'oience, Dr. Bose’s Labora- 
tory, and the income from the post-graduate classes and the existing colleges there, with 
other faculties, such as commerce and technology, added. The rich people of Calcutta, 
I hope, would contribute liberally to it. The present resources would not go far ; this 
should be supplemented by liberal aid, both public and private. There is at present no 
proper organisation for co-ordinating the resources of the colleges and Qther institutions 
in Calcutta, which may load to economy and efficiency. Each constituent college 
should be adequately represented on the aclministrative and advisory bodies of the 
University. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

There are public libraries, societies for the cultivation of different branches of 
knowledge, such as fhe Science Association, Dr. Bose’s Research Laboratory, the 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens, museums, arts and science colleges, medical col- 
leges, the Tropical School of Medicine, hospitals, the Engineering College, libraries 
and laboratories, etc., attached to these colleges, various kinds of workshops, and 
factories, mechanical, electrical, chemical, shipbuilding and engineering works and 
big firms, above all, veteran educationists, scholars, experts in all professions which 
make Calcutta the second city of the British Empire. All these resources may be so 
organised as to make it, at a moderate cost, the greatest centre of learning in India, if 
not in the British Empire. There sho\ild be greater centralisation, greater specialisa- 
tion of work, and new technical, agricultural, and commercial colleges. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

The facilities which Calcutta possesses for being a great centre of learning are of na 
mean order. The essentials round which a great university should grow are “ goo(f 
libraries and laboratories, collaboration between professors and students, and an atmosphere 
created by the systematic working of many minds on independent branches of research”, 
a fairly healthy climate, a good museum, and botanical and zoological gardens. GUloutta 
possesses all these advantages. Amongst others I may mention here the following : — 

(а) The Imperial and the X'^niversity Libraries. 

(б) The libraries of the Presidency and other colleges and the Sahitya Parish'id 

Library. 

(c) The University College of Science laboratory, and the laboratories of the Presi- 
dency, Sibpiu’, and other colleges. 

{d) The Research Institute of Sir J. C. Bose. 

(e) The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

(/) The Calcutta Museum. 

(g) The Sibpur Botanical Gardens. 

(A) The Zoological Gardens. ^ 

(i) The Calcutta University Institute. 

(j) The Asiatic Society of Bengal and other learned societies. 

Besides the above Calcutta is the centre of commerce, trade, and industry and has- 
institutions such as the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. These are the 
advantages that Calcutta possesses. 
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Many of the institutions named above, such as the University Library, etc., are not open 
to the general body of students. To develop a corporate university life the inter-collo- 
giate system must be extended under proper safeguards. I do not know how far th 
manufacturing institutions are organised so as +o be of use +o the students of applied 
science, but the libraries and laboratories and the other available rt*souTe''s niay afford 
some facilit es to students engaged ill higher studies and origin;' I work, Oit literary and 
scientific lines. 

With regard to the last part of the que.stion I beg to suggest the expansion and devel- 
opment in the direction of technologi';al and comnureial studies, and the establishment 
of properly- equipped workshop and demonstration factories where students can ivork. 
It will be highly beneficial to the eonntry if the Government «chcine of a technological 
institution is materialised. 



, Uanerjek, Sudhansukumar. 

Considerable resources exist in Calcutta for the forfnaiii.m of a greu-t centre of 
learning. These are mainly : — 

'a) The Indian Museum, 

(b) The Botanical Gardens, 

(c) The Zoological Gardens, 

(d) The Alipur Observatory, 

(e) The Imperial Liljrar3% and thelibraiios of the Calepifa Universitj', the Aft'atic 

Society of Bengal, the Presidency (A)llege, and the other C'alcuUa colleges, 

(/) The laboratories of the University (V)llege of Science, the Medical (Allege, the 
PrcsidencA^ (^olloge, the Sibpur Engineering College, the Indian Association 
for the (-ultivation of Science, and (6) the other ('akiitt i colleges, 

(g) The Electric and Cas Supply, 

and last, but not least, 

(h) The teachers of all the Calcutta institutions combined form a bod^^ of men which 

will compare favourably with any other great centre of learning in the world. 

These resources are all w ell-organise<l to servo Ibis jmrjiose, bu> require (ronsidorable 
expansion to meet the ever -increasing educational needs of Bengal. Most of the libraries 
and laboratories require considerable additions. There should be at least two 
centralised libraries, one in arts and the other in science, entirely maintained by 
the State, ; iid should be well -furnished with all up-to-date literature and reference 
vplumes. 


Baker JEE, TJpekdra Nath. 


It is a matter for serious consideration that the claims of deserving teachers 
and professors are ofttuitimes overlooked. There may he nuiltilarioiis reasons lor this 
sad state of things. Is it not, therefore, necessary for the heads of educational insti- 
tutions to see that special attention is paid to those members of the tutorial staff wlio 
have approved modes of teaching, who are experienced, sincerely devoted to their 
duties, and permanently attached to schools or colleges, iiTcspcctive of university 
degrees. There cannot be the least doubt that if such teachers and professors^ are 
unnecessarily and unreasonably superseded by graduates fresh from college, or outsiders 
having no permanent stake in their concerns, the w'ork of such institutions wdll suffer. 
Partiality, favouritism » or recommendation should, on no account, bo allowed to play 
their part in the matter of preference given to those that deserve success. Head- 
masters and principals must be able to rely safely on their subordinates, j)lacc implicit 
confidence in them, grant thorn sufficient freedom in their w’ork, not deprive them 
of their discretion, nor interfere with their work at each step, and thus unnecessarily 
hamper them in their duties by every mean*. For, how'ever qualified or experienced 
a teacher may be. he can never succeed, if he is not allowed to wmrk freely, and knows- 
full well that he is not in the confidence of his superiors. 
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JL 

Teacuers must be allowed to make independent investigations in the subjects 
they have to teach, must see that their students avoid cram by all means, that they 
thoroughly understand the subjects taught, assimilate or digest them, and are really 
able to utilise and upply them to their best advantage. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

Calcutta unquestionably has been a great centre of learning in Bengal and pos- 
sesses by far the best resources for.the formation of a great centre of learning. Its present 
position as the seat of Government and the chief centrb of trade has attracted people 
from all parts of the country. Under the post-graduate scheme nearly all subjects have 
been represented by a large number of university lecturers. Thus, Calcutta possesses 
greater advantages than any other town in the province for the creation of a centralised 
seat of high training and, on this account, a smaller amount of expenditure ‘will suffice to 
raise its level as a centre of learning than what would be required to found such a centre 
elsewhere on the ground of congestion. The Science College may be extended to make 
room for the post-graduate teaching of other science subjects. The site near the 
university buildings (the bazar) which is the property of the University may be built on 
for the accommodation of lecture-rooms and for the residential quarters of the university 
lecturers in arts. Besides, a new site in the vicinity may be acquired for the residences 
of post-graduate students in arts. For the foundation of research institutes of the 
higher sciences a site is available in Ballygunge and other suburbs. I understand that the 
University already possesses a building on a big plot of land at Ballygunge, ‘ a legacy 
from the late Sir Tarak Nath Palit. On such a site departments for agriculture and 
technology may also be opened. 

There is the Fiiigineering College at Sibpur which is not far distant from Calcutta, 
though on the other side of the river. Calcutta possesses two colleges of medicine and a 
big central law college, besides a large number of colleges in the city affiliated in arts and 
science. In the city or in the neighbourhood are located the Imperial Library, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Museum, the ZoologicaKIardens, which may very profit- 
ably be utilised by university students. 

In my opinion, the seal of learning must be in Calcutta and its suburbs. In point 
of health Calcutta is more fortunate than any other town in the mofussil. Considering 
the smallness of the number of science students in the post-graduate stage coming from 
the mofussil the students may bo suitably housed in a single building erected in the 
heart of the city or in one of its suburbs. In short, if a centralisod seat is desirable^-I 
think it is — it can be said without hesitation that Calcutta is the best claimant in point 
of economy, efficiency, and other considerations. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I am not in a position fully to answer this question as i have not been in touch 
with Calcutta and the educational institutions tliero for many years. I believe, however, 
that there are resources there for the formation of a large educational centre. There 
are in Calcutta a number of fairly good colleges wlijch are doing useful work which, 
with some improvements, may be utilised. The colleges which teach law, medicine, and 
engineering are of a higli order. 


m Banerji, Umachai^an. 

The rcsourcos that exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great seat of learning 
are enormous. We have there a splendid^ galaxy of distinguished and eminent men in 
variaus professions, trades, industries, and agricultural pursuits. I do not think that 
these resources have been duly organised to serve the purpose of the creation of a great 
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seat of learning There are many well-to-do landlords, merchants, barristers, etc., who 
have not made any pecimia,ry contribution either to the University or auy local coUugo, 
Government, aided or unaided. I would ad v(>cate the formation of a i'tr-ong t.nd infiu- 
<ential committee for devising means to imnrovo the very liinitod resourcos iiuw at the 
disposal of the University and colleges. 

The Asiatic Museum, the Bo'.anicai and Zoological Gardens, the Invnenal Librar}^ the 
Victoria Memorial Works, and others of the kind lia\e not yet been adequately turned 
to account for the benefit of our youths. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Calcutta possesses abundant resources for the formation of a gr.at centre of loarn- 
-inr, only they have to bo organised. This is particularly true in regard to science subjects. 
1'he vast resources of Calcutta, if properlv organi.sed, should greatly tacilitale practical 
training in those subjects. 


Bengal Landholders* Association, Calcutta. 

^We believe uiat resources exist in abundance in Calcutta for the formation of a great* 
centre of learning, but they need organisation. 

Calcutta is the metropolis of India, although not its official capital. It is a centre 
of our national tiiought and activities, and of India’s trade and commerce. It is capable 
ot affording very valuable assistance to commercial and technological studies. It is 
the centre of large Government railways and workshops. 

It is not far removed from large agricultural areas. It has a large museum, botanical 
and zoological gardens, at least two large libraries, science laboratories, several large 
colleges, literary societies of position, a powerful press, and influential social institutions. 

It has large medical institutions and very large hosj)ifals. It has the Engineering 
College, with workshops attached. It has? a rich resident population and attracts people 
•of education and position from the rest of India and also from outside India. 

It is now tiie centre of our student population —brought together, no doubt, by 
untoward and unfortunate circumstances ; but they h ave come to stay and cannot be 
sent back to the districts. 

It is not f ’T removed from large centres of Hindu learning. We strongly advocate 
the inclusion of commercial, technological, and agricultural studios ; and the expansion 
of the medical institutions, which are altogether inadequate for our needs. 

Wo also advocate facilities for educational and research work in connection with the 
Ayurvedic and Umni systems of medicine, including botanical gardens and pharma- 
ceutical laboratories in connection with them. The e igineering branch requires deve- 
lopments 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Calcutta has the advantage of several important libraries, well-equipped labora- 
tories, museums, zoological and botanical gardens, but, under the existing arrange- 
ment of education, these resources are not being properly utilised. We have in Cal- 
■cutta eminent teachers in various branches of learning. The present arrangement 
•docs not give them ample and free scope for the exorcise of thoir abilities and their 
services are not utilised to the best advantage. 

We think that the control of each branch of study should be placed in the hands 
of distinct boards of study under different faculties and the members should be chosen 
with an eye to their efficiency for exercising such control. No member should serve 
on more than two board*. 

The resources mentioned should be made eaf41y available to the students, and 
the teachers should accompany the students frequently to those places for the purpose , 
of explaining things in a way that would create an enthusiasm in the students for 
••esearch work. 
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Bethune College. Calcutta. 

Calcutta possesses brilliant intellects and wealthy men who require better organ is* 

. ^ ^ ation and clever tapping for the realisation of a high ideal of 

’ ■ ' the University. Those resources are now imperfectly 

organised, e.gr., in tho Sahifya Pcriah'id and other learned societies 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhusan, Dey, B.B., and Dutta,.Bidhu Bhusan. 

Calcutta was, till recently, the seat of the Government of Indig*. Tho recent 
transfer of the capital has fortunately, however, left intact at Calcutta all the institutions 
which are tho adjuncts of a civilised Government, public libraries, museums, 
zoological gardens, the mint and currency offices, commercial and munitions departments, 
geological, zoological, archaBological, botanical, and trigonometrical survey offices, depart- 
ments for keeping historical rectirds, medical colleges and hosj)itals, engineering work- 
shops, etc. 

Calcutta is also tho focus of all public activities of a non-official character, 

' private libraries, learned societies, chambers of commerce, etc. The elite of Bengali 
society, belonging to the leisured class, is also gathered hero on account of the mala- 
rious condition of neighbouring district-^. Hence, civic and academic life have grown 
side by side to a largo extent. 

Tho city, with its suburbs, is a great centre of manufacture as it possesses consider- 
able facilities for railway and river transit. 

The University lias not fully utilised as yet the resources of Calcutta mentioned 
above. This desirable end may bo secured by tho following armngements : — 

(a) Reiireseiitatives of some of the above institutions may be given seats either on 
the senate or on the boards of studies so that they may be made to take a 
greater interest in university affairs. 

(h) Honorary leotiirors on highly specialised topics may also bo obtained from these 
non- academic sources, and thus a system of advanced lectures on different 
subjects may be organised without additional cost. 


Bhandabkab, D. R. 

So far as my subject is concerned we have the University Library, the Bengal " 
Asiatic Society’s Library, the Imperial Library, and the Indian Museum Library. I 
discharge a composite function. I am Carmichael Professor of the Calcutta University 
and Olficer-in-charge of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museumt* It is, 
therefore, possible for me to give all facility and help from the Museum to the Uni- 
versity students and teachers., But I cannot say the same thing in regard to the 
libraries. There are many books and manuscripts in the Asiatic Society and the 
Imperial Library which students may require. It is, therefore, necessary that th# 
Officer-in-charge of the University Library should have the power of securing for them 
all the materials required from eisewhere- 


Bhattacharya, Brikdaban G. 

The chief factors for the growth of an intellectual life in a modern Indian city ar? 
these : — ^ 

(a) A great organiser gifted with immense power of ideation and action. 

(b) A collective body of learned teachers. 

(c) Financial resources. 

It permits of no doubt that Calcutta is possessed of all these requisites in a very coasid- 
erable measure as compared with any other city throughout India. If, however, any 
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change te at all desirable it would be to remove the site of the University, and also tho 
residences of its members, to the nearest convenient suburb of Calcutta itrelf, such as 
Ballygunje, Bhawanipur, or somt' such place. Moreover, the gi eaj advantage of tho 
Indian Museum, the Zoological Garfiena, the Art Gallery, and tho Botsnical Cardens being 
situated w’thin the city and its suburbs it is singularly favourable bn the successful 
teaching of geology, mineralogy, arc! floology, biolog t, botany, and ‘ill tliose subjects 
which are distinctly afli Hated with those centres of practical education and research. 


. Bhattacharyya, Hariuas. 

The question is vague. If by “ resources arc meant intellf'ctual resources then 
there are available in (Calcutta inen to teach certain subjects, but not others. It would 
be difficult to^ct men to touch certain scientific subjects and the essentials of trade, in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, etc. As certain faculties were not in existence tho Univers- 
ity could not utilise the services of its own alumni sent out to foreign countries at its 
own txpen so or at the expense of Government to study tec hnical subjects so that some- 
of them are now in employments for which foreign education was not absolutely neces- 
sary. The recently established post-graduate councils are beginning to organise the 
• intellectual resources of Calcutta. 

The materia! resources in and near Cal cut tf, are : — 

(i) labraiics-^- tlio Impoiial Library, the university and college libraries. 

(ii) Museums, art schools, aiul art gal’erios. 

(iii) Laboratories and chemical woiks. 

(iv) Mills (oil, Hour, jute, cotton, paper). 

(v) Banks, co-operative e ‘edit societies, insurance offices etc. 

(vi) Courts and jails. 

(vii) Hosj)itals and asylums. 

(viii) Railways and railway workshops. 

(ix) Other workshops. 

(x) Forts and munitions factories. 

(xi) Mercantile hrms. 

(xii) Docks and shipping concerns. 

(xiii) Government offices. 

(xiv) Brick -ti elds. 

(xv) Paddy-tield‘5. 

(x’si) Zoological and botanical gardens. 

(xvii) Foundries. 

(xviii) Tanneries, potteries, hosieries, soap factories, etc. 

■^(xix) The University Press. 

(xx) Tea plantations and collieries. 

It will be evident from the above ihat Calcutta has all the possibilities of being a grost 
centre of learning in all its departments. But very little attempt has been made to utilise 
all these resources. 

(a) The libraries and museums all lie scattered, .and there is no mutual arrangement 

at present between institutions for the stocking and lending of books, exhibits, 
etc. 

(b) Those who can give facilities take no interest, and have no place, in the- 

University. 

' (c) The jealousy and mistrust of inteiested persons, traders, millowners, bankers, 
railw^ay companies, etc., towards the educated communl^y render it impos- 
sible to utilise some of the existing resources. 

The absence of certain faculties in the .Urdversity rendered available reapurces- 
useless. - 

(t>) Pplitical reasons made certain studies impossible and rendered certain otner 
resources unavailable 
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B-iATTAori[A3iYyA, Habidas — — Bhowal, Govinba Chakbba 


(/) Certain resources again could be utilised only by |«cit^cular institutions instead 
of by the University. 

(<;) Certain resources could hardly be utilised for instruction. 

(h) Certain resources are utilised now by bodies other than the University, and not 

aifiliatod to the University. / 

To organise the available resources I suggest that ; — 

(i) A central university library be established at once and for this Government be 

advised to make a special grant. 

(j) Sectional libraries in different subjects be also established, as distinct from the 

central library, and greater facilities be given to reseafch students in these 
sectional libraries. 

•{k) A university rausetSm be established for permanent exhibits an<r exhibits on 
loan. 

(Z) Professors be giveii access to all the libraries of Calcutta and the yniversity and 
the colleges make arrangements for taking out books from the Imperial 
Library for professors ,,and lecturers, by means of slips duly stamped or 
sealed, and thus saYe teachers much inconvenience, 
ifm) The affiliated colleges establish a system of inter- collegiate lending and stock- 
ing of books. 

(n) Students be allowed to gain first-hand knowledge of matters connected with their * 

study. Thus, jisychology students may be allowed to visit the Medical College, 
reformatories, ^ asylums, etc.; law students may be taken round courts and 
jails and shown the actual process of litigation ; economics students may 
be allowed to visit banks, insurance offices, railways, etc., and have access 
to the records. 

(o) Immediate steps be taken by the University direct or by Government to 

found a technological institute and a commercial institute, and full oppor- 
tunities bo given th ^reby to young Indians of ability for learning proh table 
industries, trades, mechaiiicaJ arts, etc. 

(p) The great merchant, miliowning, and landowning communities be given adequate 

rei)resentation on the senate by a system of election and thus their willing 
help be secured in helping young Indians to th^ industrial and commer- 
cial professions. 

(g) Government establish State banks and take over the management of' 
0 3tnpany-owiied railways and give the natives of the soil the necessary educa- 
tion and training. 

(r) The University Press be expanded and undertake the publication of books 
by reputed authors and thus be a source of profit to the University. 


Bhowal, Govinda Cuanhba. 


There are human, natural, and moderate pecuniary resources in Calcutta for the 
formation of a great centre of learning. There are great scholars; and rich and public- 
spirited gentlemen who are lovers of learning and nobly disposed to create 
endowments for the encouragement of learning. Already there are numerous muni- 
ficent endowments existing at the present time. There are private gentlemen of 
learning and leisuie to devote their time to the noble cause of education. Learned 
men are available there for delivering lectures on different branches of learning. There 
are the Museum, Zoological and Botanical Gardens helpful to various important 
branches of knowledge. The Calcutta Public Library and the Sanskrit College Library 
may be of great hmp for comparative study of Religions and mythologies ai|d for 
literary, historical, and philosophical researches. 

Calcutta is a great seaport. It is a fit place for commercial and naval education 
and for the learning of shipbuilding. ^ 

, Calcutta is a terminus of big railways and may serve as a fit place for technical 
and industrial education. These resources have only been partially organised in the 
University and the Science College. 
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Biswas, 0#abu Chatora — Borooah, Jnanadabhir^— Bose, Rai Ghunilal, 
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Biswas, Charu Ghandka. 

• 

Calcutta is fairly rich in resources, both iii men ard institutions, for tlio form- 
ation of a great centre of learning on the intelloetual, on fhc commt rciai, on the 
industrial side. The existing resources are not, however, organised, nor is tnoro that 
close co-ordination and co-operation amongst t'lcm which alone can yield the best 
results in the most economical, as well as in the m(;st efficient, v-ay. 

I would suggest a freer use being made of institutions like the Museum, the Botnn 
ical and the Zoologhrial Gard€ma ; and a co-ordination, if possible, of the existing 
libraries, laboratories, and workshops, such as the Imperial Librarv, the library of 
the Asiatic Society, the labor^'lory of the Indian Association fo* the Cultivation of 
Science, the newly-founded Research Institute of Sir Jagaclis Chundra Bose, and the 
Bengal National Technical Institute. If faculties of commerce and industry be in- 
troduced, as tliey should be, it will be necessary also to utilise the numerous banks, 
mills, factories, and commercial houses that exist in and about Calcutta, and the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the authorities of these institutions will, accordingly, have to- 
be enlisted. 


RoRODAII, JnANADAB HIRAM. . 

As the 0 ullcgcs exist in Calcutta — I am speaking from the topographical point, of 
view — it will not be j)ossible to have a centre diroetly under the guidance of the Univers- 
ity. The colleges should bo locat(‘(l near (aich oilK'sr and the U'uvt rsity buildings should 
be within a short dist.mce from them. The neighbourhood of < Vdlege Square will bo an 
ideal place, though this arrangement will cost sonit^ more/. All tin- important colleges and 
schools arc there, including tlu* Medical (,'ollcgc. ^iTiat area should be directly under tlu‘, 
control of the University, but as numerous private liouse< w ill have to be ac<pijrctl it cannot 
b3 achievcnl Avithout a!i expenditure of a very largi^ sum of money. The r-emoval of the 
colleges to the suburbs will cause eiidU^ss inconvenience lo students find guardians — 
otherwise, tliat would have boon tlie best course. 


Bose, Rai Ciiu^^ilal, Raliadur. 


These arc the resources existing in Calcutta — the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, the Rose Institute, the Science Cc^llcgo of the Calcutta 
University, tbo Asiatic Society of Bengal, the. Imperial Library, the Darhhnt.ga 
Librs^y, the Indian Muse\im, the Royal Botfinical Gardens at Sibpur, the Zoological 
Gardens, the many hospitals and workshops in and around Calcutta, and the Banglya 
Sahitya Parishad. These institutions w’ould form a good nucleus to make Calcutta a 
great centre of teaching. 

There should bo facilities for teaeliers to take their students to some of the above 
places for study in the dilTcrent subjects according to their requirements. 


Bose, Harakanta. 


ThelmperialLibrary, the Asiatic Society’s Library, the Museum, the Meteorological' 
Observatory, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, the 
Jiid 'an Ass.ciation for the Cult! vatic n of Science, Sir J. C. Bose’s Research Institute, 
and the libraries and laboratories attached to the University and its affiliated colleges 
(in frts, science, nrodicine, engineering, and jUw) may, if properly developed and 
organised, help to form a great centre of learning in Calcutta. With the kind permis- 
sion of the atthoribies o once nod these institutions may be made more accessible to» 
the advanced students. 
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Boss, Sir J. 0 . — Bsown» Abthub — C5hakbavabti, Bbaj^^i^ — ChVkbavabti;, 
Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, 


Bose, Sir J. C. 

Such resources exist in Calcutta, among which may be mentioned the Besearch 
Institut^whioh I have founded. This institute is intended not only to advance science, 
but als<r to foster intellectual curiosity among students. Progress of knowledge is 
impossible without a fresh outlook and the awakening of a keen love of nature. The 
present system of examination in vogue at the Calcutta University deadens this faculty. 
The services of an institute like the one mentioned may be of considerable importance 
to the University in advancing learning provided the free and spontaneous growth of 
the institute is not marred by external interference. With such safeguards the co- 
operation of my institute will be at the disposal of the University. In connection 
with this I would urge the irajTortance of giving colleges and institutions affiliated to 
the University full liberty for individual development. Some of the important col- 
leges have done much in the past to advance higher education, each in a particular 
branch of knowledge. Each has thus established a tradition of the highest value. 
The University can, by the fulled recognition of the services rendered by each, secure 
their active co-operation for building up the groat university of the future. Un- 
fortimately, certain new regulations, hastily carried, in spite of strong opposition from 
leading educationists, are likely to deal a serious blow to the harmonious relation^, 
which should exist between the University and its affiliated institutions. This 
new departure places the University in the unfavourable light of a rival to its 
t\ffiiiated institutions. The unfairness of this rivalry is accentuated by the fact that 
professors from affiliated institutions have been induced to transfer their services to the 
University by offers of higher pay without consulting the college authorities and thus 
placing them at a serious disadvantage.^ The University, it need hardly be urged, 
should be raised above such a compromising position by thd discontinuance and dis- 
avowal of this policy. 


Brown, Arthur. 

One great defect about the resources of Calcutta is that they are prarstically not 
available for mofussil teachers. This would ff^rhaps not matter so much if the more 
capable of the mo'^ussil teachers moved up to Calcutta but, at present, there is no reason 
to suppose that the average Calcutta teacher is above the average of cne from the 
mofussil. Thf*rc is soihe reason to suppose that he is below. Of course, even if available, 
Calcutta facilities are deficient. As Calcutta is the premier town of India it should havfe 
facilities as regards books approximating to those of the British Museum Library. One 
of the chief evils attending the multiplication of colleges and universities consisisin the 
dissipating of the little money which is available. " 

Chakra VARTI, Brajalal. 

Outside the Calcutta University and unconnected with it there are the Imperial 
Library, the Museum, and the laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science. Much useful work may be done by bringing about some sort of co- 
operation between the University and these latter. 

Chakravarti, Kai Monmo:^an, Bahadur. 

For the formation of a groat centre of learning Calcutta has several advantages. 
The city is, no doubt, of comparatively modem growth and, therefore, lacks the old re- 
mains and the historical associations of the great inland cities, i.e., Benares, Agra, Delhi. 
Buf. it is a ‘ live, * city, growing and expanding, unfettered by old ties, in touch with 
modern life and its ramifications and interconnections. Wi^h its hives of packed 
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population exceeding a millon in day time, with its streams of activities working day 
and night, with its long powerful roots of railways and steamers tapping huge inland 
tracts, the city has enormous resources, the possibilities of wnose expaasioi. are very 
wide. 

The resources are as yet very imperfectly drawn iip )n for oducationa* purposes, and 
ib w li take much space to point out the moans by whicli they may be or^arasetl. 
For instances, the Furopoans traders and merchants i^ake little interest in the University. 
But if they can be induced to take an active part, their wealth, organisation and 
specialised knowledge v^ouid be of much help to the authorities. 


Chakravarty, Nib an JAN Prasad. 

■ 

i The resources existing at present in C'aUmtta, and wliich may be of great help for 
the practical training oi students of almost all branches of knovvledgc, are numerous aiil 
varied in character and exceed those of all other cities in Bengal and it may bo said with- 
out any fear of opposition that this is the only place in Bengal fit for the formation of a 
great cenrre of learning. Some of those sources of help may bo enumerated below : — 

(a) Well- stocked libraries (The Imperial Library, the A^riiatic Society’s Library, 

' the ITesidcncy College Library, tno University Library, etc.). 

(ft) Well-fitted laboratories (The Science Association Laboratory, the Presidency 
College Laboratory, the University Science College Laboratory, etc.). 

(c) Museums. 

{d) Zoological gardens. 

(e) Botanical gardens. 

(/ ) Banks. 

(gr) Mills. 

(/^) Ch*uuioal and pharmaceutical works. 

(i) Engineering and electrical works. 

(;) Recognised and standing com]>anios, etc. 

The resources are thus great in number and varied in character, but students gener- 
ally reap very little benefit from them. Facility is not given to students to use these 
laboratories and libraries at the time of need. There are so many banks, mills, ajid com- 
panies in ("alcutta, mostly conducted by Europeans who treat Indians as aliens, and 
no students of technology, engineering, or commercial scieneo aic allowed to receive a 
course of practicj^l training in them. Students may receive the best theoretical 
training in colleges, but it will bo of very little help to them if they are not allowed to 
receive any practical training along with it. It may be safely managed, without any 
injury to bankers and millownors, to arrange for a course of practical training for 
students who may be employed there as apprentices, followmig tlie system of other 
foreign countries, like Japan, America, and the continental •ountrics. This may be easily 
performed by placing the charge of these branches of knowledge in the University, wLich 
may prpvide facilities for practical training and researches by sending the theoretically 
trained students to recognised companies for a limited period as apprentices. 

I would like to suggest one thing in connection with this question. There is, at present, 
no good and proper arrangement in Calcutta for imparting any theoretical and practical 
training to students of agriculture and commerce. In order to improve the social, eco- 
nomic, and financial conditions of the people arrangements must bo made for improve- 
ment in the commercial, agricultural, and technological departments. The problem of 
agriculture is as great as, if not greater than, those of the other branches. of applied science 
and technology. Bengal, though claiming to be a most fertile provincof cannot, unfor- 
tunately, boast of a single agricultural college. is only one such college in Bihar 

whicii is mainly intended for the servants of Government, and very few outsider^ 
are allowed to take their admission there. A thorough reoganisation is not, however, 
possible by starting a few agricult mal colleges or by establishing a few agricultural depart- 
ments, but improved and scientific methods must bo introduced among the farmerfil. 
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who would not change their accustomed methods which had been sufficient for earning 
a livelihood for Ihemsel/ts and their families until it would be shown to them directly 
that the scientifio methods are, in every respect, better than their antiquated system. 
This is only possible by training energetic young men in the modern scientific method a 
of agriculture who, by taking agriculture into their own hands, may point out tin* 
superiority to the blind farmers. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

There are learned societies, well-equipped libraries and laboratories, and museums 
and learned men who are qiiHe prepared to impart education for its own sake. These 
resources are not organised at present. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


In many respects the city of Calcutta possesses resources which are as good 
those available in many educational centres in Europe. The best Indian thought in 
politics, administration, religious and^hilosophic speculation, has its source in Calcutta. 
Bombay, and Madras. "Calcutta is also rapidly becoming the centre of a modem Indian 
culture in art, science, and literature. It has iilso extensive resources, of which no use is 
made at present for educational purposes, in its industries, commerce, and shipping. The 
hospitals have been used for medical toacliing, but the law courts have not been utilised 
for the study of law. 

Teachers and students alike stand aloof from the intellectual developments referred 
to above. 

Other existing resources which, so far as I know, are only partially utilised are : — 

(а) Museum, for natural sciences, art, and archaeology. 

(б) Botanical collections. 

(c) Zoological collections. 

(cl) (i) Imperial Library. 

(i') Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(e) Department of Statistics, Government of India. 

(/) Records in Government departments for study of pure and economic history. 

(gr) Meteorological observatory. 

(h) Municipal laboratories and the opportunities available in the city for training 
in sanitary science. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

The resources that exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of learning 
are : — 

(а) A largo student population. 

(б) A number of colleges already in working order and a large number of feeder schools, 
(c) A large number of learned men, not only teachers but men in the other learned 

professions. 

(cl) A comparatively healthy climate. 

(e) A few fairly good libraries. 

(/) Convenience of locomotion whiph would permit the utilisation of the healthier 
suburbs for hostels and playing-fields. 

(g) Facilities for general culture (museum, lectures, clubs, societies, ete.). 

(h) Facilities for technical education, / 

(i) Means of amusement and recreation. 
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Moreover, Calcutta is, perhaps, the intollectnal centre of India from which ideas 
radiate. On the other hand, there is little in Calcutta of what Milton cai5»i “ th^' still aii of 
delightful studies”. It is too much in the rush of things. 

The existing resources of Calcutta, lujwcver, arc not yet properly organised. 

The t!fpe of imiversity I suggest for Dacca will also be very suitable it^r Caleutta. 
The range of studies may be made wider in Calcutta and a technical, and even a commer- 
cial, side may be developed much more easily and effe c tively. 

The Calcutta Univc^rsity should be a self-contaiiied residential university and very 
carefully organised. If <a federal university is also main tamed in Bengal it should not bo 
difficult to limit the numbers so that efficient organisation may be ]>obsible. The feeder 
Fch-^o?*: should be improved and In ought into vital touch with the University. 


• Chatterjee, E,ai Balia dar Sarat Chandra. 

Calcutta possesses a great many resources for the formatioa of a centre of learning. 
The resources consist of the following : — 

(rt) II, is ohi(?f centre of thought in India for movements, {)oJitical, religious, and 
m soinal, and also for philosophic specidatioiis, and for the development of 

literary, scientific and art ideals. 

(b) It jiossesses within itself and its neighbourhood largo factories, workshoy)s, and 

dockyards (both State and jnivate), metei)rulogiea] observatories, museums, 
libraries, botanical <mllections and a.n institute for seieutilic studies. 

(c) There are also learned societies like the Asiatic Socii^ty, the Astronomical Society, 

the Mathematical Society, the Eeonomic Association, the /Sahifi/a Parimd, 
and various other similar bodies. 

{d) It has also extensive resources as a shipping, eommorcia!, and industrial centre. 
No attempt has hitherto been made to organise tlumi for tin? purposes of tlio Cni- 
versity. The hospitals have bc;<ai used to some extent, but not the Jaw t ourts. 
Teachers and students alike are not in touch with most of these institutions. 


Chatterjee, Stjniti Kumar. 

» 

As lo the resources in otlier cities of comparabk* siz(‘ 1 do not Iiiow" much. So 
far as Calcutta is conciTiK'd, i i‘.'-oui ees, inli'lh cUuil and materia], ate not w tinting to make 
it a first-rate, seat- of Icaininc- ('alcutta has a fine nniMUim, soim* good lilu’tuii s, and some 
leaiiied societies and tu .'-ecia^Kuis of iiigh cminetiec ; it jiossi'sses (iia^ botanical ana 
zoologic4^ gardens, and tlie ( ale ulta Medical ( olk'ge, with itsnnnuuons liospit tils, is said 
to be the finest and bcst-eonducted in all At-iti. It is tlu; eeiiiit? of Bengali inlellectnal 
life; thousands of students from Bmigal aitd Bihar aTid a flock to its numerous 
colleges. It is also a grr at (oniiiua-cial town, and is the seat ol the jute ii)dustr>. 

As to the organisation of these resource's very little has ht'fMi doru', TIk' University 
has not a.^iyed .availed itself to any extent of tliesi', n'soiiices : for the matter of that 
the commercial and industrial side has been lainenta])ly neglected. I’hi' aelivities of 
the University sliould bo expanded in the direction of commi'rei' and industry, medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, and art. ^’he available lesoureos in the sha]:c‘ ot museums, 
libraries, hospitals, factories, bank;, and eommeicial luiuses fboifid be brought into 
line with the needs of univer.'-ity students, and fulli'st advantage taken tlierefrom. A 
well-appointed central libraiy for professors and students, is a desideratum. There ia 
also room for the expansion of the Universilyjaborafory to form a nationfll laboratorjy 


CHAUDnuRi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

My belief is that resources exist in abundance in Calcutta for the forznatioui of 
a great oenire of learning, but they need ^prganisatioti. 

' VOL. vni 2 o 
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CHAxnyHUEi; The Hon’ble Justice Sir AsuTosH — cmid , — Chaudhubi Bhxtbah Mohan — 
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Calcutta is the metropolis of India, although not its official capital. It ih the 
centre of our national thought and activities, and of our trade and commerce. 

' It is capable of affording very valuable assistance to commercial and technological 
studies. It is the centre of large Government railways and workshops. 

It is not far removed from large agricultural areas.' 

It has a large museum ; botanical and zoological gardens; at least two large libraries ; 
science laboratories; several large colleges; literary societies of position; a powerful 
Press; and influential social institutions. 

It has medical institutions and very large hospitals. 

It has an engineering college, with workshops attached. 

It has a rich resident population, and attracts people of education and positio£« 
from the rest of India, and also from outside India, 

It is now the centre of our student population — brought together, no doubt, by 
untoward and unfortunate circumstances — but come to stay and cannot be sent back 
to the districts. It is a sanatorium compared to the rest of Bengal. 

It is not far removed from large centres of Hindu learning. ‘ 

I strongly advocate tl^e inclusion of commercial, technological, and agricultural 
studies ; and the expansion and multiplication of our medical institutions, which 
are altogether inadequate for our needs. 

I also advocate facilities for educational and research work in connection wiili 
the Ayurvedic and Vnani systems of medicine, including botanicaf gardens and 
pharmaceutical labora?tories in connection with them. 

The engineering branch requires development. 


Chaudhuri, BntJBAN Mohan. 

There are in Calcutta materials for the formation of a great centre of learning, 
e,g.^ well-furnished libraries and laboratories, museums, and zoological and botanical 
gardens. What is required is that they should be made yip to date and that there 
should be a class of men who will identify themselves entirely with the cause of 
education. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

Calcutta possesses abundant resources for the formation of a great seat of leAifning. 
It is the centre of Bengali intellectual life. It has some excellent libraries, laboratories, 
research societies, schools, rnadrassahs, colleges, and commercial and industrial insti- 
tutions. It is the seat of the Indian Museum, the AHpur Zoological Gardens, and the 
Sibpur Botanical Gardens. 

These resources have been partially organised. We have a university embracing the 
Law College, the Science College, and a department of post-graduate studies.'" Several 
educational institutions are affiliated to the University — the Presidency College and 
the other arts colleges, the medical colleges, the Engineering College, etc. 

I suggest the following changes and expansion.: — 

(a) The arts colleges round College Square should be amalgamated with the Uni- 

versity. 

(b) The most important research societies should be affiliated to it. 

(c) The connection of the University with the Museum, the Zoological and Botanical 

Gardens, and the important commercial and industrial institutions should be 
closer. 

{d) The University should utilise the services of the best among its alumni. 

Chaudhttbi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishoki Mohan. 

The chief requisites for the formation of a great centre of learning are men and 
money. There are, undoubtedly, some first-class men in Caloutta"'and also others who 
with adequate opportunities may become briUiant men capable of doing good work both 
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Q.S teachers as well as original investigators. As regards money certainly we have not 
enough. What we have got should not be frittered away in giving cheap degrees, but 
carefully husbanded for the purpose of providing opportunities for the highest kind of ‘ 
training. I would abolish the M. A. uTid M. Sc, classes of the L^niversity and also the 
law classes and hand back the work now done in these clavssos to the colleges. The 
University should provide chairs for the varioua branches of knov ledge, to be filled by 
men of the highest distinction available, who will deliver courses of lectures In their 
special subjects, open to the students of axl the colleges, guide and assist a small 
number of carefully selected students who, after attaining the M. A. degree, desire 
to carry on original work, and pursue original investigation in their own subjects. 
The endowments such as those of Sir- Tarak Nath Palit and f^ir Rash Behary Ghose, 
supplemented by such funds as can be spared by t he University, should be devoted entirely 
to the foundation of these chairs and the niaintenanee of .students carrying on their 
studies under the incumbents of thos<. cbn.irs. The teaching work of the University 
should be A'litirely couIiikhI to the pursuit of original investigation, instead of to thr 
manufacture of M. A.’s and B. L.’s. The latter work should be done by the colleges 
alone, the number of colleges being increased b'oiu tina^ <0 time as may he found 
necessary. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

The resoiircca that exist in Calcutta are not suitably utilised for the formatiou 
of a great centre of learning because our University lacks the motive power and 
the machinery for stimulating independent and adequate investigation in different 
walks of study anl in matters of Indian interests and problems. By way of illustration 
we can ask what our universities have done to inv€istigaue the problem of Indian 
history and antiquity? What have they done in order to take up systematically the 
study of the different schools of Indian philosophy and logic highly admired even by 
moderr.'. European savants? What have they done to study the question of Indiem 
sociology replete with so much universal interest? I can multiply them to show that 
our universities have miserably failed in their duty towardc the scientific study of 
the culture of India. Early steps should be adopted to take into special consideration 
what, and how far, our universities ought to do for our students to go deeply into tlie 
study of these subjects, so that the reasonable complaints that our University does prac- 
tically nothing for the resuscitation of our own culture may be wiped off. T would 
submit, therefore, ^at our University should seriously take up these questions and 
provide suitable means and machinery to carry out those studies systenihtically. 


^ Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

The recent arrangements made in Calcutta for post-graduate teaching represent 
an attempt to organise the resources available in Calcutta. The scheme is new and I 
am not in a position to suggest any changes so soon. I ))eg to mention simply that many 
of the teachers are young graduates fresh from college and without any teaching ex- 
perience. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

Speaking especially for medical education, in which I am particularly intereeted, 
I should say that enough resources exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre 
of medioal learning. But these resources are^not fully utilised owing to the fact that 
teachers have too much to do and are badly paid. T may illustrate my point by saying 
that the Professor of Surgery in the Medical College, Calcutta, has charge of about 80 
patients and performs about 400 important operations a year. Doing his duty towards 

^ 2v2 
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hi9 patients it is next to impossible for him to devote his time to clinical teaching o'f 
students. Indeed, either the patient or the pupil must be neglected. During two hours he 
'^is supposed to see 80 patients, perform one or two operations, and then teach the students. 
In the great centres of learning in England there are more teachers and, therefore, less 
work for each of them. I believe in St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, which in the numerical 
strength of beds is comparable to the Medical College Hospital, there are five surgeons, 
instead of tw o as in the Medical College. In a’cldition to these there are four assistant 
surgeons for the Out-Patient Department who take a share in the teaching, instead of one 
in the Medical College Hospital, Calcutta. The result is evident. It is impossible to ex- 
pect tlilat standard of teaching, nor can surgeons have leisure to do 'research work or 
contribute to medical literature. The duty of the Professor of Surgery should not 
only be to give relief to patients in hospital, but also to occupy himself with 
teaching and research. Ho should first and foremost be a teacher and an investigator 
although ho may, to some extent, practice surgery. His selection to the chair should 
depend primarily upon liis pre-eminence in virtue of his academic standing and scientific 
repute — it is a pre-eminence amoiig scholars and scientists— and not on his gaining 
prizes and distinctions wliile a s’^udont or on his working as an assistant or a demon- 
strator in a certain department. Ho should be judged by the standard and ideals of 
the teaching profession. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

There arc splendid resources in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of learn- 
ing. Besides the numerous colleges with their tojichers, students, laboratories, and 
libraries there arc the following not directly connected with the University : — 

(a) The library of tlio Asiatic ►Society in Bengal. 

(b) The Imperial Library, 

(c) The Indian Museum, with its different branches, geological, zoological, and 

arcli aeological. 

(</) The libraries of the Geological, Zoological, and Archajological Departments of 
India. 

(e) The Zoological Gardens at Alipur. 

(/ ) The Botanical Gardens at Sibpur. 

(f7) The collection of Bengali manuscripts in the possession of the Bamgiya Shahiiya 
Parishad, and also its archesological collection, 

{Ji) The ifcumerous hospitals and the Medical College hospitals. 

{i) Officers of the various scientific departments stationed in Calcutta. 

[j) The Meteorological Observatory at Alipur. 

With the exception of the very recently started post-graduate council oi teaching 
there has been hitherto practically no organisation on the part of the University to 
utilii'C tliese resources for the formation of a gi*eat centre of learning, though some of 
tljo resources are ulilbed by jnembers of the University by moans of their individual 
efforts. Thus, for example, students of geology have ready access to the geological 
collections of the Indian Museum and to the library of the Geological Survey of India, 
while T am given all facilities for pursuing my own studies and investigations in the 
Geological Survey of India and in the Geological Section of the Indian Museum. I also 
know of persons who, though not belonging to the Zoological Dei)arlment, are per- 
mitted to carry on their investigations in the Zoological Section of the Indian Museum. 
My excuse for these personal and other references is that, if' serious students are 
forthcoming, the authorities of the various resources enumerated above will probably 
help them in every possible way, and, if the University wishes it, with tl)© help of 
the Government of India, these difiorent resources can be so organised that Calcutta 
will form a great centre of learning. t 

As regards the changes and expansions I would suggest the following : — 

(i) The Miff erent colleges of Calcutta should be removed from the present localities 
and situated nearer to each other. 
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(ii) Teachers and students should be made to live near the colleges and pi’olerably 
within the collt^go area. * 

(iii) Different colleges should be oncounged to dovek^p and grow along special 

directions. 

(iv) The system of inter -collegiate lectures shorld be encoiuagcd. 

(v) The fact that a certain student bedongs to a college means that he lives in the 

hostel or mess attached to the college and is responsible to the i)nncipal of 
. that college for discipline and that the priiieinal arranges for his liitorial help ; 

but a student of one college should be quite free to attend 1 he lcotnr('H in a sub- 
ject delivered by the members of another colleger even if lo<?tures in that, 
subject are delivered in the college to wliieli he is attached, 

(vi) Competent persons who are engaged on other than edueatioiial work, and who on 

account of the pc^culiar nature of their wmrk, have acquired .Jiiecial knowledge 
of Indian problems, should be appointed from tune to time It* deliver courses 
of lectures on selected topics to the most advanced students of the University, 

(vii) Arrangements should bo made that the University can bonow books, periodicals, 
etc., from the different libraries of the metropolis for the use of its members^ 
(viii) Arr; ngements should be tnide with the authorities (ff liosjiitals, other iiian the 
Medical (College Hospital, that the University students may also attend a 
coui'se of clinical lectures there and .vtiend the patients of those hospitals. 


Das (jttpta, S rendu an ath. 

Tliu advantages of placing universities in great cities have thus hecn einnncrati'd 
in comiecjtioii with the reorganisation of the London University in the London 
Uuiversitic‘s C/uminissioii report. 

(a) The professions and eallings f(.)r which tlio intellectual training given l)y a 
university lias always been needed are practised to a far greater extent in big 
eentr*'S than in rural areas. 

(h) Many new occupations have devidopc'd in citi('s wliioli re.quirc a Inglily trahuul 
intelligence and which would fin<l no scope apart from the Tiffinufaft uring or 
coinnujrcial activities of the nation. There is, therefore, a dciniind for well- 
edLieat('d young men and women in the cities, and parents living and working 
in them (joine to know of it. 

(c) In the large cities of Ihigland the nuiiibcr of students qualitu'd to undergo a 

nnivc i’sity training, and desirous of having it if it can bu provided at a nuxb-rate 
cost, has been relatively largo, because tlie provision n r si'condary education, 
iinpej-fc'ct as it has been, is, in iriany cases, loss deficient than in llie (;()unli‘y 
districts. 

(d) In the eitios, where wt^jilth is nanh^ and distrihub'd and capital accum uJatt’d . 

it has been found easier to c'.ollcct ho'go funds lor the ioundatif^n and niain- 
tenance of university institutions in tiie absence of adequate fniancial sujjpori 
by the State. 

(c) Many young men and v'onieii whoso parents could not afford the cost of 
educating them at Oxford and Cambridge liavo attended the classcn fmd 
laboratories of the modern univorsitios and have found in thorn either tlm 
general training or the special jirofossional equipment which they needed for 
their work in life. 

(f) young people of moderate means cannot afford to continue a general education 
up to the age of 21 or 22 without regard to the nature of their work in life. 
Modem universities like those of the Middle Ages are., therefore, more obviously 
schools of preparation for professional life than the Universitif?8 of Oxford or 
Cambridge. • 

The report then goes on to say “ It is possible that if the organisation of tl^o 
secondary scliools in England had been more advanced and if there, had been as 
there were in Germany a large number of universities with a settled scope and 
poliev the demand might have been mot here as H was in Germany by institutions 
distinct from the universities. But ill England the need for a greater knowledge 
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of scieii^-'‘t)btli for iteelf and for its practical applications, preceded in the main 
the consciousness«of the need for the Highest instruction in History or phiioBophy 
or literature. Speaking generally, it naay be said that in nearly every case the 
development of the modern hia^MhStr universities is the gradual evoluticaai of 
faculties in institutions originally lounded for the pursuit of science or technology. 
Perhaps it is yet to be proved whether the definite professional outlook of soine of 
the modern English universities is consistent with the wide intellectual training 
which university education has always been understood to imply. We have no 
doubt, howev(n*, that any branch of knowledge which is suffioiently developed and 
systematised to be capable of scientific treatment may be taught and studied in such 
a way as to form part of a university education. The differentia of a university 
education does not consist in the nature of the particular subjects studied or in 
their difiiculty or abstrusencss, but rather in the nature and the aim of the student’s 
work and in the conditions under which they are done 

In considering the advantages of Calcutta I find that : — 

(i) Calcutta is similar %)vho modern universities so far as (a) is concerned. 

(ii) As for (6) Calcutta has, at present, no such commercial progress as any of 
" the big commercial cities of England. But the minds of the people are 

being gradually drawn towar-ds it; and the future prosperity of 
must depend qn her commercial greatness and, if the field is to be prepared 
for it, Calcutta will hold a very prominent place in this connection and 
it is, therefore, only proper that some advance should be made in tins 
direction by opening technological institutions to prepare men for their 
future work. 

(iii) So far as (c,) is concerned C.-alculta does not agree, for educiation will be more 

ccjstly in Cakaitta ilian in the niofussil. Tiie standard of secondary odu(^a- 
tion being the same all over Bengal there is no special advantage for 
t’alontta on that score. 

(iv) }So iar as (d) is concerned Calcutta is as suitable as any of those centres 

England. If proper steps arc taken to enlist the sympathy of the rich 
public of Calcutta there is every chance that funds for the service of 
the University may bo collected more easily there than elsewhere. So 
far as this advantage is concerned there are also other centres in Bengal 
as I shall mention below. 

(v) In regard (e) and (/) I find that what Oxford and Cambridge had been to 

England some time ago, and what Nadia was to Bengal in the fifteenth 
century, Calcutta occupies precisely the same place in Bengal now. The 
education is costly there, but so great is the attraction of boys to CalcuttsC 
that they are ready to undergo the greatest hardship in order to be 
able to read in Calcutta. Those who have any hankering for studies 
are extremely anxious to come to Calcutta. It is, in short, the centre of 
Bengal culture. But the greatest drawback of Calcutta is that it is more 
(’ostly than the mofussil centres, particularly on account of the high 
house rent. But there are so many Schools in Calcutta, and so many 
people who are willing to give their wards a good education, that it may 
not be difficult to opoii a university depending on the supply of Calcutta 
alone. If we take into consideration all these resources oi Calcutta, it 
seems to iiie quite piiicticable to have Such a big central university in 
Calcutta which will not only afford an academic training of the 
highest type, but also open a Jiew branch of technological studies of a 
specialised nature which may be a source of groat strength to the future 
commercial life of India. 

Datta, A. C. 

‘In my opinion, Calcutta is mainly a business centre and, as such, it can afford good 
opportunities for the education of the modern type, namely, for the benefit and advance- 
ment of the cwonoraio interests of society. But, for the purpose of a classical or 
an ideal type of university education, the distractions of a business centre are not con* 
duoive to good results. 
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Calcutta affords a good opportunity for a university. But this university should be the 
University of Calcutta alone. It should be a university ot the inodeiyi type anu should 
be intimately connected with commerce and industry and other Icchnical hrvnchos which 
are centred in Calcutta. The intercbts of these concerns elono can oominand all the 
resources of a moderate university foi their scientific development. 


De, Satisohandka. 

• 

Calcutta, which V as for a ioiijj; time the capital of India and v hich is now the 
metropolis of Bengal, fias all thmgs necessary for being a great ceutie of learning, except 
land, a limited area of whieli may be acquired when necessary. Tlio best portion of the 
{population of villages has for malaria a:»d economic reasons settled in Cahaittf.. All the 
highest offices are situated in it. It is the greatest centre of trade and c-ommerco in Bengal. 
So men eminent in the various departments of theory ami }>iaclice are congregated in 
Calcutta. Hence, Calcutta should continue to be the greatest centre of learning in Bengal. 
But Calcutta has become congested. Therefore, though Calcutta should always set an 
example to die mofussil colleges or centres of leaining the latter sliould not oven in the 
matter of post-graduate studies be narrowed or weakened, but should be oxpandfd and 
strengthened aa. otherwise, many poor, but deserving, stiidonts w ill fie de[)rived of the 
benefits of higher education. , 


De, SusHiL Kumar. 

Resources that exist in Calcutta for the formation of a groat centre of learning i — 
{a) Lihrarics . — Of the big libraries, especially on arts subjects (on science subjc'cts 1 am 
not comp(!tent to siicak), tho/ Imperial Library, the J’residency College Library, ii^ahitya 
Parishai Library (Bengali), tho Library of the Bimgal Asiatic (Sotuely, and the Univeisity 
Library, deserve special mention. Access 1o Ihcse librari<'s, hovNovfU', excepting tho 
Imperial Library which is open to the public, is not, in all cases, free ; tho ITesidency Coiltge 
Library which contains a fine collection of books on literature, [philosophy, history, and 
other subjects can be used only by students and teachers attached to that college, 
while the Sdhitya Pariehad Library, the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, valuable 
from the point of view of the specialist, ai © accessible only to members of those institu- 
tions. The only library which can be used by registered graduates, fellows, and university 
students is the University Library, which though it contains some books of rarity and 
impoitance in different subjects, is entirely inadequate to meet the legitimate demands 
of our advanced students and stands in imperative need of fuither ‘xtensiou. There 
are a few other libraries of fairly good size attached to individual colleges in Calcutta. 
Althougn some of these libraries contain a very good collection of books, and arc valuable 
in many respects, it must be admitted that none of them, not excepting the Imperial 
Librapy which contains perhaps the largest and the most valuable collection, is com j) let©, 
up to date, or thoroughly adequate to meet the increasing demands of [progressive scholar- 
ship. In many cases, again, tho facilities afforded for study are not all that can be 
desired. In some of these libraries, for instance, no outside loan of books is allowed. 
Even in the University Library the University students arc allowed to consult books 
in the reading>roomy but are lupt permitted to take them outside. Some of those 
libraries, again, are unconnected with the University, and no special facilities of study are 
afforded to university students. In order to remedy these defects And organise these 
resources I propose that: — 

(i) There should be co-operation among •these various libraries, and, ^ none of 
these libraries can pretend to be complete,' the system of inter-library lean 
should be adopted. * • i i j. 

(ii) If the University Library cannot be thrown open to the students a special lending 
section, suited to their requirements, should be establishedt 
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(iii) Tho University Library should be better equipped and better organised in order 

that it may be worthy of its name. It should be made, if possible, the nucleu« 
of a cqntral library for the University, to which all the Calcutta colleges 
should have access, although this does not necessarily imply that individual 
college hbrarit'M should be abolished. 

(iv) Some sort of relation should be established between the University and those 

libraries unconnected with it so that university students and j)rofessors 
may have better facilities for study and research there. This ought to be 
specially done in the case of the Imperial Library, the Asiatic Society’s 
Library, and the library of the Sahitya Parishad. 

Q)) Laboratories. — Similar arrangements ought to be made in tho case of laboratories 
bat I cannot express any opinion on this subject from practical experience. 

(c) Museums. — In spite of the existence of the Indian Museum and other smaller 
museums in (Calcutta the University should possess a museum of its own. K the University 
undertakes the teaching of the iiigher branches of agricultural, technological, and commer- 
cial studies, or the study of practical economics, it should have, for that purpose, a museum 
and laboratory for practical training in these subjects. 

For such practical training in t(‘chno]ogical or commercial studio# the University 
should secure the co-operation not only of firm-owners and manufacturers, but also of th*»> 
mercantile firms and business houses for which facilities are not wanting in a city like 
Calcutta. 

The Zoological Cardens at Alipur and tho Botanical Gardens at 8ibpur should also bo 
utilised and the Government should be apx)roached for permission to send students for 
practical training there. 

Witli all these and other resources, better organised and expanded in the ways suggested, 
it is quite possible to make Calcutta a gnuit and j)romising centre of learning. Advan- 
tage may also be taken of tho activities of literary and scientific bodies like tho Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the I)epartm(;nt of Archaeological Surve^i, the Sahitya Parishad and its 
multifarious branches all over the country, tho Buddhist Text Society, the Boudha, Dhar- 
mankura Sabha, the Varendra Research Society, the Mathematical Society, tho Astrono- 
mical Society, the Philosophical Society, the Chemical Society, tho Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, and other learned societies working in connection with 
□ur colleges or otherwise — all of which are doing useful work, each in its own way. 


^ Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Calcutta possesses groups of private arts colleges and Covernment colleges in arts, 
medicine, and t^ngineering, as also the university post-graduate studios. Then there are 
Br. Sircar’s Science Association, Si. Tanik Nath Pafit’s Science College, and Br. Sose’s 
newly- started Research Institute. Ail these serve to make Calcutta a great centre of 
learning. Tho resour(ies of science are not, however, usefully organised. There should 
also be expansion in commercial and technological training, which arc wholly wanting 
in Calcutta. 


Dey, N. N. 

The financial resources of Calcutta are immense as most of the rich people of 
the presidency live here; the University could easily take advantage of this if only 
it could have proper organisation. 

The Imperial and other libraries, the. MuseiSnri, the Zoological and the Botanical 
Gardens, the mills 'and factories are all good materials to be tapped, but these are not at 
all organised to serve the purpose of the University. The University, acting in co- 
operation with Government, should appoint boards to take advantage of all these 
resources. 

Tho intellectual resources of Calcutta are large, and we must admit that the 
University has utilised them but partially. 
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Dhar, Sasindra Chandra. 

* 

There arc materials for e.joiioiuio i1 ill lustrial studios auch as tlui juli? mills and 
various other industries. Materials alsc* exist in Calcutta for cuitural rvu'l aiithroi)ological 
studies such as the University Library, tli * Asiatic Society’H Library, th > Imperial 
Library, the Indian Museum, etc. These arc the resources which exist in Calcutta for 
the formation a greit centre of loarniiig. 

As to eultura?! stmljo-t excellent store-! in the shape old books and momoir.s ^ xist 
in many big libraries in Calcutta. Those libraries are not co ordinated. The subscrip- 
tion for membership in some of these libraries is prohibitive and to fathers ordinary men 
cfinnot have an-) access at all. leasL for jmrposes of research there should bo a central 
body co-ordinating all the^e ’ibraric-!, whi<-.h sh >i;ld levy a small fee from boni fide re- 
search students «or from Kucii students as the university professor may recommend, 
who, in exchange, should have the right to use any bovok of any otlitir institution. If 
possible, these should be centrally located in one building, iteseareh work sometimes 
suffers for want of such facility. 


D’Souza, F. Cl. 

The following seem to be the most 2 )ractical linos of university development in 
India : — 

.(a) Every city having a popuhition of more than* a million inh ibitants or which, 
b<ung the cjapital of an important ^irovunce of India, is like ly to attract tlio best 
inteliects in that area should have a imivm*sity of tlui iiiiitir'y ty^ie. Jt should 
develo})e a system of university education suited to the needs of that arocU, and 
it would, moreover, afford scofie for develo[)ing researeli, higher culture, etc. 

(6) For each comiiact area out-tide^ a presidency town in whicli the people may 
unite ! by thr* bond oi common language', etc., there sheuM bo a separate 
univcr-iity, preferably of the unitar^)' type. 

(c) Until such universities are dovoIo 2 >cJ the exiitiug organisation may be (!on- 
tinued. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

Calcutta has enormous resources in men and in mont5y fur the formatiem of a. 
great centre of learning. The very sight of the university fathers Jind other groat men 
of Bengal is an insijiration at an impressionable age when hero-worship is instinctive 
with every soul. There are, again, those excellent organisations, the University 
Institute, the Sahiitja Parish i l, the Kara Mohan Library, the Chaitaiiya Library, and 
the Y. M. C. A., where young students meet the master-minds of the age face to face and 
listen direct to their afjpeals. Those institutions may be better organised, with the co- 
operation of the University senators, for courses of lectures on other matters apart 
from mere text-book ediu;ation. These lectures may be published in the form of 
booklets an 1 spld to students through i)rinci]>als of colleges, or they may be publi-hod 
in university magazines. The Kam Mohan Library has already invited eminent men, 
professors of other universities, to deliver course ! of lectures. In money Calcutta 
possesses unrivalled resources, which have only to be organised and secured. 
Vast amounts arc always being raised for other jjur poses and it would be a 
slur on the public spirit of Bengal if oiir University could not raise funds for its 
institutions. Let the matter be approached ii\* a businesslike spirit and there will 
b© an overwhelming res 2 )onse from the people. Jn fact, it did not take Sir Asutosh 
long to raise funds for the Darbhanga Hall or for the University College of Soioucc. 
As I have said before Jet the University Extension Boaixi take co-optod mombors from 
different parts of Calcutta and decide upon new colleges to be started and let separate 
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local ooxnmittees be formed with respectable and influential men. , In this way I 
sure that the Srihi'islma Faihaala, the Kani Bhabani School, etc., may quickly be raised 
to the status of colleges and the great Marwari community may be induced to start a 
college or two. Similarly, funds may be obtained for the existing institutions. The only 
thing necessary is that public enthusiasm has to be created in their cause. Some of 
the rich men may be put on the governing bodies to take an active interest in some of 
the institutions. The American universities create great enthusiasm on their convoca- 
tion days. It is a great occasion of festivity for the entire town. The Ari/a Samaj 
anniversary is, similarly, a great festival in Upper India and thousands of rupees 
are collect^ every year in aid of several institutions. Let our convocation be a similar 
life-like thing and let our students go a-begging with the University banner on the 
convocation day or days and they will fill the University cofifers with their coins. Let 
here be life, let there be Joy, and lot there boreal organisation. r 


BtftxA, PftoMODE Chandra. 

Calcutta might become a great centre -of learning with more efficient organisation 
of its intellectual resources. The M.A. and M.Sc. teaching has been rightly central!?' 
ised. The University Should provide a central library and a central laboratory 
(besides its own library and laboratory) for the use of the professors and honours 
students of the constituent colleges. The Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science which has done more for the scientific education of our country than any 
other institution should be liberally financed from provincial and municipal revenues. 
The Calcutta Sanskrit College and School should be improved and turned into a school 
of research. This college and school enjoy the patronage of the people and, if im- 
proved on modem lines, by including courses in Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, French, and 
German its possibilities would be immense. It is a perpetual shame that Bengalis 
have not been superior to Europeans in matters of oriental research. It is idle to 
deny that this was partly due to the bad teaching provided in the Sanskrit College. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri is almost the only product of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit School and College who could successfully battle against the 
travesty of teaching provided there and become a savant in spite of ttie San^rit Sc]hool 
and College. 


. Dutt A, Rabindra Mohan. 

The resources that exist in Calcutta for the foimation of a great centre of learning 
consist of its different colleges, the four great libraries, and two great laboratorieii. The 
colleges arc, at present, organised as individual members of the Um'versity under the 
control of the senate so far as the under-graduate teaching is concern^. But the 
work of post-graduate teaching m arts has now been undertc^en by the post-graduate 
council in arts, which collects together all available men of distinguished merit in 
Calcutta for the sake of post-graduate teaching in arts. Similarly, the work .of post- 
graduate teaching in science is in the hands of a feody called the post-graduate 
council in science, which is constituted on the same plan as the council for arts. 
Both these bodies are under the control of the senate of the Calcutta University. 
But as there is pressing need for the extension of accommodation in the post-graduate 
classes it is desirable that the undergraduate classes of the Presidency Collie should be 
abolished and the library and laboratory, the teaching staff, and the building should be 
utilised for the pvrpose of j)Ost-graduate teachitog. 


< 

.. Geddes, Patrick. 

Ab university statesmauahip arises > each gieat city's resources should be far 
more fully pooled and organised, the British Museum along with the Teaching 
University of London. A university proper * cannot be contained in any isolated 
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institution, however diversified and elaborated. It is the city in its cultural aspect. 
The initial, frequent, and present eminence of Paris is the lucst conspfcuoup expression 
of this. For there, more than elsewhere, the movements of literature tmJ criticism, 
the great libraries and mnseume, even the resources of drama, music, and the line 
arts are all influences acting along with the “ Eumanitios ” of the Ihuvcrsity. Simi- 
larly, the scientific studies come into touch with the learned societies, the Academy of 
Sciences itself. The student thus has more interest in the life around him, and so he 
learns in a more real way than is possible in Loiulou or in Calcutta, with their pre- 
valent isolation in individualism. So in Leipzig with its world -pre-eminent book- 
mart, its wealth of music, the student may liberaliBo his cuilture from a great city; 
or again in Munich as a centre of vaiioua schools and a many-sided centre of discus- 
sion and criticism of life. Similarly as regards smaller university cities; thus I look 
back to iny own periods ui study in Jena and Freiburg as j)cculiui]y satisfai'iory ones. 
Though iu a German univcisity some students w'asto tim , even fhis appnrent waste 
may be more vital and awakening than the wooden assiduity here too prevalent. 

The stock-taking and the fuller utilisation of all the culture resources of Calcutta, 
by every faculty for its students, say, indeed by the whole University for itself, is 
thus one of the tasks essential to university renewal.. The reaction of this upon 
libraries ana museums, learned societies, and the like, snd even upon other insti- 
tutions and groups not commonly thought of as part of the educative environment of 
the student — say even the theatre and cinema -would soon bo found widely beneficial 
to city and university together in their mutual intercation.* The correlation of a 
school of medicine with its city’s hospittils is but the familiar example of this, and 
has now to encourage many analogous ones. University extension and summer 
B^liools are hero setting an example to the universities, and this is increasingly followed 
by individual teachers. With the present rise of the reconstruction movement, and 
in preparation for its needed developments after the war, are arising the conception 
of the college as a “ Curcollege,” and even of the universitii^s as spiritually uniting 
into the ** University Militant.” The new university period, of expansion and change, 
with greater centres of learning, better organised rosoiircos and ideas, which is looked 
forward tc in this (piestiou, is thus actively preparing throughout file world. 


(J HOS A, Pr AT APOANDK A . 

Calcutta being at one lime the metropolis of Ifi-itish India has become a great 
centre of learning. 

What the present resources are and whether they are ade(|iiate those at (^alcufla are 
better competent to say. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

There are ample resources in (Meutt a for the formation of a great ccutro of learning, 
hut they are not all organised at present. I would strongly suggg^st a close co-ordination 
of the various agencies for the promotion of learning which are now working in isolation 
from each other. The creation and financing of isolated centres like, say, Sir J. C. Bose’s 
Institute, is, in my opinion, a mistake. The object should be to st'curc concentration and 
economy. The different libraries and laboratories in the city, like, say, the Imperial 
Library, the labrary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the laboratory of the Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science^ and the Bose Institute, should all be linked up 
with the other educational institutions under the control of the University. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

{a) There are able lawyers, prominent medietd men, efficient engineers, and leaders 
of industry whose example and 90 -operation oan be utilised by the University 
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(b) There is ample scope for professional, commercial, and technological work uud 

training. ^ 

(c) Plenty of accommodation for students can be found and, if the food question can be 

solved, students would live in Calcutta under comparatively healthy oonditions. 

(d) If the means of communication with the suburbs be still improved, and more 

colleges started in such areas, the increasing demand for educational facilities can 
be met. 

(e) Post-graduate studies and post-graduate work can be centralised most convon- 
^ ^ ioutly in an accessible sub\irb, and thus lead to the expansion of the University, 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

Some of the best scholars in the province live in Calcutta and some of the best-equip- 
ped colleges exist there. There is one important library which is open to the pubj^ 
and in almost every part of the city there are respectable collections of books to which 
the enquirer and the scholar may have easy access. More important than those are the 
magnificent libraries of .tlie University and the Proddency and Sanskrit Colleges which 
may be used by all who are in any way connected with these institutions. The University 
and the Presidency College liave bejjn able in recent years to construct and furnish labora- 
tories fitted for investigation and research in various departments of science. There afo 
also wcll-ap})oiiitod imictical rooms in some of the affiliated colleges, and two labor- 
atories in which advanced wQik may be done even by those wlio are prevented by age or 
circumstances from being regular students of an edu(;ationa.I institution. There is a 
splendid museum in tlie heart of the city and the Botanical Gardens ai c within easy roach. 
A few learnc'd societies are also in evidence, and they have already done valuable work in 
history, archajology, and ethnology, and liave encouraged, to a certain extent, a scientific 
study of the vernaculars and of the classical languages and literature of India. Calcutta 
is, moreover, the seat of Government, and the interest and support of high officials 
(which distanc.e may w eaken) form an invaluable asset that the University cannot dis- 
pense with, de])oudent as it must always be on State aid and guidance. Here, too, are 
practised with the greatest success most of those professions and callings for which uni- 
versity education lias always been regarded as a preparation. To those who have 
attained success and distincAion in them the University naturally looks for valuable 
advice and for pecuniary help to supplement the financial support that it receives from 
Government. Last ly, Calcutta is a centre of literary activity, and the presence of^^ii largo 
number of authors and sava.nts re,nc!ers possible (^o-operation and an interchange of ideas, 
while their exanii)le create', s h. belief in the value and dignity of intelloctuahwork and 
an enthusiasm for it. A mediaeval isolation has never been aimed at in the modern uni- 
versities of Europe and America, nor need it be the ideal in Bengal. 

But the resources enumerated above are not properly organised to assist advanced 
work in science and literature. The learned societies should be brought into some sort 
of relation with the University, post-graduate students, and teachers. At least, they 
should have every facility tor working in the different libraries and laboratories and in 
the various sections of the museum. The latter, moreover, should be developed in such 
a way as to facilitate the study of ancient liistory and sociology and a thorough investiga- 
tion of the economic and industrial conditions the province. 

At the same time, I would like to see the University removed from its present mean 
and degrading environment to a convenient site in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
Wthere there will be room enough for expansion and th^ oonditions of a healthy and inter- 
esting life will be present. Scholars n^d, more than others, fresh air and regular physical 
cxerinse, as well as peace and tranquillity, w hicb constitute in fact the sine qua non of 
intellectual activity. 
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Ghosh, Jnancuakdra. 

" ' ® 

There exist in Calcutta some resoun d s for the formation ot a gveat centre of learn- 
ing. But, at prG'ient, they aee not prt^porly utilised. By vvay ol libraries wi hav<* the 
Asiatic Society’s Library, the Imi>orial Library, and Saint Panl’s Catliodral Libi .iry. By 
way of scientific collections \^ o have the Indian Museam and the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of .‘"'oieno'^. Institutions Lke these should be linked up with the University 
so that advanced students might have facilities for\ work in one or more of these pla<*<*s. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

There are many institutions in the city of Calcutta whose resouiees ma;j be utilised 
by the University for the advancement oi learnings -the Geological, l>he Zoologir^al, 
and the Botanical Survey Depar<tmonts of the Governnicnt of Indi.i, Ihe Indian Musoiiin, 
the Botanical Gardens, the imperial Library, tlie Asiatic Society of Hengal, tfie Jndian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, etc. But, unfurl unatcly, tliey are nut ail or- 
gan,j^ed for thi- common purpose. I would suggest that nil original investigators 
should have free access to all the libraries and laboratories of Caicutta. Tliis will be a 
great gain from the financial standpoint, as the n'uplioation of costly ap])aratus and 
periodicols will, in many cases, be c voided In this connectioft, 1 would suggest the 
e. t-ablishnient of an institution, like the National Bureau of Standards of Wasliington, 
the Imperial Kieclisar. stalt of Berlin, or the National ^Miysical Laboratory of England. 
SuoR alTlnsUtution ought to bo located in the city of Calcutta, and not in tlie forests of 
Bangalore. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

Comparatively speaking, Calcutta has but insufiicient n'sourccs soi the formation 
of a great seat of learning like that of the Western cities. The numbe r ot veternn educa- 
tionists whose sole aim and aspiration is only the lovt* of learning for its owm sake and 
who are rcad^ to devote their lives for the communication of tludr knowledge to their 
pupils s not yet great. How many merited scholars like Mr. Ste]>hen end Mr. B. N. 
Seal in philo sophy, Dr. P. C. Ray in physical scienc<‘, and Sir Jagadisli Chandra Bose in 
original scientilic* research, and like the late Mr. Hari Nath J)c in Iitc*rature, aic available 
in Calcutta. In my, humble opinion, to organise such a .system jeor<‘ n\(Ui of the ty[)c 
would be ^eeded. The pre.sent resources that exist in (Jalcutta, if organised, may go a 
far way towards it, but will not achieve the highest ideals of the West. 


Gilchrist, R. N. 

Tlic chief resources in Calcutta arc the University itself, wdth its library and 
equipment, the Presidency College, with its library and e(piipuieiit, tlu^ other (’alcutta 
colleges, with their libraries and equipment, and, outside purely educational institu- 
tions, the Imperial Library, the Museum, and the Asiatic Society. 'The resources 
oompf\red with those of London, New York, or Glasgow are few and luflufiSoieiit; 
nevertheless, they provide material enough for researeli purposes in several branches 
of learning. The spiritual resources of an academic atmosphere botji for tcacherci 
and students are very'' much lacking. 

The organisation of these resources depends on^the organisation of the University. 
Outside sources of information or study are open to all alike: hut the present organiit- 
ation of the University^ does not permit of the full use of the present resources. Tlie 
reasons for this I have dwelt on else wdicro— the deadening effecd of the examination 
System; the lack of initiative and independence in teachers and students owing to 
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this system ; the deadweight of Government service as the main aim and ob^ct of a 
student^s career. Added to this is a lack of intellectual curiosity among both studenta 
and teachers. 

For those Vho are intellectually curious, some arrangement might be made for 
the inter-coUegiate use of libraries. In the Krishnagar College Library, for example, 
there are some rare books which other libraries do not possess. I understand that 
arrangements are already under consideration by the Government of India for a freer 
use of libraries in Government institutions, and this might be extended to all uni. 
versity institutions. 

The two chief libraries in Calcutta are those of the Presidency College and 
the University. The Presidency College Library is superi&r to that Of several of 
the newer British universities and is perfectly adequate for an Indian univeryity. 
Its laboratories are the same. In both these respects, therefore, this college, is fitted 
to become the arts college in a unitary university such as I support in a later ques- 
tion. The development of the libraries in other colleges will depend on the phioe 
they are to play in the new University. This is also dealt with in^'a later question. 

I hold that, though Calcutta possesses certain facilities outside the Universitv 
for post-graduate work <in'the real sense), there is no reason why other centres should 
not be developed on university lines. No useful comparison can be made between 
Calcutta and cities of a similar size in respect to facilities such as this question 
implies. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that two of the most fajpouK 
universities in the world, viz.^ Oxford and Cambridge, do not exist in cities at all. 
As things are in Bengal, however, Calcutta has the most abundant facilities for out- 
side study; but I question if any centralised university could more reasonably be 
established in Calcutta on these grounds than, say, in Dacca, or, outside Bengal, in 
Delhi. Universities must have, small beginnings and, personally, I prefer small begin- 
nings in smaller towns than Oalcutta to more pretentious beginnings in Calc\»itta. 
The academic life of Oxford and Cambridge is reproducible in few places because the 
newer universities are founded in great cities. The life of these universities is dis- 
persed. The most academic of the Scottish universities is St. Andrews, which exisis 
in practically a village. The University of Adelaide in Australia seemed to me more 
academic than the universities of Melbourne and Sydney, simply because the identity 
of the University was more marked in relation to the Government and the muni- 
cipalities. In America the same truth holds. In Bengal, where an academic atmo- 
sphere is extremely difficult to attain, smaller centres are more likely to develop such 
than large centres*. A university in Krishnagar would, in my opinion, be a far more 
effective institution among the people than a university in Calcutta. I consider, 
therefore, that though university centralisation of some kind is inevitable in Calcutta 
for the present, smaller centres should be selected for development, these centres 
gradually to accumulate the libraries, equipment, staff, and, above all, the spirit of a 
true university. 

In the scheme I give I propose mat post-graduate work should, at the outset, be 
concentrated in Calcutta, viz., work after the B.A, degree of the new standard. 


Goswami, Bhagiabat Kumar, Sastri. 

The resources are plentiful. The Imperial Library and other public libraries, the 
Museum, t he Botanical Gar^dens, and the various industrial and commercial centres in and 
round the city have not yet contributed their full quota towards the advancement of 
learning. If the University expands in the direction of agricultural education fields 
for agricultural work are within easy reach. The University should now undertake to 
provide facilities for the better utilisatiofi of such resources. Passports for free acce.s.s 
to these centres and a regular motor service to facilitate such access are indispensable. 


GoswAMir Rai Sahib Bibhubkusan. 

Calcutta was for a long time the metropolis of India and, by virtue of its situation 
<md political position, it has grown to be a very populous, rich, and thriving city, 
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its inhabitants can be counted by hundreds noble- hearted •'.nd munificent "gentlemi^ 
who havii always taken a keen interest in the dissemination of liberal education in Bengu, 
who have made princely gifts to the University for the furtherance of the cause educa- 
tion, and have founded chairs in the University for the pr'^motion of Some .f the higher 
branches of study. Besides, there a large body of highly- educated nan of light and 
leading who can give* right direction to any scheme of education conducive to the good 
of the country. A combination of these circumstances, which is rare iu othc! cities 
or town of Bengal, greatly favours the formation of a great centre of learning at 
Calcutta. Of late, attempts have beeji made to organise these resources by an elaborate 
scheme of post-graduate teaching, which is capable of still further expansion by the 
foundation of chairs for deeper study and research work in the several branches of stnd 3 % 


Gun A, Titks (*handra. 

• 

In order to make ^Calcutta a centre of learning the conduct of post- 
graduate studies by the University has been beneficial. The University should 
requisition, from time to time, the serivees of professors in the mofussil who have 
acquired distinction in their respective subjects. The students reading in the post- 
fraduate classes of the University should receive instruction from such eminent pro- 
fessors as Mr, Brown of Cmnhati, Rai Jogesh Chandra Roy Bahadur of the Ravenshaw 
College, and I>r. Panchanan Neogi of Rajshahi. Such societies as the Mathematical 
Society of which Sir Aaiitosh Mookerjee is the president, tlKi Philosophical Society, 
and the Economic Societv are navinct the way towards making Calcutta a great centre 
of learning. If high-class litrrary and si icidific journals were started by the University 
?hey would add a great deal to the usefulness of the University. 

I should suggest the abolition of all honours classes in tne Calcutta colleges and 
the teaching of honours by the University only. This would induce a spirit of healthy 
rivalry amongst students" and would enable them to have access to the University 
Library. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 


The rt,jOurce8 existing in Calcutta are the following: — 

(a) The Imperial Library. 

[h) The Indian Museum. 

(c) The Zoological Gardens. 

(d) The Royal Botanical Gardens. 

(6^ The High Court. 

if) The factories and mills in and near the city. 

(j^) The Government »Sohool of Art. 

(A) The hospitals. 

(G The many social and religious organisations. 

ThSse resources are not now properly organised, though some of them are utilised 
more or less in particular departments of study. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 


Resources for the formation of a great centre of learning in the cjty arc not wanting. 
We have not only a number of reliable societies of educational activity, but great pro- 
fessors of established reputation, a.s well as premising young scholars, who, with proper 
training and, in favourable circumstances, ma> be excellent acquisitions to carry on fhe 
advancement of learning. There is no lack of materials, but inducements, encourage- 
ipei^t, co-operation, and organisation do not exist 
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<*4 The University should undertake the teaching of honours courses, as has been done 
in the case of the post-graduate studios. The heads of the i docational societies should be 
approached :^or hap and co-f p3ration so that then* libraries and laboratories may bo 
thrown open to the post-graduate and honours strdentp, and men ef Jight and 
expo ience connects d -with such societies may bo ind‘ cod to interest themselves in tin 
work of high education. 


Gupta, Bipin Biiiaiii. 

We have in Calcutta many schools and colleges with traditions of their own 
which may be utilised for the creation of a cultural atmosphere. We have big public 
^libraries — the Imperial Librarjs the Asiatic Society’s Library, the Bangiya Sahiiya 
Bariahad Ijibrary, the C'haitanya Library, the Ram Mohon Library, besides the Uni- 
versity Library and the various college libraries. 'Phere arc the University College of 
Science, the Bengal Technical Institute under the Natb^nal Council of Education, tho 
Botanical Gardens, the Mudfeuifl, the Medical College, and other lessor medical institu- 
tions — Allopathic, Hommopat'hic, and Ayurvedic; the Engineering College contiguous 
to big workshops and factories on either bank of the Hooghly; two law colleges; and a 
School of Commerce. These resources are not organised and co-ordinated to served 
common end. Bengali lads are not freely admitted to servo as apprentices in any 
of the neighbouring European workshops; nor are they given facilities to learn mining 
in tbe various mines of Bengal. The appalling wastage of raw material among the 
university youth could have been sensibly reduced, if not pnwented, if tlieh* energy 
found vent in these directions. • 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

Calcutta is perhaps tho only city in Bengal where anything like an intellectual 
atmosphere exists. Nowhere outside Calcutta is it possible to bring together so many 
men of culture and education. The existence of several hrst-grado colleges hero makes 
it possible for tho university to utilise the services of tlie most eminent teachers in them 
for tho purpose of post-graduate instruction and, in this way, to create a centre of learn- 
ing. This is the great work which Sir Asutosh Mookerj ‘c has succf^ssfully accomplished. 
Critic after critic has found fault with the University as a mere examining board, but 
no one has ever done anything, or shown the w ay to remedy the defect. While others 
have talked Sir Asutosh Mookerj v has acted. Few^ have helped him, many have tried 
to thwart him and to thi'ow as many obstacles as possible in his v/ay ; but his genius. and 
iron wdll have triumphed over all difficulties. To him belongs the credit of havingflaid 
the foundations of a great temple of learning. I do not think that Sir Asutosh Mookerje^ 
himself will claim that the jiresent arrangements are in every respect satisfactory. * He 
did all that under the cirouinstaneos was possible, and I have no doubt that in the light 
of experience the scheme wdll, in future, be modified. T venture to suggest one or two 
changes w^hich seem to me to be desirable. As a rule, only such men as have ac/^uired 
some experience of teaching should be appointed post-graduate teachers. It is not 
aUvays safe to appoint young men fresh from college, however brilliant their academic 
career may be, especially when teachers are also examiners. At present all post-graduate 
t(5achers, men of 25 or 30 years of experience, as wxdl as young men who took their M.A. 
degree only last year, are indiscriminately designated ‘ university lecturers’. This is 
fair neither to the teachers of long standing, nor to the young men. Human nature being 
what it is it is perhaps not unnatural for the former^o feel that they have been somewhat 
slighted. As for tlie latter, to what will they look forward in the future if at the very 
outset of their career they attain all at ^nce the status w hich their less fortunate elderly 
colle^ues have acquired only after putting in more than a quarter of a century’s 
meritorious service T As regards tbe system of instruction I am not sure that w’e have 
not made it obligatory on students to attend too many leeturt^s. There was a time 
when M.A- teaching was a thing unknown. Aspirants for the highest degree were 
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oxpected to rely on themselves and to study independently. Perhaps this was goingf to 
one extreme. But are we not in danger of going to the other ? It is not necessary t'iat 
lectures should cover the whole of the prescribed course, nor do 1 Miink thac elaborate 
tutorial arrangements are desirable for M.A. students. They should depend more bn 
themselves than on their teachers and should acquire the habit of independent study. 
To spend hours in a library is more important than hearing lectur<^s. The lectures 
should not be mere expositions of recommended text books, much less dictation of 
epitomes of them, but sh^ld also embody the lecturer’s own reflections, conclusions, and 
research. Only such lectures can be really stiniulating. None but men capable of 
doing work of this Sind should be appointed univlirsity lecturers. 


- Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

Calcutta has long been the seat of Government. It is the greatest centre of trade 
and commerce in Bengal ai||d, therefore, men thoroughly conversant with the various 
departments of theory and practice are to be found here. Though it has ceased to be 
the Imperial capital its importance remains unimpaired. A large number of colleges 
and schools of various kinds — laboratories, libraries, the Association for the Cultivation 
of Soi^ncej the University Institute, the Museum, the Zoological and Botanical Gardens 
find other institutions important from the educational point of view — exists in Calcutta 
for the formation of a great centre of learning. These resources have been organised 
to a very small extent. Except mere afhliatious and recogijition by virtue of which 
colleges and schools can send up candidates for the university examinations there is no 
other bond of union characteristic of a true university life. There is no inter-collegiate 
intercourse. It U worth while for the University* to introduce a system of inter-col- 
legiato lectures to be delivered by eminent professors and open to undergraduates 
and graduates of all colleges. The University Library should be open to the mem- 
bers of all colleges. Facilities for practical work in the laboratories of the University 
should be afforded to B.Sc. candidates of any -college on payment of a nominal fee. 
All colleges should be under the direct control of the University. The appointment 
of professors and lecturers should be in the hands of the University. But, as Calcutta 
lias become congested, mofussil colleges should be expanded. 


Hamilton^ C. J. 

The resurcea of Calcutta for the formation of a centre of learning are, 
no doubt, considerable. Their presence constitutes a strong argument for recognising 
Calcutta as the natural centre in which the premier university of this part of India should 
be built up. But before the sufficiency of the existing organisation and the nature of the 
change and expansions which may be desirable cap be considered, it is necessary to 
have a clear conception of the nature of the university which should bo created and of 
the work which it should undertake. 

The essence of the present system is the existence of a number of separate and in- 
dependent institutions widely different in character and in purpose, but all preparing 
bodies ,of students for the degrees of the University. 1 will confine myself to the work 
•of the University so far as it relates to the degrees in arts. The course of study in arts 
is drawn up on the supposition that the great body of students wili begin their under- 
graduate career at the age of 16 and will proceed, after a preparation of four years received 
in one of the various independent colleges, to the B.A. degree. Here, the University 
oareer ends for the great majority of the students. But for those who wish to pursue 
an advanced study of some one subject a further two years’ course leading to the M.A, 
degree is prescribed. It is only in respect of this latter course that an attempt has been 
made to organise the teaching resources of certain colleges and of the University ?tself 
under Unified control. All discussions as to future -development of the University 
depend upon the views that are taken upon two main questions • 

Firstly, whether the work done in the colleges in preparation for the B.A. degree 
is properly of a university character. 
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Secondly, whether it is desirable to leave the colleges in their present condition of 
independence and self-sufficiency,'* or whether their resources should be 
pooled and organised along lines similar to those which have ^een followed 
in the case of the work for the M.A. degree. 

I i^dll consider some of the points arising out of the first of these questions. I think 
it will be admitted that the increasing number of candidates that are presenting them- 
selves year by year for the master’s degree is evidence of the fact that the bachelor’s 
degree has failed to obtain public confidence. The candidates |pr the mastership are not 
primarily those who wish to pursue special study in their selected subject in order to qua- 
lify for positions as teachers or researchers in such subjects, but seek the degree as a mark 
of having attained to a standard of intellectual proficiency such as qualifies them for 
posts of a general character, for example, in Government service. If this view be correct 
the bachelor’s degree, which should form the normal termination of a university career, 
is recognised as carrying with it no guarantee that the qualities to be expected of those 
who successfully passed through a university training are refjly present. 

This leads on to a further question, namely, as to what qualities may reasonably be 
expected of university graduates. It may be assumed that a university degree is now 
held to be not only the mark of ability to answer examination questions of a certain 
degree of difficulty, but the mark attaching to those who have successfully passed through^ 
a certain period of training, and discipline. Such training implies opportunities of inter- 
course between a considerable body of students pursuing different subjects of study, 
an intercourse which is not intellectual merely, but social also. Again, a university 
training implies intercourse between students and those who are real authorities in 
their branches of study. If this be sp a university training implies much more than the 
sucoessf 1 passing of an examination. 

When the problem of constructing a properly equipped university for Bengal is raised 
two points seem to stand out. In the first place, the collcjfbs, or at least some of them, do 
offer that opportunity for social intercourse between scholars and scholars and between 
scholars and teachers which has been emphasised as an essential element in a university 
training. On the other hand, a collection of independent colleges, each with its separate 
staff and equipment, can never expect to attain either in point of size or in respect of the- 
quality of its staff, libraries and laboratories, etc., to the status of a university. It is thus 
inevitable that the University should be something more than any one of a number ol 
independent colleges can ever become. But, supposing^ as in point of fact is the case, the 
independent colleges already exist, while the University properly understood is latoF' 
brought into being, what should become of the colleges ? They are in an anomalous posi- 
tion. If the University proper bo raised as a kind of superstructure, leaving the colleges' 
as before, there is an inevitable overlapping of function and an undue prolongation of the- 
whole educational course. It would seem that the only solution must bo found along on© 
of two lines. With the appearance of a real teaching university the independent^ col- 
leges, if they cannot be absorbed into the University proper must devote themselves to- 
some different educational sphere. This sphqi^ may either be preparatory to the teaching 
university, or independent of it. In this second case, they may continue to serve as a 
pis aller, ».s., they may offer an inferior edcicational training leading to a degree which,, 
again, may either be the same degree as that for Which the University proper prepares, 
or some subsidiary degree. Thus, supposing a teaching university proper to be fully 
organised in Calcutta the colleges now preparing students for the intermediate and bache- 
lor’s examinations might devote themselves solely to preparing their pupils for entrance- 
to the Calcutta University. On the other hand, two distinct degrees might bo recognised. 
The one given upon the successful completion of a course of training in the University 
proper, the other given upon the successful passage of an external examination for whiolr 
preparation is undertaken by the independent colle|bs. 

The following points seem to me crucial in coming to a conclusion relative to these 
vari ms alternatives : — 

" (a) So long as the greater part of the tin lergraduate course is spent in the independ- 
ent colleges it is impo :sibl to give this period of the student’s trinning a true 
university character. 
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(<>) If it be regarded as norjnal that the abler students from the colleges should spend 
a further period in a teaching university reared as a superstructure above the 
colleges the educational career of the student after leaving the srconditry 
school stage is unduly prolonged with the result that bcth time and money 
are wasted. 

(c) If a properly equipped teaching urdversity be brought into existence capable 

of preparing all those who are really fitted to present themselves for the final 
degree the need for the independent olleges really disappears. 

(d) Entrance to the Uiliversity should begin at a stage at which the general, or 

school, edueation should bo regarded as complete. 

(e) It is not desirable to multiply degrees unduly nor to grant them except for work 

which can claim recognition as of a truly university character. 

If these positions can be accepted they point to a reconstruction along the following 
lines : — ^ 

(i) In place of a number of independent colleges doing the greater part of the pre- 
paratory work for the university degrees the whole of that preparation will 
be undertaken by one or more fully equipped teaching universities. 

(ii) The normal age for entry into the University should be 18 although I would 
not impose a rigid age-limit. 

^ (iii) The University should make provision for two classes of students — the pass and 
the honours. In each case^ the course loading to the degree should cover a 
period of three years. Admission to the honours oourse should be vested 
in the hands of the boards of studies and should be made in the main 
dependent upon the school record and the, place taken in the University cn- 
• trance examination. 

The main points raised in this question, as also in qu estion 5, may now be answered' 

The University can be regarded from two main points of view, namely, as organised 
for the purpose of teaching and examining, and as organised as a place of residence and 
social life. From the former point of view what is required is to centralise all teaching 
in the hands of a competent staff carrying on their work under proper conditions as to 
class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, and so forth. Without considering the precise changes 
required to bring about this state of things it is sufficient to emphasise the absolute neces- 
sity for a large capital outlay before such conditions are brought into existence. The 
present ODileges, with the possible single exception of the Presidency College, should not 
bo included within the teaching organisation. It is frequently urged that the college 
influence is of the highest importance. I admit that this may be so and I would leave 
a very largo meJasure of freedom for the recognition of colleges as residential centres, or 
centres of social influence. Further, they may be allowed full liberty to undertake supple- 
mentary teaching. This, however, will form no part of the normal university course and 
should rifet be recognised as in any degree a substitute for the courses of instruction given 
in the University itself. It follows from what I have said that there is no need to grant 
to colleges any freedom in the design of their courses or in the conduct of examinations 
so far as they relate to university degrees. Beyond this they may have complete freedom. 
Again, it follows that all colleges not incorporated in the University would cease to be 
bodies whose classes would be recognised as part of the University organisation. If the 
normal age of admission to the University should become 18 the bulk of the colleges 
would devote themselves to the work of preparing their pupils for entrance to the 
University. 


X Harley, A. H. • 

The Calcutta University ought to have highly dfceveloped linguistic, theological, philo- 
sophical, and historical faculties. It possesses unique facilities for such in that it is th^ 
centre of Sanskrit teaching and a centre of Arabic learning. The Sanskrit iols and th? 
Arabic madrassahs have preserved the ancient lore, and books which few ^European 
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oriental scholars read are here understood and almost memorised hy a lai^e number of 
students, I consider it i^egrettable that these tols and madrassahs with all they ‘»tand for 
have not been given, that measure of consideration to which they are entitled. The 
Punjab Uitiversity has been the most progressive in the direction of utilising all the 
available intellectual ability of its province. It has included the teaching in tlie 
madra sahs and tols among it? own functions. The Dacca Islamic* iaculty has attemjited 
to organise itself somewhat on these lines. 

Other resources available for oriental students are the books of the Imperial Library 
and the Asiatic Society. The enterprising journal and piiblica^ ions section of the Asiatic 
Society could pi o vide advanced students with the opportunity oi issuing thesos aiu] 
recognised texts. 

I am of opinion that, however unfavourable may have been jireviously the attitude 
of madrassahs fand perhaps of tols) to the University and its Western ideals, the time lia^ 
come when university recognition would be acceptable, and also that it is deplorable 
that the traditional learning which is preserved in these institution', and^which students 
of oriental languages in Europe are at pains to acquire, should be suffered to sink into 
neglect and that the want of » d^rec conferred on such students by the University should 
depr ve them of service and should lessen their public regard, The University could 
satisfy itself that the courses taught are of equal disciplinary value with the subjects of 
its arts degrees and then, on condition of the student passing in English up to the 
standard within a prescribed period, should confer on him the B.A. degree or M.A. 
degree according to his qualifications. 


H*olme, James W. 

I take it that by tbo word>« “ a groat centre of learning” is meant “ a centTe of 
learning largely Western in character If this is so, 1 am of opinion that the 
of Calcutta with say, the larger provincial cities of England, than mo.st of which it is more 
populous, is, to a great extent, not a mistaken one. The English- literate population of 
Calcutta is out of all proportion leas than the population of say, Livq^fpool or Manchester. 
On the other hand, its po^^ition as the capital of Bengal politically, and of India comm»- 
cially, draws to Calcutta much ot the finer intellect of the province, and makes it a 
natural centre of its activities. Tt possesses resomces in a certain germinal organisation, 
in oquinmont, and in staffing that, if properly directed, might, in time, fulfil many of the 
ideals indicated in question 2. The organisation I refer to is the Government- directed 
organisation of the three Government colleges in Calcutta — the Pre'^idenev College, the 
Medical College, and the Civil Engineering Cofit^o at 8ibpur. T leave out for the moment 
the David Hare Training College as this ini-titution K still in its infancy and is of a rather 
specialised character. Here is, as it were, a university within a university, subje^ to one 
control financially, academically to two. With the exception of a faculty of law these 
three institutions combined include the faculties generally recognised as the constituent 
academic factors of a teaching university. As a necessary pendant is thfe Imperial 
Library, completely under the same controlling agency, namely. Government. Without 
exception, the Presidency College is, of aU colleges teaching undergraduate students, the 
best equipped in its library, its laboratories, and its staff. In the other two cases, there is 
no question of comparison at all. It would seem, therefore, that in these three teaching 
institutions there already exist the germs of a, compact teaching and examining orgalxis- 
at'on which, uith slight modifications, might easily develop into a university fulfilling 
many of the postulates of question 2. Already, despite its much higher fees, the Presidency 
College attracts many more students than it can possibly accommodate, which proves 
that there is a cerl/ain demand in Bengal for a typ#of education different in kind from that 
generally dispensed. T am inclined to believe that there is room in Bengal both for such 
anew university and for a university < constituted, as the present Calcutta University is 
constituted. T have examkied during the last seven years the work of students from the 
intermediate to the mastership stage and have come to the oonolusion that, at present, the 
Calcutta University fulfils many of the functions of the English secondary Bchook The 
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BtaBdard of scholastic attainment achieved by, say, the student who passes the inter* 
mediate arts examination is a particularly low one if the standard for a pass in other 
subjects is the same as that in English, But, at the same time, I conceive that there is 
no reason why the Calcutta University, if its hands were strengthened financially either 
by private njunificence or by Government grants, might not continue to fulfil this function 
of the English secondary echool. The Government university which X have outlined 
might, however, drop entirely the preliminary training which one of its constituents, the 
Presidency College, now imparts, and concentrate on the technical, m^ical, and engineer^ 
ing courses, and upon that wcrk which, at present, is done from the intom^iate to the 
mastership examination stage. Its curricula, its financial organisation, its examin- 
ations might conceivably be controlled so as to make a separate and distinct entity work- 
ing not in rivalry ^witb, but hand in hand with, the educational body around it. 

As at present '^constituted the Calcutta University controls all that general education 
from matriculation to the intermediate stage which is in nsence really of the nature of 
school work. I l)elieve that if this fact were more universally recognised, and if certain 
fundamental changes were made in the nature of the training imparted during those two 
years of the college career, the utility of the University might be greatly enhanced. The 
controlling machinery of curriculum — defining, inspecting, and examining already exists, 
the education imparted in the colleges leads to two ends only — a purely literary, or a 
purely scientific, educational eejuipment. Jn other words, the functional ideal in education 
is almost entirely ignored. I believe that these two years of training might be made 
infinitely more valuable if provision were made during that •period for instruction in 
commerce, in the elements of agriculture and the applied sciences, so that the examin- 
ation at the end of it might be either a further stage jn the university career to a master- 
slip, or a definite terminus ad qvem for those whoso aim would be a return to the activities 
of a non-professional, non- clerical life. 

In this way, the Government University 1 have proposed would not, to any great extent, 
overlap in its functions the activities of the Calcutta University. In broad outline the 
scheme would work as follows. After the present matriculation stage, the school leaving 
stage, a student would come under the Calcutta University control in one or other of the 
affiliated colleges. Here the parting of the ways, the beginnings of specialisation, would 
occur. He would take his choice between literature or science or the beginnings 
of technical equipment. After his cxaipination the student who makes the latter choice 
would cither go out into the world or would proceed to the (tevernment University for 
higher training in medicine or engineering. The student who makes the first choice 
would carry on his purely literary, or purely scientific, studies either in the Government 
University — carll it by what name one please.s — or into a college affiliated to the Calcutta 
University to the B.A, or B.8c. honours stages. Of those colh ges at present under its 
control some would devote themselves wholly to the remodelled work of the two years 
from the present matriculation to the present intermediate stages. This would allow^ of 
what is really university ( ducation being concentrated into a smaller number of well- 
equipped,, w^ell-staffcd colleges, thus saving the necessity of the present multiplication of 
equipment. The present function of the University, that of providing for post-graduate 
work, would be retained, though 1 believe that, with the other openings made for diffonmt 
kinds (tf olTort, the present large numbers of post-graduate students would bo con- 
siderably reduced, with good effect. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Ftjzlul. 

I believe that in Calcutta itself there are resources for the formation of a great 
centre of learning very much on the lines of the universities in Europe. There are 
po^ibilities of having a university, with the numerous colleges established at various 
suitable centres in the city, all affiliated to th*' said university. There are facilities 
in Calcutta for undertaking works of original research which do not ordinarily ex^t 
in other cities. The attractions of Calcutta life are sufficient to induce teachers and 
professors to join the University more readily than if the centre of learning were 
situated outside Calcutta. Of course,^ the advisability of having such a centre of 
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learning in the city itself is open to question, but it cannot be difficult to select an 
area in the suburbs where a large number of colleges can be establiiffied all federated 
together to form* a university. The other colleges which must necessarily be estab- 
lished in the city itself can also be affiliated to the said university inasmuch as the 
physical difficulties of supervision of such colleges by the suggested university would 
not be either too great or insurmountable. 

At present, these resources are not organised to serve the purpose of the form- 
ation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta. 

I woulq suggest an expansion of educational activities in Calcutta so as to bring 
about a state of things the absence of which I have indicated *w^he first part of my 
answer to this question. 


Huque, M. Azizul. ^ 

Calcutta possesses sufficient resources for the formation of a great centre of learn- 
ing, but these resources a»e not fully organised. The alumni of the University and 
of the Calcutta colleges, including the Presidency and the Medical Colleges, have in 
their midst some of the best men in the world. I would, however, advocate the 
following changes : — m 

(a) Class lectures 6f one college or professor should also be open to students ol 

other colleges. 

(b) The University must provide for post-graduate studies in all subjects. 

(c) There should be a scheme for a university town as noted below : — 

The university townf should be bounded on the east by Lower Circu^r 
Koad, north by Harrison Hoad, part of Amherst Street and 
Corrie’s Church Lane, including the C. M. S. premises, 
University College of Science and tho Bose Laboratory, south 
by Bow Bazar Street, west by Halliday Street and its extension. 
The entire portion of land is to be acquired. This will not 
disturb the site of the Presidency College, the City Collie, the 
Ripon College, the Bangabashi College, the David Hare gaining 
College, the Sanskrit College, the Senate and the University Law 
College, tho Medical College, the University - Institute, the 
C. M. S. College, the new Muhammadan University Hostel, 
the Dufferin Hospital, the Y, M. C. A., the Industrial Association, 
or the Calcutta School for TropicaUMedicine. There would be two 
squares — tlie Amherst Square may be utilised for sports, the 
College Square may be left as a parTk. A suitable scheme might be 
devised providing cheap hostel accommodation and cheap 
residence for a number of professors, who would also be resident 
superintendents. ^ 

(d) Students would bo primarily accommodated in hostels provided unless they 

live with approved and real guardians. 

(e) Professors may be attached to a particular college their lectures being 

primarily held for students of the individual college to which they belong, 
subject to (a). • ^ 

(/) All colleges will come within the University and shall become its integral 
parts. They should feel that they constitute the University. 

The scheme will leave the St. Xavier’s, the Scottish Churches, and the Metropolitan 
Colleges outside the University : these colleges may be left to frame their own regu- 
lations and, subject to such general control and power of the University as the 
University may choose to determine on this behalf, shall be entitled to send up their 
boys for university examinations. ^ 

There now remains the Calcutta Madmssah and its hostels. The faculty of 
Islamic studies, which should also a part of the University, would be legated 
Ijhere and professors and lecturers shall nojd their lectures there. It should also 
be residential. Land would be acquired to make the Madraasah hostels, the present 
premises of the Madrassah, and the newly acquired land within one plot. Students 
going in onlv for Islamic studies would be accommodated there, while Muhammadan 
students following general courses will hate their residence provided within the 
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university town. Students within the Madrassah may also come in for study in 
the university town. The cost of university education ought to be within easy reach 
of an average middle-class gentleman. University education should not deliberately 
be made costly to make the demand limited. The University, as wrll as the whole 
educational system, forget that students are to go back to scenes where scant regard is 
paid to the measurement of rooms and other delicacies of modern education; our 
system forgets, and especially so on matters of arrangement, furniture, building, etc., 
that this is India where the average earning per head is Rs. 27 per annum; those 
who come out to this country with English notions of things generally forget that 
what is cheap education for them is very costly to us where we have hitherto lived 
on simple and coarse diet just enough to keep body and soul together and have evolved 
^ system which is even now the admiration of humanity. 

Bach college will be govoiued by a committee of : — 

(i) Representatives of the college stafff. 

(ii) Representative fellows of the University. 

(iii) Representatives of public gentlemen. 

Gymnasia and play-grounds must be adequately supplied. Union dinners, 
museum studies, inter-collegiate sports, debates and other functions, and travelling 
ought to be a part of university training. Special emphasis should be paid to seminar 
^work, while topics and movements of current interest ought to be discussed in the 
institutes. Lectures would bo held at various hours — morning, daytime, afternoon, 
evening — with a view to allow each student some arnoud# of time to think of his 
class lectures. , 

The University should consist of fellows a proportion of which shall be 
representatives of the tutorial staff, both of the colleges 'and of the University. A 
• proportion to be nominated by Government — the Vest to be nominated by an electorate 
•or electorates of registered graduates. 

The finance of the University would be met from endowments, examination fees, 
Oovernment grants, and fee collections, while college finance would be met by fees 
and University grants and individual donations. Fees of all colleges other than 
the Presidency would be Rs. 6, while in the Presidency it would be Rs. 12. 

The initial cost of the scheme would be met by Government aid and the raising of a 
■special tax on the linos of the Calcutta Improvement Trust Tax. Once a policy is 
announced and a programme drawn up private munificence would also come in. At 
the same time, cost should be of no moment in any definite and determinate scheme 
of work. Government will, and should always, find the money if it is honestly con- 
vinced of any need, while the people wcmld be a most willing party in meeting the 
expenditure on any scheme of education which is for the good of this country. The 
history of Indian budgets — both Provincial as well as Imperial — within the last five 
years' shows that Government can always devise ways and means for any scheme of 
‘work which it desires and, as Dr. Sadler rightly says, “ Education vitality is the bent 
thing that a nation can buy.” 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


Ry resources for the purpose of a University are probably meant : — 

(а) Money. 

(б) Libraries. 

(c) Laboratories. 

{«?) Workshops. 

(c) Teachers. 

(/) Organisers. • 

Calcutta possesses these only to a limited extent at present. But, whatever resources 
there are, they are imperfectly organised for the highest ends of university education. 
Their proper and effective organisation would need the joint co-operation of the &^)ate» 
the University, and the leaders of public opinion guiding the philanthropic impulses of 
the community. 
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Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Calcutta being K large city, and it being the commercial capital of the Presidency, 
it has an extensive population and students flock there in large numbers owing to its various 
attractions. In the suburbs of the city extensive land may be available for the establish- 
ment of a teaching residential university at much less cost than if it be in the hreart of 
the metropolis. The proceeds of the sale of the existing buildings of the university with 
lands may be utilised as suitable capital fox the maintenance of such a university as 1 
proposed to be started in the suburbs. All the existing colleges, of the city may be 
removed there and incorporated under the new University which will be of a mono -college 
type as I have already proposed. 


, Iter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T, V. Seshagiri., 

I think that cities like Calcutta and Madras do possess facilities for being formed 
into great centres of learning^.' I do not think that such facilities are being properly 
utilised at present. The various departments of knowledge have not been brought 
under the control of the universities. The universities at present represent a very 
small phase of the life of the country. For example, there is no reason why in places* 
like Calcutta, Madras, oj^ Bombay universities like those existing in Leeds or Man- 
chester should not be started. Further, commercial colleges and good technological 
institutes like those at Leeds or Manchester ^^hould be started in this country as feeders 
to the universities. ^ 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

The resources for the formation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta, so far as 
these may be called intellectual, exist. The capacities of our students are beyond doubt, 
and the professoriate can be recruited largely, though not perhaps entirely, from among 
the graduates of the Calcutta University. The material resources are certainly small 
considering the requirements of a modern university in the way of laboratories and 
libraries. For the better organisation of these resources I would suggest the changes 
outlined in my answer to question 41. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

There are in Calcutta good libraries, laboratories, scientific, and other societies for- 
the formation of a groat centre of learning, but thcBC resources have not been organised 
to serve this purpose. ^ 


Laiiiri, Gopal Chandra. 

In Calcutta there is the Museum and the Zoological Gardens, and the Botanical 
Gardens at Sibpur. These may be, to some extent, utilised for the study of some 
branches of science. But they are not sufficiently well-fumished. They neoi improve- 
ment and organisation to be of help. For the study of some other branches of science* 
there is no provision. Well -furnished libraries and laboratories for helping scientiflo- 
studies need also be added. 


Lahiry, Rang jit Chandra. 

Calcutta possesses great resources for learning in its colleges, the Museum, the 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens, laboratoriei^, libraries, hospitals, workshops, and 
many other institutions. Almost every person going to Calcutta visits most of these^ 
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institutions, but very few even amongst the students appreciate their true significance. 
This seems mainly due to the fact that these instithtions are so scattered as to lose 
their special importance. < ^ 

A full directory, with explanatory notes of all these resources, shoull be kept in- 
the University and in all colleges and hostels so as to be easily accessible to students^ 
They should have full opportunity always of visiting these institutions, and some- 
times with competent guides. 


tiATiF, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

Calcutta as the capital of Bengal, and the premier city of Ind'a, with its pask 
traditions as the capital of India, and the important institutions like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Imperial Library, thu Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, tlio Beitgal Chamber of Commerce, Sir J. C. Bose’s Bescatch Institute, and 
the big mercantile and banking firms possesses resources for the formation of a great 
centre of beaming which many cities of comparable size do not possess. At present, 
researches are made in some of these ilistitutions by the post-graduate scholars of the- 
Calcutta University, but it must be admitted that all the available resources are not 
fully utilised. The Calcutta University can organise instruction in commerce and. 
iiWustry, and students following the same should get practical training in the different 
mercantile and banking firms. 


Maiiasai, Kumar Kshitini radeb, Rai. 

« 

There arc ample resources in Calcutta for the formation of a groat centre of 
learning in all its technical aspects. The presence of a number of well-equipped' 
colleges favours the building up of a teaching university, but it is doubtful how 
far a residential university is likely to thrive in a big place like Calcutta. 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijay Ch^no. 

Calcutta has the advantage of owning the richest libraries and best laboratoriee- 
in India and it is more fully equipped with up-to-date scientific resources than any 
other city in India. The Museum, the Zoological and the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, 
may be utilized with groat advantage for special study in tliese departments. Besides, 
as it is a very important centre of trade and a manufacturing city, it is pre-eminently 
thg fittest place in India for practical training in arts, industries, and manufactures. 
Able and experienced men from all parts of India, and even from all parts of the 
world, %neet here more commonly than in any other city. To be in constant touch 
with such men is a valuable asset in the acquisition of practical knowledge. Most 
of these resources are already utilised to a certain extent, but further expansion in this- 
direction is not only possible, but desirable. Students should not only be given evory 
facility to study their special subjects in those institutions, but it should be the part 
of a teacher’s duW to take them to these institutions at fixed intervals and help and 
encourage them in their special studies. Experts from foreign countries who have 
made their mark in life should bo induced to deliver lectures to students in their 
special subjects. Colleges for special training in commerce and industry should be- 
Opened and the assistance and advice of the most successful manufacturers and trades- 
men be secured for the training of students. 


Maitea, Akshay Kumab. 

Some resources exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of learning suoir 
as other cities of comparable size possess. These are the private and public libraries,, 
museums, tba Botanical Gardens, learned societies for the cultivation of rcienoe and arts,. 
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and the personal example of mahy distinguished scholars earnestly engaged in research 
work. Those resources are not at present under any organisation to be of practical help 
to the UniYersity.« 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

Calcutta by reason of its being the provincial capital and the seat of a High Court 
and a great centre of commerce possesses resources which no other city on this side of India 
•does. The practical side of many branches of science and tecllnology may profitably 
be studied in the lawcourts, workshops, hospitals, the Museum, and the Botanical Gardens, 
that happen to be situated in the city and its suburbs. The students of the Medical 
College receive their practical training in hospitals, but I do not know if the other resources 
are properly utilised. ^ 


Majxjmdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

There are in Calcutta good libraries like the Imperial Library and the Asiatic Society 
Obrary, the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, the Indft,n 
Museum, and various batiks and commercial concerns. Students of history, economics, 
geology, botany, zoology, etc., may derive much practical and useful knowledge by a 
proper utilisation of these. As most of these are Government institutions arrangements 
«hould be made for giving the University students special facilities. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

Calcutta possesses sufficient resources for the formation of a centre of learning. 
Almost all the distinguished alumni of the University settle down there in the 
different walks of life. Whether in arts or science, in law or medicine. Calcutta retains 
the best products of the University both in public and private life. If these Mien could be 
organised into a society the object may be fairly attained. When the 'Calcutta University 
Institute was formed I was under the impression that the ideal pained at was something 
like the one indicated in this question. But it has practioaBjr become an institution of 
students in statu 'pu'pillari. The Inftitute should be thoroughly rWrganised and di^ded 
into different departments in which competent men who have distinguished themaslves 
in different branches or professions should deliver courses of written lectures, followed *by 
discourses. These lectures, with the sanction of the University, should be printed and 
.also paid for. Graduates engaged in post-graduate studies should also be admitted to 
the institute. 


Mitra, KbAgendra N. 

Almost all the resources necessary for the formation of a great centre of learning 
exist in Calcutta ; but they are not organi ed so as to be of any educational value. The 
•city of Calcutta, like other great cities, has ; — 

(а) Various commercial centres. 

(б) Various administrative centres. 

(c) Banks. 

(rf) Pailway and shippiilg agencies. 

(e) The Natural History and Geolomcal Surveys. 

(/) lifferent types of societies with their peculiar problems. 

The University should seek the co-operation of professional experts and make arrange- 
imontB for special lectures by these experts for acquainting students with:— 
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(i) present business conditions and opportunities ; 

(ii) peculiar problems of certain branches of administration, such as municipi^ities, 

local boards, corporations, etc.; * 

fui) practical problems of the local money market ; 

(iv) questions of labour, poverty, and relief ; and 

(v) commercial aspects of the local flora and fauna and mineral resources of the 

country. 


Mitra, 'Tlie Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

The following resources exist in Calcutta and its suburbs : — 

(a) The Imperial Library. 

(b) The Botanical Gardens. 

(c) The Zoological Gardens. 

(d) The Museum. 

(ej The Calcutta University Library and several other libraries. 

The propftsed Science College will also be a great educational institution. -There 
^re also some workshops, such as those of Messrs. John King and Co., and Messrs. 
Bum and Co., for training in mechanical engineering, and .there are also other places 
for teaching electrical engineering. 

There should be a large number of such institutions. At present, there is no suit- 
able technical institution under the direct control of Government. A large number 
of such institutions should be established. There should be an Ayurvedic College in 
•Calcutta. 


Mitra, Ram Char an. 

In Calcutta there are a large number of Government and private schools for 
the imparting of education to qualify our youths for receiving university education, 
and also a largo number of Government and private colleges where students receive 
education up to the B.A. or B.Sc. standard. If all the schools and colleges be made 
residential, and be located in some special quarter, suited for the growth of habits, 
reverence, and friendship, which form the real university atmosphere, and, if the 
number of teachers in schoola and colleges be increased (the teachers being of 
recognised standing in their subjects), we may have a great centre of learning in 
Calcutta. 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarkanath. 

The formation of a groat centre of learning providing adequately for the needs 
■of seven millions of people of Bengal must provide for the needs of the most varied 
character; and Calcutta is not only the greatest city in India — it was till 1912 the 
political, administrative, and commercial centre of the British Empire in India — and 
it cohtinues, to the present day, to be the political, administrative, and commercial 
centre of Bengal. 

The collections of tbe Asiatic Museum, the Imperial Library, the University Library, 
the University Law College Library, the libraries of the great learned societies like 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and tbe Bangiya Sahitya Parishady the number of special 
hospitals, and a few scientific laboratories offer splendid resources for advanced work 
in vast fields of knowledge; and the life of the town — a port, a manufacturing centre, 
and a commercial administrative and banking centre, with daily jrelations with every 
part of the world— offers materials of study to tbe student of commerce, of administra- 
tion, of sociology, not to be found elsewhere India. 

To provide adequately for the utilisation of the great resources of Calcutta for p/)8t- 
graduate and other advanced work a twofold organisation is necessary. Firstly, I 
•would suggest that the whole of the training of undergraduates should be given by 
persons who are extending knowledge, as well as imparting it. Thus, there ought to bo 
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on© class of professors training students for degrees, and for the requirements of pro- 
fessional careers, who will, at Sie same time, be carrying on research work in their own 
field, and whose laboratories, libraries, etc., will be open to the advanced worker. 
This class of professor exists in Calcutta, but it is to be regretted that their laboratories 
are not open to all advanced workers. But in Calcutta there should be another class 
of chairs, chairs for men required to teach, as well as to investigate — to teach, subjects 
of their own choice, and not merely in accordance with any prescribed curriculum or 
professional requirement. 

The recent introduction of post-graduate studies under the direct control of the 
University has, to some extent, utilised the existing resources in Calcutta. But I think 
the imperative duty of a rightly organised Calcutta University is to become the fore- 
most post-graduate centre of the intellectual world of India. It will be by the patient 
work of post-graduate students, and in their friendly intercourse with professors^ 
that those to whom we look for advancement of science and learning will be trained. 
There are sufficient resources for training in Calcutta, but these resourced are not made- 
available. A rightly organised Calcutta University should expand in this direction. 


Mitter, Dr. Profulla Chandra. 

Calcutta possesses considerable resources for the formation of a great centre of 
learning. The many colleges and learned societies, the libraries and laboratories, 
the Museum, the Botanical and Zoological Gardens, ought to be more powerful 
factors in the educational machinery than they are at present. So far, the teach- 
ing resources of the city have been organised, to some extent, by the councils of 
post-graduate studies. More facilities should be offered to students for making fuller* 
iwe of the institutions; it is perhaps desirable to associate them wdth the work of the 
University by making them honorary fellow^s of the University, or at least by giving 
them some voice in the management of the affairs of the University. 


MukerjeEj Dr. Adityanath. 

A substantial step in this direction has already been taken by the ci'eation 0f a 
council of post-graduate teaching. The resources available in Calcutta for this |Hfi 0 ^|?ose 
W'ould have to be utilised for the provision of : — ^ 

(а) A spacious building, or groups of buildings, situated in the suburbs. 

(б) A common library and laboratory well-stocked and well-equipped. 

(c) An adequate staff of teachers. 

The resources of the Calcutta colleges, if organised on a basis of co-operation sug- 
gested in reply to question 2 (fc), will go far to secure (h) and (c). 

{a) is a matter of financial feasibility. 


Mukerjee, Eadsakamal. 

Calcutta has infinite possibilities of becoming a great and important centre of 
learning. The resources are to be found in the rich indigenous culture, art, and etho- 
polity of Bengal which have to be OT-ganised by the Calcutta University consciously and 
deliberately for regional, as well as cultural, progress. The Calcutta University ought to 
be representative of^what Bengal has been in the pBst, and what she will be in the future, 
in her literature and religion, philosophy and sciences, her agriculture, crafts, and com- 
merce. At present, the resources are not qnly neglected, but also wasted. The humanistic 
phijosophy of the Vaishnabs, the Nuddean system of logic and dialectic, the cult® and 
symbolisms of the Tantra, the piety and the domestic sentiment of Bengali folklore, 
the science of Ayurveda, the handicrafts and industries, which have been far-famed as 
representing the true and peculiar genitis of Bengal have no place in the scheme of unive. - 
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sity life and thought under the present system which does not tend to produce a robust, 
virile, and vigorous manhood, with pride in past achievements and hope and promise 
for the future. The University, drawing its inspiration from the diverse ohannej^ of 
communal and cultural endeavour, and feeding and being fed b;\^ them, guiding that 
endeavour for the making of the future, and thus contributing t© the progress of 
Indian oivihsation and of universal culture^that would be the real task of the Calcutta 
University as a centre of learning in India. The expansion and development of the 
University would lie not in the multiplication, uf academies and faculties transplanted 
wholesale with i^heir lists of text-books and books of references from the banks of the 
Cam and the Isis to the banks of the Pudma and the Bhagirathi, but in a systcmatie 
organisation and development of the resources of our indigenous culture and arts for 
regional and cultural reconstruction ; and this without forgetting tb^ educational habits 
and institutions outside the present educational organisation, which the rich communal 
instincts and traditions of the race have developed, and till no^ conserved. In our 
(oU and 'parialiida^ folk-ceremonies and folk- festivals are preserved some of 6ur remark- 
able communal habits which can well be reorganised in modern schemes of educational 
•endeavour. 


Mukherjeb, B. 

I have no experience of what resources of learning other cities possess and so T can 
not answer this question fully. 

I can only say that there ought to be a better and more intimate connection between 
t4io different libraries in Calcutta. At present, there* is cbsolutely no connection between 
tlie two best libraries in Calcutta, viz.^ the Imperial and the University Libraries. Some 
arrangements may also be usefully made whereby the various well-stocked private libraries 
in Calcutta may be better utilised by professors at least, and, if possible, by students also 
than at present. The library of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is a case in point. 
They very kindly let me use their library for some time for my researches, and I have 
no doubt, if proper arrangements are made, such facilities might bo made more widely 
available. 


Mukherjee, Jnanendranath. 

Calcutta has already a growing educational atmosphere. Being, till lately, the 
s^at of the Government of India, it can boast of a splendid museum, the Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens, the collections of the Geological Survey, and well-fumished libraries, 
besides the resources of the University and its affiliated colleges. There are also private 
organisations to stimulate research in, and study of, particular subjects, such as the 
Bingiya’SahUyj Pariahad, the Indian school of painting, and the colleoti >ns of individual 
gentlemen and families. It is also a great centre of trade, and enjoys the stimulatipg 
influence that technical industries and pure science mutually exert to develop a ceiitre 
of learning. 

The resources external to the University should be organised. Thus, teachers 
•and post-graduate students should have free access to the libraries of the Asiatic 
♦Society or the Geological Survey. In chemistly and physios we have in tiio different 
libraries a fairly complete collection of literature. But few of us have any general 
access to the different libraries. 

Every institution which is aiBfiliated to the University should subscribe to standard 
current periodicals or the transactions of the important letirned societies. They should 
also possess a complete set of standard reference books. 

The University should have its own complete collection of periodicals, both current 
and b^k numbers, in all the different subjects and languages available, if this is hot 
6 nano tally impossible. 
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Dr. Syakadas. 

TJae inauguration of two institutions has become urgent. One is the formation of an 
Institute on the lines of th3 Imperial BdchaanataUt the Ame-’ican National Bureau of 
Standards. The institute should be run under the patronage of Government, but as 
an integral part of the University. Government should liberally supply it with 
funds. The institute should be under the guidance of a body of expats consisting of : — 

(а) The representatives of the different educational institutions who are engaged in 

research. 

(б) The representatives of Government departments, e.gr., the Geological Survey^ 

Meteorology, Customs, etc. 

(c) The representatives of the different trades through their ass6ciations. 

Without such an institute higher research will be imduly hampered and technical • 
research of any standing value will be almost impossible. 

The other ne.id is of a central learned society under the patronage of the University.. 
The atmosphere for such a society has already been created and the puclei for the 
development of such a society exists. The society should have its own journal. 

Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

Calcutta possesses almost al> the resources that are necessary for the formation of a 
great centre of learning. Its intellectual resources consisting of good teachers (of both 
oriental and occidental schQols) and intelligent students, and its material resources consist- 
ing of colleges, libraries, laboratories, museums, gardens (botanical and zoological), 
hospitals, workshops, etc., are quite sufficient for the efficient teaching of almost all the 
branches of human knowledge. But fhese resources are not at present organised and® 
co-ordinated to meet the ends of sound university education. There are some 
good libraries in Calcutta, but their use is restricted to the few : these libraries should be 
so organ! ‘^ed that they be open to all genuine students. So far as undergraduate 
teaching is concerned there should bo more co-operation b tween colleges, l^spitals^ 
workshops, banks, and commercial houses should be open to students of medioine, 
eiigineoring, and commerce, respectively, so that the defects of theoretical training may 
bo removed by coming in contact with actual living conditions. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

There is more than a snffioiency of intelligent and earnest studente and a fair su|i- 
cienoy of teachers of ability in Calcutta to make it desirable and possible so to widen thA 
scope of the present Calcutta University as to make it a great centre of learning — probably 
greater than would be possible in any other centre of population in India. * 

I should suggest an expansion on lines somewhat like the following : — 

(a) To improve the present colleges in Calcutta atid in the mofussil in the matter of 
staff and equipment. 

(fe) To build more colleges in or near Calcutta and in the mofussil. The new colleges 
might bo built in clusters so as to form nuclei for future universities into which 
the Calcutta University might split up. 

(C) lo make liberal provision for advanced teaching and research work in the Uni- 
versity. 

Xd) To establish a number of up-to-date university libraries available to all students 
and teachers in the neighbouring colleges, 

(e) To establish a number of up-to-date university laboratories avaUablo to all 
students ^bnd teachers in the neighbouring colleges. 

(/) To open a technological institute in connection with the University and its 
laboratories. ^ 

Td provide suitable hostel accommodation for each college, with reaidcnfial 
Tutorfi of experience. 


<j(7SSTioir S. 
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MuraricliaDd College, Sylhet. ^ 

JThere are some good libraries and laboratories and erudite sdioiars in Cii^Iout^ 
These, if properly organised and improved, may make Calcutta a great centre 
of learning. 


naik, k. e. 

Resources in Calcutta for a great centre oi learning : — 

, (a) Laboratories of the various colleges and of the University. 

(b) The large number of mills and factories, including the Gun Factory, in the proxi* 

mity. The Bengal Chemical Works, the Waldie Works, etc. 

(c) The vickiifcy of the Tata Iron and Steel W'orks. 

(J) The varidtiB banks, including the various mills, together with the big trade retuma 
of the metropolis — all favouring technical and commercial education. 

(e) The Botanical Gardens R.t Sibpur.* 

If) The Zoological Gardens.* 

(gf) The various libraries, including the Imperial Library and the University Library. 
• (h) The Museum. ^ 

Perhaps Calcutta can stand supreme in point of the various re^urces for forming 
a great centre of learning. At present, this organisation, if any, is loose. 

The changes suggested will appQ^r in answers to questions 7 and 20. 

♦Bothgfving brilliant opportunities tor studies in agricuitural botany and other allied branches ii> 
biolpgical scienoas. • 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

There is no doubt that Calcutta is a very import'ant centre of learning. But as I 
have no experience as to the organisation of the resources of universities in Europe I 
am not in a position to make a comparison between the resources os exist in Calcutta 
and those possessed by universities of comparable size in the W^est. 

Calcutta possesses very many resources which, if properly organised, will serve the 
purpose of forming a great centre of learning. Calcutta affords to students the 
advantages of good libraries and laboratories, of healthy co-operation between pro- 
fessors and students, of imbibing ideas of men of groat talents working on independent 
branches of research, of a very good museum, and of the Botanical and the Zoological 
Gardens. These are surely essentials for the formation of a great centre of learning. 
Btsi^es the above, Calcutta, being an active centre of commerce, trade, and industry, 
and having a large number of manufacturing institutions, is alone a fitting place in 
Bengal fMiere it is possible for students to pursue their studies with best advantage 
m commerce, technology, and economy. But it is necessary to aim at perfect organis- 
ation of those resources. As matters stand at present much will have yet to be done 
to attain the goal. Manufacturing institutions should be so organised as to afford all 
sorts of facilities to students of applied science. The Museum, the Botanical Gardens, 
and the •Asiatic Society of Calcutta should be brought into more intimate connection 
with university work. 

As for expansion I would suggest the organisation of the faculties of commerce, 
agriculture, and technology. Properly equipped workshops and demonstration farms 
and factories should be established for the development of applied sciences. 


“Neogi, Dr. P. 

The two questions may be conveniently answered together. 

Calcutta is already a great centre of learning and, with the establishment of a fully 
equipped technological college and a commercial college at Calcutta, its usefulness as a* 
great centre of learning will be enhanced. The greatness of Calcutta m a centre of 
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earning is often minimised. If all the Calcutta arts colleges, including Govemmont 
missionary, and private colleges, the Medical College, the Engineering College, the Jaw 
^nd science collegi>s and post-graduate classes, the colleges for women, together with tJie 
hundreds of students* hostels and mosses, be grouped together in one pfe^oe, the whole wall 
form a magnificent spectacle to look at. Owing to the fact that they are all scattered 
the spectacular effect is non-existent, but the moral effect is none the less real. The removul 
of the University and all the Calcutta colleges to the suburbs may be a counsel of perfect 
tiou. It may lead to better corporate life, better accommodation and the Uke, but the 
•cost would be ruinous and not commensurate with the amount of actual gain; 

What isVanted, in my humble opinion, to make Calcutta a bbtter centre of learning 
would be the following : — 

(a) Improvement of the Calcutta colleges themselves (especially the private ooUeges) 
in respect of buildings, hostel accommodation, pay and qualifications of tho 
staff, libraries, and laboratories. The improvement of the ^affiliated colleger 
means the improvement of the affiliating university, 

(h) The post-graduate ar^ classes should be housed in a separate building (on tht 
land adjoining Senate House on which a market now stands and which 
has already been acquired) and controlled by a principal, assisted by the 
present staff. The arrangement of inter- collegiate teaching of j ost-graduatc 
subjects appears to be good as teaching by the best teachers is ensured. ^ 
{c) What is really lacking when compared with European universities is the output 
of research wprk. The test of the greatness of a university lies in the amount 
of quality of original work turned out by its paembers. The Calcutta University 
happily has lately recognised this and has made admirable beginniz^gs by 
establishing chairs for fesearch wo.k only. The University should also try 
to concentrate more research workers from mofussil centres into Calcutta. 
My suggestions on the subject of research work and workers have been given 
in my answer to question 16. 


Ik ' . 

Prasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

The chief resources which exist in Calcutta and its suburbs for t^e formation of a 
great centre of learning may be enumerated as follows ; — 

(a) Institutions under the direct control' of the University : — 

University College of Law, 

University College of Science. 

Post-graduate classes in the Senate House. 

University Library. 

(h) Im|)ortant colleges not under the control of the University i — 

Presidency College 
Scottish Churches College. 

City College. 

Bangabasi College 

Vidyasagar College (late Metropolitan Institution). 

Ripon College. 

Sanskrit Coflege. 

St. Xavier’s College. 

Medical College, with the hospitals adjoining it, and the Research Institute 
for Tropical Diseases. 

Belgachia Medical College. 

Civil Engineering College. 

<c) The High Court, with a bar stro^ in quality as well as quantity. 

<d) The Bos© Institute. 

TW' Indian Museum. 

tihe headquarters of the Zoological Survey of India. 
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Ttio @o0lety oi Bengal. 

(MeiYpa Matkematieal ^olety. 

TbidiaM^Afi^i&rterB of t|ie Qfoiogl^w ^rvey^f India. 

^he Iin|»arial Lib<?ary. 

A Hiag^ nmr^et of oonuneioial and banlt|ng ln3tiiotionQ4 
At pjpeeeniv ttoe resonrees are not jjwjperly and fully organiaed. , ^ 

I flttggesi t^t, bi olPder to help the foinaation of a really corporate body of learning 
at Calcutta, the fallowing ohange» should soon be introduced : — 


(1) (i) Ail i^niveindty professors of at least two years’ standing, the princippl M the 
University College of Law, and the principals of the eiteven colleges mentioned 
in aectlhn (b) of thi*» answer, should be e^-o^cio feUoTTs bf the University. 

(li) The^ should be a pro- ?ioe-ohanc*^Hor of the University who should be elected 
<me year by, and from among^ the ex-offtcio fellows mentioned above, 
provided that no one shoidd be re-eligible, and the o^ce of pro-vice- 
chancellor should be held by a principal and a university professor in alternate 


years. 


(2) A college of commerce and technology should be founded at Calcutta. 

^ In vi#w’ of the fact that the University Library is incomplete, and is not well-housed 
I suggest that it should be eyponded into a library that may not compare very mifavour- 
ably with the university libraries of Cambridge and Gottingen, each of which oontams 
over half a million volumes. [Pending this e^ansion, approved researches should be 
provided with facilities for the use of the libraries of the Asiatic Society, the Presidency 
College, the Mathematical Society, and the Geological Survey.] 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Abdub. 

The resources available in Calcutta are ; — a number of colleges, some men answer- 
ing m the description of teachers described in answer 1 1 que tion 1, laboratories, libraries, 
museums, the Zoological Gardens, the Botamcal Gardens, hospitals, the High Court, 
works and establishments of a large and progressive oommeroial and manufacturing town 
and port, favourable health conditions compared with other places in Bengal, and Its 
situation ae a great populous centre. 

The resources are not fully organised nor utilised at present. They are dispersed over 
different parts of the town and are under the control of separate authorities. Puriher, 
they are not adequate. 

The expansion of the Calcutta University sliould be on the lines already adop^^ by 
it, that is, it should be a teaching, and, as far as possible, a residential, university at the 
centre? while it should continue for some time to come to discharge the functions of an 
examining body for colleges situated in the mofussil. Gradually, and as the Calcutta 
University itself grows, the existence of some of the outlying colleges may |>eoome 
unnecessary, while others may be turned into independent universities, jp'urther, if 
secondary education be remodeled — and I think it should be — so as to enable seoondi^y 
schools to absorb ithe present intermediate classes with the result that a complete 
course of efficient secondary education ondmg normally at the age of 18 may be 
found sttffioient for a large number of students, the problem will become much easier 
of solution. I may here parenthetically observe that a rigid age-limit of IS^or 16 year$# 
which has been laid down for the matriculation, is extremely undesirable as it muiro 
necessarily rj^rd boys of more than the average calibre, and it is those boys that should 
be speehtfiy encouraged. 4 

Ae diwulty in malang the Calcutta University a residential and maohing unlvefsM^« 
mthe lull seasse cd the term, ev^ for Calcutta. lie, I apprehend, in persuad^^ th# 
pi%riitoxn of the various aided colleges owhej^ 1^ Christian misiGiont and MdMe. Id 
loin the scheme t but I do not think 3iis should fin beyond the power cd segOtiiMdQns- 
Mkif ov^t, I would suggest that the Calcutta IMveridty should 
%«de ttite In the Snburbs of Oaloutta, The Pres^feacy College MW ^ thw# 

' f a* 


' -mIUy. B«ji^ Pbaiiuu NAm ' 

^ ^ y ^ 
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#ti4 ^7 ci4l3^«r 0 oB^ 0K ^At h& eatablliEliAd ki iiietuliitrei 

t3ofi«®e», t has ahmdy hem AatMtaa^ad^ the 

ilniits. ^Tlitase eoBegee (^ould be entirely rei^deixtl^l TOa ipiyttEaito l^letures , 
lab^lAteties, Bbraries/etc.» should beo|>eii to students of o0^es% the tbW|i m ^loutta 
pro|^ca?» A^ the XJniversfity piofeasors shotild visit all outside collegle au^ dehWleciiires 
tbei^ as 


Bay, Makmathanath. 

The resources existing in Calcutta for the formation of a great oepti^ of le^^ing 
are not organised to serve the purposes The Imperial Library, the Museum, 
of tbe Asiatle Society of Bex^l, and the laboratory of the Indian AsSoeiaMon foi* ^the 
Cultivation of Science, etd$^|A|iot Hnked up with the other educational institution^ m 
tbe country. KeoCntly, an isolated oentre for advanced study and research (Sir C. 
Bose’s Institute) has been founded, and Government should not have agtetd to 
finance this m&titute without insisting upon soma sort of connection between the insti- 
tute and the University Cbllege of Science. United resources cannot but be beneficial to 
both the institutions which aie yet m their infancy. It becomes impractioable, and 
sometimes impossible, for students in other educational institutions to derive any 
benefit from these centres. It is extremely necessary that all these difierent centres 
should be linlmd up with each others 


Kay, Dr. P. C. 



Calcutta is perhaps the only oentre of learning and intellectual aotiirfty In 
India. Here we have a legal profession which has attracted some of the 
the land. In connection with the scientific departments we have read^;.|N^£itiid a 
number of experts. Calcutta is the second (f) city in the British Empire uf 

some eight first-grade colleges. All these conspire to yield us a gal^y aC.,i|wilBaub 
I do not think, outside Japan, any other city in Asia can boast U " 

Unfortunately, these literary and scientific talents have Ikol^beeii organised, 

“ mobilised ”, so to yield the best results, " j ^ 

A great many industrial and manufacturing ooncetus are located in and about (Mfeutta. 
Arrangements should be made between the University and the owners of these coACcrcs 
to allow students to study them. It may he motioned, for example, that .tjbi^nts 
of chemistry from difierent colleges make it a of visiting the ^ngfd Obemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works and &ub get n idea aa to how chemical processes on 
an industrial scale are carried on. Tbezb are many organisations in CalctElta;^ in 
connection with which lectures are delivered by distinguished men, Indian and foreign, and 
thousands of students are attracted to hear them. ^ ^ 


lUt’, Kajah V&AXADA. KAta. 




wbllsi ejrisl in Ualout||'ii^r'ltMS fnrmafidtt of a gtaat ©an^ ^ 


lPu4>lle 



MaX' IS^dsL — cSiad. — Bay, Sabat GHAS]mA----BAY, Batib OsumM^"'' 

Boy, The Hon’ble Babu SirBJBKXNEtA Nats. f 

p.*, ^ 

^ w A»iai^ Sodetj, iko AelfiBi^iioimie^ iSbcM/i'K# 
-the Sipoiel^ tot thf 0t|Mrai^k»:| o^Soiexiee, 

<4 0ti3f^»om ^ 


Bay, Babay ChaJTiSira. 


• ^ ere the reeoeroes ; — 

(0) Ptiiit Tr««fc. 

|>) aheeeTre^. 

(e) Bfm^^P^94fOry. 

( 4 ) Ixuli^ Aesooiafcwn for the Cultivation of Science Ltaboratory. 

(4 St. College Science Laboratory. 

(/> Caletrtta Imperial Library. 

(4 Bewgal dhemical Worhs. 

9 (ft) Tethnologioei Works. 

(f) Metedeologioal Observatory. 

(f) Asiatic JMnseum. 

(ft) Several great hospitals. • 

(1) SibpOr Civil Engineering College Laboratory and Workshops, etc. 

^ At present, these resources are not organised, but they may be organised under proper 
Government aupervision and control. 

The last portion of this question is too wide to be properly dealt with here. 


Eat, Satis Chandba. 

The c^vislitng resources in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood that can be 
utilise^ lur the service of the University are : — 

(a) The %ade and commerce of Calcutta, with its large excdiange banks. 

(if) The Museum. 

(4 The Ifioolbgical Graidsns. 

% <4 The Botamoal Cardens at Sibpur. 

(s)^Large expanses of cultivable lands in the vicinity of the town for agricultural 

purposes* 

(/) wvernmeni records in the OoUectorate and the Central Office. 

(p The books Imd manuscripts in the Asiaiio Sooiefy. 

W J^Stvays ahd railway workshops and the Iron industries. 

f The Caieutta Arts Sch^. 

*Th# hi^terogeneous population of the city in various degrees of eooUomic 
eoQhditkm and soqia) structure and habits, for study in sociology. 

These IpBowrees are not fully organised to serve the purpose of the University, but 
they ndglil be so organised. ^ ^ ^ 


l0Y, The Hon’ble Babn Subbkj>ba Nath^ 

Cftdpalta bUhif the napital oi ike |)reedden#>i»«# hdng a trade cOMre* and 
eonnediion by many railway lines and also by Reapers iHth Ibe diforent parts 0 the 
pmldsnoy, may well foim a great centre of leatnin^^ Moreover, people who cab a&rd W 
pay the tidilon of their boys are in Calcutta or ^ CMeutla^ Iheae boya oan^ 

fossibi^ to unlverfity ednoipon. . 

' ■'■■ ■ - iVa . 
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Saha, ]Meghnai>. 

Bei^id(>s the libriUies and laboratories which are under the direct eotttr<|l of the 
University and its constituent colleges we have at Calcutta the follewing institutions 
which may render great services to the cause of university education 

(a) The Asiatic Society of Bengal : — its library contains a good ooUeotion pf valuable 
ancient manuscripts and rare books which will be extremely useful to those 
interested in ancient history, trchseology, and comparative philology. It 
. has also a good collection of journals of learned societies which, jiending tljc 
organisation of the departmental libraries of the University, will be of 
great help to research workers. 

* (6) The Indian Museum. ^ 

(c) The Geological Survey Department of the Indian Museum : — ^its collection of 

journals is proba^^ the best in C^cutta. 

(d) The Imperial , 

(e) The Indian Association .for the Advancement of Scientific Education, Bow Ba'^ar. 

(/) The Bangiya ShaMiya Parishad^ Upper Circular Road. 

(g) The Zoological Gardens, Alipur. • 

(h) The Botanical Gardens, Sibpur. 

At the present time; the resources of these institutions are not accessible to teachers 
and students of the University. It will be of great help to the cause of i niversity educa 
tion if the Commission appoints a committee to take stock of the resources of these 
institutions, and determines the best means of rendering them easily accessible to teachdi’s 
and students alike. 

I also urge hero the establishment, at an early date, of institutions of the type Of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, United States of America, Die Kaiaertiche $>ei^an - 
BtaXt, Berlin, and the National Physical Laboratory, England. The i>f Iheso 

institutions is primarily to undertake research work in scientific subjects for the wp^are 
of the country, and to standardise instruments and apparatus for the Uise of those who 
are engaged in research work either in purely scientific or industrial entbrprises. It fs a 
significant sign of the times that the importance of adapting the lessons of science to pro- 
blems of national welfare is gradually dawning upon peoples of all nationalities, I read only 
the other day in Nature” that an institution of this type, a Central Bureau of 
Research, is being established in Japan, for which the Imperial Household has made 
a donation of £100,€00 ; the people have subscribed £300,000 ; and the Imperial Parliament 
has decreed a grant of £200,000 to be paid in ten years. The lesson ought not to bo 
lost upon the people of India. The Commission should strongly advisp Governm^t 
upon the necessity of establishing such an institution, and locating it at Calni»feta, for 
Calcutta is the biggest oenti'e of learning in India and at the same time, the biggest 
centre of trade and industry. If this step be taken the co-operation between pure 
researih and industrial development, which is so essential for national welfare, can be 
easily achieved, and university men can take a large part in the activities of the 
institution. ‘> 


h\ 

Sarkar, Bbjoy Kumar. 


Almost all. 

Those resources are not, however, organised t%serve the purpose of education, ^ 

The sympathy \)f firms, the factories, the railways, the banks, the museums^ the 

municipality, etc., has «o be enlisted and their co-operation sought. The University ought 
t ijeomc into direct oontaot with $ke real iforld. This may be done in the following t— “ 

(o) The sympathy and co-operation of the various departments of life he 
enlisted by aimointing their senior mmabers to certain dej^tjpsntal 
eommUtees of the Univ^sity, , ,, 
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/&\ fltieoial leotiJi^s by capable professioiial men may be organifled fpw ti^ t© 
^ for the benefit of the University. » ^ 

{r\ Arrancements may be made, and f aeUities created, for siudeptsand teacbers to 
^ Vi# private institntioiiP, it necessary, with tbe help of eat^rts. 


SksTRi, Bai Bajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

The Presidenoy College, with its well-eqnipped library and laboratory, the Indian 
Assooiatwm f(»r the Cultivation of Science, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Indian 
M^um and the Imperial Library are among the institutions which contain material 
which may be utilised for the formation ^f a great centre of learning. 


Satiar, Badhika Lal. 

CalcuttK, the metropolis of Bengal, is peculiarly suited to be a centre of learning 
in the province. In fact, it is the only city in Bengal, which, under present circum- 
stanoes, has the necessary requirements for the purpose. For mstance, out of Calcutta we 
cannot have the advantages of the Museum, tlm Zoological Gardens, the Ik)tanical 
Gardens, the Public Library, and the elaborate laboratories of the different institutions, 
not to mention the able assistance of renowned experts in different branches of learning 
—able lawyers, renowned scientists, and distinguished physicians. By the gradual process 
of e:;tension and acquisition tlie portion of the city now occupied by the leading edu- 
cational institutions (College Street and the neighbourhood) may be converted into 
an isolated university town separated from the tempting unwholesome influence and 
sordid atmosphere of the great city. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

The third port in the British Empire and th ' ninth city in the world must have de- 
veloped certain resources (and machinery) of civilisation, which necessarily provide a 
oharat^teristic milieu and environment for carrying on the work of conserving, improving, 
and transmitting the tradition of that civilisation from generation to generation, which is 
the bu«Jiness of education. Besides every cultural zone or region has a charaot^stic dis- 
tribution of its own, and Calcutta, being the centre of such a region, has certain 
capabilities, certain raw materials, as it were, of culture, which it is the business of her 
edneationai system to organise for the service of the people and the world at largo. 

Leaving these generaEties and coming to particulars : we have a fairly intelligent 
stock of people, with a mixed physical and cultural radicle, and, therefore, 60 imwhai 
unstable and prone to vary in certain directions— hmoe an eduoable race. IVe have also 
a lofty tradition of lottos and learning among the gentry (the hlundmhg)^ espeoially 
in logic and bellesdettrea, law, and m#icine — not yet d^d, though moribund— in the 
foXr sM ^ madrassabs seats of indigenous learning, which, fifteeg or twenty yeara 
were attended by lenr times as many students as sought entrance into the univer#y. 
We have ludrly good matedal on which to dr%w for the supply of devoted and oapsble 
teaoheirs of hi|#er learning provided the economic conditions of the profession ar© mot 
mnWy or dei^^essbig. Then, as regards tbe material equipments of culture, onr 
labotatmiies, physhml ns well as biologioal, our ninseume of arch»olagy and of geol<^|^l 
mA mmmh ewldts, the ISoologioaT and Bota#eal Gardens (among largest In thq 





worid)» are mt wmoriky of the meta^opoEi <if the uiiddle ISaei to 

lying zone which must be linked up with Ihe oetxtre in any scheme oi 
expssimental agricftltural farms in the districts are at lastm^kingf |l 
agricultural as well as cultural. The railway and other workf&ope and the mmes tSm 
framing mi^ris, foremen, assistants, to supply their own needs* And if our banksnsi^ 
commercial firms, our jute mills and factories, our collieries and tea gardens in 
interior, and our railway workshops, earning (and deserving by then? serwos mm) 
middlemen’s profits and cumulative capitalists* profits on the strength of the 
labour of the Bengal peasantry and artisans, and the Bengal iceteSootiialS^ fhntdd* % 
many cases, yet refuse to serve the cause of the higher grade i0chn(dog$fs«d m 

the ehildren of the soil, we can afford to wait for a return of good sense and ol thh filM 
piety which pays the family debt and, in the meantime, make what headway we can 
by our own unaided gropmg, without sitting in the a aste, refusing to till a lOiMy 
furrow \ m ^ 

A committee of the Senate, of which 1 was a member, recently submitted a scheme el 
commercial, agricultural and technological - education in the Univerfflty* to which I may 
be pardoned for referring in this connection. The essential points are 

(а) There should be facultative studies of the university grade^led up to byjjk 

suitable oourse.of general liberal education, preferably on a mixed basis of 
hnguistio and ‘ real * studies • 

(б) The first t^^o yeaA* course (in the* intermediate* stage) ^ould comprise the 

preliminary, scientific, mathematical, and linguistic subjects that^are necessary 
foi expert technological and commercial training 
(c) This sliould be follow <Ki by one year’s special (toohnioal) training in thjS case 
of tho^e who want a diploma for the sufxirdmate ranks of their profesadon, 
w lule for those who go on and take the 1 achelor’s degree the first two years* 
preliminary course will be followed by a three years* edbrse of higher 
technological studies, tneorefcioal as well as practical. 

Itispiovided that, both for a diploma and a degree, there will t>e patactical training 
and apprenticeship m farms, lactones, and commercial houses, extemfing over a year 
and a half at least, either concurrently throughout, or, in some of the subjects, in the 
latter jiart of the course. It is essential for success that the University should be the 
body undertaking to popularise technical education of the higher grade in this 'country, 
but the faculties of commerce, I'gricultuipe, and technology should be so constituted as 
to contain a large element of practical business m®i and experts possessing the requisito 
sympathy and helpfulness. A i ni versa ty, if it is to be a centre of universal leatn^g, yj 
the modern sense, must comprise these departments of technology and applied sdeticA 
And it is to be hoped that the Bengal Technical institute, under independent manage- 
ment, will grow into a polyteohni<' nstitute for tlie working classes, or the industrial 
middle classes. There will be loom for each type. 

As in all centres of population we have in the city a rich storehouse of authropologioal 
material, which should be utihsed for traiiung in the psycho-social scienoos and Cijrta of 
life, c.g., infirmaries for the blind, the deaf, and dumb ; juvenile reformatories, jails 
and police courts, markets, festivals, and fairs ; and, indeed, schools and q^eges 
themselves (for e^pfcorimental and statistical study). 

, Among the necessary expansions are those relating to the provision of oduoatto^l 
facilities, partly within the University and partly outidde, for Indian women of dlfierent 
social traditions and functional classes. In Hie ordinary university oouTSS W'omsa fa#y 
be given the o'ption\<»i additional courses in UtSfature, fine e^s, hygiene, or adVadsoed 
liomestic i oonomy and domestic scimoe, in Ueu ol certain subjects in the regular mmi* 
cqlum. But there must also be a movement of univerdty extension for women, a snrt 
of Woman’s University, with a system of external examinA^ons conducted thro^^ 
medium of the vernacular. Or a contimiataon school, if you please, buildin|{ on the 
of the middle vernacular and secondary eduoalion, in which an igicme^Smiy lar^ |or 
Ineireasing) number of girls par^Ui^tes. Betudes in a country fike 
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f«t<siHties granted to women for learning the profeselonfl of Inching «i4 
aljBO lav)* and for being trained in child-wefiiare wo'"k* and ir* practi 4 Hid^>fei|^ 
Eeoeoial reference to lygieneand sanitation, infant mortality And initot 
W a« the i^s go their round, the problems of t^s^pffettoe S*id pi^ty#^ ilW 

[& popolal^n, ani, ib t£© md, let na hope, of adminietratite ymm on # 0 ' «cww 

it 1^1 »olf " 
ISotne of the rieheSt finds awidt the Indian projector in ^:!«;pateental Jaee fSyiWlMjr 
^ oxperimentAi study of Indian achoolchiloren), Indian tadminology, 
propobgy (for wilieh India is a living museum, the richest In the nrOfli)^ <ni#i 
bveall, the sciences df comparative economics, comparative Jnrimadeime end flP^^ 
latlve scciology, all summcJdupin the generalisations of that new SbiniimJ^iWfceis^piW^ 
ti sovereign science of comparative /Siilosophy I Chairs for these f^ndlee on|^ 
be established in the Calcutta University 

A School of Tropical Medicine (with tropical therapeutics) a vital necessity ; nm 
Brely a school of tropical diseases or tropical materia n ^ca, but of tlierapeutien in 
lation to the actualities of Indian environment, hygienic, as well as 0iM 

l^e Indiati constitution as acted upon by that environment. For at this day w© catihni 
Md to Ipse sight of the relativity of the medical art. Such a school as the on© her© pt0* 
M will be in a position also to undertake 8ci*‘iiti6c tests and^ provings of the emplrioid 
fees of t^e indigenous traditions, both Kaviraji and Unani* 

HJnder this head I will note three developments which are Jbadly needed in the city 
Ker (fractionally) educated and uneducated proletariat 

(i) A University extension movement, with regular courses of evening lecture© 

and continuation classes, especially in civic and social subjects, and in applied 
science, followed by examinations, oertificatesv and prizes, 

(ii) A University irisslon to the working classes in the city (and suburbs), using the 

vernacular and the lantern (or cinema) as * Miligh tenors ’ and working in 
co-operation with the Kam Mohan library, tixe Sahitya Pa. iahad, and the 
In ban Assicmlion for the Cultivation t f Science. 


(iii) A simpler and more educative organisation and classification of Ih© exhibits 
in our museums and our collections of flora and fauna, with paid guides 
and interpreters ; also cwoo-ordination of these institutions with one another, 
and with the University for purposes of popular education. . 

The tentative efforts in this direction will have to be resumed with better co -opera* 
on of schools and other public institutions. 


Sen, Bipinbehabi. 

R^owes in men and public institutions of an educational character are not wanting 
in this city. What is wanting is sn organisation to make it a great centre of learning. 
W© have the Library of the Asiatic Society, with the Museum attached to it, the 
^ological Garden©, the Botanical Gardens, the Imperial Library, the Association for the 
elevation of Science Laboratory, the Laboratory of the Calcutta Municipality, the 
Library and Laboratory, the University Library and Laboratory, Dr. Bose’s Besearch 
^feitute, the Fresidenoy College, Sahitya Pariahadf and several other public and private 
mirtitutions of a literary and scientific character. y 

If ^ honours courses of study are taken in hand by the University there may not be 
any need fee the existence of the Presidency Cofleg© for the teaching of the pass B.A, an<| 
courses of study at an enormous cost. In that case, the buildiitga the libr^i^^ 

Hie laboratories of that institution may be utilised by the University for the teaching 
^ hopOgr© and j^t*gnsduete students ©o as to QOJftbipe ^onomy with 0 %ienoy, 
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Btozi'ble Mr. H. 


' Sen Gupta, Dr. NA»ENi>BAN4tH, 

Calcutta offers resources that almost all the great cities of the world odbui Thee e 
liowever, have not been properly organised for the purpose of education. 

(а) In the first place, the different colleges are not on a co-operative basis. I have 

mentioned the case of library-building. The same thing holds true about 
laboratories. Research work would be considerably facilitated if the colleges 
co-operate. 

{5) The different non-academical organisations have not been marshalled hy thS 
University. 

(i) The department of zoology might, with convenience, be situated in the Zoological 
Gardens if the gardens be placed at the disposal of the XJuiversity* ^ 

(б) the Museum could accommodate the departments of Metallurgy and Archasolegy. 

(c) The banks, Govemmen| and private, could easily supply lecturers for com- 

mercial courses courses for economics. They might as well serve as the 
training-grOund for commercial students. 

(d) The different workshops and factories may easily co-operate with the University 

and help it to train engineers and fossmen. 

(c) The different socio-moral societies may help to expand the activitiei^ of the Uni- 
versity. ^ 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

It would be very difficult, under present conditions, to organise all the' available^ 
resources for the formation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta. If the time slkmld, 
come when all or several of the colleges are removed from their present sites and l^ated 
in a common area it would be possible to organise their resources so as to allow even the 
pass work to be done on a joint basis. Otherwise, the combined work must be limited to 
the B.A. honours and the M.A. on the assumption that the B.A. [honours is separated 
from the pass course, a very desirable expansion, in our judgment, in the interests of 
thoroughness and the highest efficiency. If the separate honours courses are to be on 
sound lines students taking up such courses would require far more thorough preparation 
than is assumed in the ordinary matriculation course. The. better equipped schools 
could be encouraged to do advanced work, beyond the matriculation stage, with this 
object in view. ^ 


Shaup, The Hon 'ble Mr. H. 

The city of Calcutta contains fourteen arts colleges, four training colleges or classes, 
two law colleges, two medical ooUeges and engineering college. These are all 
affiliated to the University. Their students, together with the students in the uni- * 
versity post-graduate classes, aggregate some 14,000. 

Among higher educational institutions not affiliated are the Bengal Technical 
Institute, the Government Commercial School, and the School of Art, 

Among other institutions, which are not strictly educational but which offer 
facilities for educational activity, such as libraries, specialists, etc., may be men- 
tioned the Imperial Library, the Indian Museurm the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Wiib 
its libranr, the Geciogioal Survey, the Survey of Thdfa, the Botanical Gardena, and 
Botaniocu Survey, with its library, the Zoological Gardens, and the recently established 
Bose Research Institute- ^ 

•^Thus there exist conaiderable facilities for study. 

The institutions affillA^ to the University are boiriid togeilier by the leode ties 
ol affiliation. There has teoently been a move in favour of the greater eone&o^aM^ 
hf post-graduate M.A, and M.Sc.) studies. The soheme has been l^toi 
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SaABP, The llon’ble Mr. H. — cmtd . — Shastbi, Pashtjpatinath — Sinha, Ananda- 
kbishna — Sinha, Kumar Manindba CflAiiMA — S inha, Pabchattan. 


operation notwithstanding strong criticism from many of the best educationists in the 
Senate. It is feared tliat it will react adversely upon colleges and that the materials 
and guarantees for the maintenance of the standard are insu^&cient. It u-ndouDtedly 
creates an imperium in imperio and ignores one of the fundamental canoiis laid down 
by the Royal Commission on University Education in London. 

The connection of the University with the other institutions mentioned is very 
slight. 

1 consider that if a local University cf Calcutta is established it may be possible to 
enlist the co-operation of these other institutions. Such co-operation would greatly 
add to the strength dl the academic body, would open up to the students fresh vistas 
of activity, and would do much to vivify and lend Interest to the courses. Represent- 
atives of these institutions or departments would occupy an important place upon the 
academic body and assist by their expert advice and by organising lectures and local 
tours of inspection for stuaents of biology, geology, industrial and commercial sub- 
jects, archsBology, and aVt. 

The subject is further treated in my answer to question 6 . 


Shastri, Pashupatinath. 

• 

In Calcutta all the three resources — ^men, money, and appliances — are abund- 
antly available. Calcutta is also one of the healthy places in Bengal. Hence, it 
is easy to form a great centre of learning in Calciitta. JBut it is not desirable 
that an unlimited number of students should be huddled into colleges and schools, 
as is done at present. Colleges and schools should be forced to take a much smaller 
fiumber of students, and the number of colleges arid schools should be increased. 


SiNHA, AnANDAKRISHNA. 

The resources that exist in Calcutta are : — 

(a) Indian Museum. 

(/>) Zoological Gardens. 

(c) Bofcar’cal Gardens. 

(r/) Imperial Li brary. 

(e) Sdhify i Parishad. 

(/) Dr. Bose’s Institute 

(g) Asiatic {Society of Bengal. 

^ They arc properly organised, but in a city like CaicuUa with one o£ the biggest 
studefit population of the world their number is quite iu-siifficii nt. The establishment 
of a National Museum as recently proposed by the Sahityj Pnrishfid and the foundation 
®f a, good library in the northern quarter of the town will go a great way to help the 
advancement of learning. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

There are many resources in Calcutta which may be utilised to this end, the best 
resources being in the hands of Government. If any expansion be nmde in the 
University of Calcutta such expansion should be located in the southern suburbs of 
Calcutta, which should afl’ord room for future development. 


SiNHA, PANgHAKAN, 


The resources existing in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of learning 
are many and various. It is the strongest intellectual centre in Bengal, if not in India. 
It 18 also the strongest commercial centre, and no mean industrial centre as well. As 
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it is the capital of Bengal and was for a long time the capital of India many useful edu- 
cative institutions haV*e grown up in attd around it. I mean the libraries and museums, 
the Zoological and the Botanical Gardens, the banks, mills, and factories, etc. 

These resources are not at all adequately organised. 

Faculties of commerce and industry should at once be added to the University, and 
the scope of the faculty of medicine should be enlarged so as to include the Ayurvedic, 
Homoeopathic, and Hakimi systems. 


Sircar, The Hon^ble Sir Nilratau. • 

¥ 

1 may m(}ntion, amongst others, the following resources for the formation of a great 
centre of learning in Calcutta ; — * o 

(a) A large number of well-educated, competent, energetic, and painstaking intellectual 

men have adopted teaching as their profession. Their services are available, 

(b) iV very large class of students assembles in Calcutta for the purpose of seekings 

university education. Many of them are inhabitants of this city. 

Calcutta is the largest seat of commerce in Asia, and her comfhcrcial resources 
vast. 

In and around Calcutta there are a large nunibe*. of factories. There also two 
big electricial, and many' mechanical, workshops in this city and its vicinity. 

There are six civil hospitals in which about 25,000 patients are accommodated. 

There is the Asiatic Society’s Museum which possesses tli6 fiiiiist collections in tl’^o 
zoological, geological, an l archaeological dej)artmcnts. 

Further, there are the departments of zoological and ai’cliaeological and botanical 
Survey that are engaged in high-class research work. 

The Asiatic Society is tlu'i foremost scientific society in Asia. 

There! are the Botanical Gardens in Howrah and the Zoological Gardens at Alipur. 

Besides these there are the public libraries, the Meteorological Laboratory, the 
Sanitary Comniissioner’s Laboratory. 

The municipal organisation of Calcutta in its different d('parimciits present, to the 
student, a considerable number of interesting questions for solution. Many of tliese have 
to be approached from the economical, sociological, (ethnological. l)iological, sanitary, 
political, legal, or engineering points of view. 

Calcutta is the centre of development of a mnv school of art, namely, thee Oriental 
School. 

Calcutta is the nursery for the v igorous growth of tine foremost of Indian vernacufar 
languages in connection with whiceh the Sahitya Parishmi has set on foot an actual ver- 
nacular mov(ement. 

Many of these resources may, wlien organised, l)<> fully utilised for the purposes of 
the university training of our students. 

But, u}) to this tiriK?, very little attempt has been made in this direction. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

In Calcutta there are many men of real learning and great ability. There are also 
many men of great wealth. There is a large community, educated and half educated. 
There are tens of tl^ousands of boys in schools might, if bettor trained, make good 
students. Many of them are intelligent and willing to learn. 

These resources are not well organised at present. The following are the chief 
defects : — 

(a) The attempt to deal with thousands when there is not adequate material for 
educating hundreds. 
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(b) Beginning at the top, instead of at the bottom, i.e., with coUegea, research, post- 

^ ^ • graduate instruction and such things when there are harc|y any good school^ 
sufficiently equipped. *^ 0 ^ 

(c) A strife between conflicting ideals in the governing bodies of the University, as well 

as mere personal clash of interests. , 

(d) The idea in the minds of rich Indians, and in fact of most parents, that education 

ought to be cheap, and that it is the business of Government^ to provide it 
semi-free. 

(e) The idea in the ?ninds of most parents and students that success in examinations 

• is everything, aifd that a degree or certificate, no matter how obtained, is more 
valuable than an education, 

(/) Indifference to education on the jiart of Government wliich naturally regards it 
from a political pr administrative point of view. 

•• {g) The admisSon to colleges of a large number of students whose mental equipment 
and knowledge of English are not sufficient to enable them to understand 
lectures. 

(h) Frequent changes in the teaching staffs of colleges. ^ 

(i) The contempt felt by the general public and by officials for teachers, especially 

• for schoolmasters. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

The resources are, among others, the residence of many cminemt scholars, literary 
men, philosophers, scientists, religious reformers, etc., the existence of societies like the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Imperial Library, the Indian Museum, the Commercial 
Museum, the office of the Geological Survey of India, t he Indian Art School, the' Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens, the Sanskrit College Library, public libraries, literary clubs, 
Mcxiical College, etc. 

But these resources arc not at present sufficiently utilised for tlie purposes of univer- 
sity education. These institutions should be made more accessible to students of 
the University and should be manned by educational experts so that students may get 
material hebi from them. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-UlaTiia Abu Kasr. 

More resources exist in Calcutta than in Bombay or Madras or any other 
city in India, but not sufficient for the formation of a great centre of learning according 
to inoderrr ideas and under the present conditions and constitution of the University. 
Efforts have been made to organise them, but only to serve a limited purpose. 
Even in the case of a single institution like the Presidency College it was thought 
uecessaty by the Government of Bengal, in the time of Sir Edward Baker, to remove 
it to an accessible site in the suburbs for the purpose of its expansion and develop- 
ment. As I understand, Sir Asutosh Mookerjec was strongly in favour of removing 
all ttie colleges to an accessible site in the suburbs (leaving only one college in the 
city to serve local needs) in order to form a great centre of learning capable of expan- 
sion, and create an academic atmosphere favourable to the growth of a true university 
life and removed from the distractions and temptations of a city like Calcutta. At 
^at time the price of a hatia of land in the suburbs was Rs. 50. At present it is 
Bs. 200. . 

lam strongly in favou|: of the above proposal. The colleges should be all 
removed to an accessible site in the suburb! and assimilated in a teaching and 
residential university of the mono-college type. The present University aqd 
•coUege buildings can be easily and roost profitably disposed of to solve, to a great 
•extent, the financial question. A Jcaita' of land in the suburbs costs Rs. 200, as 
against Rs. 5,000 in the city, and the existing buildings will fetch a large sum. 
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<v.WoRDSWORTH, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

varioua colleges, the varioiis libraries, including the University Library, the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Imperial Library ; the Indian Muieum 
and the Museum of the Geological Survey ; the Indian Institute of Science. 

There is considerable organisation : — 

(а) the colleges are connected by affiliation to the University, and attempts have 

been made to establish inter-collegiate teaching, e.gf., students of the Sattsttrit 
and St. Paul’s Colleges arc admitted to honoui's lectures at the Presidenty 
College. o j 

(б) Students are welcomed in the museums and the libraries. 

(c) The Association for the Cultivation of Science accepts for science subjects 

students of colleges not affiliated in these subjects 

(d) The recently -initiated post-graduate scheme was based upon the expectation 

that the full avaijablb resources of the University and the Calcutta colleges 
. would be utilised for post-graduate teaching. 
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